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THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH 

BOOK    I 


THE  fatigue  caused  hj  »  rough  sea  jouroey,  and,  perhaps,  the 
consciousness  that  she  would  have  to  be  dressed  before 
dawn  to  catch  the  train  for  fieni-Mora,  prevented  Domini  Enfitden 
from  sleeping.  There  was  deep  silence  in  the  H&tel  de  la  Mcr  at 
Robertville.  The  French  oEBcers  who  took  their  pension  there 
had  long  since  ascended  the  hill  of  Addouna  to  the  barracks.  The 
eqfii  had  closed  their  doors  to  the  drinkers  and  domino  players. 
The  lounging  Arab  boys  had  deserted  the  sandy  Place  de  la 
Marine.  In  their  smallandduskybazaarsthelsraelitesbadreckoned 
up  the  takings  of  the  day,  aiHd  curled  themselves  up  in  gaudy  quilts 
on  their  low  divans  to  rest.  Only  two  or  three  gendarmes  were 
still  about,  and  a  few  French  and  Spaniards  at  the  Port,  where, 
moored  against  the  wharf,  lay  the  steamer  £e  Giniral  SertraMd, 
in  which  Domini  had  arrived  that  evening  from  Marseille. 

In  the  hotel  the  fair  and  plump  Italian  waiter,  who  had 
drifted  to  North  Aitica  from  Pisa,  bad  swept  up  the  crumbs  from 
the  two  long  tables  in  the  saiU-i-manger,  smoked  a  thin,  dark 
cigar  over  a  copy  of  the  Dipkke  Al^riennt,  put  the  paper  down, 
scratched  his  blonde  head,  on  which  the  hair  stood  up  in  bristles, 
stared  for  a  while  at  nothing  in  the  firm  manner  of  weary  men 
who  are  at  the  same  time  thoughdess  and  depressed,  and  thrown 
himself  on  his  narrow  bed  in  the  dusty  comer  of  the  little  room 
on  the  stairs  near  the  front  door.  MadamC)  the  landlady,  had 
laid  aside  her  front  and  said  her  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  Monsieur 
the  landlord,  had  muttered  his  last  curse  against  the  Jews  and 
drunk  his  last  glass  of  rum.    They  snored  like  honest  people  re- 
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cmiting  their  strength  for  the  morrow.  In  number  two,  Suzanne 
Cbarpot,  Domini's  maid,  was  dreaming  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

But  Domini,  with  wide-open  eyes,  was  staring  from  her  big, 
square  pillow  at  the  red  brick  floor  of  her  bedroom,  on  which 
stood  various  trunks  marked  by  the  officials  of  the  Douane. 
There  were  two  windows  in  the  room  looking  out  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Marine,  below  which  lay  the  station.  Closed  per- 
sientus  of  brownish-greeni  blistered  wood  protected  them.  One 
of  these  windows  was  open.  Yet  the  candle  at  Domini's  bedside 
burnt  steadily.    The  night  was  warm  and  quiet,  without  wind. 

As  she  lay  there,  Domini  still  felt  the  movement  of  the  sea. 
The  passage  had  been  a  bad  one.  The  ship,  crammed  with 
French  recruits  for  the  African  regiments,  had  pitched  and 
rolled  almost  incessantly  for  thirty-one  hours,  and  Domini  and 
most  of  the  recruits  had  been  ill.  Domini  had  had  an  inner 
cabin,  with  a  skylight  opening  on  to  the  lower  deck,  and  had 
heard  above  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  winds  their  groans  and 
exclamations,  rough  laughter,  and  half-timid,  half-defiant  conver* 
sations  as  she  shook  in  her  berth.  At  Marseille  she  had  seen 
them  come  on  board,  one  by  one,  dressed  in  every  variety  of 
poor  costume,  each  one  looking  anxiously  around  to  see  what 
the  others  were  like,  each  one  carrying  a  mean  yellow  or  black 
bag  or  a  carefully-tied  bundle.  On  the  wharf  stood  a  Zouave,  in 
tremendous  red  trousers  and  a  fez,  among  great  heaps  of  dull 
brown  woollen  rugs.  And  as  the  recruits  came  hesitatingly  along 
he  stopped  them  with  a  sharp  word,  examined  the  tickets  they 
held  out,  gave  each  one  a  rug,  and  pointed  to  the  gangway  that 
led  from  the  wharf  to  the  vessel.  Domini,  then  leaning  over 
the  rail  of  the  upper  deck,  had  noticed  the  different  expressions 
with  which  the  recruits  looked  at  the  Zouave.  To  all  of  them  he 
was  a  phenomenon,  a  mystery  of  Africa  and  of  the  new  life  for 
which  they  were  embarking.  He  stood  there  impudently  and 
indifferently  among  the  woollen  rugs,  his  red  fez  pushed  well 
back  on  his  short,  black  hair  cut  en  iresse,  his  bronzed  face 
twisted  into  a  grimaoe  of  fiery  contempt,  throwing,  with  his  big  and 
muscular  arms,  rug  after  rug  to  the  anxious  young  peasants  who 
filed  before  him.  They  all  gazed  at  his  1^  in  the  billowing  red 
trousers;  some  like  children  regarding  a  Jack-in-the-box  which 
bad  just  sprung  up  into  view,  others  like  igooiant,  but  super- 
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Btitioas,  people  who  had  unexpect«dl]>  come  upon  a  shrine  by  the 
wayside.  One  or  two  seemed  disposed  to  laugh  nervously,  as 
the  very  stupid  laugh  at  anything  they  see  for  the  first  time.  But 
fear  seized  them.  They  refiained  convulsively  and  shambled  on 
to  the  gangway,  looking  sideways,  like  fowls,  and  holding  their 
n^  awkwardly  to  their  breasts  vrith  their  dirty,  red  hands. 

To  Domini  there  was  something  pitiful  in  the  sight  of  all 
these  lads,  uprooted  from  their  homes  in  France,  stumbling  help- 
lessly on  board  this  ship  that  was  to  convey  them  to  Africa. 
They  crowded  together.  Their  poor  bundles  and  bags  jostled 
one  against  the  other.  With  their  clumsy  boots  they  trod  on 
each  other's  feet  And  yet  all  were  lonely  strangers.  No  two  in 
the  mob  seemed  to  be  acquaintances.  And  every  lad,  each  in 
his  different  way,  was  furtively  on  the  defensive,  uneasily  wonder- 
ing whether  some  misfortune  might  not  presently  come  to  him 
from  one  of  these  unknown  neighbours. 

A  few  of  the  recruits,  as  they  came  on  board,  looked  up  at 
Domini  as  she  leant  over  the  rail;  and  in  all  the  different 
coloured  and  shaped  eyes  she  thought  she  read  a  similar 
dread,  and  nervous  desire  that  things  might  turn  out  pretty  well 
for  them  in  the  new  existence  that  had  to  be  faced.  The 
Zouave,  wholly  careless  or  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  incarnation  of  Africa  to  these  raw  peasants,  who  had  never 
before  stirred  beyond  the  provinces  where  they  were  bom,  went 
on  taking  the  tickets,  and  tossing  the  woollen  rugs  to  the  passing 
figures,  and  pointing  ferociously  to  the  gangway.  He  got  very 
tired  of  his  task  towards  the  end,  and  showed  his  fatigue  to  the 
latest  comers,  shoving  their  rugs  into  their  anas  with  brusque 
violence.  And  when  at  length  the  wharf  was  bare  he  spat  on  it, 
rubbed  his  short-fingered,  sunburnt  hands  down  the  sides  of  his 
blue  jacket,  and  swaggered  on  board  with  the  air  of  a  dutifiil  but 
injured  man  who  longed  to  do  harm  in  the  world.  By  this  time 
the  ship  was  about  to  cast  off,  and  the  recruits,  ranged  in  line 
along  the  bulwarks  of  the  lower  deck,  were  looking  in  silence 
towards  ftlaiseille,  which,  with  its  tangle  of  tall  houses,  its  forest 
of  masts,  its  long,  ugly  factories  and  workshops,  now  represented 
to  them  the  whole  of  France.  The  bronchial  hoot  of  the  siren 
rose  up  menadngty.  Suddenly  two  Arabs,  in  dirty  white  bur> 
nouses  and  turbans  bound  with  cords  of  camel's  hair,  came  running 
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along  the  irtiaif.  The  siren  hooted  again.  The  Arabs  bounded 
over  the  gangwar  with  grave  faces.  All  the  recruits  turned  to  ex- 
amine them  with  a  mixture  of  superioitty  and  deference,  such  as 
a  schoolboy  might  display  when  obserring  the  agilities  of  a  tiger. 
The  ropes  fell  heavily  from  the  posts  of  the  quay  into  the  water, 
and  were  drawn  up  dripping  by  the  sailors.and  Lc  Git^ral Btrirand 
began  to  move  out  slowly  among  the  motionless  ships. 

Domini,  looking  towards  the  land  with  the  rague  and  yet 
inquiring  glance  of  those  who  are  going  out  to  sea,  noticed  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  perched  on  its  high  hill,  and 
dominating  the  noisy  city,  the  harbour,  the  cold,  grey  squadrons 
of  the  rocks  and  Monte  Cristo's  dungeon.  At  the  time  she 
hardly  knew  it,  but  now,  as  she  lay  in  bed  in  the  silent  inn,  she 
remembered  that,  keeping  her  eyes  upon  the  church,  she  had 
murmured  a  confused  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the 
recruits.  What  was  the  prayer?  She  could  scarcely  recall  it. 
A  woman's  petition,  perhaps,  agsunst  the  temptations  that  beset 
men  shifting  for  themselves  in  far-off  and  dangerous  countries ; 
a  woman's  cry  to  a  woman  to  watch  over  all  those  who  wander. 

When  the  land  faded,  and  the  white  sea  rose,  less  romantic 
considerations  took  possession  of  her.  She  wished  to  sleep,  and 
drank  a  dose  of  a  drug.  It  did  not  act  completely,  but  only 
numbed  her  senses.  Through  the  long  hours  she  lay  in  the 
dark  cabin,  looking  at  the  faint  radiance  that  penetrated  through 
the  glass  shutters  of  the  skylight.  The  recruits,  humanised  and 
drawn  together  by  misery,  were  becoming  acquainted.  The 
incessant  murmur  of  their  voices  dropped  down  to  her,  with 
the  sound  of  the  waves,  and  of  the  mysterious  cries  and  creaking 
shudders  that  go  through  labouring  ships.  And  all  these  noises 
seemed  to  her  hoarse  and  pathetic,  su^estive,  too,  of  danger. 

When  they  reached  the  African  shore,  and  saw  the  lights  of 
houses  twinkling  upon  the  hilts,  the  pale  recruits  were  marshalled 
on  the  white  road  by  Zouaves,  who  met  them  from  the  barracks 
of  RobertviUe.  Already  they  looked  older  than  they  had  looked 
when  they  embarked.  Domini  saw  them  march  away  up  the 
hill.  They  still  clung  to  their  bags  and  bundles.  Some  of  them, 
lifting  shaky  voices,  tried  to  sing  in  chorus.  One  of  the  Zouaves 
angrily  shouted  to  them  to  be  quiet.  They  obeyed,  and  disap- 
peared heavily  into  the  shadows,  staring  about  them  anxiously 
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at  the  feathery  palms  that  clustered  in  this  new  and  dai^  coantry, 
and  at  the  shrouded  figures  of  Arabs  who  met  them  on  the  way. 

The  red  brick  floor  was  heaving  gently,  Domini  thought.  She 
foand  herself  wondering  how  the  cane  chair  by  the  small  wardrobe 
kept  its  footing,  and  why  the  cracked  china  basin  in  the  iron 
washstand,  painted  bright  yellow,  did  not  stir  and  rattle.  Her 
dressing-bag  was  open.  She  could  see  the  silver  backs  and  tops 
of  the  brushes  and  bottles  in  it  gleaming.  They  made  ber  think 
suddenly  of  England.  She  had  no  idea  why.  But  it  was  too 
warm  for  England.  There,  in  the  autumn  time,  an  open  window 
would  let  in  a  cold  air,  probably  a  biting  blast.  The  wooden 
shutter  would  be  shaking.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  a  sound  of 
rain.  And  Domini  found  herself  vaguely  pitying  England  and 
the  people  mewed  up  in  it  for  the  winter.  Yet  how  many  winters 
she  had  spent  there,  dreaming  of  liberty  and  doing  dreary  things, 
— things  without  savour,  without  meaning,  without  salvation  for 
brain  or  soul.  Her  mind  was  still  dulled  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  narcotic  she  had  taken.  She  was  a  strong  and  active  woman, 
with  long  limbs  and  well-knit  muscles,  a  clever  fencer,  a  tire- 
less swimmer,  a  fine  horsewoman.  But  to-night  she  felt  almost 
neurotic,  like  one  of  the  weak  or  dissipated  sisterhood  for  whom 
"rest  cures"  are  invented,  and  by  whom  bland  doctors  live. 
That  heaving  red  floor  continually  emphasised  for  her  her 
present  feebleness.  She  hated  feebleness.  So  she  blew  out  the 
candle  and,  with  misplaced  energy,  strove  resolutely  to  sleep- 
Possibly  her  resolution  defeated  its  object  She  continued  in 
a  condition  of  dull  and  heavy  wakefulness  till  the  darkness 
became  intolerable  to  her.  In  it  she  saw  perpetually  the  long 
procession  of  the  pale  recruits  winding  up  the  hill  of  Addouna 
with  their  bags  and  bundles,  like  spectres  on  a  way  of  dreams. 
Finally  she  resolved  to  accept  a  sleepless  night.  She  lit  her 
candle  again  and  saw  that  the  brick  floor  was  no  longer  heaving. 
Two  of  the  books  that  she  called  her  "bed-books"  lay  within 
easy  reach  of  her  hand.  One  was  Newman's  Dream  of  Genmtius, 
the  other  a  volume  of  the  Badminton  Library.  She  chose  the 
former  and  b^an  to  read. 

Towards  two  o'clock  she  heard  a  long-continued  rustling. 
At  first  she  supposed  that  her  tired  brain  was  still  playing  her 
tricks.      But   the   rustling   continued    and  grew    louder.     It 
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sounded  like  a  ikmsc  coming  from  something  very  wide,  and 
spread  out  as  a  veil  over  an  immense  surface.  She  got  up, 
walked  across  the  floor  to  the  open  window  and  unfastened  the 
persietnus.  Heavy  lain  was  falling.  The  night  was  very  black, 
and  smelt  rich  and  damp,  as  if  it  held  in  its  arms  strange 
offerings— a  merchandise  altogether  foreign,  tropical  and  alluring. 
As  she  stood  there,  face  to  face  with  a  wonder  that  she  could  not 
3«e,  Domini  forgot  Newman.  She  felt  the  brave  companionship 
of  mystery.  In  it  she  divined  the  beating  pulses,  the  hot, 
surging  blood  of  freedom. 

She  wanted  freedom,  a  wide  horizon,  the  great  winds,  the 
great  sun,  the  terrible  spaces,  the  glowing,  shimmering  radiance, 
the  hot,  entrancing  noons  and  bloomy,  purple  nights  of  Africa- 
She  wanted  the  nomad's  fires  and  the  acid  voices  of  the  Kabyle 
dogs.  She  wanted  the  roar  of  the  tom-toms,  the  clash  of  the 
cymbals,  the  rattle  of  the  negroes'  castanets,  the  fluttering, 
painted  fingers  of  the  dancers.  She  wanted — more  than  she 
could  express,  more  than  she  knew.  It  was  there,  want,  aching 
in  her  heart,  as  she  drew  into  her  nostrils  this  strange  and 
wealthy  atmosphere. 

When  Domini  returned  to  her  bed  she  found  it  impossible  to 
read  any  more  Newman.  The  rain  and  the  scents  coming  up 
out  of  the  hidden  earth  of  Africa  had  carried  her  mind  away,  as 
if  on  a  magic  carpet.  She  was  content  now  to  lie  awake  in  the 
dark. 

Domini  was  thirty-two,  unmarried,  and  in  a  singularly  inde- 
pendent— some  might  have  thought  a  singularly  lonely — situa- 
tion. Her  father,  Lord  Rens,  bad  recently  died,  leaving 
Domini,  who  was  his  only  child,  a  targe  fortune.  His  life  had 
been  a  curious  and  a  tragic  one.  Lady  Rens,  Domini's  mother, 
had  been  a  great  beauty  of  a  gipsy  type,  the  daughter  of  a 
Hungarian  mother  and  of  Sir  Henry  Arlwortb,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  ardent  English  Catholics  of  his  day.  A  son  of 
his  became  a  priest,  and  a  famous  preacher  and  writer  on 
religious  subjects.  Another  child,  a  daughter,  took  the  veil 
Lady  Rens,  who  was  not  clever,  although  she  was  almost 
universally  considered  to  have  the  face  of  a  muse,  shared  in 
the  family  ardour  for  the  Church,  but  was  far  too  fond  of  the 
world  to  leave  it.    While  she  was  very  young  she  met  Lord  Rens, 
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a  Lifeguardsman  of  twenty-six,  who  called  himself  a  Protestant, 
but  who  was  really  quite  happy  without  any  faith.  He  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her  and,  in  order  to  marry  her,  became  a 
Catholic,  and  even  a  very  derout  one,  aiding  his  wife's  Church 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  giving  lai^e  sums  to  Catholic 
charities,  and  working,  with  almost  fiery  zeal,  for  the  spread  of 
Catholicism  in  England. 

Unfortunately,  his  new  bith  was  founded  only  on  love  for  a 
human  being,  and  when  Lady  Rens,  who  was  intensely  pas- 
sionate and  impulsive,  suddenly  threw  all  her  principles  to  the 
vinds,  and  ran  away  with  a  Hungarian  musician,  who  had  made 
a  furore  one  season  in  London  by  his  magnificent  violin-playing, 
her  husband,  stricken  in  his  soul,  and  also  wounded  almost  to 
the  death  in  his  pride,  abandoned  abruptly  the  religion  of  the 
woman  who  had  converted  and  betrayed  him. 

Domini  was  nineteen,  and  had  recently  been  presented  at 
Court  when  the  scandal  of  her  mother's  escapade  shook  tbe 
town,  and  changed  her  father  in  a  day  from  one  of  the  happiest 
to  one  of  the  most  cynical,  embittered  and  despairing  of  men. 
She,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  both  her  parents  as  a  Catholic, 
who  had  from  her  earliest  years  been  earnestly  educated  in  the 
beauties  of  religion,  was  now  exposed  to  the  almost  frantic 
penuasions  of  a  father  who,  hating  all  that  he  had  formerly 
loved,  abandoning  all  that,  influenced  by  bis  faithless  wife,  he 
bad  formerly  clung  to,  wished  to  carry  his  daughter  with  him  into 
his  new  and  most  miserable  way  of  life.  But  Domini,  who,  with 
much  of  her  mother's  dark  beauty,  had  inherited  much  of  her 
quick  vehemence  and  passion,  was  also  gifted  with  brains,  and 
with  a  certain  largeness  of  temperament  and  clearness  of  insight 
which  Lady  Rens  lacked.  Even  when  she  was  still  quivering 
under  the  shock  and  shame  of  her  mother's  guilt  and  her 
own  solitude,  she  was  unable  to  share  her  father's  intensely 
eg<Hstic  view  of  the  religion  of  the  culprit.  She  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  tbe  faith  in  which  she  had  been  brought  op  was 
proved  to  be  a  sham  because  one  of  its  professors,  whom  she 
had  above  all  others  loved  and  trusted,  had  broken  away  from  its 
teachings  and  defied  her  own  belief.  She  would  not  secede  with 
her  father,  but  remained  in  the  Church  of  the  mother  she  was 
never  to  see  again,  and  this  in  spite  of  extraordinary  and  dogged 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  Lord  Rens  to  pervert  her  to  his  owd 
Atheism.  His  mind  had  beea  so  wuped  by  the  agon^r  of  his 
heart  that  he  had  come  to  feel  as  if  hy  tearing  hii  only  child 
from  the  religion  he  had  been  led  to  by  the  greatest  sioner  he 
had  known,  he  would  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  purifyir^  his 
life  tarnished  by  his  wife's  conduct,  raising  again  a  little  way  the 
pride  she  had  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Her  uncle,  Father  Arlworth,  helped  Domini  by  his  support  and 
counsel  in  this  critical  period  of  her  life,  and  Lord  Rens  in  time 
ceased  from  the  endeavour  to  carry  his  child  with  him  as  com- 
panion in  his  tragic  journey  from  love  and  belief  to  hatred  and 
denial.  He  turned  to  the  violent  occupations  of  despair,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  hideous  enongh,  as  the  world  knew  and 
Domini  sometimes  suspected*  But  though  Domini  had  resisted 
him  she  was  not  unmoved  or  wholly  uninfluenced  by  her 
mother's  desertion  and  its  effect  upon  her  father.  She  remained 
a  Calbolic,  but  she  gradually  ceased  from  being  a  devout  one. 
Although  she  had  seemed  to  stand  firm  she  had  in  truth  been 
shaken,  if  not  in  her  belief,  in  a  more  precious  thing — her  love. 
She  complied  with  the  ordinances,  but  felt  little  of  the  inner 
beauty  of  her  faith.  The  effort  she  had  made  in  withstanding 
her  father's  assault  upon  it  had  exhausted  her.  Though  she  had 
had  the  strength  to  triumph  at  the  moment,  a  partial  and  secret 
collapse  was  the  price  she  had  afterwards  to  pay.  Father 
Arlworth,  who  had  a  subtle  understanding  of  human  nature, 
noticed  that  Domini  was  changed  and  slightly  hardened  by 
the  tragedy  she  had  known,  and  was  not  surprised  or  shocked. 
Nor  did  he  attempt  to  force  her  character  back  into  its 
former  way  of  beauty.  He  knew  that  to  do  so  would  be 
dangerous,  that  Domini's  nature  required  peam  in  which  to 
become  absolutely  normal  once  again  after  the  shock  it  bad 
sustained. 

When  Domini  was  twenty-one  he  died,  and  her  safest  guide, 
the  one  who  understood  her  best,  went  from  her.  The  years 
passed.  She  lived  with  her  embittered  father,  and  drifted  into 
the  unthinking  worldliness  of  the  life  of  her  order.  Her  home 
was  far  from  ideal.  Yet  she  would  not  marry.  The  wreck  of 
her  parents'  domestic  life  had  rendered  her  mistrustful  of  human 
relations.    She  had  seen  something  of  the  terror  of  love,  and 
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could  not,  like  other  women,  regard  it  as  safety  and  as  sweetness. 
So  she  put  it  from  her,  and  Btrove  to  fill  tier  life  with  all  those 
lesser  things  which  men  and  women  grasp,  as  the  Chinese  grasp 
the  opium  pipe,  those  things  which  lull  our  comprehension  of 
realities  to  sleep. 

When  Lord  Rens  died,  still  blaspheming,  and  without  any  of 
the  consolations  of  religion,  Domini  felt  the  imperious  need  of 
(diange.  She  did  not  grieve  actively  for  the  dead  tnao.  In  his 
last  years  they  had  been  very  far  apart,  and  his  death  relieved  her 
from  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  a  tragedy.  Lord  Rens  had 
grown  to  regard  his  daughter  almost  with  enmity  in  his  enmity 
against  her  mother's  religion,  which  was  hers.  She  had  come  to 
think  of  him  rather  with  pity  than  with  love.  Yet  his  death  was 
a  shock  to  her.  When  he  could  speak  no  more,  but  only  lie 
still,  she  remembered  suddenly  just  what  he  had  been  before  her 
mother's  flight.  The  succeeding  period,  long  though  it  had  been 
and  ugly,  was  blotted  out.  She  wept  for  the  poor,  broken  life 
now  ended,  and  was  afraid  for  his  future  in  the  other  world. 
His  departure  into  the  unknown  roused  her  abruptly  to  a  clear 
conception  of  how  his  action  and  her  mother's  had  affected  her 
own  (±aract^.  As  she  stood  by  his  bed  she  wondered  what  she 
might  have  been  if  her  mother  had  been  true,  her  father  happy, 
to  the  end.  Then  she  felt  afraid  of  herself,  recognising  partially, 
and  for  the  first  time,  how  all  these  years  had  seen  her  long 
indifference.  She  felt  self-conscious  too,  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  of  life,  and  as  if  she  had  always  been,  and  still  remained, 
rather  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  than  a  woman.  A 
desolate  enervation  of  spirit  descended  upon  her,  a  sort  of  bitter, 
and  yet  dull,  perplexity.  She  began  to  wonder  what  she  was, 
capable  of  what,  of  how  much  good  or  evil,  and  to  feel  sure  that 
she  did  not  know,  had  never  known  or  tried  to  find  out  Once, 
in  this  state  of  mindg  she  went  to  confession.  She  came  away 
feeling  that  she  had  just  joined  with  the  priest  in  a  farce.  How 
can  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  about  herself  make  anything 
but  a  worthless  confession  P  she  thought.  To  say  what  you  have 
done  is  not  always  to  say  what  you  are.  And  only  what  you  are 
matters  eternally. 

Presently,  still  in  this  perplexity  of  spirit,  she  left  England 
with  only  her  maid  as  companion.    After  a  short  tour  in  the 
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south  of  Europe,  with  which  she  was  too  familiar,  she  crossed  the 
sea  to  Africa,  which  she  had  never  seen.  Her  destination  w« 
Beni-Mora.  She  had  chosen  it  because  she  liked  its  name, 
because  she  saw  on  the  map  that  it  was  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara 
Desert,  because  she  knew  it  was  small,  quiet, 'yet  face  to  face  with 
an  immensity  of  which  she  had  often  dreamed.  Idly  she  fancied 
that  perhaps  in  the  sunny  solitude  of  Beni-Mora,  far  from  all  the 
friends  and  reminiscences  of  her  old  life,  she  might  learn  to 
understand  herself.  How?  She  did  not  know.  She  did  not 
seek  to  know.  Here  was  a  vague  pilgrimage,  as  many  pil- 
grimages are  in  this  world — the  journey  of  a  searcher  who 
knew  not  what  she  sought.  And  so  now  she  lay  in  the  dark, 
and  heard  the  rustle  of  the  warm  African  rain,  and  smelt  the 
perfumes  rising  from  the  ground,  and  felt  that  the  unknown  was 
very  near  her — the  unknown  with  all  its  blessed  possibilities  of 
change. 

II 

LOHO  before  dawn  the  Italian  waiter  rolled  off  his  little  bed, 
put  a  cap  on  his  head,  and  knocked  at  Doroini's  and  at  Socanne 
Charpot's  doors. 

It  was  still  dark,  and  still  raining,  when  the  two  women  came 
out  to  get  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  stadon. 
The  Place  de  la  Marine  was  a  sea  of  mud,  brown  and  sticky  as 
nougat.  Wet  palms  dripped  by  the  railing  near  a  desolate  kiosk 
painted  gteaa  and  blue.  The  sky  was  grey  and  low.  Curtains 
of  tarpaulin  wer»  let  down  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  coachman,  who  looked  like  a  Maltese,  and  wore  a  round  ^ 
cap  edged  with  pale  yellow  fur,  was  muffled  up  to  the  ears. 
Suzanne's  white  face  was  puffy  with  fatigue,  and  her  dark  eyes, 
generally  good-natured  and  hopeful,  were  dreary,  and  squinted 
slightly,  as  she  tipped  the  Italian  waiter,  and  banded  her  mis- 
tress's dressing-bag  and  rug  into  the  carriage.  The  waiter  stood 
on  the  discoloured  step,  yawning  from  ear  to  ear.  Even  the  tip 
could  not  excite  him.  Before  the  carriage  started  he  had  gone 
into  the  hotel  and  banged  the  door.  The  horses  trotted  quickly 
through  the  mud,  descending  the  hill.  One  of  the  tarpaulin 
curtains  bad  been  left  unbuttoned  by  the  coachman.    It  flapped 
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to  and  fro,  and  when  its  movement  was  outward  Domini  could 
catch  short  glimpses  of  mud,  of  glistening  palm-leaves  with  yellow 
stems,  of  gas-lamps,  and  of  something  that  was  like  an  extended 
grey  nothingness.  This  was  the  sea.  Twice  she  saw  Arabs 
tradging  along,  holding  their  skirts  up  in  a  bunch  sideways,  and 
showing  legs  bare  beyond  the  knees.  Hoods  hid  their  faces. 
They  appeared  to  be  agitated  by  the  weather,  and  to  be  con- 
tinually trying  to  plant  their  naked  feet  in  dry  places.  Suzanne, 
who  sat  opposite  to  Domini,  had  her  eyes  shut  If  she  had  not 
from  time  to  time  passed  her  tongue  quickly  over  her  full,  pale 
lips  she  would  have  looked  like  a  dead  thing.  The  coquettish 
angle  at  which  her  little  black  hat  was  set  on  her  head  seemed 
absurdly  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and  her  mood.  It 
suggested  a  hat  being  worn  at  some  festival.  Her  black, 
gloved  hands  were  twisted  together  in  her  lap,  and  she  allowed 
her  plump  body  to  wag  quite  loosely  with  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  making  no  attempt  at  resistance.  She  had  really  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse  sitting  up.  The  tarpaulin  flapped  mono- 
tonously. The  coachman  cried  out  in  the  dimness  to  his  hones 
like  a  Urd,  prolonging  his  call  drearily,  and  then  violently  crack- 
ing his  whip.  Domini  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  loose  tarpaulin, 
so  that  she  might  not  miss  one  of  the  wet  visions  it  discovered 
by  its  reiterated  movement.  She  had  not  slept  at  all,  and  felt  as 
if  there  were  a  gritty  dryness  close  behind  her  eyes.  She  also  felt 
very  alert  and  enduring,  but  not  in  the  least  natural.  Had  some 
extraordinary  event  occurred;  had  the  carriage,  for  instance, 
rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  road  into  the  sea,  she  was  convinced 
that  she  could  not  have  managed  to  be  either  surprised  or 
alarmed.  If  anyone  bad  asked  her  whether  she  was  tired  she 
would  certainly  have  answered  "  No." 

Like  her  mother,  Domini  was  of  a  gipsy  type.  She  stood  five 
feet  ten,  had  thick,  almost  coarse  and  wavy  black  hair  that  was 
parted  in  the  middle  of  her  small  head,  dark,  almond-shaped, 
heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  a  clear,  warmly-white  skin,  unflecked  with 
colour.  She  never  flushed  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or 
emotion.  Her  forehead  was  broad  and  low.  Her  eyebrows 
were  long  and  level,  thicker  than  most  women's.  The  shape  of 
her  face  was  oval,  with  a  straight,  short  nose,  a  short  but  rather 
prominent  and  round  chin,  and  a  very  expressive  moutb,  not 
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very  smalt,  slightly  depressed  at  the  comers,  with  perfect  teeth, 
and  red  lips  that  were  untiiually  flexible.  Hei  fignre  was  remark- 
ably athletic,  with  shoulders  that  were  broad  in  a  womao,  and  a 
naturally  small  waist.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  also  small.  She 
walked  splendidly,  like  a  Syrian,  but  without  his  defiant  insolence. 
In  her  face,  when  it  was  in  repose,  there  was  usually  an  expression 
of  still  indifference,  some  thought  of  opposition.  She  looked  her 
age,  and  had  never  used  a  powder-puff  in  her  life.  She  could 
smile  easily  and  easily  become  animated,  and  in  her  animation 
there  was  often  fire,  as  in  her  calmness  there  was  sometimes 
cloud.  Timid  people  were  generally  disconcerted  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  her  manner  did  not  always  reassure  them.  Her 
obvioas  physical  strength  had  something  surprising  in  it,  and 
woke  wonder  as  to  how  it  had  been,  or  might  be,  used.  Even 
when  her  eyes  were  shut  she  looked  singularly  wakeful. 

Domini  and  Suzanne  got  to  the  station  of  Robertvitle  much 
too  early.  The  large  hall  in  which  they  had  to  wait  was 
miserably  lit,  blank  and  decidedly  cold.  The  ticket -office 
was  on  the  left,  and  the  room  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
broad,  low  counter,  on  which  the  heavy  luggage  was  placed 
before  being  weighed  by  two  unshaven  and  hulking  men  in  blue 
smocks.  Three  or  four  Arab  touts,  in  excessively  shabby 
European  clothes  and  turbans,  surrounded  Domini,  with  offers 
of  assisUnce.  One,  the  dirtiest  of  the  group,  with  a  gaping 
eye^ocket,  in  which  there  was  no  eye,  succeeded  by  his 
passionate  volubility  and  impudence  in  attaching  himself  to  her 
in  a  sort  of  official  capacity.  He  spoke  fluent,  but  bulty, 
French,  which  attracted  Suzanne,  and,  being  abnormally  muscular 
and  active,  in  an  amazingly  short  time  got  hold  of  all  their  boxes 
and  bags  and  ranged  them  on  the  counter.  He  then  indulged 
in  a  dramatic  performance,  which  he  apparently  considered 
likely  to  rouse  into  life  and  attention  the  two  unshaven  men  in 
smocks,  who  were  smoking  cigarettes,  and  staring  vaguely  at  the 
metal  sheet  on  which  the  luggage  was  placed  to  be  weighed. 
Suzanne  remained  expectantly  in  attendance,  and  Domini,  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  seeing  no  bench  to  rest  on,  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  hall  near  the  entrance. 

It  was  now  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  air 
Domini  fancied  that  she  felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  coming 
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dawn.  Beyond  the  opening  of  the  statioo,  as  she  passed  and 
repassed  in  her  slow  and  aimless  walk,  she  saw  the  soaking 
tarpaulin  curtains  of  the  carriage  she  bad  just  left  glistening 
in  the  faint  lamp-light.  After  a  few  minutes  the  Aiabs  she  bad 
noticed  on  the  road  entered.  Their  brown,  slipperless  feet 
were  caked  with  sticky  mud,  and  directly  they  found  themselves 
under  shelter  in  a  dry  place  they  dropped  the  robes  they  had 
been  holding  up,  and,  bending  down,  began  to  flick  it  off  on  to 
the  floor  with  theii  delicate  fingers.  They  did  this  with 
extraordinary  care  and  precision,  rubbed  the  soles  of  their  feet 
repeatedly  ^inst  the  boards,  and  then  put  on  their  yellow 
slippers  and  threw  back  the  hoods  which  had  been  drawn  over 
their  heads. 

A  few  French  passengers  straggled  in,  yawning  and  looking 
irritable.  The  touts  surrounded  them,  with  noisy  ofiers  of 
assistance.  The  men  in  smocks  still  continued  to  smoke  and 
to  stare  at  the  metal  sheet  on  the  floor.  Although  the  luggage 
now  extended  in  quite  a  long  line  upon  the  counter  they  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  or  to  the  violent  and  reiterated  cries  of  the 
Arabs  who  stood  behind  it,  anxious  to  earn  a  tip  by  getting  it 
weighed  and  registered  quickly.  Apparently  they  were  wrapped  in 
savage  dreams.  At  length  a  tight  shone  through  the  small  opening 
of  the  ticket-office,  the  men  in  smocks  stirred  and  threw  down 
their  cigarette  stumps,  and  the  few  travellere  pressed  forward 
against  the  counter,  and  pointed  to  their  boxes  with  their  sticks 
and  hands.  Suzanne  Charpot  assumed  an  expression  of  attentive 
suspicion,  and  Domini  ceased  from  walking  up  and  down. 
Several  of  the  recruits  came  in  hastily,  accompanied  by  two 
Zouaves.  They  were  wet,  and  looked  dazed  and  tired  out 
Grasping  their  bags  and  bundles  they  went  towards  the  pUtform. 
A  train  glided  slowly  in,  gleaming  faintly  with  lights.  Domini's 
trunks  were  slammed  down  on  the  weighing  machine,  and 
Suzanne,  drawing  out  her  purse,  took  her  stand  before  the 
shining  hole  of  the  ticket-office. 

In  the  wet  darkness  there  rose  up  a  sound  like  a  child 
calling  out  an  insulting  remark.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  pipbg  of  a  horn.  With  a  jerk  the  train  started,  passed 
one  by  one  the  station  lamps,  and,  with  a  steady  jangling  and 
lattlinj^  drew  out  into  the  shrouded  country.     Domini  was  in 
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a  wretchedly-lit  carriage  with  three  Freochmen,  facing  the  door 
which  opened  on  to  the  platform.  The  man  opposite  to  her 
was  enormously  fat,  with  a  coal-black  beard  growing  up  to 
his  eyes.  He  wore  black  gloves  and  trousers,  a  huge  blade 
cloth  bat,  and  a  thick  black  cloak  with  a  black  buckle  near  the 
throat.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  bis  luge,  heavy  head  drooped 
forward.  Domini  wondered  if  he  was  travelling  to  the  funeral  of 
some  relative.  The  two  other  men,  one  of  whom  looked  like  a 
commercial  traveller,  kept  shifting  their  feet  upon  the  hot-water 
tins  that  lay  on  the  floor,  clearing  their  throats  and  sighing 
loudly.  One  of  them  coughed,  let  down  the  window,  spat,  drew 
the  window  up,  sat  sideways,  put  his  l^s  suddenly  up  on  the 
seat  and  groaned.  The  train  rattled  more  harshly,  and  shook 
from  side  to  side  as  it  got  up  speed.  Rain  streamed  down  the 
window-panes,  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything. 

Domini  still  felt  alert,  but  an  overpowering  sensation  of 
dreariness  had  come  to  her.  She  did  not  attribute  this  sensa- 
tion to  fatigue.  She  did  not  tiy  to  analyse  it  She  only  felt  as  if 
she  bad  never  seen  or  heard  anything  that  was  not  cheerless,  as 
if  she  had  never  known  anything  that  was  not  either  sad,  or  odd, 
or  inexplicable-  What  did  she  remember?  A  triun  of  trifles 
that  seemed  to  have  been  enough  to  fill  all  her  life ;  the  arrival 
of  the  nervous  and  badly-dressed  recruits  at  the  wharf,  their 
embarkation,  their  last  staring  and  pathetic  look  at  France,  the 
stormy  voyage,  the  sordid  illness  of  almost  everyone  on  board, 
the  approach  long  after  sundown  to  the  small  and  unknown 
town,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  clearly,  the 
marshalling  of  the  recruits  pale  with  sickness,  their  pitiful 
attempt  at  cheerful  singing,  angrily  checked  by  the  Zouaves  in 
charge  of  them,  their  departure  up  the  hill  carrying  their  poor 
belongii^s,  the  sleepless  night,  the  sound  of  the  rain  falling, 
the  scents  rising  from  the  unseen  earth,  the  tap  of  the  Italian 
waiter  at  the  door,  the  damp  drive  to  the  station,  the  long  wait 
there,  the  sneering  signal,  followed  by  the  piping  horn,  the 
jerking  and  rattling  of  the  carriage,  the  dim  light  within  it 
falling  upon  the  stout  Frenchman  in  his  mourning,  the  streaming 
water  upon  the  window-panes.  These  few  sights,  sounds,  sen- 
sations were  like  the  story  of  a  life  to  Domini  just  then,  were  more, 
were  like  the  whole  of  life ;  always  dull  noisei  straiige,  flitting, 
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pale  faces,  and  an  unknown  region  that  remained  perpetually  in- 
visible, and  that  must  surely  be  ugly  or  terrible. 

The  train  stopped  frequently  at  lonely  litde  stations.  Domini 
looked  out,  letting  down  the  window  for  a  moment.  At  each 
station  she  saw  a  tiny  house  with  a  peaked  roof,  a  wooden 
railing  dividii^  the  platform  from  the  country  road,  mud,  grass 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  water-drops,  and  tall,  dripping, 
sbi^gy  eucalyptus  trees.  Sometime&the  station-master's  children 
peered  at  the  train  with  curious  eyes,  and  depressed-looking 
Arabs,  carefully  wrapped  up,  their  mouths  and  chins  covered  by 
folds  of  linen,  got  in  and  out  slowly. 

Once  Domini  saw  two  women,  in  thin,  floating  white  dresses 
and  spangled  veils,  hurrying  by  hke  ghosts  in  the  dark.  Heavy 
silver  ornaments  jangled  on  their  ankles,  above  their  black 
slippers  splashed  with  mud.  Their  sombre  eyes  stared  out 
from  circles  of  kohl,  and,  with  stained,  daret-coloured  hands, 
whose  nails  were  bright  red,  they  clasped  their  light  and  bridal 
raiment  to  their  prominent  breasts.  They  were  escorted  by  a 
gigantic  man,  almost  black,  with  a  zigzag  scar  across  the  left  side 
of  bis  face,  who  wore  a  shining  brown  burnous  over  a  grey 
woollen  jacket  He  pushed  the  two  women  into  the  train  as  if 
be  were  pushing  bales,  and  got  in  after  them,  showing  enormous 
bare  legs,  with  calves  that  stuck  out  like  lumps  of  iron. 

The  darkness  began  to  fade,  and  presently,  as  the  grey  light 
grew  slowly  stronger,  the  rain  ceased,  and  it  was  possible  to  see 
through  the  gUss  of  the  carriage  window. 

The  country  began  to  discover  itself,  as  if  timidly,  to 
Domini's  eyes.  She  had  recently  noticed  that  the  train  was 
gomg  very  slowly,  and  she  could  now  see  why.  They  were 
mounting  a  steep  incline.  The  rich,  damp  earth  of  the  plains 
beyond  RobertviUe,  with  its  rank  grass,  its  moist  ploughland  and 
groves  of  eucalyptus,  was  already  left  behind.  The  train  was 
pawling  in  a  cup  of  the  hills,  grey,  sterile  and  abandoned, 
without  roads  or  houses,  without  a  single  tree.  Small,  grey-green 
bushes  flourished  here  and  there  on  tiny  humps  of  earth,  but 
they  seemed  rather  to  emphasise  than  to  diminish  the  aspect  of 
poverty  presented  by  the  soil,  over  which  the  dawn,  rising  from 
the  wet  arms  of  night,  shed  a  cold  and  reticent  illumination.  By 
a  gash  in  the  rounded  hills,  where  the  earth  was  brownish 
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yellow,  a  fiock  of  goats  with  Sapping  ears  tripped  slowly,  followed 
by  two  Arab  boys  in  rags.  One  of  the  boys  was  playing  upon  a 
pipe  covered  with  red  arabeaqnes.  Domini  heard  two  or  three 
bus  of  the  melody.  They  were  ineffably  wild  and  birdlike,  very 
clear  and  sweet  They  seemed  to  her  to  match  exactly  the 
pure  and  ascetic  light  cast  by  the  dawn  over  these  hare,  grejr 
hills,  and  they  stirred  her  abruptly  from  the  depressed  lassitude 
in  which  the  dreary  chances  of  recent  travel  had  drowned  her. 
She  b^an,  with  a  certain  faint  excitement,  to  realise  that  these 
low,  round-backed  bills  were  African,  that  she  was  leaving 
behind  the  sea,  so  many  of  whose  waves  wept  along  European 
shores,  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  broken  and  near  horizon 
line  toward  which  the  train  was  creeping,  hiy  the  great  desert, 
her  destination,  with  its  pale  sands  and  desolate  cities,  its 
sanbumt  tribes  of  workers,  iu  robbers,  warriors  and  priests, 
its  ethereal  mysteries  of  mirage,  its  tragic  splendours  of  colour, 
of  tempest  and  of  heat.  A  s«ise  of  a  wider  world  than  the 
compressed  world  into  which  physical  fatigue  had  decoyed  her 
woke  in  her  brain  and  heart.  The  little  Arab,  playing  carelessly 
upon  his  pipe  with  the  red  arabesques,  was  soon  invisible  among 
his  goats  beside  the  dry  water-course  that  was  probably  the 
limit  of  his  journeying,  but  Domini  felt  tliat  like  a  musician  at 
the  head  of  a  procession  he  had  played  her  bravely  forward  into 
the  dawn  and  Africa. 

At  Ah-Souf  Domini  changed  into  another  train  and  had  the 
carriage  to  herself.  The  recruits  had  reached  their  destination. 
Hers  was  a  longer  pilgrimage  and  still  towards  the  sun.  She 
could  not  afterwards  remember  what  she  thought  about  during 
this  part  of  her  journey.  Subsequent  events  so  coloured  all  her 
memories  of  Africa  that  every  fold  of  its  sun-dried  soil  was 
endowed  in  her  mind  with  the  significance  of  a  living  thing. 
Every  palm  beside  a  well,  every  stunted  vine  and  clambering 
flower  upon  an  aubergt  wall,  every  form  of  hill  and  silhouette  of 
shadow,  became  in  her  heart  intense  with  the  beauty  and  the 
pathos  she  used,  as  a  child,  to  think  must  lie  beyond  the  sunset. 

And  so  she  forgot. 

A  strange  sense  of  leaving  all  things  behind  had  stolen  over 
her.  She  was  really  fatigued  by  travel  and  by  want  of  sleep,  but 
she  did  not  know  it.    Lying  back  in  her  seat,  with  her  head 
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agiimt  the  dirt;  white  covering;  of  the  shaking  carriage,  she 
watched  the  great  change  that  was  coming  over  the  land. 

It  seemed  as  if  God  were  putting  forth  His  hand  to  withdraw 
gradoally  all  things  of  His  creation,  all  the  furniture  He  had  put 
into  the  great  Palace  of  the  world;  as  if  He  meant  to  leave  it 
empty  and  utterly  naked. 

So  Domini  thought 

First  He  took  the  rich  and  shaggy  grass,  and  all  the  little 
flowers  that  bloomed  modestly  in  it.  Then  He  drew  away  the 
orange  groves,  the  oleander  and  the  apricot  trees,  the  faithful 
eucalyptus  with  its  pale  stems  and  tressy  foliage,  the  sweet  waters 
that  fertilised  the  soil,  making  it  soft  and  brown  where  the  plough 
seamed  it  into  furrows,  the  tufted  plants  and  giant  reeds  that 
crowd  where  water  ia.  And  still,  as  the  train  ran  on,  His  gifts 
were  fewer.  At  last  even  the  palms  were  gone,  and  the  Barbary 
fig  displayed  no  longer  among  the  crumbling  boulders  its  tortured 
strength,  and  the  pale  and  fantastic  evolutions  of  its  unnatural 
foliage.  Stones  lay  everywhere  upon  the  pale  yellow  or  grey- 
brown  earth.  Crystals  glittered  in  the  sun  like  shallow  jewels, 
and  far  away,  under  clouds  that  were  dark  and  feathery,  appeared 
hard  and  rdentless  mountains,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  made 
of  iron  carved  into  horrible  and  jagged  shapes.  Where  they  fell 
into  ravines  they  became  black.  Their  swelling  bosses  and 
flanks,  sharp  sometimes  as  the  spines  of  animals,  were  steel 
coloured.  Their  summits  were  pur|de,  deepening  where  the 
clouds  came  down  to  ebony. 

Journeying  towards  these  terrible  fastnesses  were  caravans 
on  which  Domini  looked  with  a  heavy  and  letha^ic  interest. 
Many  Kabyles,  fairer  than  she  was,  moved  slowly  on  foot  towards 
their  rock  villages. 

Over  the  withered  earth  they  went  towards  the  distant 
monnlains  and  the  clouds.  The  sun  was  hidden.  The  wind 
continued  to  rise.  Sand  found  its  way  in  through  the  carriage 
windows.  The  mountains,  as  Domini  saw  them  more  clearly, 
lo(Aed  more  gloomy,  more  unearthly.  There  was  something 
tunatural  in  their  bard  outlines,  in  the  r^d  mystery  of  their 
innumetable  clefts.  That  all  these  people  should  be  journeying 
towards  them  was  pathetic,  and  grieved  the  imagination. 

The  wind  seemed  so  cold,  now  the  sun  was  hidden,  that  she 
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had  drawn  both  the  windows  up  and  thrown  a  nif  over  her. 
She  put  her  feet  up  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  half  closed  her 
eyes.  But  she  still  turned  them  towards  the  glass  on  her  left, 
and  watched.  It  seemed  to  her  quite  impossible  that  this 
shaking  and  slowly  moving  train  had  any  destination.  The 
desolation  of  the  country  had  become  so  absolute  that  she  could 
not  conceive  of  anything  but  still  greater  desolation  lying 
beyond.  She  had  no  feeling  that  she  was  mwely  tmversing  a 
tract  of  sterility.  Her  sensation  was  that  she  had  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  world  God  had  created,  and  come  into  some 
other  place,  upon  which  He  had  never  looked  and  of  which  He 
had  no  knowledge. 

Abruptly  she  felt  as  if  hei  father  had  entered  into  some  such 
region  when  he  forced  his  way  out  of  his  religion.  And  in  this 
region  he  had  died.  She  had  stood  on  the  verge  of  it  by  bis 
deathbed.     Now  she  was  in  it. 

There  were  no  Arabs  journeying  now.  No  tents  huddled 
among  the  low  bushes.  The  last  sign  of  vegetation  was 
obliterated.  The  earth  rose  and  fell  in  a  series  of  humps  and 
depressions,  interspersed  with  piles  of  rock.  Every  shade  of 
yellow  and  of  brown  mingled  and  flowed  away  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Here  and  there  dry  water-courses  showed 
their  teeth.  Their  crumbling  banks  were  like  the  rind  of  an 
orange.  Little  birds,  the  hue  of  the  earth,  with  tufted  crests, 
tripped  jauntily  among  the  stones,  fluttered  for  a  few  yards  and 
alighted,  with  an  air  of  strained  alertness,  as  if  their  minute 
bodies  were  full  of  trembling  wires.  They  were  the  only  living 
things  Domini  coi{ld  see. 

She  thought  again  of  her  Father.  In  some  such  region  as 
this  his  soul  must  surely  be  wandering,  far  away  from  God. 

She  let  down  the  glass. 

The  wind  was  really  cold  and  blowing  gustily.  She  drank  it 
in  as  if  she  were  tasting  a  new  wine,  and  she  was  conscious  at 
once  that  she  had  never  before  breathed  such  air.  There  was 
a  wonderful,  a  startling  flavour  in  it,  the  flavour  of  gigantic 
spaces  and  of  rolling  leagues  of  emptiness.  Neither  among 
mountains  nor  upon  the  sea  bad  she  ever  found  an  atmosphere 
so  fiercely  pure,  clean  and  lively  with  unutterable  freedom.  She 
leaned  out  to  it,  shutting  her  eyes.    And  now  that  she  saw 
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nothing  her  palate  savoured  it  more  intensel)r.  The  thought  of 
faer  Father  fled  from  her.  All  detailed  thoughts,  all  the  minutiae 
of  the  mind  were  swept  away.  She  was  bracing  herself  to  an 
encounter  with  something  gigantic,  something  unshackled,  the 
being  from  whose  lips  this  wonderful  breath  flowed. 

When  two  lovers  kiss  tbeir  breath  mingles,  and,  if  they 
really  love,  each  is  conscious  that  in  the  breath  of  the  loved 
one  is  the  loved  one's  soul,  coming  forth  from  the  temple  of 
the  body  through  the  temple  door.  As  Domini  leaned  out, 
seeing  nothing,  she  was  conscious  that  in  this  breath  she  drank 
there  was  a  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  the  soul  which 
flames  in  the  centre  of  things,  and  beyond.  She  could  not  think 
any  longer  of  her  Father  as  an  outcast  because  he  had  abandoned 
a  religion.  For  all  religions  were  surely  here,  marching  side  by 
side ;  and  behind  them,  background  to  them,  there  was  some- 
thing far  greater  than  any  religion.  Was  it  snow  or  fire?  Was 
it  the  lawlessness  of  that  which  has  made  laws,  or  the  calm  of 
that  which  has  brought  passion  into  betr^g?  &«ater  love  than 
is  in  any  creed,  or  greater  freedom  than  is  in  any  human  liberty? 
Domini  only  felt  that  if  she  had  ever  been  a  slave  at  this  moment 
she  would  have  died  of  joy,  realising  the  boundless  freedom  that 
circles  this  tittle  earth. 

"  Thank  God  for  it  I "  she  murmured  aloud. 

Her  own  words  woke  ber  to  a  consdousness  of  ordinary  things 
— or  made  her  sleep  to  the  eternal. 

She  closed  the  window  and  sat  down. 

A  little  later  the  sun  came  out  ^ain,  and  the  various  shades 
of  yellow  and  of  orange  that  played  over  the  wrinkled  earth 
deepened  and  glowed.  Domini  had  sunk  into  a  lethai^  so 
complete  that,  though  not  asleep,  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  the 
sun.     She  was  dreaming  of  liberty. 

Presently  the  train  slackened  and  stopped.  She  heard  a  loud 
chattering  of  many  voices  and  looked  out.  The  sun  was  now 
shining  brilliantly,  and  she  saw  a  station  crowded  with  Arabs 
ia  white  burnouses,  who  were  vociferously  greeting  friends  in  the 
train,  were  offering  enormous  oranges  for  sale  to  the  passengers, 
or  were  walking  up  and  down  gazing  curiously  into  the  carriages, 
with  the  unblinking  determination  and  indifference  to  a  return 
(rf  scrutiny  which  she  had  already  noticed  and  thought  animal. 
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A  guard  came  upi  told  her  the  place  was  £1-Akbara,  and  that  the 
train  would  stay  there  ten  minutes  to  wait  for  the  train  from 
fieni-Mora.  She  decided  to  get  out  and  stretch  her  cnraped 
limbs.  On  the  platfonn  she  found  Suzanne,  looking  like  a  person 
who  had  just  been  slapped.  One  side  of  the  maid's  face 
was  flushed  and  covered  with  a  faint  tracery  of  tiny  lines.  The 
other  was  greyish  white.  Sleep  hung  in  her  eyes,  over  which  the 
lids  drooped  as  if  they  were  parti^ly  paralysed.  Her  fingers 
were  yellow  from  peeling  an  orange,  and  her  smart  little  hat  was 
cocked  on  one  side.  There  were  grains  of  sand  on  her  black 
gown,  and  when  she  saw  her  mistress  she  at  once  began  to  com- 
press her  lips,  and  to  assume  the  expression  of  obstinate  patience 
characteristic  of  properly-brought-up  servants  who  find  themselves 
travelling  far  from  home  in  outlandish  places. 

"Have  you  been  asleep,  Suzanne?" 

"No,  Mam'zelle." 

"You've  had  an  orange  ?  " 

",I  couldn't  get  it  down,  Mam'selle." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  if  you  can  get  a  cup  of  cofiee 
here?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Mam'zelle.  I  couldn't  touch  this  Arab 
stuff." 

"We  shall  soon  be  there  now." 

Suzanne  made  all  her  naturally  small  features  look  much 
smaller,  glanced  down  at  her  skirt,  and  suddenly  began  to  shake 
the  grains  of  sand  from  it  in  an  outraged  manner,  at  the  same 
time  extending  her  left  foot.  Two  or  three  young  Arabs  came 
up  and  stood,  staring,  round  her.  Their  eyes  were  magnificent, 
and  gravely  observant.  Suzanne  went  on  shaking  and  patting 
her  skirt,  and  Domini  walked  away  down  the  platform,  wondering 
what  a  French  maid's  mind  was  like.  Suzanne's  certainly  had 
its  limiutions.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  horrified  by  the  sight 
of  bare  legs.     Why? 

As  Domini  walked  along  the  platform  among  the  fruit-sellers, 
the  guides,  the  turbaned  porters  with  their  badges,  the  staring 
children  and  the  ragged  wanderers  who  thronged  about  the  train, 
she  thought  of  the  desert  to  which  she  was  now  so  near.  It  lay, 
she  knew,  beyond  the  terrific  wall  of  rock  that  faced  her.  But 
she  could  see  no  opening.     The  towering  summits  of  the  cliffs. 
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jigged  as  the  teetb  of  a  wolf,  broke  cradelf  apon  the  serene 
purity  of  the  sky.  Somewhere,  concealed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
gorge  at  their  feet,  was  the  mouth  from  which  had  poored  forth 
that  wonderful  Weath,  quivering  with  freedom  and  with  unearthly 
things.  The  sun  was  already  declining,  and  the  light  it 
cast  becoming  softened  and  romantic.  Soon  there  would  be 
evenii^  in  the  desert.  Then  there  would  be  night.  And  she 
would  be  there  in  the  night  with  all  things  that  the  desert 
holds. 

A  train  of  camels  was  passing  on  the  white  road  that 
descended  into  the  shadow  of  the  gorge.  Some  savage-looking 
men  accompanied  them,  crying  condoually,  "Oosht  Oosh!" 
They  disappeared,  desert-men  with  their  desert-beasts,  bound  no 
doubt  on  some  tremendous  journey  through  the  regions  of  the 
son.  Where  would  they  at  last  unlade  the  groaning  camels  ? 
Domini  saw  them  in  the  midst  of  dunes  red  with  the  dying  fires 
of  the  west  And  their  shadows  Uy  along  the  sands  like  weary 
things  reposing. 

She  started  when  a  low  voice  spoke  to  her  in  French,  and, 
turning  round,  saw  a  tall  Arab  boy,  magnificently  dressed  in 
pale  blue  doth  trousers,  a  Zouave  jacket  braided  with  gold, 
and  a  fez,  standing  near  her.  She  was  struck  by  the  colour 
of  his  skin,  which  was  faint  as  the  colour  of  atfi  au  hit,  and  by 
the  contrast  between  his  huge  bulk  and  hts  languid,  almost 
effeminate,  demeanour.  As  she  turned  he  smiled  at  her  calmly, 
and  lifted  one  hand  toward  the  wall  of  rock. 

"  Madame  has  seen  the  desert  i "  he  asked. 

"  Never,"  answered  Domini. 

"  It  is  the  garden  of  oblivion,"  he  said,  still  in  a  low  voice, 
and  speaking  with  a  deUcate  refinement  that  was  almost  mincing. 
"  In  the  desert  one  forgets  everything ;  even  the  little  heart  one 
loves,  and  the  desire  of  one's  own  soui." 

"  How  can  that  be  7 "  asked  Domini. 

"Shal-Uh.  It  is  the  will  of  God.  One  remembers  nothing 
any  more." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  gigantic  pinnacles  of  the 
rocks.  There  was  something  fanatical  and  highly  imaginative  in 
their  gaze. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  Domini  asked. 
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"  Batouch,  Madame.    You  are  going  to  Beni-Mora  ?  " 

"Yes,  Batouch." 

"  I  too.  To-night,  under  the  mimoBa  trees,  I  shall  compose 
a  poem.  It  will  be  addressed  to  Irena,  the  dandng-giil.  She 
is  like  the  little  moon  when  it  first  comes  up  above  the  palm 
trees." 

Just  then  the  train  from  Beni-Mora  ran  into  the  station,  and 
Domini  turned  to  seek  her  carriage.  As  she  was  coming  to 
it  she  noticed,  with  the  pang  of  the  selfish  traveller  who  wishes 
to  be  undistmrbed,  that  a  tall  man,  attended  by  an  Arab  porter 
holding  a  green  bi^  was  at  the  door  of  it  and  was  evidently 
about  to  get  in.  He  glanced  round  as  Domini  came  up,  half 
drew  back  rather  awkwardly  as  if  to  allow  her  to  precede  him, 
then  suddenly  sprang  in  before  her.  The  Arab  lifted  in  the 
bag,  and  the  man,  endeavouring  hastily  to  thrust  some  money 
into  his  hand,  dropped  the  coin,  which  fell  down  between  the 
step  of  the  carriage  and  the  platform.  The  Atab  immediately 
made  a  greedy  dive  after  it,  interposing  his  body  between 
Domini  and  the  train ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  stand  waiting 
while  he  looked  for  it,  grubbing  frantically  m  the  earth  with 
his  brown  fingers,  and  uttering  muffled  exclamations,  apparently 
of  rage.  Meanwhile,  the  tall  man  had  put  the  green  bag  up  on 
the  rack,  gone  quickly  to  the  far  side  of  the  carriage,  and  sat 
down  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Domini  was  struck  by  the  mixture  of  indecision  and  blunder- 
ing haste  which  be  had  shown,  and  by  his  lack  of  courtesy 
Evidently  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  she  thought,  or  he  would 
surely  have  obeyed  his  first  impulse  and  allowed  her  to  get  into 
the  train  before  him.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  he  were  determined 
to  be  discourteous,  for  he  sat  with  bis  shoulder  deliberately 
turned  towards  the  door,  and  made  no  attempt  to  get  his  Arab 
out  of  the  way,  although  the  train  was  just  about  to  start. 
Domini  was  very  tired,  and  she  began  to  feel  angry  with  him, 
contemptuous  too.  The  Arab  could  not  find  the  money,  and  the 
little  bom  now  piped  its  warning  of  departure.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  to  get  in  at  once  if  she  did  not  mean  to  stay 
at  El-Akbara.  She  tried  to  pass  the  grovelling  Arab,  but  as  she 
did  so  he  suddenly  sprang  up,  jumped  on  to  the  step  of  the 
carrii^e,  and,   thrusting  his  body  half  through  the  doorway, 
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began  to  address  a  torrent  of  Arabic  to  the  passenger  within. 
The  bom  souoded  agaio,  and  the  carriage  jerked  backwards 
preparatory  to  starting  on  its  way  to  Bent-Mora. 

Doraini  caught  hold  of  the  short  European  jacket  the  Arab 
was  wearing,  and  said  in  French, — 

"  You  must  let  me  get  in  at  once.     The  train  is  going." 

The  man,  howerer,  intent  on  replacing  the  coin  he  had  lost, 
took  no  notice  of  her,  but  went  on  vociferating  and  gesticulating. 
The  traveller  said  something  in  Arabic.  Domini  was  now  very 
angry.  She  gripped  the  jacket,  exerted  all  her  force,  and  pulled 
the  Arab  violently  from  the  door.  He  alighted  on  the  platform 
beside  her  and  nearly  fell  Before  he  had  recovered  himself  she 
sprang  up  into  the  tram,  which  began  to  move  at  that  very 
moment.  As  she  got  in,  the  man  who  had  caused  all  the  bother 
was  leaning  forward  with  a  bit  of  silver  in  his  hand,  looking  as  if 
he  were  about  to  leave  his  seat.  Domini  cast  a  glance  of  contempt 
at  him,  and  he  turned  quickly  to  the  window  again  and  stared 
out,  at  the  same  time  putting  the  coin  back  into  his  pocket. 
A  dull  flush  rose  on  his  cheek,  but  he  attempted  no  apology, 
and  did  not  even  offer  to  fasten  the  lower  handle  of  the  door. 

"  What  a  boor  I "  Domini  thought  as  she  bent  out  of  the 
window  to  do  it. 

When  she  turned  from  the  door,  alter  securing  the  handle, 
she  found  the  carriage  full  of  a  pale  twilight.  The  train  was 
stealing  into  the  gorge,  foUowing  the  caravan  of  camels  which 
she  had  seen  disappearing.  She  paid  no  more  attention  to  her 
companion,  and  her  feeling  of  acute  irritation  against  him  died 
away  for  the  moment.  The  towering  cliffs  cast  mighty  shadows, 
the  darkness  deepened,  the  train,  quickening  its  speed,  seemed 
straining  forward  into  the  arms  of  night  There  was  a  chill  in 
the  air.  Domini  drank  it  into  her  lungs  again,  and  again  was 
startled,  stirred,  by  the  life  and  the  mentality  of  iL  She  was 
conscious  of  receiving  it  with  passion,  as  if,  indeed,  she  held  her 
lips  to  a  mouth  and  diank  some  being's  very  nature  into  hers. 
She  foi^ot  her  recent  vexation  and  the  man  who  had  caused  it. 
She  forgot  everything  in  mere  sensation.  She  had  no  time  to 
ask,  "Whither  am  I  going?"  She  felt  like  one  borne  upon  a 
wave,  seaward,  to  the  wonder,  to  the  dai^er,  perhaps,  of  a  mur- 
muring unknown.     The  rocks  leaned  forward;  their  teeth  were 
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fastened  in  tlie  sky;  tbey  enclosed  the  train,  banishing  the  sun 
and  the  world  from  all  the  hves  within  it.  She  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  rushing  waters  far  beneath  her;  of  crumbling  banks, 
covered  with  diirii  like  the  banks  of  a  disused  quarry;  of 
shattered  boulders,  grouped  in  a  wild  disorder,  as  if  they  bod 
been  vomited  forth  from  some  underworld  or  cast  headlong 
from  the  sky ;  of  the  flying  shapes  of  fruit  trees,  mulberries  and 
apricot  trees,  oleanders  and  palms ;  of  dull  yellow  walls  guarding 
pools  the  colour  of  absinthe,  imperturbable  and  still.  A  strong 
impression  of  increasing  cold  and  darkness  grew  in  her,  and  the 
noises  of  the  train  became  hollow,  and  seemed  to  be  expanding, 
as  if  they  were  striving  to  press  through  the  impendit^!  rocks  and 
find  an  outlet  into  space ;  failing,  they  rose  angrily,  violently,  in 
Domini's  ears,  protesting,  wrangling,  shouting,  declaiming.  The 
darkness  became  like  the  darkness  of  a  nightmare.  All  the  trees 
vanished,  as  if  they  fled  in  fear.  The  rocks  closed  in  as  if  to 
crush  the  train.  There  was  a  moment  in  which  Domini  shut 
her  eyes,  like  one  expectant  of  a  tremendous  blow  that  cannot 
be  avoided. 

She  opened  them  to  a  flood  of  gold,  out  of  which  the  hce  of 
a  man  looked,  like  a  face  looking  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sun. 


Ill 

It  flashed  upon  her  with  the  desert,  with  the  burning  heaps  of 
carnation  and  orange-coloured  rocks,  with  the  first  sand  wilder- 
ness, the  first  brown  villages  glowing  in  the  late  radiance  of  the 
afternoon  like  carven  things  of  bronze,  the  first  oasis  of  palms, 
deep  green  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  and  moving  like  a  wave,  the  first 
wonder  of  Sahara  warmth  and  Sahara  distance.  She  passed 
through  the  golden  door  into  the  blue  country,  and  saw  this 
face,  and,  for  a  moment,  moved  by  the  exalted  sensation  of  a 
magical  change  in  all  her  world,  she  looked  at  it  simply  as  a  new 
sight  presented,  with  the  sun,  the  mighty  rocks,  the  bard,  blind 
villages,  and  the  dense  trees,  to  her  eyes,  and  connected  it  with 
nothing.  It  was  part  of  this  strange  and  glorious  desert  region  to 
her.    That  was  all,  for  a  moment. 
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In  the  play  of  antempered  golden  light  the  hxe  Beemed  pale. 
It  was  narrow,  rather  long,  with  marked  and  prominent  features, 
a  nose  with  a  high  bridge,  a  mouth  with  straight,  red  lips,  and  a 
powerful  chin.  The  eyes  were  hazel,  almost  yellow,  with  curious 
markings  of  a  darker  shade  in  the  yellow,  dark  centres  that 
looked  black,  and  dark  outer  drdes.  The  eyelashes  were  very 
long,  the  eyebrows  thick  and  strongly  curved.  The  forehead 
was  high,  and  swelled  out  slightly  above  the  temples.  There 
was  no  bui  on  the  face,  which  was  closely  shaved.  Near  the 
mouth  were  two  faint  lines  that  made  Domini  think  of  physical 
■offering,  and  also  of  mediaeval  knights.  Despite  the  glory  of 
the  sunshine  there  seemed  to  be  a  shadow  falling  across 
the  face. 

This  was  all  that  Domini  noticed  before  the  spell  of  change 
and  the  abmpt  glory  was  broken,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
stariog  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  behaved  so  rudely  at 
the  station  of  El-Akbara.  The  knowledge  gave  her  a  definite 
shock,  and  she  thought  that  her  expression  must  have  changed 
abruptly,  for  a  dull  flush  rose  on  the  stranger's  thin  ch«ks  and 
mounted  to  his  rugged  forehead.  He  glanced  out  of  the  window 
and  moved  his  hands  uneasily.  Domini  noticed  that  they 
scarcely  tallied  with  his  face.  Though  scrupulously  clean,  they 
looked  like  the  hands  of  a  labourer,  hard,  broad  and  brown. 
Even  his  wrists,  and  a  small  section  of  his  left  forearm,  which 
showed  as  he  lifted  his  left  hand  from  one  knee  to  the  other, 
were  heavily  tinted  by  the  sun.  The  spaces  between  the  fingers 
were  wide,  as  they  usually  are  in  hands  accustomed  to  graiping 
implements,  but  the  fingers  themselves  were  rather  delicate  and 


Domini  observed  this  swifdy.  Then  she  saw  that  her  neigh- 
bour was  unpleasantly  conscious  of  her  observation.  This  vexed 
her  vaguely,  perhaps  because  even  so  trifling  a  circumstance  was 
like  a  thin  link  between  them.  She  snapped  it  by  ceasing  to 
lofA  at  or  think  of  him.  The  window  was  down.  A  delicate 
and  warm  breeze  drifted  in,  coming  from  the  thickets  of  the 
palms.  In  flashing  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  gorge  Domini 
had  bad  the  sensation  of  passing  into  a  new  world  and  a  new 
atmosphere.  The  sensation  stayed  with  her  now  that  she  was 
DO  longer  dreaming  or  giving  the  reins  to  her  imagination  but 
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wu  calmly  herself.  Against  the  terrible  rampart  of  rock  the 
winds  beat  across  the  Und  of  the  Tell.  But  they  die  there 
frustrated.  And  the  raios  journey  thither  and  fail,  sinking  into 
the  ab3inthe.coloured  pools  of  the  goige.  And  the  snows  and 
eren  the  clouds  stop,  «diausted  in  their  pilgrimage.  The  gorge 
is  not  their  goal,  but  it  is  their  grave,  and  the  desert  never  seea 
theii  burial.  So  Domini's  first  sense  of  casting  away  the  knowa 
remained,  and  even  grew,  but  now  strongly  and  quietly.  It  was 
well  founded,  she  thought.  For  she  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window  towards  the  barrier  she  was  leaving,  and  saw  that  on  this 
side,  guarding  the  desert  from  the  world  that  is  not  desert,  it  was 
pink  in  the  evening  light,  deepening  here  and  there  to  rose 
colour,  whereas  on  the  far  side  it  had  a  rainy  hue  as  of  rocks  in 
England.  And  there  was  a  lustre  of  gold  in  the  hills,  lints  of 
glowing  bronze  slashed  with  a  red  live  as  the  heart  of  a  wound, 
but  recalling  the  heart  of  a  flower.  The  folds  of  the  earth 
glistened.  There  was  flame  down  there  in  the  river  bed.  The 
wreckage  of  the  land,  the  broken  fragments,  gleamed  as  if  braided 
with  precious  things.  Everywhere  the  salt  crystals  sparkled  with 
the  violence  of  diamonds.  Everywhere  there  was  a  strength  of 
colour  that  hurled  itself  to  the  gaie,  unabashed  and  almost 
savage,  the  colour  of  summer  that  never  cea8e^  of  heat  that 
seldom  dies,  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  autumn  and  seldom 
a  flitting  cold. 

Down  on  the  road  near  the  village  there  were  people;  old 
men  playing  the  "  lady's  game  "  with  stones  set  in  squares  of 
sand,  women  peeping  from  flat  roofs  and  doorways,  children 
driving  goats.  A  man,  like  a  fair  aod  beautiful  Christ,  with 
long  hair  and  a  curling  beard,  beat  on  the  ground  with  a  staff 
and  howled  some  tuneless  notes.  He  was  dressed  in  red  and 
green.  No  one  heeded  him.  A  distant  sound  of  the  beating 
of  drums  rose  in  the  air,  mingled  with  piercing  cries  uttered  by 
a  nasal  voice.  And  as  if  below  it,  like  the  orchestral  accom- 
paoiment  of  a  dnmatic  solo,  hummed  many  blending  noises ; 
faint  calls  of  labourers  in  the  palm-gardens  and  of  women  at  the 
wells;  chatter  of  children  in  dusky  courts  sheltered  by  reeds 
and  pale-stemmed  grasses;  dim  pipings  of  homeward-coming 
shepherds  drowned,  with  their  pattering  chafes,  in  the  golden 
vapours  of  the  west ;  soft  twitterings  of  birds  beyond  brown  walb 
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in  green  seclusions ;  dull  barking  of  guard  dogs ;  mutter  of  camel 
drivers  to  their  velvet-footed  beasts. 

The  caravan  which  Domini  bad  seen  descending  into  the 
gorge  reappeared,  moving  deliberately  along  the  desert  road 
towards  the  south.  A  watch-tower  peeped  above  the  palms. 
Doves  were  circling  round  it.  Many  of  them  were  white.  They 
Sew  like  ivory  things  above  this  tower  of  glowing  brome,  which 
slept  at  the  foot  of  the  pink  rocks.  On  the  left  rose  a  mass  of 
blood-red  earth  and  stone.  Slanting  rays  of  the  sun  struck  it, 
and  it  glowed  mysteriously  like  a  mighty  jewel. 

As  Domini  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  the  salt  crystals 
sparkled  to  her  eyes,  and  the  palms  swayed  languidly  above  tbe 
waters,  and  tbe  rose  and  mauve  of  the  hills,  the  red  and  orange 
of  tbe  earth,  streamed  by  in  the  flames  of  the  sun  before  the 
passing  train  like  a  barbaric  procession,  to  the  sound  of  the 
bidden  drums,  the  cry  of  the  hidden  priest,  and  all  tbe  whisper- 
ing melodies  of  these  strange  and  unknown  Uves.  tears  started 
into  her  eyes.  The  entrance  into  this  land  of  flame  and  colour, 
through  its  narrow  and  terrific  portal,  stirred  her  almost  beyond 
her  present  strength.  The  glory  of  this  world  mounted  to  her 
heart,  oppressing  it.  The  embrace  of  Nature  was  so  violent  that 
it  crushed  her.  She  felt  like  a  little  fly  that  had  sought  to  wing 
its  way  to  the  sun  and,  at  a  million  miles'  distance  from  it,  was 
being  shrivelled  by  its  heat.  When  all  the  voices  of  tbe  viUage 
faimed  away  she  was  glad,  although  she  strained  her  ears  to 
hear  their  fading  echoes.  Suddenly  she  knev/  that  she  was 
very  tired,  so  tiied  that  emotions  acted  upon  her  as  physical 
exertion  acts  upon  an  exhausted  man.  She  sat  down  and 
shut  her  eyes.  For  a  long  time  she  stayed  with  her  eyes 
shut,  but  she  knew  that  on  the  windows  strange  lights  were 
glittering,  that  the  carriage  was  slowly  filling  with  the  inefiable 
splendours  of  the  west.  Long  afterwards  she  often  wondered 
whether  she  endowed  the  sunset  of  that  day  with  supenutural 
glories  because  she  was  so  tired.  Perhaps  the  salt  mountain 
of  £I-Alia  did  not  really  sparkle  like  the  celestial  mountains  in 
the  visions  of  the  saints.  Perhaps  the  long  chain  of  tbe  Auras 
did  not  really  look  as  if  all  its  narrow  clefts  had  been  powdered 
with  the  soft  and  bloomy  leaves  of  unearthly  violets,  and  the 
desert  was  not  cloudy  in  the  distance  towards  tbe  ^bans  with 
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the  magical  blue  she  thought  she  saw  there,  a  blue  neither 
of  sky  nor  sea,  but  like  the  hue  at  the  edge  of  a  flame  in 
the  heart  of  a  wood  fire.  She  often  wondered,  but  she 
never  knew. 

The  sound  of  a  movement  made  her  look  up.  Her  com- 
panion was  changing  his  place  and  going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  compartment  He  walked  softly,  no  doubt  with  the 
desire  not  to  disturb  Domini.  His  back  was  towards  her  for 
an  instant,  and  she  noticed  that  he  was  a  powerful  man,  though 
very  thin,  and  that  his  gait  was  heavy.  It  made  her  think  again 
of  his  labourer's  hands,  and  she  began  to  wonder  idly  what  was 
his  rank  and  what  he  did-  He  sat  down  in  the  far  comer  on 
the  same  side  as  herself  and  stared  out  of  his  window,  crossing 
bis  l^s.  He  wore  large  boots  with  square  toes,  clumsy  and 
unfashionable,  but  comfortable  and  good  for  walking  in.  His 
clothes  bad  obviously  been  made  by  a  French  tailor.  The  stuff 
of  them  was  grey  and  woolly,  and  they  were  cut  tighter  to  the 
^ure  than  English  clothes  generally  are.  He  bad  on  a  black 
silk  necktie,  and  a'  soft  brown  travelling  hat  dented  in  the 
middle.  By  the  way  in  which  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
Domini  judged  that  he,  too,  was  seeing  the  desert  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  something  almost  passionately  attentive  in 
his  attitude,  something  of  strained  eagerness  in  that  pan  of  hia 
(axx  which  she  could  see  from  where  she  was  sitting.  His 
cheek  was  not  pale,  as  she  had  thought  at  first,  but  brown, 
obviously  burnt  by  the  sun  of  Africa.  But  she  felt  that  under- 
neath the  sunburn  there  was  pallor.  She  fancied  be  might  be 
a  painter,  and  was  noting  all  the  extraordinary  colour  effects 
with  the  de&niteness  of  a  man  who  meant,  perhaps,  to  reproduce 
them  on  canvas. 

The  light,  which  had  now  the  peculiar,  almost  supernatural 
softness  and  limpidity  of  light  falling  at  evening  from  a  declin- 
ing sun  in  a  hot  country,  came  full  upon  him,  and  brightened 
bis  hair.  Domini  saw  that  it  was  brown  with  some  chestnut 
in  it,  thick,  and  cut  extremely  short,  as  if  bis  head  had  recently 
been  shaved.  She  felt  convinced  that  he  was  not  French.  He 
m^ht  be  an  Austrian,  perhaps,  or  a  Russian  from  the  south  of 
Russia.  He  remained  motionless  in  that  attitude  of  profound 
observation.     It  suggested  great  force  not  merely  of  body,  but 
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also  of  mind,  an  almost  abaonnal  concentration  upon  the  thing 
obserred.  This  was  a  man  who  could  surely  shut  out  the  whole 
world  to  look  at  a  grain  of  sand,  if  he  thought  it  beautiful  or 
interesting. 

They  were  near  Beni-Mora  now.  Its  palms  appeared  far  off, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  snow-white  tower.  The  Sahara  lay 
beyond  and  around  it,  rolling  away  from  the  foot  of  low,  brown 
hills,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  covered  with  a  soft  powder 
of  bronze.  A  long  spur  of  rose-coloured  mountains  stretched 
away  towards  the  south.  The  sun  was  very  near  his  setting. 
Small,  red  clouds  floated  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky, 
and  the  far  desert  was  becoming  mysteriously  dim  and  blue 
like  a  remote  sea.  Here  and  there  thin  wreaths  of  smoke 
ascended  from  it,  and  lights  glittered  in  it,  like  earth-bound 
stars. 

Domini  had  never  before  understood  how  strangely,  how 
strenuously,  colour  can  at  moments  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
In  this  pageant  of  the  East  she  saw  arise  the  naked  soul  of 
Africa;  no  faded,  gentle  thing,  fearful  of  being  seen,  fearful 
of  being  known  and  understood;  but  a  phenomenon  vital, 
bold  and  gorgeous,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  pealing  a 
great  rkoeiUt.  As  she  looked  on  this  flaming  land  laid  fear- 
lessly bare  before  her,  disdaining  the  clothing  of  grass,  plant 
and  flower,  of  stream  and  tree,  displaying  itself  with  an  almost 
brazen  insouciance,  confident  in  its  spacious  power,  and  in  its 
golden  pride,  her  heart  leaped  up  as  if  in  answer  to  a  deliberate 
appeal.  The  fatigue  in  her  died.  She  responded  to  this  riveilU 
l^e  a  young  warrior  who,  so  soon  as  he  is  wakened,  stretches 
oat  his  hand  for  his  sword.  The  sunset  flamed  on  her  clear, 
irtiite  cheeks,  giving  them  its  hue  of  life.  And  her  nature 
flamed  to  meet  it.  In  the  huge  spaces  of  the  Sahara  her  soul 
seemed  to  hear  the  footsteps  of  Freedom  treading  towards  the 
south.  And  all  her  dull  perplexities,  all  her  bitterness  of  ennui, 
ill  her  questionings  and  doubts,  were  swept  away  on  the  keen 
desert  wind  into  the  endless  plains.  She  had  come  from  her 
last  confession  asking  herself,  "What  am  17"  She  had  felt 
infinitely  small  confronted  with  the  pettiness  of  modem,  civilised 
life  in  a  narrow,  crowded  world.  Now  she  did  not  torture  her- 
self with  any  questions,  for  she  knew  that  something  large, 
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something  capable,  something  perhaps  even  noble,  rose  ap 
within  her  to  greet  all  this  nobility,  all  this  mighty  Trankness 
and  fierce,  undressed  sincerity  of  nature.  This  desert  and 
this  sun  would  be  her  comrades,  and  she  was  not  afraid  of 
them. 

Without  being  aware  of  it  she  breathed  out  a  great  sigh, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  liberating  her  joy  of  spirit,  of  letting 
the  body,  however  inadequately  and  absurdly,  make  some  de- 
monstration in  response  to  the  secret  stirring  of  the  soul.  The 
man  in  the  far  comer  of  the  carriage  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
When  she  heard  his  movement  Domini  remembered  her  irrita- 
tion against  him  at  El-Akbara.  In  this  splendid  moment  the 
feeling  seemed  to  her  so  paltry  and  contemptible  that  she  had 
a  lively  impulse  to  make  amends  for  the  angry  look  she  had 
cast  at  him.  Possibly,  had  she  been  quite  normal,  she  would 
have  checked  such  an  impulse.  The  voice  of  conventionality 
would  have  made  itself  heard.  But  Domini  could  act  vigor- 
ously, and  quite  carelessly,  when  she  was  moved.  And  she 
was  deeply  moved  now,  and  longed  to  lavish  the  humanity, 
the  sympathy  and  ardour  that  were  quick  in  her.  In  answer 
to  the  stranger's  movement  she  turned  towards  him,  opening 
her  lips  to  speak  to  him.  Afterwards  she  never  knew  what  she 
meant  to  say,  whether,  if  she  had  spoken,  the  words  would  have 
been  French  or  English.     For  she  did  not  speak. 

The  man's  face  was  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun  as  he 
sat  half  round  on  bis  seat,  leaning  with  his  right  hand  palm 
downwards  on  the  cushions.  The  light  glittered  on  his  short 
hair.  He  had  pushed  back  his  soft  hat,  and  exposed  his  high, 
ragged  forehead  to  the  air,  and  bis  brown  left  hand  gripped  the 
top  of  the  carriage  door.  The  la^e,  knotted  veins  on  it,  the 
stretched  sinews,  were  very  perceptible.  The  hand  looked 
violent.  Domini's  eyes  fell  on  it  as  she  turned.  The  impulse 
to  speak  began  to  fail,  and  when  she  glanced  up  at  the  man's 
face  she  no  longer  felt  it  at  all.  For,  despite  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  on  him,  there  seemed  to  be  a  cold  shadow  in  his  eyes. 
The  faint  lines  near  his  mouth  looked  deeper  than  before,  and 
now  su^ested  most  powerfully  the  dreariness,  the  harshness 
of  long-continued  suffering.  The  mouth  itself  was  compressed 
and  grim,  and  the  man's    whole  expression    was  fierce  and 
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Btutling  as  the  eipressiott  of  a  criminal  biadng  himself  to 
eodure  inevitable  detection.  So  crude  and  piercing  indeed 
was  this  mask  confronting  her  that  Domini  started  and  was 
inclined  to  sbudder.  For  a  minute  the  man's  eyes  held  hers, 
and  she  thought  she  saw  in  them  unfathomable  depths  of 
misery  or  of  wickedness.  She  hardly  knew  which.  Sorrow 
was  like  crime,  and  crime  like  the  sheer  desolation  of  grief 
to  her  jost  then.  And  she  thought  of  the  outer  darkness 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  It  came  before  ber  in  the  sunset 
Her  father  was  in  it,  and  this  stranger  stood  by  him.  The 
thing  was  as  vital,  and  fled  as  swiftly  as  a  hallucination  in  a 
madman's  brain. 

Domini  looked  down.  All  the  triumph  died  out  in  her,  all 
the  exquisite  consciousness  of  the  freedom,  the  colour,  the 
bigness  of  life.  For  there  was  a  black  spot  on  the  sun — 
humanity,  God's  mistake  in  the  great  plan  of  Creation.  And 
the  shadow  cast  by  humanity  tempered,  even  surely  conquered, 
the  light.  She  wondered  whether  she  would  always  feel 
the  cold  of  the  sunless  places  in  the  golden  dominion  of 
the  sun. 

The  man  had  dropped  his  eyes  too.  His  band  fell  from 
the  door  to  his  knee.  He  did  not  move  till  the  train  nut  into 
Beni'Mora,  and  the  eager  faces  of  coontless  Arabs  stared  in 
upon  them  from  the  scorched  field  of  mancenvres  where  Spahis 
were  exercising  in  the  gathering  twilight. 


IV 

Havino  given  her  luggage  ticket  to  a  porter,  Domini  passed  out 
of  the  station  followed  by  Suzanne,  who  looked  and  walked  like 
an  exhausted  marionette.  Batouch,  who  had  emerged  from  a 
third-class  compartment  before  the  train  stopped,  followed  them 
closely,  and  as  they  reached  the  jostling  crowd  of  Arabs  which 
swarmed  on  the  roadway  he  joined  them  with  the  air  of  a  pro- 
prietor. 

"  Which  is  Madame's  hotel?  " 

Domini  looked  round. 
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"  Ah,  Batouch  I " 

Suzaone  jumped  as  if  her  string  had  been  sharplj  palled,  and 
cast  a  glance  of  dreary  suspicion  upon  the  poet.  She  looked  at 
his  legs,  then  upwards. 

He  wore  white  socles  which  almost  met  his  pantaloons. 
Scarcely  more  than  an  inch  of  pale  brown  skin  was  visible.  The 
gold  buttons  of  his  jacket  glittered  brightly.  His  blue  robe 
floated  majestically  from  his  broad  shoulders,  and  the  lai^ 
tassel  of  his  fez  fell  coquettishly  towards  his  left  ear,  above  which 
was  set  a  pale  blue  flower  with  a  woolly  green  leaf. 

Suzanne  was  slightly  reassured  by  the  flower  and  the  bright 
buttons.  She  felt  that  they  needed  a  protector  in  this  mob  of 
shouting  brown  and  black  men,  who  clamoured  about  them  like 
savages,  exposing  bare  legs  and  arms,  even  bare  chests,  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  H6tel  du  Disert,"  Domini  contbued. 
"Is  it  far?" 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,  Madame." 
"  I  should  like  to  walk  there." 

Suzanne  collapsed.  Her  bones  became  as  wax  with  appre- 
hension. She  saw  herself  toiling  over  leagues  of  sand  towards 
some  nameless  hovel. 

"Suzanne,  you  can  get  into  the  omnibus  and  take  (he  hand- 
bags." 

At  the  sweet  word  omnibus  a  ray  of  hope  stole  into  the 
maid's  heart,  and  when  a  nicely-dressed  man,  in  a  long  blue 
coat  and  indubitable  trousers,  assisted  her  politely  into  a  vehicle 
which  was  unmistakable  she  almost  wept  with  joy. 

Meanwhile  Domini,  escorted  serenely  by  the  poet,  walked 
towards  the  long  gardens  of  Beni-Mora.  She  passed  over  a 
wooden  bridge.  White  dust  was  flying  from  the  road,  along 
which  many  of  the  Arab  aristocracy  were  indolently  strolling, 
carrying  lightly  in  their  hands  small  red  roses  or  sprigs  of  pink 
geranium.  In  their  white  robes  they  looked,  she  thought,  like 
monks,  though  the  cigarettes  many  of  them  were  smoking  fought 
f^ainst  the  illusion.  Some  of  them  were  dressed  like  Batouch 
in  pale-coloured  cloth.  They  held  each  other's  hands  loosely  as 
they  sauntered  along,  chattering  in  soft  contralto  voices.  Two 
or  three  were  attended  by  servants,  who  walked  a  pace  or  two 
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behind  them  on  the  left.  These  were  members  of  great  families, 
nileis  of  tribes,  men  who  had  influence  over  the  &ibara  people. 
One,  a  shortish  man  with  a  coal-black  beard,  moved  so  majestic- 
ally that  he  seemed  almost  a  giant.  His  face  was  very  pale. 
On  one  of  his  small,  almost  white,  hands  glittered  a  diamond 
ring.  A  boy  with  a  long,  hooked  nose  strolled  gravely  near  him, 
wearing  brown  kid  gloves  and  a  turban  spangled  with  gold. 

"  That  is  the  Katd  of  Tonga,  Madame,"  whispered  Batouch, 
looking  at  the  pale  man  reverently.     "He  is  here  tn permission," 

"  Mow  white  he  is." 

"They  tried  to  poison  him.  Ever  since  he  is  ill  inside. 
That  is  his  brother.    The  brown  gloves  are  very  eMie." 

A  light  carriage  rolled  rapidly  by  them  in  a  white  mist  of 
dust.  It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  mules,  who  whisked  their 
long  tails  as  they  trotted  briskly,  urged  on  by  a  cracking  whip. 
A  big  hoy  with  heavy  brown  eyes  was  the  coachman.  By  his 
side  sat  a  very  tall  young  negro,  with  a  humorous  pointed  nose, 
dressed  in  primrose  yellow.  He  grinned  at  Batouch  out  of  the 
mist,  which  accentuated  the  coal-black  hue  of  his  whimsical, 
happy  face. 

"That  is  the  Agha's  son  with  Mabiouk." 

They  turned  aside  from  the  road  and  came  into  a  long  tunnel 
formed  by  mimosa  trees  that  met  above  a  broad  path.  To  right 
and  left  were  other  little  paths  branching  among  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees  and  the  narrow  twigs  of  many  bushes  that  grew 
luxuriantly.  Between  sandy  brown  banks,  carefully  flattened 
and  beaten  hard  by  the  spades  of  Arab  gardeners,  glided  streams 
of  opaque  water  that  were  guided  from  the  desert  by  a  system  of 
dams.  The  Kaid's  mill  watched  over  them  and  the  great  wall  of 
the  fort.  In  the  tunnel  the  light  was  very  delicate  and  tinged 
with  green.  The  noise  of  the  water  flowing  was  just  audible.  A 
few  Arabs  were  sitting  on  benches  In  dreamy  attitudes,  with  their 
heelless  slippers  hanging  from  the  toes  of  their  bare  feet.  Be- 
yond the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  Domini  could  see  two  horsemen 
galloping  at  a  tremendous  pace  into  the  desert.  Their  red 
cloaks  streamed  out  over  the  sloping  quarters  of  their  horses, 
which  devoured  the  earth  as  if  in  a  frenzy  of  emulation.  They 
disappeared  into  the  last  glories  of  the  sun,  which  still  lingered 
on  the  plain  and  blazed  among  the  summits  of  the  red  mountains. 
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All  the  contrasts  of  this  land  were  exquisite  to  Domini  and, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  suggested  eternal  thii^s;  whispering 
through  colour,  gleam  and  shadow,  through  the  pattern  of  leaf 
and  rock,  through  the  air,  now  fresh,  now  tenderly  wann  and 
perfumed,  through  the  silence  that  hung  like  a  filmy  cloud  in  the 
golden  heaven. 

She  and  Batouch  entered  the  tunnel,  passing  at  once  into 
definite  evening.  The  quiet  of  these  gardens  was  delicious,  and 
was  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  sound  of  wheels  upon 
the  road  as  a  carriage  rolled  by  to  some  house  which  was  hidden 
in  the  distance  of  the  oasis.  The  seated  Arabs  scarcely  dis- 
turbed it  by  their  murmured  talk.  Many  of  them  indeed  said 
nothing,  but  rested  like  lotus-eaters  in  graceful  attitudes,  with 
banging  hands,  and  eyes,  soft  as  the  eyes  of  gazelles,  that 
regarded  the  shadowy  paths  and  creeiung  waters  with  a  grave 
serenity  bom  of  the  inmost  spirit  of  idleness. 

But  Batouch  loved  to  talk,  and  soon  b^an  a  languid  mono- 
logue. 

He  told  Domini  that  he  had  been  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  the  guest  of  a  French  poet  who  adored  the  East;  that  he 
himself  was  "  instructed,"  and  not  like  other  Arabs ;  that  he 
smoked  the  hashish  and  could  sing  the  love  songs  of  the  Sahara ; 
that  he  had  travelled  far  in  the  desert,  to  Souf  and  to  Ouargia 
beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  dunes ;  that  he  composed  verses  in 
the  night  when  the  uninstructed,  the  brawlers,  the  drinkers  of 
absinthe  and  the  domino  players  were  sleeping  or  wasting  their 
time  in  the  darkness  over  the  pastimes  of  the  lewd,  when  the 
sybarites  were  sweating  under  the  smoky  arches  of  the  Moorish 
baths,  and  the  marichait  of  the  dancing-girb  sat  in  her  flat- 
roofed  house  guarding  the  jewels  and  the  amulets  of  her  gay 
confederation.  These  verses  were  written  both  in  Arabic  and 
in  French,  and  the  poet  of  Paris  and  his  friends  had  found  them 
beautiful  as  the  dawn,  and  as  the  palm  trees  of  Ourlana  by  the 
Artesian  wells.  All  the  girls  of  the  Ouled  Nails  were  celebrated 
in  these  poems — Aishoush  and  Itena,  Patma  and  Baab'.  In 
them  also  were  enshrined  legends  of  the  venerable  marabouts 
who  slept  in  the  Paradise  of  Allah,  and  tales  of  the  great  warriors 
who  bad  fought  above  the  rocky  precipices  of  Constantine  and 
far  off  among  the  sands  of  the  South.    They  told  the  stories  of 
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the  Koulouglis,  whose  mothers  were  Moorish  slaves,  and 
loman^  in  which  figured  the  darlc-skinoed  Beni  M'Zab  and 
the  freed  n^oes  who  bad  fled  away  from  the  lands  in  tha  very 
heart  of  the  sun. 

All  this  information,  not  wholly  devoid  of  a  naive  egoism, 
Batonch  poured  forth  gently  and  melodiously  as  they  walked 
through  the  twilight  in  the  tunnel.  And  Domini  was  quite  con- 
tent to  listen.  The  strange  names  the  poet  mentioned,  his  liquid 
pronunciation  of  them,  his  allusions  to  wild  events  that  had  hap- 
pened long  ago  in  desert  places,  and  to  the  lives  of  priests  of 
his  old  religion,  of  fanatics,  and  girls  who  rode  on  camels 
caparisoned  in  red  to  the  dancing'houses  of  Sahara  cities — all 
these  things  cradled  her  humour  at  this  moment  and  seemed  to 
plant  her,  like  a  mimosa  tree,  deep  down  in  this  sand  garden  of 
the  sun. 

She  bad  forgotten  her  bitter  sensation  in  the  railway  carriage 
when  it  was  recalled  to  her  mind  by  an  incident  that  clashed  with 
her  present  mood. 

Steps  sounded  on  the  path  behind  them,  going  faster  than 
they  were,  and  presently  Domini  saw  her  fellow-traveller  striding 
along,  accompanied  by  a  young  Arab  who  was  carrying  the  green 
b^.  The  stranger  was  looking  straight  before  him  down  the 
tunnel,  and  he  went  by  swiftly.  But  bis  guide  had  something  to 
(ay  to  Batouch,  and  ^tered  his  pace  to  keep  beside  them  for  a 
moment.  He  was  a  very  thin,  lithe,  skitdsh-looking  youth, 
ai^rently  about  twenty-three  years  old,  with  a  chocolate  brown 
skin,  high  cheek  bones,  long,  almond-shaped  eyes  twinkling  with 
disupated  humour,  and  a  lai^e  mouth  that  smiled  showing 
pointed  white  teeth.  A  straggling  black  mousUche  sprouted  on 
his  upper  lip,  and  long  coarse  strands  of  jet-black  hair  escaped 
from  under  the  front  of  a  fez  that  was  pushed  back  on  his  small 
head.  His  neck  was  thin  and  long,  and  his  hands  were  wonder- 
derfully  delicate  and  expressive,  with  rosy  and  quite  perfect 
nails.  When  be  laughed  he  had  a  habit  of  throwing  his  head 
forward  and  tucking  in  his  chin,  letting  the  tassel  of  his  fez  fall 
over  his  temple  to  left  or  right.  He  was  dressed  in  white  with  a 
humous,  and  had  a  many-coloured  piece  of  silk  with  frayed 
edges  wound  aboat  his  waist,  which  was  as  slim  as  a  young 
girl's. 
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He  spoke  to  Etatoucb  with  intense  virtcity  in  Arabic,  at  the 
same  time  shooting  glances  half  -  obsequious,  half- impudent, 
wholtp  and  even  pretematur&lly  keen  and  intelligent  at  Ikimini. 
Batouch  replied  with  the  dignified  languor  that  seemed  peculiar 
to  him.  The  colloquy  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Domini  thought  it  sounded  like  a  quanel,  but  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  Arabs'  talk.  Meanwhile,  the  stranger  in  front  had 
slackened  his  pace,  and  was  obviously  lingering  for  bis  neglectful 
guide.  Once  or  twice  he  nearly  stopped,  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  turn  round.  But  he  checked  it  and  went  on  slowly. 
His  guide  spoke  more  and  more  vehemently,  and  suddenly, 
tucking  in  his  chin  and  displaying  his  rows  of  big  and  dassling 
teeth,  burst  into  a  gay  and  boyish  laugh,  at  the  same  time  shak- 
ing bis  bead  rapidly.  Then  he  shot  one  last  sly  look  at  Domini 
and  hurried  on,  airily  swinging  the  green  bag  to  and  fro.  His 
arms  had  tiny  bones,  but  they  were  evidently  strong,  and  he 
walked  with  the  light  ease  of  a  young  animal.  After  he  had 
gone  he  turned  his  bead  once  and  stared  full  at  Domini.  She 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  vanity  and  consciousness  of  his 
expression.  It  was  chitdidi.  Yet  there  was  something  ruthless 
and  wicked  in  it  too.  As  he  came  up  to  the  stranger  the  latter 
looked  round,  said  something  to  him,  and  then  hastened  forward. 
Domini  was  struck  by  the  diBfereoce  between  their  gaits.  For 
the  stranger,  although  he  was  so  strongly  built  and  muscular, 
walked  rather  heavily  and  awkwardly,  with  a  peculiar  shuffling 
motion  of  bis  feet.  She  began  to  wonder  how  old  he  was. 
About  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven,  she  thought 

"  That  is  Hadj,"  said  Batouch  in  his  aoft,  rich  voice. 

"Hadj?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  my  cousin.  He  lives  in  Beni-Mora,  but  he,  too, 
has  been  in  Paris.     He  has  been  in  prison  too." 

"What  for?" 

"Stabbing." 

Batouch  gave  this  piece  of  information  with  quiet  indifferent, 
and  continued, — 

"  He  likes  to  laugh.  He  is  huy.  He  has  earned  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  now  he  has  none.  To-night  he  is  very  gay,  be- 
cause he  has  a  client." 

"  I  see.    Then  he  is  a  guide  ?  " 
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"  Matty  people  in  Beni-Mora  are  guides.  But  Hadj  is  always 
lucky  in  getting  the  English." 

"  That  man  with  him  isn't  English  I  "  Domini  exclaimed. 

She  had  wondered  what  the  trarelter's  nationality  was,  but 
it  bad  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  the  same  as  her  own. 

"  Ves,  he  is.  And  he  ts  going  to  the  Hotel  du  Desert.  You 
and  he  are  the  only  English  here,  and  almost  the  only  travellers. 
It  is  too  early  for  many  travellers  yet  They  fear  the  heat.  And 
besides,  few  English  come  here  now.  What  a  pity  I  They  spend 
money,  and  like  to  see  everything.  Hadj  is  very  annious  to  buy 
a  costume  at  Tunis  for  the  great  file  at  the  end  of  Ramadan. 
It  will  cost  fifty  or  sixty  francs.  He  hopes  the  Englishman  is 
rich.     But  all  the  EngliiJi  are  rich  and  generous." 

Here  Batouch  looked  steadily  at  Domini  with  his  hirge,  un- 
concerned eyes. 

"  This  one  speaks  Arabic  a  little." 

l>omini  made  no  reply.  She  was  surprised  by  this  piece  of 
information.  There  was  something,  she  thought,  essentially  un- 
English  about  the  stranger.  He  was  certainly  not  dressed  by 
an  English  tailor.  But  it  was  not  only  that  which  had  caused 
her  mistake.  His  whole  air  and  look,  his  manner  of  holding 
himself,  of  sitting,  of  walking — yes,  especially  of  walking — were 
surely  foreign.  Vet,  when  she  came  to  think  about  it,  she  could 
not  say  that  they  were  characteristic  of  any  other  country. 
Idly  she  had  said  to  herself  that  the  stranger  might  be  an 
Austrian  or  a  Russian.  But  she  had  been  thinking  of  his  colour- 
ing. It  happened  that  two  aftathis  of  those  two  nations,  whom 
she  bad  met  frequently  in  London,  had  hair  of  that  shade  of 
rather  warm  brown. 

"He  does  not  look  like  an  Englishman,"  she  said  pre- 
sently. 

"  He  can  talk  in  French  and  in  Arabic,  but  Hadj  says  he  is 
English." 

"  How  should  Hadj  know  I " 

"  Because  he  bas  the  eyes  of  the  jackal,  and  has  been  with 
many  English.  We  are  getting  near  to  the  Catholic  church, 
Madame.  You  will  see  it  through  the  trees.  And  there  is 
Monsieur  the  Curri  coming  towards  us.  He  is  coming  from  his 
house,  which  is  near  the  hotel" 

...OOglf 
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At  some  distance  in  the  twilight  of  the  tunnel  Domini  saw  a 
black  figure  in  a  soutane  walking  Tery  slowly  towards  them. 
The  stranger,  who  had  been  covering  the  ground  rapidly  with 
his  curious,  shuffling  stride,  was  much  nearer  to  it  than  they 
were,  and,  if  he  kept  on  at  hit  present  pace,  would  soon  pass 
it.  But  suddenly  Domini  saw  him  pause  and  hesitate.  He 
bent  down  and  seemed  to  be  doing  something  to  his  boot. 
Hadj  dropped  the  green  b^;,  and  was  evidently  about  to  kneel 
down  and  assist  him  when  he  lifted  himself  up  abruptly,  looked 
before  him  as  if  at  the  priest  who  was  approaching,  them  turned 
sharply  to  the  r^ht  into  a  path  which  led  out  of  the  garden  to 
the  arcades  of  the  Rue  Berthe.  Hadj  followed,  gesticulating 
frantically,  and  volubly  explaining  that  the  hotel  was  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But  the  stranger  did  not  stop.  He  only 
glanced  swiftly  back  over  his  shoulder  once,  and  then  continued 
on  his  way. 

"  What  a  funny  man  that  is  ! "  said  Batouch.  "  What  does 
he  want  to  do  ?  " 

Domini  did  not  answer  him,  for  the  priest  was  jutt  pissing 
them,  and  she  saw  the  church  to  the  left  among  the  trees.  It 
was  a  plain,  unpretending  building,  with  a  white  wooden  door 
set  in  an  arch.  Above  the  arch  were  a  small  cross,  two  windows 
with  rounded  tops,  a  clock,  and  a  white  tower  with  a  pink  roof. 
She  looked  at  it,  and  at  the  priest,  whose  face  was  dark  and 
mediutive,  with  lustrous,  but  sad,  brown  eyes.  Yet  she  thought 
of  the  stranger. 

Her  attention  was  banning  to  be  strongly  fixed  upon  this 
unknown  man.  His  appearance  and  manner  were  so  unusual 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  him. 

"  There  is  the  hotel,  Madame  1 "  said  Batouch. 

Domini  saw  it  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  church,  facing 
the  gardens.  A  little  way  back  from  the  church  was  the  priest's 
house,  a  white  building  shaded  by  date  palms  and  pepper  trees. 
As  they  drew  near  the  stranger  reappeared  under  the  arcade, 
above  which  was  the  terrace  of  the  hotel.  He  vanished  through 
the  big  doorway  followed  by  Had). 

While  Suzanne  was  unpacking  Domini  came  out  on  to  the 
broad  terrace  which  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Hdtel  du 
Desert.     Her  bedroom  opened  on  to  it  in  front,  and  at  the 
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bock  coinmuiiicated  with  a  small  salon.  This  safon  opened  on 
to  a  second  and  smaller  terrace,  from  which  the  desert  could  be 
seen  beyond  the  palms.  There  seemed  to  be  no  guests  in  the 
hotel.  The  verandah  was  dAerted,  and  the  peace  of  the  soft 
evening  was  profound.  Against  the  white  parapet  a  small,  round 
table  and  a  cane  arm-chair  had  been  placed.  A  subdued  patter 
of  feet  in  slippers  came  up  the  stairway,  and  an  Arab  servant 
appeared  with  a  tea-tray.  He  put  it  down  on  the  table  with  the 
precise  deftness  which  Domini  bad  already  observed  in  the 
Arabs  at  Robertville,  and  swiftly  vanished.  She  sat  down  in 
the  chair  and  poured  out  the  tea,  leaning  her  left  arm  on  the 
parapet. 

Her  head  was  very  tired  and  her  temples  felt  compressed. 
She  was  thankful  for  the  quiet  round  her.  Any  harsh  voice 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  her  just  then.  There  were  many 
sounds  in  the  village,  but  they  were  vague,  and  mingled,  flowing 
together  and  composing  one  sound  that  was  soothing,  the 
restrained  and  level  voice  of  Life.  It  hummed  in  Domini's  ears 
as  she  sipped  her  tea,  and  gave  an  under-side  of  romance  to  the 
peace.  The  light  that  floated  in  under  the  round  arches  of  the 
terrace  was  subdued.  The  sun  bad  just  gone  down,  and  the 
bright  colours  bloomed  no  more  upon  the  mountains,  which 
looked  like  silent  monsters  that  had  lost  the  hue  of  youth  and 
bad  suddenly  become  mysteriously  old.  The  evening  star  shone 
in  a  sky  that  still  held  on  its  Western  border  some  last  pale 
glimmerings  of  day,  and,  at  its  signal,  many  dusky  wanderers 
folded  their  loose  garments  round  them,  slung  their  long  guns 
across  their  shoulders,  and  prepared  to  start  on  their  journeys, 
helped  by  the  cool  night  wind  that  blows  in  the  desert  when  the 
sun  departs. 

Domini  did  not  know  of  them,  but  she  felt  the  near  presence 
of  the  desert,  and  the  feeling  quieted  her  nerves.  She  was 
thankful  at  this  moment  that  she  was  travelling  without  any 
woman  friend  and  was  not  persecuted  by  any  sense  of  obliga- 
rion.  In  her  fatigue,  to  rest  passive  in  the  midst  of  quiet,  and 
soft  light,  calm  in  the  belief,  almost  the  certainty,  that  this 
desert  village  contained  no  acquaintance  to  disturb  her,  was  to 
know  all  the  joy  she  needed  for  the  moment  She  drank  it  in 
dreamily.     Liberty  had  always  been  her  fetish.    What  woman 
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had  more  liberty  than  she  had,  here  on  this  lonely  verandah,  with 
the  shadowy  trees  below  ? 

The  bell  of  the  church  near  by  chimed  softly,  and  the  familiar 
sound  fell  strangely  upon  Domini's  ears  out  here  in  Africa,  re- 
minding her  of  many  sorrows.  Her  religion  was  linked  with 
terrible  memories,  with  cruel  struggles,  with  hateful  scenes  of 
violence.  Lord  Rens  had  been  a  man  of  passionate  tempera- 
ment. Strong  in  goodness  when  he  had  been  led  by  love,  he 
had  been  equally  strong  in  evil  when  hate  bad  led  him.  Domini 
had  been  forced  to  contemplate  at  close  quarters  the  raw 
character  of  a  warped  man,  from  whom  circumstance  had  stripped 
all  tenderness,  nearly  all  reticence.  The  terror  of  truth  was 
known  to  her.  She  had  shuddered  before  it,  but  she  had  been 
obliged  to  watch  it  during  many  years.  In  coming  to  fieni- 
Mora  she  had  had  a  sort  of  vague,  and  almost  childish,  feeling 
that  she  was  putting  the  broad  sea  between  herself  and  it.  Yet 
before  she  had  started  it  had  been  buried  in  the  grave.  She 
never  wished  to  behold  such  truth  again.  She  wanted  to  look 
upon  some  other  truth  of  life — the  truth  of  beauty,  of  calm,  of 
freedom.  Lord  Rens  bad  always  been  a  slave,  the  slave  of  love, 
most  of  all  when  he  was  filled  with  hatred,  and  Domini,  influ- 
enced by  his  example,  instinctively  connected  love  with  a  chain. 
Only  the  love  a  human  being  has  for  God  seemed  to  her 
sometimes  the  finest  freedom ;  the  movement  of  the  soul  upward 
into  the  infinite  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  great  Liberator.  The 
love  of  man  for  woman,  of  woman  for  man,  she  thought  of  as 
imprisonment,  bondage.  Was  not  her  mother  a  slave  to  the 
roan  who  had  wrecked  her  life  and  carried  her  spirit  beyond  the 
chance  of  heaven  ?  Had  not  her  father  been  a  slave  to  her  mother? 
She  shrank  definitely  from  the  contemplation  of.  herself  loving, 
with  all  the  strength  she  suspected  in  her  heart,  a  human  being. 
In  her  religion  only  she  had  felt  in  rare  moments  something  of 
love.  And  now  here,  in  this  tremendous  and  conquering  land, 
she  felt  a  divine  stirring  in  her  of  love  for  Nature.  For  that  after- 
noon Nature,  so  often  calm  and  mediuttve,  or  gently  indiSerent, 
as  one  too  complete  to  be  aware  of  those  who  lack  completeness, 
had  impetuously  summoned  her  to  worship,  had  ardently  ap- 
pealed to  her  for  something  more  than  a  temperate  watchfulness 
or  a  sober  admiration.    There  had  been  a  most  definite  demand 
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made  upon  her.  Even  in  her  fatigue  and  in  this  dreamy  twilight 
sbe  was  omscious  of  a  latent  excitement  that  was  not  lulled  to 
sleep.  And  as  she  sat  there,  while  the  darkness  grew  in  the  slcy 
and  spread  secretly  along  the  sandy  rills  among  the  trees,  she 
wondered  how  much  she  held  within  her  to  give  in  answer  to 
this  cry  to  her  of  self-confident  Nature.  Was  it  only  a  little  J 
She  did  not  know.  Perhaps  she  was  too  ttred  to  know.  But 
however  much  it  was  it  must  seem  meagre.  What  is  eren  a 
woman's  heart  given  to  the  desert  or  a  woman's  soul  to  the  sea? 
What  is  the  worship  of  anyone  to  the  sunset  among  the  hills,  or 
to  the  wind  that  lifts  all  the  clouds  from  before  the  face  of  the 
moon? 

A  chill  stole  over  Domini.  She  felt  like  a  very  poor  woman, 
who  can  never  know  the  joy  of  giving,  because  the  does  not 
possess  even  a  mite. 

The  church  bell  chimed  again  among  the  palms.  Domini 
heard  voices  quite  clearly  below  her  under  the  arcade.  A  French 
cafe  was  installed  there,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  were  taking  their 
apiritif  before  dinner  out  in  the  air.  They  were  talking  of 
France,  as  people  in  exile  talk  of  their  country,  with  the  deliber- 
ateness  that  would  conceal  regret  and  the  child's  instinctive 
affection  for  the  mother.  Their  voices  made  Domini  think 
again  of  the  recruits,  and  then,  because  of  them,  of  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Garde,  the  Mother  of  God,  looking  towards  Africa.  She 
remembered  the  tragedy  of  her  last  confession.  Would  she  be 
able  to  confess  here  to  the  Father  whom  she  had  seen  strolling  in 
the  tunnel  ?  Would  she  learn  to  know  here  what  she  really  was  ? 
How  warm  it  was  in  the  night,  and  how  warmth,  as  it  develops 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  develops  also  the  possibilities  in  many 
men  and  women.  Despite  her  lassitude  of  body,  which  kept  her 
QMtionless  as  an  idol  in  her  chair,  with  her  arm  lying  along  the 
parapet  of  the  verandah,  Domini  felt  as  if  a  confused  crowd  of 
things  indefinable,  but  violent,  was  already  stirring  within  her 
nature,  as  if  this  new  climate  was  calling  aimed  men  into  being. 
Could  she  not  hear  the  murmur  of  their  voices,  the  distant  clash- 
ing of  their  weapons  ? 

Without  being  aware  of  it  she  was  dropping  into  sleep.  The 
sound  of  a  fooutep  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  verandah  recalled 
her.    It  was  at  some  distance  behind  her.    It  crossed  the  verandah 
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and  stopped'  She  felt  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  step  of  her 
foUow-traveller,  not  because  she  knew  he  was  stajring  in  the  hotel, 
but  rather  because  of  the  curious,  uneven  heaviness  of  the  tread. 
What  was  he  doing?  Looking  over  the  parapet  into  the  fruit 
gardens,  where  the  white  figures  of  the  Arabs  were  flitting  through 
the  trees? 

He  was  perfectly  silent.  Domini  was  now  wide  awake.  The 
feeiii^  of  calm  serenity  had  left  her.  She  was  nervously  troubled 
by  this  presence  near  her.  and  swiftly  recalled  the  few  trifling 
incidents  of  the  day  which  had  begun  to  delineate  a  character  for 
her.  They  were,  she  found,  all  unpleasant,  all,  at  least,  faintly 
disagreeable.  Yet,  in  sum,  what  was  their  meaning?  The  sket^ 
they  traced  was  so  slight,  so  confused,  that  it  told  little.  The 
last  incident  was  the  strangest.  And  again  she  saw  the  long 
and  luminous  pathway  of  the  tunnel,  flickering  with  light  and 
shade,  carpeted  with  the  pale  reflectitHii  of  the  leaves  and  narrow 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  bUck  figure  of  the  priest  far  down  it, 
and  the  tall  form  of  the  stranger  in  an  attitude  of  painful  hesi- 
tation. Each  time  she  had  seen  him  apparently  desirous  of  doing 
something  definite,  hesitation  had  overtaken  him.  In  bis  inde- 
cision there  was  something  horrible  to  her,  something  alarming. 

She  wbhed  he  was  not  standing  behind  her,  and  her  discom- 
fort increased.  She  coutd  still  hear  the  voices  of  the  scddiers  in 
the  cafi.  Perhaps  he  was  listening  to  them.  They  sounded 
louder.  The  speakers  were  getting  up  from  their  seats.  There 
was  a  jingling  of  spurs,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  the  voices  died  away. 
The  church  bell  chimed  again.  As  it  did  bo  Domini  heard  heavy 
and  uneven  steps  cross  the  verandah  hurriedly.  An  instant  later 
she  heard  a  window  shut  sharply. 

"Susanoel"  she  called. 

Her  maid  appeared,  yawning,  with  various  parcels  in  her 
hands. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle." 

"  I  sha'n't  go  down  to  the  saik-A-manger  to-n^[ht.  Tell  tiiem 
to  give  me  some  dinner  in  my  salon." 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle." 

"  You  did  not  see  who  was  on  the  verandah  just  now  7  " 

The  maid  looked  surprised. 

"I  was  in  Mademoiselle's  room." 
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"  Yes,     How  near  the  church  is." 

"  Mademoiselle  mil  htve  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  Mass. 
She  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  among  all  the  Arabs." 
Domini  smiled 

"  I  have  come  heie  to  be  among  the  Arabs,  Suianne." 
The  porter  of  the  omnibus  tells  me  they  are  dirty  and  very 
dangeroos.    They  carry  knives,  and  their  clothes  are  full  of  fleas." 
"  You  will  feel  quite  differently  about  them  in  the  morning. 
Don't  forget  about  dinner." 

"  I  will  speak  about  it  at  once,  Mademoiselle." 
Susanne  disa^^ared,  walking  as  one  who  suspects  an  ambush. 
After  dinner  Domini  went  again  to  the  verandah.  She  found 
Batouch  there.  He  had  now  folded  a  snow-white  turban  round 
his  bead,  and  looked  like  a  young  high  priest  of  some  ornate 
rdigion.  He  suggested  that  Domini  should  come  out  with  him 
to  visit  the  Rue  des  Ouled  Nails  and  see  the  strange  dances  of 
the  Sahara.    But  she  declined. 

"  Not  to-night,  Batoucb.  I  must  go  to  bed.  I  haven't  slept 
for  two  nights." 

"  Bat  I  do  not  sleep,  Madame.  In  the  night  I  compose  verses. 
My  btain  is  alive.     My  heart  is  on  fire." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  not  a  poet.     Besides,  I  may  be  here  for  a 
long  time.     I  shall  have  many  evenings  to  see  the  dances." 
The  poet  looked  displeased. 

"The  gentleman  is  going,"  he  said.     "  Hadj  is  at  the  door 
waiting  for  him  now.     But  Hadj  is  afraid  when  be  enters  the 
street  of  the  dancers." 
"Why?" 

"  There  is  a  girl  there  who  wishes  to  kill  him.  Her  name  is 
Irena.  She  was  sent  away  from  Beni-Mora  for  six  months,  hut 
she  has  come  back,  and  after  all  this  time  she  still  wishes  to  kill 
Hadj." 

"What  has  he  done  to  her  7" 

"  He  has  not  loved  her.  Yes,  Hadj  is  afraid,  but  he  will  go 
with  tbe  gentleman  because  he  must  earn  money  to  buy  a  costume 
forthey?/;  of  Ramadan.     I  also  wish  to  buy  a  new  costume." 

He  looked  at  Domini  with  a  dignified  pliuntiveness.  His 
pose  against  the  pillar  of  the  verandah  was  superb.  Over  his 
blue  cloth  jacket  he  had  thrown  a  thin  white  burnous,  which 
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bung  round  him  in  classic  folds.  Domini  could  scarcely  believe 
that  so  magnificent  a  creature  was  touting  for  a  franc  The  idea 
certainty  did  occur  to  her,  but  she  banished  it.  For  she  was  a 
novice  in  Africa. 

"  I  am  too  tired  to  go  out  to-night,"  she  said  decisively. 

"Good  night,  Madame.  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  morning 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  dawn  in  the  garden  of  the  gazelles  is  like 
the  flames  of  Paradise,  and  yon  can  see  the  Spahis  galloping 
upon  horses  that  are  beautiful  as — " 

"  I  shall  not  get  up  early  to-morrow." 

Batouch  assumed  an  expression  that  was  tragically  submissive 
and  turned  to  go.  Just  then  Suzanne  appeared  at  the  French 
window  of  her  bedroom.  She  started  as  she  perceived  the  poet, 
who  walked  slowly  past  her  to  the  staircase,  throwing  his  burnous 
back  from  his  big  shoulders,  and  stood  looking  after  him.  Her 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the  section  of  bare  leg  that  was  visible 
above  his  stockings  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  a  faintly 
sentimental  expression  mingled  with  their  defiance  and  alarm. 

Domini  got  up  from  her  chair  and  leaned  over  the  parapet. 
A  streak  of  yellow  light  from  the  doorway  of  the  hotel  lay  upon 
the  white  road  below,  and  in  a  moment  she  saw  two  figures  come 
out  from  beneath  the  verandah  and  pause  there.  Hadj  was  one, 
the  stranger  was  the  other.  The  stranger  struck  a  match  and 
tried  to  light  a  cigar,  but  failed.  He  struck  another  match, 
and  then  another,  but  still  the  cigar  would  not  draw.  Hadj 
looked  at  him  with  mischievous  astonishment. 

"  If  Monsieur  will  permit  me~"  he  began. 

But  the  stranger  took  the  cigar  hastily  from  his  mouth  and 
flung  it  away. 

"  I  don't  want  to  smoke,"  Domini  heard  him  say  in  French. 

Then  he  walked  away  with  Hadj  into  the  darkness. 

As  they  disappeared  Domini  heard  a  faint  shrieking  in  the 
distance.     It  was  the  music  of  the  African  hautboy. 

The  night  was  marvellously  dry  and  warm.  The  thickly 
growing  trees  in  the  garden  scarcely  moved.  It  was  very  still 
and  very  dark.  Suzanne,  standing  at  her  window,  looked  like  a 
shadow  in  her  black  dress.  Her  attitude  was  romantic.  Perhaps 
the  subtle  influence  of  this  Sahara  village  was  beginning  to  steai 
even  over  her  obdurate  spirit. 
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The  hautboy  went  on  crying.  Its  notes,  thongh  faint,  were 
sharp  and  |uercing.  Once  more  the  church  bell  chimed  among 
the  date  palms,  and  the  two  musics,  with  their  violently  differing 
assodaticMis,  clashing  together  smote  upon  Domini's  heart  with 
a  sense  of  trouble,  almost  of  tragedy.  The  pulses  in  her  temples 
throbbed,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together.  That 
brief  moment,  in  which  she  heard  the  duet  of  those  two  voices, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  yet  also  one  of  the  most  painful 
she  had  ever  known.  The  church  bell  was  silent  now,  but  the 
hautboy  did  not  cease.  It  was  barbarous  and  provocative,  shrill 
with  a  persistent  triumph. 

Domini  went  to  bed  early,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  Just 
before  midnight  she  heard  someone  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
verandah.  The  step  was  heavy  and  shuffling.  It  came  and  went, 
came  and  went,  without  pause  till  she  was  in  a  fever  of  uneasiness. 
Only  when  two  chimed  from  the  church  did  it  cease  at  last. 

She  whispered  a  prayer  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  Blessed 
Vi^in,  looking  towards  Africa.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  the 
loneliness  of  her  situation  and  that  she  was  far  away. 


Towards  morning  Domini  slept.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock 
when  she  awoke.  The  room  was  full  of  soft  light  which  told  of 
the  8un  outside,  and  she  got  up  at  once,  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers 
and  opened  the  French  window  on  to  the  verandah.  Already 
Beni-Hora  was  bathed  in  golden  beams  and  full  of  gentle 
activities.  A  Bock  of  goats  pattered  by  towards  the  edge  of  the 
oasis.  The  Arab  gardeners  were  lazily  sweeping  small  leaves 
from  the  narrow  paths  under  the  mimosa  and  pepper  trees. 
Soldiers  in  loose  white  suits,  dark  blue  sashes  and  the  fez,  were 
hastening  from  the  Fort  towards  the  market.  A  distant  bugle 
rang  out  and  the  snart  of  camels  was  audible  from  the  village. 
Domini  stood  on  the  verandah  for  a  moment,  drinking  in  the 
desert  air.  It  made  her  feel  very  pure  and  clean,  as  if  she  had 
just  bathed  in  clear  water.  She  looked  up  at  the  limpid  sky, 
which  seemed  full  of  hope  and  of  the  power  to  grant  blessings, 
and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  come  to  Beni-Mora.    Her  lonely 
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sensation  of  the  previous  night  had  gone.  As  she  stood  in  the 
sun  she  was  conscious  that  she  needed  re-creation  and  that  here 
she  m^ht  find  it.  The  radiant  sky,  the  warm  sun  and  the  freedom 
of  the  coming  day  and  of  many  coming  desert  days,  filled  her 
heart  with  an  almost  childish  sensation.  She  felt  younger  than 
she  had  felt  for  years,  and  even  foolishly  innocent,  like  a  puppy 
dog  or  a  kitten.  Her  thick  black  hair,  unbound,  fell  in  a  veil  round 
her  strong,  active  body,and  she  had  the  rare  conscioumess  that  be- 
hind that  other  more  mysterious  veil  her  soul  was  to-day  a  less  unfit 
companion  for  its  mate  than  it  had  been  since  her  mother's  sin. 

Cleanliness — what  a  blessed  condition  that  was,  a  condition 
to  breed  bravery.  In  this  early  morning  hour  Beni-Mora  looked 
magically  clean.  Domini  thought  of  the  desperate  dirt  of 
London  momings,  of  the  sooty  air  brooding  above  black  trees 
and  greasy  pavements.  Surely  it  was  difficult  to  be  clean  of 
soul  there.  Here  it  would  be  easy.  One  would  tune  one's  lyre 
in  accord  with  Nature  and  be  as  a  singing  palm  tree  beside  a 
water-spring.  She  took  up  a  little  vellum-bound  book  which  she 
had  laid  at  night  upon  her  dressii^-table.  It  was  0/  th* 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  she  opened  it  at  haphazard  and  glanced 
down  on  a  sunlit  page.     Her  eyes  fell  on  these  words : — 

"  Love  watcheth,  and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not.  When  weary 
it  is  not  tired ;  when  straitened  it  is  not  constrained ;  when 
frightened  it  is  not  disturbed;  but  like  a  vivid  flame  and  a 
burning  torch  it  mounteth  upwards  and  securely  passeth  through 
all.    Whosoever  loveth  knoweth  the  cry  of  this  voice." 

The  sunlight  on  the  page  of  the  little  book  was  like  the  vivid 
flame  and  the  burning  torch  spoken  of  in  it.  Heat,  light,  a 
fierce  vitality.  Domini  bad  been  weary  so  long,  weary  of  soul, 
that  she  was  almost  startled  to  find  herself  responding  quickly  to 
the  sacred  passion  on  the  page,  to  the  bright  beam  that  kissed  it 
as  twin  kisses  twin.  She  knelt  down  to  say  her  morning  prayer, 
but  all  she  could  whisper  was : — 

"  O  God,  renew  me.  O  God,  renew  me.  Give  me  power  to 
feel,  keenly,  fiercely,  even  though  I  sufl'er.  Let  me  wake.  Let 
me  feel.    Let  me  be  a  living  thing  once  more.    O  God,  renew 
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While  she  pnjed  she  pressed  her  face  so  bard  against  her 
hands  that  patches  of  red  came  upon  her  cheeks.  And  after- 
wards it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  first  real,  passionate  prater  in 
Beni-Mors  had  been  almost  like  a  command  to  God.  Was  not 
such  a  fierce  prajrer  perhaps  a  blasphemy  ? 

She  rose  from  that  prayer  to  the  first  of  her  new  days. 

Alter  breakfast  she  iotJced  over  the  edge  of  the  verandah  and 
■aw  Batouch  and  Hadj  squatting  together  in  the  sttadow  of  the 
trees  below.  They  were  smoking  cigarettes  and  talking  eagerly. 
Theit  conversation,  which  was  in  Arabic,  soanded  violent.  The 
accented  words  were  like  blows.  Domini  had  not  looked  over 
the  parapet  for  mote  than  a  minute  before  the  two  guides  saw 
her  and  rose  smiliqf  to  their  feet. 

"  I  am  waiting  to  show  the  village  to  Madame,"  said  Batouch, 
coming  out  softly  into  the  road,  while  Hadj  remained  under  the 
trees,  exposing  his  teeth  in  a  sarcastic  grin,  which  plainly  enough 
conveyed  to  Domini  his  pity  for  her  sad  mistake  in  not  engi^ng 
him  as  ber  attendant. 

Domini  nodded,  went  back  into  her  room  and  put  on  a  shady 
hat.  Suzanne  handed  her  a  iai^  parasol  lined  with  green,  and 
she  descended  the  stairs  rather  slowly.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  she  wanted  a  companion  in  her  first  walk  about  Beni- 
Hora.  There  would  be  more  savour  of  freedom  in  solitude. 
Vet  she  had  hardly  the  heart  to  dismiss  Batouch,  with  all  his 
dignity  and  determination.  She  resolved  to  take  him  for  a  little 
while  and  then  to  get  rid  of  him  on  some  pretext.  Perhaps  she 
would  make  some  purchases  in  the  bazaars  and  send  him  to  the 
hotel  with  them. 

"  Madame  has  slept  well  P "  asked  the  poet  as  she  emerged 
into  the  sun. 

"  Pretty  well,"  she  answered,  nodding  again  to  Hadj,  whose 
grin  became  more  mischievous,  and  opening  her  parasol. 
"  Where  are  we  g<Hng  ?  " 

"Wherever  Madame  wishes.  There  is  the  market,  the  negro 
village,  the  mosque,  the  casino,  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
bazaars,  the  {puden  of  the  Count  Ferdinand  Anteoni." 

"A  garden,"  said  Domini.     "Is  it  a  beautiftil  one?" 

Batouch  was  about  to  burst  into  a  lyric  ecstasy,  but  he 
checked  hima^  and  said, — 
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"  Madame  shall  see  for  herself  and  tdl  me  afterwards  if  in  all 
Europe  there  is  one  sucfa  garden." 

"  Oh,  the  English  gardens  are  wonderful,"  she  said)  smiling  at 
bb  patriotic  conceit. 

"No  doubt.  Madame  shall  tell  me,  Madame  shall  tell  me," 
he  repeated  with  imperturbable  confidence. 

"  But  first  I  wish  to  go  for  a  moment  into  the  chnrcb,"  she 
said.     "  W«t  for  me  here,  Batouch." 

She  crossed  the  road,  passed  the  modest,  one-storied  house 
of  the  priest,  and  came  to  the  church,  which  looked  out  on  to 
the  quiet  gardens.  Before  going  up  the  steps  and  in  at  the  door 
she  paused  for  a  moment.  There  was  something  touching  to  her, 
as  a  Catholic,  in  this  symbol  of  her  faith  set  thus  far  out  in  the 
midst  of  Islamism.  The  cross  was  surely  mtber  lonely  here. 
She  was  conscious  that  since  she  had  come  to  this  land  of  another 
creed,  and  of  another  creed  held  with  fanaticism,  her  sentiment 
for  her  own  religion,  which  in  England  for  many  years  had  been 
but  lukewarm,  had  suddenly  gained  in  strength.  She  had  an  odd, 
almost  manly,  sensation  that  it  was  her  duty  in  Africa  to  stand  up 
for  her  foith,  not  blatantly  in  wwds  to  impress  others  but  per- 
severingly  in  heart  to  satisfy  herself.  Sometimes  she  felt  t«7 
protective.  She  felt  protective  to-day  as  she  looked  at  this 
humble  building,  which  she  likened  to  one  of  the  poor  saints  of 
the  Thebaid,  who  dwelt  afar  in  desert  pUces,  and  whose  devotions 
were  broken  by  the  night-cries  of  jackals  and  by  the  roar  of 
ravenous  beasts.  With  this  feeling  strong  upon  her  she  pushed 
open  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  interior  was  plain,  even  ugly.  The  walls  were  painted  a 
hideous  drab.  The  stone  floor  was  covered  with  small,  hard, 
straw-bottomed  chairs  and  narrow  wooden  forms  for  the  patient 
knees  of  worshippers.  In  the  front  were  two  rows  of  private 
chairs,  with  velvet  cushions  of  various  brilliant  hues  and  velvet- 
covered  rails.  On  the  left  was  a  high  stone  pulpit  The  altar, 
beyond  its  mean  black  and  gold  railing,  was  dingy  and  forlorn. 
On  it  there  was  a  tiny  gold  cross  with  a  gcdd  statuette  of  Christ 
hanging,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  with  four  pillars,  which  looked 
as  if  made  of  some  unwholesome  sweatmeat.  Long  candles  of 
blue  and  gold  and  boaquets  of  dusty  artificial  flowers  flanked  it. 
Behind  it,  in  a  round  niche,  stood  a  painted  figure  of.  Christ 
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holding  a  book.  The  two  adjacent  side  chapels  bad  domed 
roofs  representiog  the  firmainent.  Beneath  the  pulpit  stood  a 
small  harmonium.  At  the  opposite  end  of  tbe  church  was  a  high 
gallery  holding  more  chairs.  The  mean,  featureless  windows 
were  filled  with  glass  half  white,  half  staring  red  dotted  with 
rellow  crosses.  Round  tbe  walls  were  reliefs  of  the  founeen 
stations  of  tbe  Cross  in  white  plaster  on  a  gilt  ground  framed  in 
grey  marble.  From  the  roof  bung  vulgar  glass  chandeliers  with 
ropes  tied  with  faded  pink  ribands.  Several  frightful  plaster 
statues  daubed  with  scarlet  and  chocolate  brown  stood  under 
tbe  windows,  which  were  protected  with  brown  woollen  curtains. 
Close  to  tbe  entrance  were  a  receptacle  for  bol;  water  in  tbe 
form  of  a  shell,  and  a  confessional  of  stone  flanked  by  boxes, 
one  of  which  bore  tbe  words,  "Gr&ces  obtenues,"  tbe  other, 
"  Demandes,"  and  a  card  on  which  was  printed,  "  Litanies  en 
honneur  de  Saint  Aotolne  de  Padoiie." 

There  was  nothing  to  please  the  eye,  nothing  to  appeal  to  the 
senses.  There  was  not  even  the  mystery  which  shrouds  and 
softens,  for  tbe  sunshine  streamed  in  through  the  white  glass  of 
the  windows,  revealing,  even  emphasising,  as  if  with  a  deliberate 
cruelty,  the  cheap  finery,  the  tarnished  velvet,  the  crude  colours, 
tbe  meretricious  gestures  and  poses  of  the  plaster  saints.  Yet  as 
Domini  touched  her  forehead  and  breast  with  holy  water,  and 
knelt  for  a  moment  on  tbe  stone  floor,  she  was  conscious  that 
this  rather  pitiful  house  of  God  moved  her  to  an  emotion  she  had 
not  felt  in  the  great  and  beautiful  churches  to  which  she  was 
accustomed  in  England  and  on  tbe  Continent.  Through  the 
windows  she  saw  the  outlines  of  palm  leaves  vibrating  in  the 
breeze;  African  fingers,  feeling,  with  a  sort  of  fluttering  suspicion, 
if  not  enmity,  round  the  heart  of  this  intruding  religion,  which 
bad  wandered  hitho:  from  some  distant  place,  and  stayed,  con- 
fronting the  burning  glance  of  the  desert.  Sold,  little,  bumble 
church !  Domini  knew  that  she  would  love  it.  But  she  did  not 
know  then  how  much. 

She  wandered  round  slowly  with  a  grave  face.  Yet  now  and 
then,  as  she  stood  by  one  of  the  plaster  saints,  she  smiled.  They 
were  indeed  strange  off^erings  at  the  shrine  of  Him  who  held  this 
Africa  in  the  boUow  of  His  hand,  of  Him  who  had  ordered  the 
pageant  of  tbe  sun  which  she  had  seen  Iftst  night  among   the 
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mouatains.  And  piesently  she  and  this  little  church  in  which 
she  stood  alone  became  pathetic  in  her  thoughts,  and  even  the 
religion  which  the  one  came  to  pro(tss  in  the  other  pathetic  too. 
For  here,  in  Africa,  she  began  to  realise  the  wideness  of  the  world, 
and  that  many  things  must  surely  seem  to  the  Creator  what  these 
plaster  saints  seemed  just  then  to  her. 

*'0h,  how  littlet  how  little  I"  she  whispered  to  hersetf. 
'*  Let  me  he  bigger  I  Oh,  let  me  grow,  and  here,  not  only 
hereafter  I " 

The  church  door  creaked.  She  turned  her  head  and  saw  Hie 
priest  whom  she  had  met  in  the  tunnel  entering.  He  came  up 
to  her  at  once,  saluted  her,  and  said, — 

"  I  saw  you  from  my  window,  Madame,  and  thought  I  would 
ofier  to  show  you  our  little  church  here.  We  are  very  prond 
of  it." 

Domini  liked  his  voice  and  his  naive  remark.  His  face,  too, 
Uiough  andistinguished,  looked  honest,  kind  and  pathetic,  but 
with  a  pathos  that  was  unaffected  and  quite  unconscious.  Tlie 
lower  part  of  it  was  hidden  by  a  moustache  and  beard. 

"  Thank  yon,"  she  answered.  "  I  have  been  looking  round 
already." 

"  You  are  a  Catholic,  Madame  t " 

"Yes." 

The  priest  looked  pleased.  There  was  something  childlike 
in  the  mobility  of  his  face. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said  simply.  "  We  are  not  a  rich  community 
in  Brai-Mora,  but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  bygone  years.  Our 
great  Cardinal,  the  Father  of  Africa,  loved  this  place  and  cherished 
his  children  here." 

"Cardinal  Lavigerie?" 

"  Yes,  Madame.  His  house  is  now  a  native  hospital.  Hie 
statue  faces  the  beginning  of  the  great  desert  road.  But  we 
remember  him  and  his  spirit  is  still  among  us." 

The  priest's  eyes  lit  up  as  he  apoke.  The  almost  tragic 
expression  of  his  face  changed  to  one  of  enthusiasm. 

"He loved  Africa,  I  believe,"  Domini  said. 

"  His  heart  was  here.  And  what  he  did  I  I  was  to  have  been 
one  of  hia/fires  armis,  but  my  health  prevented,  and  afterwords 
the  association  was  dissolved." 
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The  sad  expression  returned  to  his  face. 

"  There  are  many  temptations  in  such  a  land  and  climate  as 
this,"  he  said.  "And  men  are  weak.  But  there  are  still  the 
White  Fathers  whom  he  founded.  Glorious  men.  They  cany 
the  Cross  into  the  wildest  places  of  the  world.  The  most 
fanatical  Arabs  respect  the  White  Marabouts." 

"  You  wish  you  were  with  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame.  But  my  health  only  pennits  me  to  be  a 
bumble  parish  priest  here.  Not  all  who  desire  to  entei  the  most 
severe  life  can  do  so.  If  it  were  otherwise  I  should  long  since 
have  been  a  monk.  He  Cardinal  himself  showed  me  that  my 
doty  lay  in  other  paths." 

He  pointed  out  to  Domini  one  or  two  things  in  the  church 
which  he  admired  and  thought  worthy ;  the  carving  of  the  altar 
rail  into  grapes,  ears  of  com,  crosses,  anchors;  the  white 
embroidered  muslin  that  draped  the  tabernacle ;  the  statue  of  a 
Irishop  in  a  red  and  gold  mitre  holding  a  staff  and  Bible,  and 
another  autue  representing  a  saint  with  a  languid  and  consump- 
tive expression  stretching  oat  a  Bible,  on  the  leaves  of  which  a 
tiny,  smiling  child  was  walking. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  church  he  made  Domini 
pause  in  front  of  a  painting  of  Saint  Bruno  dressed  in  a  white 
monkish  robe,  beneath  which  was  written  in  gilt  letters  :— 

"  Saint  Brnna  ordODDC  &  ws  di*ciplei 
De  reaoocer  tuu  bietu  terreattet 
Poot  kcqa^rir  les  bieoi  cGlestes." 

The  disciples  stood  around  the  saint  in  grotesque  attitudes 
of  pious  attention. 

"That,  I  think,  is  very  beautiful,"  he  said.  "Who  could 
look  at  it  without  feeling  that  the  greatest  act  of  man  is  renuncia- 
tion ?" 

His  dark  eyes  flamed.  Just  then  a  faint,  soprano  bark  came 
to  them  from  outside  the  church  door,  a  very  discreet  and  even 
humble,  but  at  the  same  lime  anxious,  bark.  The  priest's  face 
changed.  The  almost  passionate  asceticism  of  it  was  rephwed 
by  a  soft  and  gentle  look. 

"  BoQS-Bous  wants  me,"  be  said,  and  he  opened  the  door  for 
Domini  to  pais  out. 
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A  small  white  and  jeMow  dog,  very  clean  and  well  braahed, 
was  sitting  on  the  step  in  an  attentive  attitude.  Directly  the 
priest  appeared  it  b^an  to  wag  its  short  tail  Tiolently  and  to  nm 
round  his  feet,  curving  its  body  into  semi-circles.  He  bent  down 
and  patted  it. 

"  My  little  companion,  Madame,"  he  said.  "  He  was  not  with 
me  yesterday,  as  he  was  being  washed." 

Then  be  took  oflf  his  bat  and  walked  towards  his  house, 
accompanied  by  Bous-Bous,  who  had  suddenly  assumed  an  air  of 
conscious  majesty,  as  of  one  bom  to  preside  over  the  fate  of  an 
important  peraonage. 

Domini  stood  for  a  moment  under  the  palm  trees  looking 
after  them.    There  was  a  steady  shinir^  in  her  eyes. 

"  Madame  is  a  Catholic  too  ?  "  asked  Batouch,  staring  steadily 
at  her. 

Domini  nodded.  She  did  not  want  to  discuss  religion  with 
an  Arab  minor  poet  just  then. 

"Take  me  to  the  market,"  she  said,  mindful  of  her  secret 
resolve  to  get  rid  of  ber  companion  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  set  out  across  the  gardens. 

It  was  a  celestial  day.  All  the  clear,  untempered  light  of  the 
world  seemed  to  have  made  its  home  in  fieni-Mora.  Vet  the 
heat  was  not  excessive,  for  the  glorious  strength  of  the  sun  was 
robbed  of  its  terror,  its  possible  brutality,  by  the  bright  and 
feathery  dryness  and  coolness  of  the  ain.  She  stepped  out 
briskly.  Her  body  seemed  suddenly  to  become  years  younger, 
full  of  elasticity  and  radiant  strength. 

"  Madame  is  very  strong.     Madame  walks  like  a  Bedouin." 

Batouch's  voice  sounded  seriously  astonished,  and  Domini 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  In  England  there  are  many  strong  women.  But  I  shall  grow 
stronger  here.    I  shall  become  a  real  Arab.    This  air  gives  me  life." 

They  were  just  reaching  tbe  road  when  there  was  a  clatter  of 
boofsi  and  a  Spahi,  mounted  on  a  slim  white  horse,  galloped  past 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  holding  his  reins  high  above  the  red  peak 
of  his  saddle  and  staring  up  at  the  sun.  Domini  looked  after 
him  with  critical  admiration. 

"You've  got  some  good  horses  here,"  she  said  when  the 
Spahi  had  disappeared. 
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"  Madame  knows  how  to  ride?" 
She  laughed  again. 

"  I've  ridden  evei  aince  I  was  a  child." 
"You  can  buy  a  fiae    hone    here    for   sixteen    pounds," 
remarked  Batouch,  using  the  pronoun  "  tu,"  as  is  the  cuitom  of 
the  Arabs. 

"Find  me  a  good  hone,  a  horse  with  spirit,  and  I'll  buy  him," 
Dooiini  said.  "  I  want  to  go  far  out  in  the  desert,  far  away  from 
everything." 

"  You  must  not  go  alone." 
"Why  not?" 

"  There  are  bandits  in  the  desert." 

"  I'll  take  my  revtdver,"  Domini  said  carelessly.  "  But  I  will 
go  alone." 

They  were  in  sight  of  the  market  now,  and  the  hum  of 
▼(uces  came  to  them,  with  nasal  cries,  the  whine  of  praying 
b^gars,  and  the  fierce  braying  of  donkeys.  At  the  end  of  the 
small  street  in  which  they  were  Domini  saw  a  wide  open  space,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  quantity  of  pillars  supporting  a 
peaked  roof.  Round  the  sides  of  the  square  were  arcades  swarm- 
iag  with  Arabs,  and  under  the  central  roof  a  mob  of  iigures  came 
and  went,  as  flies  go  and  come  on  a  piece  of  meat  flung  out  into 
a  sunny  place. 

"  What  a  quantity  of  people  t  Do  they  all  live  in  Beni- 
Hora  ?  "  she  asked 

"  No,  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  desert  to  sell  and  to 
buy.    But  most  of  those  who  sell  are  Moiabites." 

Little  children  in  bright-coloured  rags  came  dancing  round 
Domini,  holding  out  their  copper-coloured  hands,  and  crying 
shrUly,  "  'Hsee,  M'dame !  'Msee,M'dame  1 "  A  deformed  man, 
who  looked  like  a  distorted  beetle,  crept  round  her  feet,  gazing 
up  at  her  with  eyes  that  squinted  horribly,  and  roaring  in  an 
imperative  voice  some  Arab  formula  in  which  the  words  "Allah- 
ei-Akhar "  continually  recurred.  A  tall  negro,  with  a  long  tuft 
of  hair  hanging  from  his  shaven  head,  followed  hard  upon  her 
heels,  rolling,  his  bulging  eyes,  in  which  two  yellow  flames  were 
caught,  and  trying  to  engage  her  attention,  though  with  what 
object  she  could  not  imagine.  From  alt  directions  tall  men  with 
naked  arms  and  legs,  and  fluttering  white  garments,  came  akntly 
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towards  her,  staring  intently  at  her  with  Itutious  eyes,  whose 
expression  seemed  to  denote  rather  a  calm  and  digni&nl  appraise- 
ment than  any  vulgar  curiosity.  Boys,  with  the  whitest  teeth  she 
had  ever  beheld,  and  flowers  above  their  well-shaped,  delicate 
ears,  smiled  up  at  her  with  engaging  impudence.  Her  nostrils 
were  filled  with  a  strange  crowd  of  odours,  which  came  from 
humanity  dressed  in  woollen  gumeots,  from  fniiu  exposed  for 
sale  in  rush  panniers,  from  round  dose  bouquets  of  roaes  ringed 
with  tight  borders  of  green  leaves,  from  burning  incense  tw^s, 
from  raw  meat,  from  amber  ornaments  and  strong  perfumes  in 
glass  phials  figured  with  gold — attar  of  rose,  orange  blossom, 
geranium  and  white  lilac  In  the  shining  heat  of  the  sun,  sounds, 
scents  and  movements  mingled,  and  were  almost  painfully  vivid 
and  full  of  meaning  and  animation.  Never  bad  a  London  mob 
on  some  great  flte  day  seemed  so  significant  and  personal  to 
Domini  as  this  little  mob  of  desert  people,  come  together  for  die 
bartering  of  beasts,  tbe  buying  of  burnouses,  weapons,  skins  and 
jewels,  grain  for  their  camels,  charms  iot  their  women,  ripe  glisten- 
ing dates  for  the  little  children  at  home  in  the  brown  earth  houses. 

As  she  made  her  way  slowly  through  the  press,  pioneered  by 
Batouch,  who  forced  a  path  with  great  play  of  his  huge  shoulders 
and  mighty  arms,  she  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  dt  home 
she  felt  in  the  midst  of  these  fierce  and  uncivilised-looking 
people.  She  had  no  sense  of  shrinking  from  their  contact,  no 
feeling  of  personal  disgust  at  their  touch.  When  her  eyes  chanced 
to  meet  any  of  the  bold,  inquiring  eyes  aiound  her  she  was 
inclined  to  smile  as  if  in  recognition  of  these  children  of  the  sun, 
who  did  not  seem  to  her  like  stranger^  despite  the  unknown 
langu^e  that  struggled  fiercely  in  their  throats.  Nevertheless, 
she  did  not  wish  to  stay  very  long  among  them  now.  She  was 
resolved  to  get  a  full  and  delicately  complete  first  impression  of 
Beni.Mora,  and  to  do  that  she  knew  that  she  must  detach  herself 
from  close  human  contact.  She  desired  the  mind's  bird's-eye 
view — a  height,  a  watch-tower  and  a  little  solitude.  So,  when  the 
eager  Mozabite  merchants  called  to  het  she  did  not  heed  them, 
and  even  the  busy  palter  of  the  informing  Batouch  fell  upon 
rather  listless  ears. 

"  I  shan't  stay  here,"  she  said  to  \am:  "  But  I'll  buy  some 
perfumes.    Where  can  I  get  them  ?  " 
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A  thin  youth,  brooding  above  a  wooden  tray  close  by,  bdd  up 
in  his  delicate  fingers  a  long  bottle,  sealed  and  furnished  vith  « 
tiny  label,  but  Batoucb  shook  bis  bead. 

"  For  perfumes  you  must  go  to  Ahmeda,  under  tbe  arcade." 
They  crossed  a  sunlit  space  and  stood  before  a  dark  room, 
sunk  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  pathway  in  a  deserted  corner. 
Shadows  congregated  here,  and  in  the  gloom  Domini  saw  a  bent 
white  figure  hunched  against  the  blackened  wall,  and  heard  an 
old  voice  murmuring  like  a  drowsy  bee.  The  perfume-seller  was 
immersed  in  the  Koran,  his  back  to  the  buying  world.  Batoucb 
was  about  to  call  upon  him,  when  Domini  checked  tbe  exclama- 
tion with  a  quick  gestiue.  For  the  first  time  the  mystery  that 
c(mIs  like  a  great  black  serpent  ia  tbe  shining  heart  of  tbe  East 
startled  and  fascinated  her,  a  mystery  in  which  indifference  and 
devotion  mingle.  The  white  figure  swayed  slowly  to  and  fro, 
carrying  tbe  dull,  humming  voice  with  it,  and  now  she  seemed 
to  hear  a  far-away  fanaticism,  the  bourdcm  of  a  fatalism  which  she 
longed  to  understand. 
"  Ahmeda  I " 

Batoucb  shouted.  His  voice  came  like  a  stone  from  a 
catapult.  The  merchant  turned  calmly  and  without  baste, 
showing  an  aquiline  face  covered  with  wrinkles,  tufted  with 
white  hairs,  lit  by  eyes  that  shone  with  the  cruel  expressive- 
ness of  a  falcon's.  After  a  short  colloquy  in  Arabic  be  raised 
himself  from  bis  haunches,  and  came  to  the  front  of  tbe  room, 
where  there  was  a  small  wooden  counter.  He  was  smilmg  now 
with  a  grace  that  was  almost  feminine. 

"  What  perfume  does  Madame  desire  t "  he  said  in 
French. 

Domini  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  deep  mystery,  but  with  the 
searching  directness  characteristic  of  her,  a  fearlessness  so 
absolute  that  it  embairassed  many  people. 

"  Please  give  me  something  that  is  of  the  East — not  violets, 
not  lilac" 

"Amber,"  said  Batoucb. 

The  merchant,  still  smiling,  reached  up  to  a  shelf,  showing 
an  arm  tike  a  brown  twig,  and  took  down  a  glass  bottle  covered 
with  red  and  green  lines.  He  removed  the  stopper,  made  Domini 
take  ofi"  her  glove,  touched  her  bare  hand  with  tbe  stopper,  then 
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with  bii  forefinger  gently  nibbed  the  drop  of  perfume  which  had 
settled  on  hei  skin  till  it  was  slightly  red. 

"Now,  smell  it,"  he  commanded. 

Domini  obeyed.  The  perfume  was  funHy  medicina],  but  it 
filled  h^  brain  with  exotic  visions.  She  shut  her  eyes.  Yes, 
that  was  a  voice  of  Africa  too.  Oh  I  bow  far  away  she  was  from 
her  old  life  and  hollow  days.  The  magic  carpet  had  been  spread 
indeed,  and  she  had  been  wafted  into  a  strange  land  where  she 
had  all  to  learn. 

"  Please  give  me  some  of  that,"  she  said. 

The  merchant  poured  the  amber  into  a  phial,  where  it  lay  like 
a  thread  in  the  glass,  weighed  it  in  a  scales  and  demanded  a 
price.  Batoach  began  at  once  to  argue  with  vehemence,  but 
Domini  stopped  him. 

"  Pay  him,"  she  said,  giving  Batouch  her  purse. 

The  perfume-seller  took  the  money  with  dignity,  turned  away, 
squatted  upon  his  haunches  against  the  blackened  wall,  and  [ucked 
up  the  broad-leaved  v<)lume  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  He  swayed 
gently  and  rhythmically  to  and  fro.  Then  once  more  the  voice 
of  the  drowsy  bee  hummed  in  the  shadows.  The  worshipper  and 
the  Prophet  stood  before  the  feet  of  Allah. 

And  the  woman — she  was  set  afar  ofl',  as  woman  is  bf  white- 
robed  men  in  Africa. 

"  Now,  Batouch,  you  can  carry  the  perfume  to  the  hotel  and 
I  will  go  to  that  garden." 

"Alone?    Madame  will  never  find  it." 

"  I  can  ask  the  way." 

"Impos»ble!  I  will  escort  Madame  to  the  gate.  There  I 
will  wait  for  her.  Monsieur  the  Count  does  not  permit  the 
Arabs  to  enter  with  strangers." 

"  Very  well,"  Domini  said. 

The  seller  of  perfumes  had  led  her  towards  a  dream.  She 
was  not  combative,  and  she  would  be  alone  in  the  garden.  As 
they  walked  towards  it  in  the  sun,  through  narrow  ways  where 
idle  Arabs  lounged  with  happy  aimlessness,  Batouch  talked  of 
Count  Anteoni,  the  owner  of  the  garden. 

Evidently  the  Count  was  the  great  personage  of  Beni-Mora. 
Batouch  spoke  of  him  with  a  convinced  respect,  descrilring  bim 
as  bbulously  rich,  fabulously  generous  to  the  Arabs. 
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"  He  never  gives  to  the  Frendi,  Madame,  but  when  he  a  here 
each  Friday,  upon  our  Sabbath,  be  comes  to  the  gate  with  a  bag 
of  money  in  his  band,  and  he  gives  five  franc  pieces  to  every 
Arab  who  is  there." 

"  And  what  is  he  ?    French  ?  " 

"  He  is  Italian ;  but  he  is  always  travelling,  and  he  has  made 
gardens  everywhere.  He  has  three  in  Africa  alone,  and  in  one 
be  keeps  many  lions.  When  he  travels  be  takes  six  Arabs  with 
him.     He  loves  only  tiie  Arabs." 

Domini  began  to  feel  inteicsted  in  this  wandering  maker  of 
gardens,  who  was  a  pilgrim  over  the  world  like  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Is  he  young  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No." 

"Married?" 

"Oh,  no!  He  is  always  atone.  Sometimes  he  comes  here 
and  stays  for  three  months,  and  is  never  onoe  seen  outside  the 
garden.  And  sometimes  for  a  year  he  never  comes  to  Beni- 
Mora.  But  he  is  here  now.  Twenty  Arabs  are  always  working 
in  the  garden,  and  at  night  ten  Arabs  with  guns  are  always  awake, 
some  in  a  tent  inside  the  door  and  some  among  the  trees." 

"Then  there  ts  danger  at  night?" 

"The  garden  touches  the  desert,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
desert  without  arms  are  as  birds  in  the  air  without  wings." 

They  had  (x>me  out  from  among  the  booses  now  into  a  broad, 
straight  road,  bordered  on  the  left  by  land  that  was  under  cuhiva- 
tion,  by  fruit  trees,  and  farther  away  by  giant  palms,  between 
whose  trunks  could  be  seen  the  stony  reaches  of  the  desert  and 
spurs  of  grey-blue  and  faint  rose-ctdoured  mountains.  On  the 
ri^t  was  a  shady  garden  with  fountains  and  stone  benches,  and 
beyond  stood  a  huge  white  palace  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  with 
terraced  roofs  and  a  high  tower  ornamented  with  green  and 
peacock-blue  tiles.  In  the  distance,  among  more  pahns,  appeared 
a  number  of  low,  flat  huts  of  brown  earth.  Tbe  road,  as  far  as 
the  eyes  could  see,  stretched  straightforward  through  enormous 
groves  of  palms,  whose  feathery  tops  swayed  gently  in  the  light 
wind  that  blew  from  the  desert.  Upon  all  things  rained  a 
flood  of  blue  and  gold.  A  blinding  radiance  made  all  things 
glad. 

"  How  glorious  l^t  is ! "  Domini  exdaimed,  as  she  looked 
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down  the  road  to  the  point  wbeie  its  whiteness  was  loit  in  the 
moring  ocean  of  the  trees. 

Datouch  assented  without  enthnuasn,  having  always  lived  in 
the  light 

"As  we  return  from  the  garden  we  will  visit  the  tower,"  he 
said,  pcMOting  to  the  Moorish  palace.  "It  is  a  hotel,  and  is  not 
yet  open,  but  I  know  the  guardian.  From  the  tower  Hadame  will 
see  the  whole  of  Beni-More.     Here  is  the  negro  Tillage." 

They  traversed  its  dusty  alleys  slowly.  On  the  side  where  the 
low  brown  dwellings  threw  shadows  some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
dreaming  or  chattering,  wrapped  in  garments  of  gaudy  cotton. 
Little  girls  in  the  fiercest  orange  colour,  with  tattooed  foreheads 
and  leathern  amulets,  darted  to  and  fro,  chasing  each  other  and 
shrieking  with  laughter.  Naked  babies,  whose  shaven  heads 
made  a  warm  resting-place  for  flies,  stared  at  Domini  with  a 
lustroos  vacancy  of  expression.  At  the  comers  of  the  alleys 
unveiled  women  squatted,  grinding  com  in  primitive  hand-mills, 
or  winding  wool  on  wooden  sticks.  Their  beads  were  covered 
with  plaits  of  imitation  hair  made  of  wool,  in  which  barbaric 
silver  ornaments  were  fastened,  and  their  black  necks  and  arms 
jingled  with  chains  and  bangles  set  with  squares  of  red  coral  and 
large  dull  blue  and  green  sttmes.  Some  of  them  called  boldly  to 
Batouch,  and  he  answered  them  with  caidess  impudence.  The 
palm-wood  door  of  one  of  the  houses  stood  wide  open,  and 
Domini  looked  in.  She  saw  a  duk  space  with  floor  and  walls  of 
earth,  a  ceiling  of  palm  and  brushwood,  a  low  divan  of  earth 
without  mat  or  covering  of  any  kind, 

"They  have  no  furniture?"  she  asked  Batouch. 
"Na    What  do  ihey  want  with  it?    They  live  out  here  in 
the  sun  and  go  in  to  sleep." 

Lafe  simidified  to  this  eitent  made  her  smile.  Yet  she  looked 
at  the  squatting  figures  in  the  gaudy  cotton  rags  with  a  stirring  of 
envy.  The  memory  of  her  long  and  complicated  London  years, 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  so-called  pleasures  which  had  never 
stifled  the  dull  pain  set  up  in  her  heart  by  the  rude  shock  of  her 
mother's  sin  and  its  result,  made  this  naked,  sunny,  barbarous 
existence  seem  desirable.  She  stood  for  a  moment  to  watch  two 
women  sorting  grain  for  kous-kous.  llieir  guttural  laughter,  their 
ncnsy  talk,  the  quick  and  energetic  movements  of  their  busy  black 
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bands,  reminded  her  of  children's  gaiety.  And  Nature  rose  before 
ber  ID  the  sunshine,  confrontiog  artifice  and  the  heavy  languors 
ot  uHxletD  life  in  cities.  How  had  she  been  able  to  endure  the 
yoke  so  long  7 

"Will  Madame  take  roe  to  London  with  her  when  she 
retunis  ?  "  said  Batouch,  slyly. 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  London  for  a  very  long  time,"  she 
leplied  with  energy. 

"  Vou  will  stay  here  many  weeks  ?  " 

"  Months,  perhaps.  And  perhaps  I  shall  travel  on  into  the 
desert.     Yes,  I  must  do  that." 

"  If  we  followed  the  white  road  into  the  desert,  and  went  on 
and  on  for  many  days,  we  should  come  at  last  to  Tombonctou," 
said  Batouch.  "But  very  likely  we  should  be  killed  by  the 
Touaregs.    They  are  fierce  and  they  hate  strangers." 

"Would  you  be  afraid  to  go?"  Domini  asked  him,  curiously. 
"Why  afraid?" 
"Of  being  killed?" 
He  looked  calmly  surprised. 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  die  ?    All  must  pass  through  that 
door.     It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  to-day  or  to-morrow." 
"  You  have  no  fear  of  death,  then  ?  " 
"  Of  couiK  not.     Have  you,  Madame  ? " 
He  gazed  at  Domini  with  genuine  astonishment. 
"  I  dont  know,"  she  answered. 
And  she  wondered  and  could  not  tell. 
"There  is  the  VDU  Anteoni." 

Batouch  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed.  They  had  turned  aside 
from  the  way  to  Tombouctou,  left  the  vilUge  behind  them,  and 
come  into  a  narrow  track  which  ran  parallel  to  the  desert.  The 
palm  trees  rustled  on  their  right,  the  green  com  waved,  the  narrow 
cuttings  in  the  earth  gleamed  with  shallow  water.  But  on  their 
other  side  was  limitless  sterility ;  the  wide,  stony  expanse  of  die 
great  rivei  bed,  the  Oued-Beni-Mora,  then  a  low  earth  cliff,  and 
then  the  immense  airy  flats  stretching  away  into  the  shining 
regions  of  the  sun.  At  some  distance,  raised  on  a  dazzling  white 
wall  abore  the  desert  in  an  unshaded  place,  Domini  saw  a  nanow, 
two-sided  white  house,  with  a  flat  roof  and  a  few  tiny  loopholes 
instead  of  windows.    One  side  looked  full  upon  the  wateHeca 
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river  bed,  the  other,  at  r^ht  angles  to  it,  ran  back  towards  a 
thicket  of  palms  and  end«l  in  an  arcade  of  six  open  Moorish 
arches,  through  which  the  fierce  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky  stared, 
making  an  almost  theatrical  effect.  Beyond,  masses  of  trees  were 
visible,  looking  almost  black  against  the  intense,  blinding  pallor 
of  wall,  villa  and  arcade,  the  intense  blue  above. 

"What  a  strange  house  I"  Domini  said.  "There  are  no 
windows." 

"  They  are  all  on  the  other  side,  looking  into  the  garden." 

The  villa  fascinated  Domini  at  once.  The  white  Moorish 
arcade  framing  bare,  quivering  blue,  blue  from  the  inmost  heart 
of  heaven,  intense  as  a  great  vehement  cry,  was  beautiful  as  the 
arcade  of  a  Geni's  home  in  Fairyland.  Mystery  hung  about  this 
dwelling,  a  mystery  of  light,  not  darkness,  secrets  of  flame  and 
hidden  things  of  golden  meaning.  She  felt  almost  like  a  child 
who  is  about  to  penetrate  into  the  red  land  of  the  winter  fire,  and 
she  hastened  her  steps  till  she  reached  a  tall  white  gate  set  in  an 
arch  of  wood,  and  surmounted  with  a  white  coat  of  arms  and  two 
lions,  fiatouch  struck  on  it  with  a  white  knocker  and  then  began 
to  roll  a  cigarette. 

"  I  will  wait  here  for  Madame." 

Domini  nodded.  A  leaf  of  wood  was  pulled  back  softly  in 
the  gate,  and  she  stepped  into  the  garden  and  confronted  a 
graceful  young  Arab  dressed  in  pale  green,  who  saluted  her 
respectfully  and  gently  closed  the  door. 

"  May  I  walk  about  the  garden  a  little  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  did  not  look  round  her  yet,  for  the  Arab's  face  interested 
and  even  charmed  her.  It  was  aristocratic,  eochantingly  in- 
dolent, like  the  face  of  a  happy  lotus-eater.  The  great,  lustrous 
eyes  were  tender  as  a  gazelle's  and  thoughtless  as  the  eyes  of  a 
sleepy  child.  His  pftrfectly-shaped  feet  were  bare  on  the  shining 
sand.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  large  red  rase  and  in  the  other  a 
half-smoked  cigarette. 

Domini  could  not  help  smiling  at  him  as  she  put  her  question, 
and  he  smiled  contente(Hy  back  at  her  as  he  answered,  m  a  low, 
level  voice, — 

"  Vou  can  go  where  you  will.    Shall  I  show  you  the  paths  ? " 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  calmly  smelt  his  red  rose,  keeping  his 
great  eyes  fixed  upon  her.     Domini's  wish  to  be  alone  had  left 
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bet.  This  was  surely  the  geni  of  the  garden,  and  his  company 
would  add  to  its  mystery  and  fragrance. 

"  You  need  not  stay  by  the  door?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  one  will  come.  There  is  no  one  in  Beni-Mora.  And 
Hassan  will  stay." 

He  pointed  with  his  rose  to  a  little  tent  that  was  pitched  close 
to  the  gate  beneath  a  pepper  tree.  In  it  Domini  saw  a  brown 
boy  curled  up  like  a  d(^  and  fast  asleep.  She  began  to  feel  as  if 
she  had  eaten  hashish.    The  world  seemed  made  for  dreaming. 

"  Thank  you,  then." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  she  looked  round  to  see  whether 
Batouch  had  implied  the  truth.  Must  the  European  gardens 
give  way  to  this  Eastern  garden,  take  a  lower  pUce  with  all  their 
roses? 

She  stood  on  a  great  expanse  of  newly-iaked  smooth  sand, 
rising  in  a  very  gentle  slope  to  a  gigantic  hedge  of  carefully- 
trimmed  evergreens,  which  projected  at  the  top,  forming  a  roof 
and  casting  a  pleasant  shade  upon  the  sand.  At  intervals  white 
benches  were  placed  under  this  hedge.  To  the  right  was  the 
villa.  She  saw  now  that  it  was  quite  small.  There  were  two 
lines  of  iviodows — on  the  ground  floor  and  the  upper  storey. 
The  lower  windows  opened  on  to  the  sand,  those  above  on  to  a 
verandah  with  a  white  railing,  which  was  gained  by  a  white  stair- 
case outside  the  house  built  beneath  the  arches  of  the  arcade. 
The  villa  was  most  delicately  simple,  but  in  this  riot  of  blue  and 
gold  its  ivory  cleanliness,  set  there  upon  the  shining  sand  which 
was  warm  to  the  foot,  made  it  look  mimical  to  Domini.  She 
thought  she  had  never  known  before  what  spotless  purity  was  like. 

"Those  are  the  bedrooms,"  murmured  the  Arab  at  her 
side. 

"  There  are  only  bedrooms  ?  "  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"  The  other  rooms,  the  drawing-room  of  Monsieur  the  Count, 
the  dining-room,  the  smoking-room,  the  Moorish  bath,  the  room 
of  the  little  dog,  the  kitchen  and  the  rooms  for  the  servants  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  garden.    There  is  the  dining-room^"  . 

He  pointed  with  his, rose  to  a  lai^e  white  building,,  whose 
dazsUng  walls  showed  here  and  there  through  the  masses  of  trees 
to  the  left,  where  a  little  raised  sand-path  with  fiattened,  sloping 
sides  wound  away  into  a  maze  of  shadows  diapered  with  gold. 
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"Let  us  go  down  that  pith,"  Domini  said  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

The  spell  of  the  place  was  descending  upon  her.  This  was 
suidj  a  home  of  dreams,  a  haven  where  Uie  sun  came  to  lie  down 
beneath  the  trees  and  sleep. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  added. 

"Smain,"  replied  the  Arab.  "I  was  bom  in  this  garden. 
My  father,  Mohammed,  was  with  Monsieur  the  Count." 

He  led  the  way  over  the  sand,  moving  silently  on  his  long, 
brown  feet,  straight  as  a  reed  in  a  windless  place.  Domini  fol- 
lowed, holding  her  breath.  Only  sometimes  she  let  her  strong 
imagination  play  utterly  at  its  will.  She  let  it  go  now  as  she  and 
Snu^n  turned  into  the  golden  diapered  shadows  of  the  little  path 
and  came  into  the  swaying  mystery  of  the  trees.  The  longing  for 
secrecy,  for  remoteness,  for  the  beauty  of  far  away  had  sometimes 
haunted  her,  especially  in  the  troubled  moments  of  her  life.  Her 
heart,  oppressed,  had  overleaped  the  horizon  line  in  answer  to  a 
calliog  from  hidden  things  beyond.  Her  emotions  had  wandered, 
seeking  the  great  distances  in  which  the  dim  purple  twili^t 
holds  surely  comfort  for  those  who  suffer.  But  she  had  never 
thought  to  find  any  garden  of  peace  that  realised  her  dreams. 
NererthelesB,  she  was  already  conscious  that  SmaTn  with  his 
rose  was  showing  her  the  way  to  her  ideal,  that  her  feet  were 
set  upon  its  pathway,  that  its  legendary  trees  were  dosing 
round  her. 

Behind  the  evergreen  hedge  she  heard  the  liquid  bubbling  of 
a  hidden  waterfall,  aiu3  when  they  had  left  the  tintempered  sun- 
light behind  them  this  murmur  grew  louder.  It  seemeid  as  if  the 
green  gloom  in  wtuch  they  walked  acted  as  a  sounding-board  to 
the  delicious  voice.  The  little  path  wound  on  and  on  between 
two  running  rills  of  water,  which  slipped  incessantly  away  under 
the  broad  and  yellow-tipped  leaves  of  dwarf  palms,  making  a 
music  so  faint  that  it  was  more  like  a  remembered  sound  in  the 
mind  than  one  which  slid  upon  the  ear.  On  either  hand  towered 
a  jungle  of  trees  brought  to  this  home  in  the  desert  from  all  parts 
of  tiie  world. 

Their  were  many  unknown  to  Domini,  but  she  reot^ised 
•everal  varieties  of  palms,  acacias,  gums,  fig  trees,  chestnuts, 
poplars,  telse  pepper  trees,  the  huge  olive  trees  called  Jametons, 
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iriiite  laurels,  indianibber  and  cocoanut  trees,  bananas,  bam- 
boos, yuccas,  many  mimosas  and  quandties  of  tall  eacalyptua 
trees.  Thickets  of  scarlet  geraoitim  flamed  in  the  twilight.  The 
hibiKUB  lifted  languidly  its  frail  and  rosy  cup,  and  the  red  gold 
oranges  gleamed  amid  leaves  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
polished  by  an  attentive  fairy. 

As  she  went  with  Smain  farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  gar- 
den the  voice  of  the  waterfall  died  away.  No  birds  were  singing. 
Domini  thought  that  perhaps  they  dared  not  sing  lest  the^  might 
wake  the  sun  from  its  golden  reveries,  but  afterwards,  when  she 
knew  the  garden  better,  she  often  heard  them  twittering  with  a 
subdued,  yet  hai^y,  languor,  as  if  joining  in  a  noctum  upon  the 
edge  of  sleep.  Under  the  trees  the  sand  was  yellow,  of  a  shade 
so  voluptuously  beautiful  that  she  longed  to  touch  it  with  her 
bare  feet  like  Smaln.  Here  and  there  it  rose  in  symmetrical 
little  pyramids,  which  hinted  at  absent  gardeners,  perhaps  enjoy- 
ing a  siesta. 

Never  before  had  she  fully  understood  the  enchantment  of 
green,  quite  realised  how  happy  a  choice  was  made  on  that  day 
of  Creation  when  tt  was  showered  prodigallj'  over  the  wotld.  Bnt 
now,  as  she  walked  secretly  over  the  yellow  sand  between  the 
rills,  following  the  floating  green  robe  of  Smaln,  she  rested  her 
eyes,  and  her  soul,  on  countless  mingling  shades  of  the  delicious 
colour ;  rough,  furry  green  of  geranium  leaves,  silver  green  of 
olives,  black  green  of  distant  palms  from  which  the  sun  held 
aloof,  faded  green  of  the  eucalyptus,  rich,  emerald  green  of 
fan-shaped,  sunlit  palms,  hot,  sultry  green  of  bamboos,  dull, 
drowsy  green  of  mulberry  trees  and  brooding  chestnuts,  tt  was 
a  choir  of  colours  in  one  colour,  like  a  choir  of  boys  all  with 
treble  voices  singing  to  the  sun. 

Gold  flickered  everywhere,  weaving  patterns  of  enchantment, 
quivering,  vital  patterns  of  burning  beauty.  Down  the  narrow, 
brandling  paths  that  led  to  inner  mysteries  the  light  ran  in  and 
out,  peeping  betvreen  the  divided  leaves  of  plants,  gliding  over 
the  slippery  edges  of  the  palm  branches,  trembling  airily  where 
the  papyrus  bent  its  antique  head,  dancing  among  the  big  blades 
of  sturdy  grass  that  sprouted  in  tufts  here  and  there,  resting 
languidly  upon  the  glistening  magnolias  that  were  bedeged  by 
somnolent  bees.    All  the  greens  and  all  the  golds  of  Creatimi 
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were  surely  met  together  in  this  profound  retreat  to  prove  the 
perfect  humonjr  of  earth  with  sun. 

And  now,  growing  accu5tomed  to  the  pervading  silence, 
Domini  began  to  heat  the  tiny  sounds  that  broke  it.  They  came 
from  the  trees  and  plants.  The  airs  were  always  astir,  helping 
the  soft  designs  of  Nature,  loosening  a  leaf  from  its  stem  and 
bearing  it  to  the  sand,  striking  a  beny  from  its  place  and  causing 
it  to  drop  at  Domini's  feet,  giving  a  faded  geranium  petal  the 
courage  to  leave  its  more  vivid  companions  and  resign  itself  to 
the  loss  of  the  place  it  could  no  longer  fill  with  beauty.  Very 
delicate  was  the  touch  of  the  dying  upon  the  yellow  sand.  It 
increased  the  sense  of  pervading  mystery  and  made  Domini  more 
deeply  conscious  of  the  pulsing  life  of  the  garden. 

"  There  is  the  room  of  the  little  dog,"  said  Smain. 

They  had  come  out  into  a  small  open  space,  over  which  an 
immense  cocoanut  tree  presided.  Low  box  hedges  ran  round 
two  squares  of  grass  which  were  shadowed  by  date  palms  heavy 
with  yellow  fruit,  and  beneath  some  leaning  mulberry  trees 
Domini  saw  a  tiny  white  room  with  two  glass  windows  down  to 
the  ground.    She  went  up  to  it  and  peeped  in,  smiling. 

There,  in  a  formal  sajon,  with  gilt  chairs,  oval,  polished  tables, 
faded  rugs  and  shining  mirrors,  sat  a  piuple  china  dog  with  his 
tail  curled  over  bis  back  sternly  staring  into  vacancy.  His  ex- 
pression and  his  attitude  wereautocratic  and  determined,  betoken- 
inga  tyrannical  nature,  and  Domini  peeped  at  him  with  precautimi, 
holding  herself  very  still  lest  he  should  becone  aware  of  her  pres- 
ence and  resent  it 

"  Monsieur  the  Count  paid  much  money  for  the  dog,"  mur- 
mured Smain.    "  He  is  very  valuable." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  there } " 

"  For  many  years.  He  was  there  when  I  was  bom,  and  1'  have 
been  nuirried  twice  and  divorced  twice." 

Domini  turned  from  the  window  and  looked  at  Smain  with 
astoDishment.     He  was  smelling  his  rose  like  a  dreamy  child. 

"  You  have  been  divorced  twice  ? " 

"  Yes.    Now  I  will  show  Madame  the  smoking-room." 

They  followed  another  of  the  innumerable  alleys  of  the  garden. 
This  one  was  very  narrow  and  less  densely  roofed  with  trees  than 
those  they  had  already  traversed     Tall  shrubs  bent  forward  on 
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either  side  of  it,  and  their  small  leaves  almost  meetingwere  trans- 
formed b;  the  ladiant  sunbeams  into  tojigueB  of  pale  fire,  quiver- 
ing, well-nigh  transparent.  As  she  approached  them  Domini 
could  not  resist  the  fancy  that  they  would  bum  her.  A  brown 
butterfly  flitted  forward  between  them  and  vanished  into  the 
golden  dream  beyond. 

"  Ob,  SmaJUt  how  you  must  love  this  garden  I "  she  said. 

A  sort  of  ecstasy  was  waking  within  her,  The  pure  air,  the 
caressing  warmth,  the  enchanted  stillness  and  privacy  of  this 
domain  touched  ber  soul  and  body  like  the  hands  of  a  saint  with 
power  to  bless  her. 

"  I  could  live  here  for  ever,"  she  added,  "  without  once  wish- 
ing to  go  out  into  the  world." 

Smai'n  looked  drowsily  pleased. 

"  We  are  coming  to  the  centre  of  the  garden,"  he  said,  as  they 
passed  over  a  palm-wood  bridge  beneath  which  a  stream  glided 
under  the  red  petals  of  geraniums. 

The  tongues  of  flame  were  left  behind.  Green  darkness 
closed  in  upon  them  and  the  sand  beneath  their  feet  looked 
blanched.  The  sense  of  mystery  increased,  for  the  trees  were 
enormous  and  grew  densely  here.  Pine  needles  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  was  a  stirring  of  sudden  wind  far  up  above  their 
heads  in  the  tiee-tops.- 

"  This  is  the  part  of  the  garden  that  Monsieur  the  Count 
lovei,"  said  Smaln.     "  He  comes  here  every  day." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Domini,  suddenly  stopping  on  the  pale 
sand. 

A  thin  and  remote  sound  stole  to  them  down  the  alley,  clear 
and  frail  as  the  note  of  a  night  bird. 

"  It  is  Larbi  playing  upon  the  flute.  He  is  in  love.  That  is 
why  he  plays  when  he  ought  to  be  wat^ng  the  flowers  and  raking 
out  the  sand." 

The  distant  love-soi^  of  the  flute  seemed  to  Domini  the  kst 
touch  of  enchantment  makii%  this  indeed  a  wonderland.  Sbe 
could  not  move,  and  held  up  her  bands  to  stay  the  feet  of  Smaln, 
who  was  quite  content  to  wait.  Never  before  had  she  heard  any 
music  that  seemed  to  mean  and  suggest  so  much  to  her  as  this 
African  tune  played  by  an  enamoured  gatdener.  Queer  and  un- 
couth as  it  was,  distorted  with  ornaments  and  tricked  out  with 
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abrupt  runs,  exquisitely  unnecessary  grace  notes,  and  sudden 
twitterings  prolonged  till  a  strange  and  frivolous  Eternity  tripped 
in  to  banish  Time,  it  grasped  Domini'a  fancy  and  laid  a  spell 
upon  ber  imf^nation.  For  it  sounded  as  naively  sincere  as  the 
song  ofa  bird,  and  as  if  tbe  beart  from  which  it  flowed  were  like 
the  heart  of  a  child,  a  place  of  revelation  not  of  concealment. 
The  sun  made  men  careless  here.  They  opened  their  windows 
to  it,  and  one  could  see  into  the  warm  and  glowing  roomB. 
Domini  looked  at  the  gentle  Arab  youth  beside  her,  already  twice 
married  and  twice  divorced.  She  listened  to  Larbi's  unending 
song  of  love.  And  she  said  to  herself, "  These  people,  uncivilised 
or  not,  at  least  live,  and  I  have  been  dead  all  my  life,  dead  in 
life."  That  was  horribly  possible.  She  knew  it  as  she  felt  the 
enormously  powerful  spell  of  Africa  descending  upon  ber,  en- 
veloping her  quietly  but  irresistibly.  The  dream  of  this  garden 
was  quick  with  a  vague  and  yet  fierce  stirring  of  realities.  There 
was  a  murmuring  of  many  small  and  distant  voices,  like  tbe 
voices  of  innumerable  tiny  things  following  restless  activities  in  a 
deep  forest.  As  she  stood  there  the  last  grain  of  European  dust 
was  lifted  from  Domini's  soul.  How  deeply  it  bad  been  buried, 
and  for  how  many  years. 

"The  greatest  act  of  man  ia  the  act  of  renunciation."  She 
had  jast  heard  those  words.  Tbe  eyes  of  the  priest  had  flamed  as 
he  spoke  them,  and  she  bad  caught  the  spark  of  bis  enthusiftsm. 
But  now  another  flre  seemed  lit  within  her,  and  she  found 
herself  marvelUng  at  such  austerity.  Was  it  not  a  fanatical 
defiance  flung  into  the  face  of  the  sun  t  She  shrank  from  her 
own  thought,  like  one  startled,  and  walked  on  softly  in  the 
green  darkness. 

Larbi's  flute  became  more  distinct.  Again  and  again  it  re- 
peated the  same  queer  little  melody,  changing  the  ornamentation 
at  the  fantasy  of  the  player.  She  looked  for  him  among  the  trees 
but  saw  no  one.  He  must  be  in  some  very  secret  place.  SmMn 
touched  her. 

"  Look  1 "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  very  low. 

He  parted  the  branches  ofsome  palms  with  his  delicate  hands, 
and  Domini,  peering  between  them,  saw  in  a  place  of  deep 
shadows  an  isolated  square  room,  whose  white  walls  were  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  masses  of  purple  bougainvillea.     It  had  a 
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flat  Toor.  In  three  of  its  sides  were  Ui^e  arched  wiitdow-spaces 
without  windows.  In  the  fourth  was  a  narrow  doorway  without  a 
door.  Immense  &g  trees  and  palms  and  thickets  of  bamboo 
towered  around  it  and  leaned  above  it.  And  it  was  circled  by  a 
narrow  riband  of  finely- raked  sand. 

"  That  is  the  smoking-room  of  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said 
Sroaln.  "  He  spends  many  hours  there.  Come  and  I  will  show 
the  inside  to  Madame." 

They  turned  to  the  left  and  went  towards  the  room.  The 
flute  was  close  to  them  now. 

"  Larbi  must  be  in  there,"  Domini  whispered  to  Stnain,  as  a 
person  whispers  in  a  church. 

"  No,  he  is  among  the  trees  beyond." 

"But  someone  is  there." 

She  pointed  to  the  arched  window-space  nearest  to  them.  A 
thin  spiral  of  blue-grey  smoke  curled  through  it  and  evaporated 
into  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  After  a  moment  it  was  followed 
gently  and  deliberately  by  another. 

"  It  is  not  Larbi.     He  would  not  go  in  there.     It  must  be — " 

He  paused.  A  tall,  middle-aged  man  had  come  to  the  door- 
way of  the  little  room  and  looked  out  into  the  garden  with  bright 
eyes. 

VI 

DoHiNi  drew  back  and  glanced  at  Smal'n.  She  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  feeling  intrusive,  and  the  sudden  sensation  rendered 
her  uneasy. 

'*  It  is  Monsieur  the  Count,"  SmaTn  said  calmly  and  quite 
aloud. 

The  man  in  the  doorway  took  off  his  soft  hat,  as  if  the  words 
eflected  an  introduction  between  Domini  and  him. 

"  You  were  coining  to  see  my  little  room,  Madame  ?  "  he  said 
in  French.     "  If  I  may  show  it  to  you  I  shall  feel  honoured." 

The  timbre  of  his  voice  was  harsh  and  grating,  yet  it  was  a 
very  interesting,  even  a  seductive,  voice,  and,  Domini  thought, 
peculiarly  full  of  vivid  Hfe,  though  not  of  eneigy.  His  manner  at 
once  banished  her  momentary  discomfort  There  is  a  free- 
masonry between  people  bom  in  the  same  social  world.    By  the 
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way  in  which  Count  Anteoni  toolc  off  his  hat  and  spoke  she  knew 
at  once  that  all  was  right. 

"Thank  you.  Monsieur,"  she  answered.  "I  was  told  at 
the  gate  you  gave  permission  to  travellers  to  visit  your 
garden." 

"  Certainly." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  m  fluent  Arabic  to  Sroak'n,  who  turned 
away  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  through  the  rest 
of  the  garden,"  be  said,  turning  again  to  Domini.  "  It  will  give 
me  great  pleasure." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you." 

The  way  in  which  the  change  of  companion  bad  been  effected 
made  it  seem  a  pleasant,  inevitable  courtesy,  which  neither  im- 
plied nor  demanded  anything. 

"This  is  my  little  retreat,"  Count  Anteoni  continued,  stand- 
ing aside  from  the  doorway  that  Domini  might  enter. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  when  she  was  within. 

The  floor  was  of  fine  sand,  beaten  flat  and  hard,  and  strewn 
with  Eastern  nigs  of  faint  and  delicate  hues,  dim  greens  and 
faded  rose  colours,  grey-blues  and  misty  topaz  yellows.  Round 
the  white  walls  ran  broad  divans,  also  white,  covered  with  prayer 
rugs  from  Bagdad,  and  large  cushions,  elaborately  worked  in  dull 
gold  and  silver  thread,  with  patterns  of  ibises  and  flamingoes  in 
flight.  In  the  four  angles  of  the  room  stood  four  tiny  smoking- 
tftbles  of  rough  palm  wood,  holding  hammered  ash-trays  of  bronze, 
green  bronze  torches  for  the  lighting  of  cigarettes,  and  vases  of 
Chinese  dragon  china  filled  with  velvety  red  roses,  gardenias 
and  sprigs  of  orange  blossom.  Leather  footstools,  covered  with 
Tunisian  thread-work,  lay  beside  them.  From  the  arches  of  the 
window-spaces  hung  old  Moorish  lamps  of  copper,  fitted  with 
small  panes  of  dull  jewelled  glass,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  vener- 
able church  windows.  In  a  round  copper  brazier,  set  on  one  of 
the  window-seats,  incense  twigs  were  drowsily  burning  and  giving 
out  thin,  dwarf  columns  of  scented  smoke.  Through  the  arch- 
ways and  the  narrow  doorway  the  dense  walls  of  leafage  were 
visible  standing  on  guard  about  this  airy  hermitage,  and  the  hot 
purple  blossoms  of  the  bougainvillea  shed  a  cloud  of  colour 
through  the  bosky  dimness. 
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And  still  the  flute  of  Larbi  showered  soft)  clear,  whimsical 
music  from  some  hiddeo  place  close  by. 

Domini  looked  at  her  host,  who  was  standing  by  the  door- 
way, leaning  one  arm  against  the  ivory-white  wall. 

"  This  is  my  second  day  in  Africa,"  she  said  simply.  "  You 
may  imagine  what  I  think  of  your  garden,  what  I  feel  in  it.  I 
needn't  tell  you.  Indeed,  1  am  sure  the  travellers  you  so  kindly 
let  in  must  often  have  worried  you  with  their  raptures." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  still  gravity  which  yet  suggested 
kindness,  "for  I  leave  nearly  always  before  the  travellers  come. 
That  sounds  a  little  rude?  But  you  would  not  be  in  Beat-Mora 
at  this  season,  Madame,  if  it  could  include  you." 

"  I  have  come  here  for  peace,"  Domini  replied  simply. 

She  said  it  because  she  felt  as  if  it  was  already  understood  by 
her  companion. 

Count  Anteoni  took  down  his  arm  from  the  white  wall  and 
pulled  a  branch  of  the  purple  flowers  slowly  towards  him  through 
the  doorway. 

"There  is  peace — what  is  generally  called  so,  at  least — in 
Beni-Mora,"  he  answered  rather  slowly  and  meditatively.  "That 
is  to  say,  there  is  similarity  of  day  with  day,  night  with  night. 
The  sun  shines  untiringly  over  the  desert,  and  the  desert  always 
hints  at  peace." 

He  let  the  flowers  go,  and  they  sprang  softly  back,  and 
hung  quivering  in  the  space  beyond  his  thin  figure.  Then 
he  added, — 

"  Perhaps  one  should  not  say  more  than  that." 

"No?" 

Domini  sat  down  for  a  moment.  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  direct  eyes  and  at  the  shaking  flowers.  The  sound  of  Larfai's 
flute  was  always  in  her  ears. 

"  But  may  not  one  think,  feel  a  Uttle  more?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  why  not  7  If  one  can,  if  one  must  ?  But  how  ?  Africa 
is  as  fierce  and  full  of  meaning  as  a  furnace,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know — already,"  she  replied. 

His  words  exjHVSsed  what  she  liad  already  felt  here  in  Beni- 
Mora,  surrepdtiously  and  yet  powerfully.  He  said  it,  and  last 
night  the  African  hautboy  had  said  it  Peace  and  a  flame. 
Could  tb«y  exist  together,  bl«ided,  married  7 
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"Africa  seems  to  me  to  agiee  through  contradiction,"  she 
added,  smiling  a  little,  and  toudiing  the  snowy  wall  with  her 
right  hand.     "  But  then  this  is  my  second  day.' 

"  Mine  was  when  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen." 

"  This  garden  wasn't  here  then  7  " 

"No.  I  bad  it  made.  I  came  here  with  my  mother.  She 
spoilt  me.    She  let  me  have  my  whim." 

"This  garden  is  your  boy's  whim?" 

"  It  was.     Now  it  is  a  man's — " 

He  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  Paradise,"  suggested  Domini. 

"  I  think  I  was  going  to  say  hiding-place." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  odd,  ugly  voice,  yet  surely  the 
words  implied  bitterness.  The  wounded,  the  fearful,  the  disap- 
pointed, the  condemned  hide.  Perhaps  he  remembered  this,  for 
he  added  rather  quickly, — 

"  I  come  here  to  be  foolish,  Madame,  for  I  come  here  to 
think.     This  is  my  special  thinking  place." 

"  How  strange  I "  Domini  exclaimed  impulsively,  and  leaning 
forward  on  the  divan. 

"Is  it?" 

"  I  only  mean  that  already  Beni-M(»a  has  seemed  to  me  the 
ideal  place  for  that." 

"  For  thought  ?  " 

"  For  finding  out  interior  truth." 

Count  Anteoni  looked  at  her  rather  swiftly  and  searcbingly. 
His  eyes  were  not  large,  but  they  were  bright,  and  held  none  of 
the  languor  so  often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  His 
face  was  expressive  through  its  mobility  rather  than  through  its 
contours.  The  features  were  small  and  refined,  not  noble,  but 
unmistakably  aristocratic.  The  nose  was  sensitive,  with  wide 
nostrils.  A  long  and  straight  moustache,  turning  slightly  grey, 
did  not  bide  the  mouth,  which  had  unusually  pale  lips.  The 
ears  were  set  very  flat  against  the  head,  and  were  finely  shaped. 
The  chin  was  pointed.  The  general  look  of  the  whole  face  was 
tense,  critical,  conscious,  but  in  the  defiant  rather  than  in  the  timid 
sense.  Such  an  expression  belongs  to  men  who  would  always  be 
aware  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  concerning  them, 
but  who  would  throw  those  thoughts  and  feelings  off  as  decisively 
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and  energetically  as  a  dc^  diakes  the  water-drops  from  its  coat 
on  emei^ing  from  a  swim. 

"  And  sending  it  fortb,  like  Isbmael,  to  shift  for  itself  in  the 
desert,"  he  said. 

The  odd  remark  sounded  like  neither  statement  oor  question, 
merely  like  the  sudden  exclamation  of  a  mind  at  work. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  you  through  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
den, Madame  7  "  he  added  in  a  more  formal  voice. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Domini,  who  had  already  got  up,  moved 
by  the  examining  look  cast  at  her. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  to  resent,  and  she  had  not  resented 
it,  but  it  had  recalled  her  to  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
utter  Btrangen  to  each  other. 

As  they  came  out  on  to  the  pale  riband  of  sand  which  circled 
the  little  room  Domini  said, — 

"  How  wild  and  extraordinary  that  tune  is  I " 

"  Larbi's.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  no  African  music  seems  strange 
to  me.  I  was  bom  on  my  father's  estate,  near  Tunis.  He  was  a 
Sicilian,  but  came  to  North  Africa  each  winter.  I  have  always 
heard  the  tom-toms  and  the  pipes,  and  I  know  nearly  all  the 
desert  songs  of  the  nomads." 

"  This  is  a  love-song,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Ves.  Larbi  is  always  in  love,  they  tell  me.  Each  new 
dancer  catches  him  in  her  net.     Happy  Larhi  t " 

"  Because  he  can  love  so  easily  ? " 

"Or  unlove  so  easily.     Look  at  him,  Madame." 

At  a  little  distance,  under  a  big  banana  tree,  and  half  hidden 
by  clumps  of  scarlet  geraniums,  Domini  saw  a  huge  and  very 
ugly  Arab,  with  an  almost  black  skin,  squatting  on  his  heels, 
with  a  long  yellow  and  red  flute  between  his  thick  lips.  His  eyes 
were  bent  down,  and  he  did  not  see  them,  but  went  on  busily 
pUying,  drawing  from  his  flute  coquettish  phrases  with  his  big  and 
bony  fingers. 

"  And  I  pay  him  so  much  a  week  all  the  year  round  for  doing 
that,"  the  Count  said. 

His  grating  voice  sounded  kind  and  amused.  They  walked 
on,  and  Larbi's  tune  died  gradually  away. 

"  Somehow  I  can't  be  angry  with  tbe  follies  and  vices  of  the 
Arabs,"  the  Count  continued.     "  I  love  them  as  they  are;  idle, 
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absurdly  amorous,  quick  to  shed  blood,  gay  as  children,  whimsical 
as — well,  Madame,  were  I  talkiag  to  a  man  I  might  dare  to  say 
pretty  women." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  will,  then.  I  glory  ia  their  ingrained  contempt  of  civil- 
isation. But  I  like  them  to  say  their  prayers  five  times  in  the 
day  as  it  is  commanded,  and  no  Arab  who  touches  alcohol  in 
defiance  of  the  Prophet's  law  sets  foot  in  my  garden." 

There  was  a  touch  of  harshness  in  his  voice  as  he  said  the 
last  words,  the  sound  of  the  autocrat.  Somehow  Domini  liked 
it.  This  man  bad  convictions,  and  strong  ones.  That  was 
certain.  There  was  something  oddly  unconventional  in  him 
which  something  in  her  responded  to.  He  was  perfectly  polite, 
and  yet,  she  was  quite  sure,  absolutely  careless  of  opinion. 
Certainly  he  was  very  much  a  man. 

"  It  is  pleasant,  too,"  he  resumed,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  to 
be  surrounded  by  absolutely  thoughtless  people  with  thoughtful 
faces  and  mysterious  eyes — wells  without  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
them." 

She  laughed. 

"  No  one  must  think  here  but  you  I " 

"  I  prefer  to  keep  all  the  folly  to  myself.  Is  not  that  a  grand 
cocoanut  ? " 

He  pointed  to  a  tree  so  tall  that  it  seemed  soaring  to  heaven. 

"Yes,  indeed.  Like  the  one  that  presides  over  the  purple 
dog." 

"  You  have  seen  my  fetish  ? " 

"Smain  showed  him  to  me,  with  reverence." 

"Oh,  he  is  king  here.  The  Arabs  declare  that  on  moonlight 
nights  they  have  heard  him  joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  Kabyle 
dogs." 

"  You  speak  almost  as  if  you  believed  it." 

"Well,  I  believe  more  here  than  1  believe  anywhere  else. 
That  is  partly  why  I  come  here." 

"  I  can  understand  that — I  mean  believing  much  here." 

"What  1  Already  you  feel  the  spell  of  Beni-Mora,  the  desert 
spell  1  Yes,  there  is  enchantment  here — and  so  I  never  stay  too 
long." 

"For  fear  of  what?" 
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Count  Anteoni  was  walking  easily  beside  her.  He  walked 
from  the  hips,  like  manf  Sicilians,  swajnng  very  slightly,  as  if  he 
liked  to  be  aware  bow  supple  bis  body  still  was.  As  Domini 
spoke  he  stopped.  They  were  now  at  a  place  where  four  paths 
joined,  and  could  see  four  vistas  of  green  and  gold,  of  magical 
sunlight  and  shadow. 

"  I  scarcely  know  ;  of  being  carried  who  knows  where — in 
mind  or  heart.  Ob,  there  is  danger  in  Beni-Mora,  Madame, 
there  is  danger.  This  startling  ait  is  full  of  influences,  of  desert 
spirits." 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  way  she  could  not  understand — but  it 
made  her  think  of  the  perfume^eller  in  his  little  dark  room,  and 
of  the  sudden  sensation  she  had  had  that  mystery  coils,  like  a 
black  serpent,  in  the  shining  heart  of  the  East. 

"And  now,  Madame,  which  path  shall  we  uke?  This  one 
leads  to  my  drawing-room,  that  on  the  right  to  the  Moorish 
bath." 

"And  that?" 

"  That  one  goes  straight  down  to  the  wall  that  overlooks  the 
Sahara." 

"  Please  let  us  take  it" 

"  The  desert  spirits  are  calling  to  you  f  But  you  are  wise. 
What  makes  this  garden  rather  remarkable  is  not  its  arrangement, 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  trees,  but  the  fact  that  it  lies  flush 
with  the  Sahara — like  a  man's  thoughts  of  truth  with  Truth, 
perhaps." 

He  turned  up  the  tail  of  the  sentence  and  his  harsh  voice  gave 
a  little  grating  crack. 

"  I  don't  believe  they  are  so  difiiereDt  from  one  another  as  the 
garden  and  the  desert." 

She  looked  at  him  directly. 

"  It  would  be  too  ironical." 

"  But  nothing  is,"  the  Count  said. 

"  You  have  discovered  that  in  this  garden  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  new  to  you,  Madame  1 " 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  sound  of  faint  bitterness  in  his 
voice. 

"  One  often  discovers  the  saddest  thing  in  the  loveliest  place," 
he  added.    "There  you  begin  to  see  the  desert." 
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Far  away,  at  the  smaSi  orifice  of  the  tunnel  of  trees  down  which 
they  were  walking,  appeared  a  glaring  patch  of  fierce  and  quiver- 
ing sunlight. 

"  I  can  only  see  the  sun,"  Domini  said. 

"  I  know  so  well  what  it  hides  that  I  imagine  1  actually  see 
the  desert.    One  loves  one's  kind,  assiduous  liar.     Isn't  it  so?  " 

"The  imagination?  Bnt  perhaps  I  am  not  disposed  to  ^low 
that  it  is  a  liar." 

"Who  knows?    You  may  be  right." 

He  looked  at  her  kindly  with  his  bright  eyes.  It  did  not 
seem  to  strike  him  that  their  conversation  was  curiously  intimate, 
considering  that  they  were  strangers  to  one  another,  that  he  did 
not  even  know  her  name.  Domini  wondered  suddenly  how  old 
he  was.  That  look  made  him  seem  much  older  than  he  had 
seemed  before.  There  was  such  an  expression  in  his  eyes  as  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  eyes  that  look  at  a  child  who  is  kissing  a 
n^  doll  with  deep  and  determined  affection.  "  Kiss  your  doll  I " 
they  seemed  to  say.  "  Put  off  the  years  when  you  must  know 
that  dolls  can  never  retutn  a  kiss." 

"  1  begin  to  see  the  desert  now,"  Domini  said  after  a  moment 
of  silent  walking.    "  How  wonderful  it  is  I " 

"Yes,  it  is.  The  most  wonderful  thing  in  Nature.  You  will 
think  it  much  more  wonderful  when  you  fancy  you  know  it  well." 

"  Fancy  I " 

"  I  don't  think  anyone  can  ever  really  know  the  desert.  It 
is  the  thing  that  keeps  calling,  and  does  not  permit  one  to  draw 
near." 

"  But  then  one  m^ht  learn  to  hate  it." 

"I  don't  think  so.  Truth  does  just  the  same,  you  know. 
And  yet  men  keep  on  trying  to  draw  near." 

"  But  sometimes  they  succeed." 

"  Do  they  ?    Not  when  they  live  in  gardens." 

He  laughed  for  the  first  time  since  they  bad  been  ti^ther, 
and  all  his  face  was  covered  with  a  network  of  little  moving  lines. 

"  One  should  never  live  in  a  garden,  Madame." 

"I  will  try  to  take  your  word  for  it,  but  the  task  will  be 
difficult." 

"  Yes  ?  More  difficult,  perhaps,  when  you  see  what  lies  beside 
my  thoughts  of  truth." 
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Aa  be  spoke  they  came  oat  from  the  tunnel  and  were  seized 
bf  the  fierce  hands  of  the  sun.  It  was  within  half  an  hour  of 
noon,  and  the  radiance  was  blinding.  Domini  put  up  her  pansot 
sharply,  like  one  startled.    She  stopped. 

"  But  bow  tremendous ! "  she  exclaimed. 

Count  Anteoni  laughed  again,  and  drew  down  the  brim  of  bis 
grey  hat  over  his  eyes.  The  band  with  which  be  did  it  was 
almost  as  burnt  as  an  Arab's. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  But  it  startled  me.  We  don't  know  the  sun  really 
io  Europe." 

"Na  Not  eren  in  Southern  Italy,  not  even  in  Sicily.  It  is 
fierce  there  in  summer,  but  it  seems  further  away.  Here  it  insists 
on  the  most  intense  intimacy.  If  you  can  bear  it  we  might  sit 
down  for  a  moment?  " 

"Please." 

All  along  the  edfge  of  the  garden,  frmn  the  villa  to  the 
boundary  of  Count  Anteoni's  domain,  ran  a  stiugfat  high  «rall 
made  of  earth  bricks  hardened  by  the  sun  and  topped  by  a  coping 
of  palm  wood  painted  white.  This  wall  was  some  e^ht  feet  high 
on  the  side  next  to  the  desert,  but  the  garden  was  raised  in  such 
a  way  that  the  inner  side  was  merely  a  low  parapet  runnii^  along 
die  sand  path.  In  this  parapet  were  cut  small  seats,  like  window- 
seats,  in  which  one  could  rest  and  look  full  upon  the  desert  as 
from  a  little  diff.  Domini  sat  down  on  one  of  them,  and  the 
Count  stood  by  her,  resting  one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
leaning  bis  right  arm  on  his  knee. 

"There  is  the  world  on  which  I  look  for  my  biding-place,"  he 
said.     "  A  vast  world,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Domini  nodded  without  speaking. 

Immediately  beneath  them,  in  the  narrow  shado  w  of  the  wall, 
was  a  path  of  earth  and  stones  which  turned  off  at  the  right  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  into  the  oasis.  Beyond  Uy  the  vast  river 
bed,  a  chaos  of  hot  boulders  bounded  by  ragged  low  earth  cliffs, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  small  pools  of  gleaming  water. 
These  cliffs  were  yellow.  From  their  edge  stretched  the  desert, 
as  Eternity  stretches  from  the  edge  of  Time.  Only  to  the  left 
was  the  immeasurable  expanse  intruded  upon  by  a  long  spur  of 
mountains,  which  ran  out  boldly  for  some  distance  and  then 
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Stopped  Kbruptly,  conquered  and  abashed  by  the  imperiouB  flats. 
Beneath  the  mountains  were  low,  tent-like,  cinnamon-coloured 
undulations,  which  reminded  Domini  of  those  made  by  a  shaken* 
out  sheet,  one  smaller  than  the  other  till  they  melted  into  the 
level.  The  summits  of  the  most  distant  mountains,  which  leaned 
away  as  if  in  fear  of  the  desert,  were  dark  and  mistily  purple. 
Their  flanks  were  iron  grey  at  this  hour,  flecked  in  the  hollows 
with  the  faint  mauve  and  pink  which  became  carnation  colour 
when  the  sun  set. 

Domini  scarcely  looked  at  them.  Till  now  she  had  always 
thought  that  she  loved  mountains.  The  desert  suddenly  made 
them  insignificant,  almost  mean  to  her.  She  turned  her  eyes 
towards  the  flat  spaces.  It  was  in  them  that  majesty  lay, 
mystery,  power,  ajid  all  deep  and  significant  things.  In  the  midst 
of  the  river  bed,  and  quite  near,  rose  a  round  and  squat  white 
tower  with  a  small  cupola.  Beyond  it,  on  the  little  cliff,  was  a 
tangle  of  palms  where  a  tiny  oasis  sheltered  a  few  native  huts. 
At  an  immense  distance,  here  and  there,  other  oases  showed  as 
dark  stains  show  on  the  sea  where  there  are  hidden  rocks.  And 
still  farther  away,  on  aU  hands,  the  desert  seemed  to  curve  up 
slightly  like  a  shallow  wine-hued  cup  to  the  misty  blue  horizon 
line,  which  resembled  a  faintly  seen  and  mysterious  tropical  sea, 
so  distant  that  its  sultry  murmur  was  tost  in  the  embrace  of  the 
intervening  silence. 

An  Arab  passed  on  the  path  below  the  vralt.     He  did  not  see  , 
them.    A  white  dog  with  curling  lips  ran  beside  him.     The  Arab 
was  singing  to  himself  in  a  low,  inward  voice.     He  went  on  and 
turned  towards  the  oasis,  still  singing  as  he  walked  slowly. 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  is  singing  ?  "  the  Count  asked. 

Domini  shook  her  head.  She  was  strainii^  her  ears  to  hear 
the  melody  as  long  as  possible, 

"  It  is  a  desert  song  of  the  freed  n^roes  of  Touggourt — '  No 
one  but  God  and  I  knows  what  is  in  my  heart' " 

Domini  lowered  her  parasol  to  conceal  her  face-  In  the 
distance  she  could  still  hear  the  song,  but  it  was  dying  away. 

"  Oh  I  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me  here  ?  "  she  thought. 

Count  Anteoni  was  looking  away  from  her  sow  across  the 
desert.  A  strange  impulse  rose  up  in  her.  She  could  sot  resist 
it.    She  put  down  her  parasol,  exposing  herself  to  the  blinding 
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ninligbt,  knelt  down  on  the  hot  sand,  leaned  herarms  on  the  white 
parapet,  put  her  chin  in  the  upturned  palms  or  her  hands  and 
stared  into  the  desert  almost  fiercely. 

"  No  one  hut  God  and  I  knows  what  ia  in  my  heart,"  she 
thought.  "But  that's  not  true,  that's  not  true.  For  I  don't 
know." 

The  last  echo  of  the  Arab's  song  fainted  on  the  hlazing  air. 
Sureljr  it  had  changed  now.  Snrelj,  as  he  tamed  into  the 
shadows  of  the  palms,  he  was  singing,  "  No  one  hut  God  knows 
what  is  in  my  heart."  Yes,  he  was  singing  that  "  No  one  but 
God — no  one  hut  God." 

Count  Anteoni  looked  down  on  her.  She  did  not  notice  it, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her  for  a  moment  Then  he  turned  to 
the  desert  again. 

By  degrees,  as  she  watched,  Domini  became  aware  of  many 
things  indicative  of  life,  and  of  many  lives  in  the  tremendous 
expanse  that  at  first  had  seemed  empty  of  all  save  sun  and 
mystery.  She  saw  low,  scattered  tents,  far-off  columns  of  smoke 
rising.  She  saw  a  bird  pass  across  the  blue  and  vanish  towards 
the  mountains.  Black  sh^KS  appeared  among  the  tiny  mounds 
of  earth,  crowned  with  dusty  grass  and  dwarf  tamarisk  bushes. 
She  saw  them  move,  like  objects  in  a  dream,  slowly  through  the 
sbimcoering  gold.  They  were  feeding  camels,  guarded  by  nomads 
whom  she  could  not  see. 

At  first  she  persistently  explored  the  distances,  carried 
fordUy  by  an  klan  of  her  whole  nature  to  the  remotest  points  her 
eyes  could  reach.  Then  she  withdrew  her  gaze  gradually,  re- 
luctantly, from  the  hidden  summoning  lands,  whose  verges  she 
had  with  difficulty  gained,  and  looked,  at  first  with  apprehension 
upon  the  nearer  regions.  But  her  apprehension  died  when  she 
found  that  the  desert  transmutes  what  is  close  as  well  as  what  is 
remote,  suffuses  even  that  which  the  hand  could  almost  touch  - 
with  wonder,  beauty  and  the  deepest,  most  strange,  significance. 

Quite  near  in  the  river  bed  she  saw  an  Arab  riding  towards 
the  desert  upon  a  prancing  black  horse.  He  mounted  a  steep  bit 
of  path  and  came  out  on  the  flat  ground  at  the  cliff  top.  Then 
he  set  his  horse  at  a  gallop,  raising  his  bridle  hand  and  striking 
his  beeb  into  the  flanks  of  the  beast  And  each  of  his  move- 
ments, each  of  the  movements  of  his  horse,  was  profoundly  io- 
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teresting,  and  held  the  attendon  of  the  onlooker  in  a  vice,  as  if 
the  fates  of  worlds  depended  upon  where  he  was  carried  and  how 
soon  be  reached  his  goal.  A  string  of  camels  laden  with  wooden 
boles  met  him  on  the  way,  and  this  chance  encounter  seemed  to 
Domini  fraught  with  almost  terrible  possibilities.  Why?  She 
did  not  ask  herself.  Again  she  sent  her  gaze  further,  to  the 
black  shapes  moving  stealthily  among  the  little  mounds,  to  the 
spirals  of  smoke  rising  into  the  glimmering  air.  Who  guarded 
those  camels  ?  Who  fed  those  distaiit  fires  ?  Who  watched 
beside  them  ?  It  seemed  of  vital  consequence  to  her  that  she 
should  know. 

Count  Anteoni  took  out  his  watch  and  glanced  at  it. 
"  I  am  looking  to  see  if  it  is  nearly  the  hour  of  prayer,"  he 
said.     "  When  I  am  in  Beni-Mora  I  usually  come  here  then." 
"  You  turn  to  the  desert  as  the  faithful  turn  towards  Mecca  7  " 
"  Yes.     I  tike  to  see  men  prayii^  in  tbe  desert" 
He  spoke  indifferently,  but  Domini  felt  suddenly  sure  that 
within  him  there  were  de[Ahs  of  imagination,  of  tenderness,  eves 
perhaps  of  mysticism. 

"An  atheist  in  the  desert  is  unimaginable,"  he  added.  "  In 
cathedrals  they  may  exist  very  likely,  and  even  feel  at  home.  I 
have  seen  cathedrab  in  which  I  could  believe  I  was  one,  but — 
how  many  human  beings  can  you  see  in  the  desert  at  this 
moment,  Madame?" 

Domini,  still  with  her  round  chin  in  her  hands,  searched  the 
blazing  region  with  her  eyes.  She  saw  three  running  figures 
with  the  train  of  camels  which  was  now  descending  into  the  river 
bed.  In  the  shadow  of  the  low  white  tower  two  more  were 
huddled,  motionless.  She  looked  away  to  right  and  left,  but  saw 
only  the  shallow  pools,  the  hot  and  gleaming  boulders,  and  beyond 
the  yellow  cliffs  the  brown  huts  peeping  through  the  palms.  The 
horseman  had  disappeared. 

*•  I  can  see  five,"  she  answered, 
"  Ah  1  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  desert" 
"  There  are  more  ?  " 

"  I  could  count  up  to  a  dozen.    Which  are  yours  ?  " 
"The  men  with  the  cunels  and  the  men  under  that  tower." 
"  There  are  four  playing  the/m  des  tlaines.  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cliff  opposite  to  as.    There  is  one  asleep  under  a  red  rock  where 
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the  path  ascends  ioto  the  desert.  And  there  are  two  more  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  little  oasis — Filiash,  as  it  is  called.  One  is 
standing  under  a  palm,  and  one  is  pacing  up  and  down." 

"  You  must  have  splendid  eyes." 

"  They  are  tiained  to  the  desert.  But  there  are  probably  a 
score  of  Arabs  within  sight  whom  I  don't  see." 

"Oh  1  now  I  see  the  men  at  the  edge  of  the  oasis.  How 
oddly  that  one  is  moving.  He  goes  up  and  down  like  a  sailor  on 
the  quarter-deck." 

"  Yes,  it  is  curious.  And  he  is  in  the  full  blaie  of  the  sun. 
That  can't  be  an  Arab." 

He  drew  a  silver  whistle  from  his  waistcoat  poclcet,  put  it  to 
bis  lips  and  sounded  a  caU.  Id  a  moment  Smala  came  running 
lightly  over  the  sand.  Count  Anteoni  said  something  to  him  in 
Arabic.  He  disappeared,  and  speedily  retarned  with  a  pair  of 
field-glasses.  While  he  was  gone  Domini  watched  the  two  doll- 
like figures  on  the  cliff  in  silence.  One  was  standing  ander  a 
large  isolated  palm  tree  absolutely  still,  as  Arabs  often  stand. 
Tbe  other,  at  a  short  distance  from  him  and  full  in  the  sun,  went 
to  and  fto,  to  and  fro,  always  measuring  tbe  same  space  of  desert, 
and  turning  and  returning  at  two  given  points  which  never  varied. 
He  walked  like  a  man  hemmed  in  by  mils,  yet  around  hiro  were 
the  infinite  spaces.  The  effect  was  singularly  unpleasant  upon 
Domini  All  things  in  the  desert,  as  she  had  already  noticed, 
become  almost  terribly  significant,  and  this  peculiar  activity 
seemed  full  of  some  extraordinary  and  eveti  horrible  meaning. 
She  watched  it  with  straining  eyes. 

Count  Anteoni  took  the  glasses  from  Smain  and  looked 
through  them,  adjusting  them  carefully  to  suit  his  sight. 

'^Etxo/"  he  said.  "I  was  right.  That  man  is  not  an 
Arab." 

He  moved  the  glasses  and  glanced  at  Domini. 

"  You  are  not  the  only  traveller  here,  Madame." 

He  looked  through  the  glasses  agfun. 

"  I  knew  thati"  she  said. 

"Indeed?" 

"  There  is  one  at  my  hotel." 

"  Possibly  this  is  he.  He  makes  me  think  of  a  caged  ttg«r, 
who  has  been  so  long  in  captivity  tbat  when  you  let  him  out  he 
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Btill  imagiDei  the  bars  to  be  all  round  bim.  What  was 
he  like?" 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking  he  was  staring  intently  through 
the  glasses.  As  Domini  did  not  reply  he  removed  them  from  his 
eyes  and  glanced  at  her  inquiiiogly. 

"  I  am  trying  to  think  what  he  looked  like,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  But  I  feel  that  I  don't  know.  He  was  quite  unlike  any  ordinary 
man." 

"Would  you  care  to  see  if  you  can  recc^nise  him?  These 
are  really  marvellous  glasses." 

Domini  took  them  from  him  with  some  eagerness. 

"Twist  them  about  till  they  suit  your  eyes." 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing  but  a  fierce  yellow  glare.  She 
turned  the  screw  and  gradually  the  desert  came  to  her,  startlingly 
distinct.  The  boulders  of  the  river  bed  were  enormous.  She 
could  see  the  veins  of  colour  in  them,  a  lizard  running  over  one 
of  them  and  disappearing  into  a  dark  crevice,  then  the  white 
tower  and  the  Arabs  beneath  it.  One  was  an  old  man  yawning 
the  other  a  boy.  He  rubbed  the  tip  of  his  brown  nose,  and  she 
saw  the  henna  stains  upon  his  nails.  She  lifted  the  glasses  slowly 
and  with  precaution.  The  tower  ran  away.  She  came  to  the 
low  cliCT,  to  the  brown  huts  and  the  pahns,  passed  them  one  by 
one,  and  reached  the  last,  which  was  separated  from  its  com- 
panions. Under  it  stood  a  tall  Arab  in  a  garment  like  a  white 
night-shirt. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  only  one  eye  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  The  palm-tree  man — yes." 

She  travelled  cautiously  away  from  him,  keeping  the  glasses 
level. 

"  Ah  I"  she  said  on  an  indrawn  breath. 

As  she  spoke  the  thin,  nasal  cry  of  a  distant  voice  broke  upon 
her  ears,  prolonging  a  strange  cell. 

"  The  Mueddis,"  said  Count  Anteoni. 

And  he  repeated  in  a  low  tone  the  words  of  the  angel  to  the 
prophet :  "  Ob  thou  that  art  covered  arise  .  .  .  and  magnify  thy 
Lord;  and  purify  thy  clothes,  and  depart  from  uncleanness." 

The  call  died  away  and  was  renewed  three  dmes.  The  old 
man  and  the  boy  beneath  the  tower  turned  their  faces  towards 
Mecca,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  hot 
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itones.  The  tall  Arab  under  the  palm  sank  down  swiftly. 
Domini  kept  the  glasses  at  her  eyes.  Through  them,  as  in  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  vision,  very  far  off,  yet  intensely  distinct,  she 
saw  the  man  with  whom  she  had  travelled  in  the  train.  He  went 
to  and  fro,  to  and  fro  on  the  burning  ground  till  the  fourth  call 
of  the  Mueddin  died  away.  Then,  as  be  approached  (he  isolated 
palm  tree  and  saw  the  Arab  beneath  it  fall  to  the  earth  and  bow 
his  long  body  in  prayer,  he  paused  and  stood  still  as  if  in  con- 
templation. The  glasses  were  so  powerful  that  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  expressions  on  faces  even  at  that  distance.  The  ex- 
pression on  the  traveller's  face  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  first  one 
of  profound  attention.  But  this  changed  swiftly  as  he  watched 
the  bowing  figure,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  uneasiness, 
then  of  fierce  disgust,  then — surely — of  fear  or  horror.  He 
turned  sharply  away  like  a  driven  man,  and  hurried  off  along  the 
cliff  edge  in  a  striding  walk,  quickening  his  steps  each  moment 
till  his  departure  became  a  flight.  He  disappeared  behind  a 
projection  of  earth  where  the  path  sank  to  the  river  bed. 

Domini  hud  the  glasses  down  on  the  wall  and  looked  at 
Count  Anteoni. 

"  You  say  an  atheist  in  the  desert  is  unimi^inable  7  " 

"  Isn't  it  true  ? " 

"  Has  an  atheist  a  hatred,  a  horror  of  prayer  ? " 

"Chi  to  sa?    The  devil  shrank  away  from  the  lifted  Cross." 

"  Because  he  knew  how  much  that  was  true  it  sjnnbolised." 

"No  doubt  had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  have  jeered,  not 
cowered.     But  why  do  you  ask  me  this  question,  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  seen  a  man  flee  from  the  sight  of  prayer." 

"Your  fellow-traveller?" 

"Yes.     It  was  horrible." 

She  gave  him  back  the  glasses. 

"They  reveal  that  which  should  be  hidden,"  she  said. 

Count  Anteoni  took  the  glasses  slowly  from  her  hands.  As 
be  bent  to  do  it  he  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  she  could  not 
read  the  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"Tlie  desert  is  full  of  truth.  Is  that  what  you  mean?"  he 
asked. 

She  made  no  reply.  Count  Anteoni  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  shining  expanse  before  them. 
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"The'  tnilD  who  is  afraid  of  prayer  is' unwise  to  set  foot 
be)X6nd-tbd  palm  trees,'^  be  said. 

"Why  unwise?"  -  .  ■ 

He  answered  hsr  very  gravely. 

"The  Arabs  have  a  saying:  'The  desert  is  the  garden  of 
Allah.'" 

Doming  did  not  ascend  tlie  tower  of' the  hotel  that  momiag. 
She  had  seen  enough  for  the  moment,  and  did  sot  wish  tp 
disturb  her  impressions  by  adding  to  them.  So  she  walked  bock 
t6  the  Hdtel  dti  D^ert  with  'Batouch. 

Count  Aiiteoni  had  said  good-bye  to  her  at  the  door  of  the 
garden,  ahd  b«d  be^ed  her  to  come  again. whenever  she  liked,' 
&nd  to  spend  as'  many  hours  there  as  she  pleased.  ■   , 

"t  shall  take  you  at  youi  word,''  she  said  frankly.  "I  feel 
.    that  I  may." 

As  they  shook  hands  she  gave  him  her  card.  He  took  out 
his. 

"By  the  'way,"'  he  said,:  *<the'  big  hotel  -you  passed  in 
coming  here  is  mine.  I  built  it  to  prevent  a  more  hideous  one 
being  built,  and  let  it  to  the  proprietor.  You  might  Uke  to 
ascend  the  tower.  The  view  at  sundown  is  incomparable.  At 
present  the  hotel  is  shut,  but  the  guardian  will  show  you  every- 
thing if  you  give  him  my  card." 

He  pencilled  some  words  tn  Arabic  on  the  back  from  right 
to  left. 

"You  write  Arabic  too?"  Domini  said,  watching  the  forming 
of  the  pretty  curves  with'  interest. 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  am  more  than  half  African,  though  my  father  was 
a  Sicilian,  and  my  mother  a  Roman." 

He  gave  her  the  card,  took  off  bis  hat  and  bowed.  When 
the  tall  white  door  was  softly  shut  by  Smti'n,  Domini  felt  rather 
tike  a  new  Eve  expelled  from  Paradise,  without  an  Adam  as  a 
eoihpanioQ  in  exile. 

"Well,  Madame?"  said  Bfttonch.  "Have  I  spoken  the 
truth?" 

"Yes.  No  European  garden  can  be  so  beautiful  as  that. 
Mow  I  am  going  straight  hcmie." 

She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  said  the  last  word. 
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Outside  tbe  hotel  they  Tound  Had]  looking  rerodous.  He 
exchanged  some  words  with  Batouch,  accompanying  them  with 
riolent  gestures.  When  he  bad  finished  speaking  he  ipat  apon 
the  ground. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  lum  f  "  Domini  asked. 

"  The  Monsieur  who  is  staying  here  would  not  take  him  to-day, 
but  went  into  the  desert  alone.  Hadj  wishes  that  the  nomads 
may  cut  his  throat,  and  that  his  flesh  may  be  eaten  by  jackals. 
Hadj  is  sure  that  he  is  a  bad  man  and  will  come  to  a  baid  end." 

"  Because  he  does  not  want  a  guide  every  day  I  But  neither 
shall  I." 

"Madame  is  quite  different.  I  would  give  my  life  for 
Madame." 

"  Don't  do  that,  but  go  this  afternoon  and  fiad  me  a  horse. 
I  don't  want  a  quiet  one,  but  something  with  devil,  something 
that  a  Spahi  would  like  to  ride." 

The  desert  spirits  were  speaking  to  her  body  as  well  as  to 
her  mind.  A  physical  audacity  was  stirring  in  her,  and  she 
longed  to  give  it  vent. 

"  Madame  is  like  tbe  lion.    She  is  afraid  of  nothing." 

"You  speak  without  knowing,  Batouch.  Don't  come  for  me 
this  afternoon,,  but  bring  round  a  horse,  if  ^u  can  find  one, 
to-morrQw  moming." 

"  This  very  evening  I  will — "  , 

"No,  Batouch.    I  said  to-morrow  morning." 

She  spqke  with  a  quiet  but  inflexible  decision  which  silenced 
him.  Then  sbe  gave  him  ten  francs  and  went  into  the  dark 
house,  from  which  the  burning  noonday  sun  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. She  intended  to  rest  a^er  dijamer,  and  towards  sunset 
to  go  to  tbe  big.  hotel  and  mount  alone  to  tbe  summit  of  the 
tower. 

It  was  half-past  twelve,  and  a  faint  rattle  of  knives  and  forks 
from  the  sa!k-h-manger  told  her  that  dijeuner  was  ready.  She 
went. upstairs,  washed  her  face  and  bands  in  cold v4ter, stood 
ftill  wbile  Suzanne  shook  tbe  dust  from  her  gown,  and  then 
deseeded  to  the  public  room.  The  keen  air  had  given  her  an 
lippetite. 

The  salle-d-menger  was  large  and  shady,  and  was  filled  with 
small  tables,  at  only  three  of  which  were  people  sitting.    Four 
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French  officen  ut  tc^ether  at  one.  A  small,  fat,  perspiring  roan 
of  middle  age,  probably  a  commercial  traveller,  who  had  eyes 
like  a  melancholy  toad,  was  at  another,  eating  olives  with  anxious 
rapidity,  and  wiping  his  forehead  perpetually  with  a  dirty  white 
handkerchief.  At  the  third  was  the  priest  with  whom  Domini 
had  spoken  in  the  church.  His  napkin  was  tucked  under  his 
beard,  and  be  was  drinking  soup  as  he  bent  well  over  his  plate. 

A  young  Arab  waiter,  with  a  tbin,  dissipated  face,  stood  near 
the  doorin  bright  yellow  slippers.  When  Domini  came  in  he  stole 
forward  to  show  her  to  her  table,  making  a  soft,  shufiling  sound 
on  the  polished  wooden  Hoor.  The  priest  glanced  up  over  his 
oapkin,  rose  and  bowed.  The  French  officers  stared  with  an 
interest  they  were  too  chivalrous  to  attempt  to  conceal.  Only 
the  fat  little  man  was  entirely  unconcerned.  He  wiped  his  fore- 
head, stuck  his  fork  deftly  into  an  olive,  and  continued  to  look 
like  a  melancholy  toad  entangled  by  fate  in  commercial  pursuits. 

Domini's  table  was  by  a  window,  across  which  green  Venetian 
shutters  were  drawn.  It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
other  guests,  who  did  not  live  in  the  house  but  came  there  each 
day  for  their  meals.  Near  it  she  noticed  a  table  laid  for  one 
person,  and  so  arranged  that  if  he  came  to  dijeuner  he  would  sit 
exactly  opposite  to  her.  She  wondered  if  it  was  for  the  man  at 
whom  she  had  just  been  looking  through  Count  Anteoni's  field- 
glasses,  the  man  who  had  fled  from  prayer  in  the  "  Garden  of 
Allah."  As  she  glanced  at  the  empty  chair  standing  before  the 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  white  cloth,  she  was  uncertain  whether 
she  wished  it  to  be  filled  by  the  traveller  or  not.  She  felt  his 
presence  in  Benl-Mora  as  a  warring  element.  That  she  knew. 
She  knew  also  that  she  had  come  there  to  find  peace,  a  great 
calm  and  remoteness  in  which  she  could  at  last  grow,  develop, 
loose  her  true  self  from  cramping  bondage,  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  herself,  face  her  heart  and  soul,  and — as  it  were — 
look  them  in  the  eyes  and  know  them  for  what  they  were,  good 
or  evil.  In  the  presence  of  this  total  stranger  there  was  some- 
thing unpleasantly  distracting  which  she  could  not  and  did  not 
ignore,  something  which  roused  her  antagonism  and  which  at  the 
same  time  compelled  hei  attention.  She  had  been  conscious  ot 
it  in  the  train,  conscious  of  it  in  the  tunnel  at  twilight,  at  night  in 
the  hotel,  and  once  again  in  Count  Anteoni's  garden.     This  man 
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intruded  himself,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  or  even  against  his  will, 
into  her  sight,  her  thoughts,  each  time  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  heraelf  to  what  Count  Anteoni  called  "the  desert 
spirits."  So  it  had  been  when  the  train  ran  out  of  the  tunnel  into 
the  blue  country.  So  it  had  been  again  when  she  leaned  on  the 
white  wall  and  gazed  out  over  the  shining  fastnesses  of  the  sun. 
He  was  there  like  an  enemy,  like  something  determined, 
egoistical,  that  said  to  her,  "You  would  look  at  the  greatness  of 
the  desert,  at  immensity,  infinity,  God ! — Look  at  me."  And  she 
could  not  turn  her  eyes  away.  Each  time  the  man  had,  as  if  with- 
out effort,  conquered  the  great  competing  power,  fastened  her 
thoughts  upon  himself,  set  her  imagination  working  about  his  life, 
even  made  her  heart  beat  faster  with  some  thrill  of — what  ?  Was 
it  pity  ?  Was  it  a  faint  horror  ?  She  knew  that  to  call  the  feel* 
ing  merely  repiq^ance  would  not  be  sincere.  The  intensity,  the 
vitality  of  the  force  shut  up  in  a  human  being  almost  angered  her 
at  this  moment  as  she  looked  at  the  empty  chair  and  realised  all 
that  it  had  suddenly  set  at  work.  There  was  something  insolent 
in  humanity  as  well  as  something  divine,  and  just  then  she  felt 
the  insolence  more  than  the  divinity.  TemficRlly  greater,  more 
overpowering  than  man,  the  desert  was  yet  also  somehow  less  than 
man,  feebler,  vaguer.  Or  else  how  could  she  have  been  grasped, 
moved,  turned  to  curiosity,  surmise,  almost  to  a  sort  of  dread — 
all  at  the  desert's  expense — by  the  distant,  moving  figure  seen 
through  the  glasses  ? 

Yes,  as  she  looked  at  the  little  white  table  and  thought  of  all 
[his,  Domini  began  to  feel  angry.  But  she  was  capable  of  effort, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  and  now  she  resolutely  switched  her 
mind  off  from  the  anti^;onistic  stranger  and  devoted  her  thoughts 
to  the  priest,  whose  narrow  back  she  saw  down  the  room  in  the 
distance.  As  she  ate  her  fish— a  mystery  of  the  seas  of  Robert- 
ville — she  imagined  his  quiet  existence  in  this  remote  place, 
sunny  day  succeeding  sunny  day,  each  one  surely  so  like  its 
brother  that  life  must  become  a  sort  of  dream,  through  which  the 
voice  of  the  church  bell  called  melodiously  and  the  incense  rising 
before  the  alter  shed  a  drowsy  perfume.  How  strange  it  must  be 
really  to  live  in  Beni-Mora,  to  have  your  house,  your  work  here, 
your  friendships  here,  your  duties  here,  perhaps  here  too  the  tiny 
section  of  earth  which  would  hold  at  the  hut  your  body.    It  must 
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be  strange  and  monotonous,  and  jet  surely  rather  sireet,  rather 
safe. 

The  officers  lifted  their  heads  from  their  plataa,  the  fat  man 
stared,  the  priest  looked  quietly  up  over  his  napkin,  and  the  Arab 
waiter  slipped  fonrard  with  attentive  haste.  For  the  swing  door 
of  tbe  saik^-Moftger  at  this  moment  was  pushed  open,  and  the 
traveller — so  Domini  called  him  in  her  thoughts— entered  and 
stood  looking  with  hesitation  from  one  table  to  another. 

Domini  did  not  glance  up.  She  knew  who  it  was  and  kept 
ber  eyes  resolutely  on  her  plate.  She  heard  the  Arab  speak,  a 
loud  noise  of  stout  boots  tramping  over  the  wooden  floor,  and  tbe 
creak  of  a  chair  receiving  a  surely  tired  body.  The  traveller  sat 
down  heavily.  She  went  on  slowly  eating  the  large  Robeitville 
fish,  which  was  like  something  betwc^i  a  trout  and  a  heiring.  When 
she  had  finished  it  she  gazed  straight  before  ber  at  the  cloth,  and 
strove  to  resume  her  thoughts  of  the  priest's  life  in  Beni-Mora. 
But  she  could  not  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  sbe  were  back  again 
in  Count  Anteoni's  garden.  She  looked  once  more  through  tbe 
glasses,  and  beard  the  four  cries  of  the  Mueddin,  and  saw  tbe 
pacing  figure  in  the-  burning  heat,  the  Arab  bent  in  prayer,  the 
one  who  watched  him,  the  flight  And  she  was  indignant  with 
herself  for  her  strange  inability  to  govern  her  mind.  It  seemed 
to  her  a  pitiful  thing  of  which  she  should  be  ashamed. 

Sbe  beard  the  waiter  set  down  a  plate  upon  the  traveller's 
uble,  and  then  tbe  noise  of  a  liquid  being  poured  into  a  glass. 
She  could  not  keep  her  eyes  down  any  more.  Besides,  why 
should  sbe  ?  Beni-Mora  was  breeding  in  bet  a  self-conscious- 
ness ^  or  a  too  acute  consciousness  of  others  —  that  was 
unnatural  in  her.  She  bad  never  been  sensitive  like  this 
in  ber  former  life,  but  tbe  fierce  African  sun  seemed  now  to  have 
thawed  the  ice  of  her  indifference.  She  felt  everything  with 
almost  unpleasant  acuteness.  All  ber  senses  seemed  to  her 
sharpened.  Sbe  saw,  sbe  heard,  as  she  had  never  seen  and  beard 
till  now.  Suddenly  sbe  remembered  ber  almost  violent  prayer — 
"Let  me  be  alive  I  Let  me  feel  I "  and  she  was  aware  that  such 
a  prayer  might  have  an  answer  that  would  be  terrible. 

Looking  up  thus  with  akind  of  severe  determination  she  saw  the 
man  again.  He  was  eating  and  was  not  looking  towards  her,  and 
sbe  fancied  that  his  eyes  were  downcast  with  as  much  conscious 
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resolation  as  heis  had  been  a  noitaent  befoie.' .  He  wtve  the  sama 
suit  as  he  had  worn  in  the  train,  but  now  it  was  flecked  with  desert 
dust  She  could  not  "  place  "  him  at  all.  He  was  not  .of  th^ 
small,  fat  man's  order.  Tfaejr  would  hare  nothing  in  compion. 
With  the  French  officers  i  She  could  not  ima^e  how  be  would 
be  with  them.  The  only  other  man  in  the.  room— 4he  servant 
bad  gone  out  for  ttw  moment — ^waa.lhe  priest.  He  and  the  priest 
— they  would  surely  be  antagonitfs.  .  Had  he  not  turned  aaidt 
to  avoid  the  priest  tn  the  tonoel?.  Probably  be  w«8  one  of  those 
many  men  who  actively  hate  the  priesthood)  to  whom  the  soiitane 
is  anathema.  Could  he  find  pleioant  companionship  Vith  such  a 
man  al  Count  -Anteohi,  an  original  man,  do  ddubt;  but  also  a-  cul- 
tivated and  easy  man  ofthe  woild?  She  Smiled  internally  at  the 
mere  thought.  Whatever  this  stranger  might  be  she  felt  that  he 
was  as  far  from  being  a  man  of  the  world  as  she  was  ftom  being  a 
Cockney  sempstreis  or  a  veiled  favourite  in  a  harem.  She  could 
not,  she  found,  imagine  ium  easily  at  home  with  aay  type  of  human 
being  with  which  she  wasaoquainted.  Yet.no  doubt,  like  all  men, 
he  had  somewhere  friends,  relations,  possibly  even  a  wife,  children. 

No  doubt — then  why  could  she  not  believe  it  ? 

The  man  had  finished  his  fish.  He  tested  his  broad,  bamt 
hands  on  the  table  on  each  side  of  his  plate  and  looked  at  them 
steadily.  Then  he  turned  his  head  and  glanced  sideways  at  the 
priest,  who  was  behind  him  to  the  right.  Then  he  looked  again 
at  his  hands.  And  Domini  knew  that  all  the  rime  be  was  think- 
ing about  her,  as  she  was  thinking  about  him.  She  felt  the 
violence  of  bts  thought  like  the  violence  of  a  hand  striking  ber. 

The  Arab  waiter  brought  her  some  ragout  of  mutton  and  peas, 
and  she  looked  down  again  at  her  plate. 

As  she  left  the  room  after  dljtutier  the  priest  again  got  up  and 
bowed.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  him.  All  the 
French  officers  surveyed  her  tall,  apright  figure  and  broad,  athletic 
shoulders  with  intent  admiration.  Domini  knew  it  and  was.  in- 
different. If  a  hundred  French  soldiers  had  been  staring  at  fan 
arittcally  she  would  not  have  cared  at  alL  She  was  not  a  shy 
woman  and  was  in  nowise  uncomfortable  when  many  eyes. were 
fixed  upon  her.  So  she  stood  and  talked  a  little  to  .the  priest 
about  Count  Anteooi  and  her  pleasure  in  bis  garden.  Abd  m 
she  did  so,  feeling  her  present  calm  self-possession,  she  wondered 
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secretly  at  the  wholly  unnatural  turmoil — she  called  it  that,  ex- 
aggerating her  feeling  because  it  was  unusual — in  which  she  had 
been  a  few  minutes  before  as  she  sat  at  her  table. 

The  priest  spolce  well  of  Count  Anteoni. 

"  He  is  very  generous,"  he  said. 

Then  he  paused,  twisting  bis  napkin,  and  added, — 

"  But  I  never  have  any  real  intercourse  with  him,  Madame. 
I  believe  he  comes  here  in  search  of  solitude.  He  spends  days 
and  even  weeks  alone  shut  up  in  his  garden." 

"  Thinking,"  she  said. 

The  priest  looked  slightly  surprised. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  think,  Madame,  would  it  not  ? " 

"Oh,  yes.  But  Count  Anteoni  thinks  rather  as  a  Bashi- 
Bazouk  fights,  I  fancy." 

She  heard  a  chair  creak  in  the  distance  and  glanced  over  her 
shoulder.  The  traveller  had  turned  sideways.  At  once  she  bade  the 
priest  good-bye  and  walked  away  and  out  through  the  swing  door. 

All  the  afternoon  she  rested.  The  sdence  was  profound. 
Beni-Mora  was  enjoying  a  siesu  in  the  heat.  Domini  revelled 
in  the  stillness.  The  fatigue  of  travel  had  quite  gone  from  her 
now  and  she  began  to  feel  strangely  at  home.  Suzanne  had 
ananged  photographs,  books,  Sowers  in  the  little  salon,  had  put 
cushions  here  and  there,  and  thrown  pretty  coverings  over  the 
sofa  and  the  two  low  chairs.  The  room  had  an  air  of  cosiness, 
of  occupation.  I^  was  a  room  one  could  sit  in  without  restless- 
ness, and  Domini  liked  its  simplicity,  its  bare  wooden  Boor  and 
white  walls.  The  sun  made  everything  right  here.  Without  the 
sun — but  she  could  not  think  of  fieni-Mora  without  the  sun. 

She  read  on  the  verandah  and  dreamed,  and  the  hours  slipped 
quickly  away.  No  one  came  to  disturb  her.  She  heard  no  foot- 
steps, no  movements  of  humanity  in  the  house.  Now  and  then 
the  sound  of  voices  floated  up  to  her  from  the  gardens,  mingling 
with  the  peculiar  dry  noise  of  palm  leaves  stirring  in  a  breeze. 
Or  she  beard  the  distant  gallop  of  horses'  feet.  The  church  bell 
chimed  the  hours  and  made  her  recall  the  previous  evening. 
Already  it  seemed  far  off  in  the  past.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  had  not  yet  spent  twenty-four  hours  in  Beni-Mora.  A 
conviction  came  to  her  that  she  would  be  there  for  a  long  while, 
that  she  would  strike  roots  into  this  sunny  place  of  peace.    When 
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she  heard  the  church  bell  now  she  thought  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  and  of  the  priest  with  an  odd  sort  of  familiar  pleasure, 
as  people  in  England  often  think  of  the  village  church  in  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  worship,  and  of  the  clergy- 
man who  ministers  in  it  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Yet  at  moments 
she  remembered  her  inward  cry  in  Count  Anteoni's  garden,  "  Oh, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  me  here  ?"  And  then  she  was  dimly 
conscious  that  Beni-Mora  was  the  home  of  many  things  besides 
peace.  It  held  warring  influences.  At  one  moment  it  lulled 
her  and  she  was  like  an  infant  rocked  in  a  cradle.  At  another 
moment  it  stirred  her,  and  she  was  a  woman  on  the  edge  of 
mysterious  possibilities.  There  must  be  many  ipdividuahtiei 
among  the  desert  spirits  of  whom  Count  Anteoni  had  spoken. 
Now  one  was  with  her  and  whispered  to  her,  now  another.  She 
fancied  the  light  touch  of  their  hands  on  hers,  pulling  gently  at 
her,  as  a  child  pulls  you  to  take  you  to  see  a  treasure.  And 
their  treasure  was  surely  far  away,  hidden  in  the  distance  of  the 
desert  sands. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  towards  the  west  she 
put  on  her  hat,  thrust  the  card  Count  Anteoni  had  given  her 
into  her  glove  and  set  out  towards  the  big  hotel  alone.  She 
met  Had]  as  she  walked  down  the  arcade.  He  wished  to 
accompany  her,  and  was  evidently  filled  with  treacherous  ideas 
of  supplanting  his  friend  fiatouch,  but  she  gave  him  a  franc  and 
sent  him  away.  The  franc  soothed  him  slightly,  yet  she  could 
see  that  his  childish  vanity  was  injured.  There  was  a  malicious 
gleam  in  his  long,  narrow  eyes  as  he  looked  after  her.  Yet  there 
was  genuine  admiration  too.  The  Arab  bows  down  instinctively 
before  any  dominating  spirit,  and  such  a  spirit  in  a  foreign 
woman  flashes  in  his  eyes  like  a  bright  flame.  Physical  strength, 
too,  appeals  to  him  with  peculiar  force.  Hadj  tossed  his  head 
upwards,  tucked  in  his  chin,  and  muttered  some  words  in  his 
brown  throat  as  he  noted  the  elasric  grace  with  which  the  reject- 
ing foreign  woman  moved  till  she  was  out  of  his  s^ht.  And  she 
never  looked  back  at  him.  That  was  a  keen  arrow  in  her  quiver. 
He  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  under  the  arcade  and  his  face  became 
suddenly  like  the  face  of  a  sphinx. 

Meanwhile  Domini  bad  forgotten  him.  She  had  turned  to 
the  left  down  a  small  street  in  which  some  Indians  and  superior 
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Arabs  had  bazaars.  One  oi  the  Utter  cacae  out  from  the  shadow 
of  his  hanging  rugs  and  embroideries  as  she  passed,  and,  addiess- 
ii^  her  in  a  strange  mixture  of  incorrect  French  and  English, 
begged  her  to  come  in  and  examine  his  wares. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  could  not  help  looking  at  him  with 
interest. 

He  was  the  thinnest  min  she  had  ever  seen,  and  moved  and 
stood  almost  as  if  he  were  boneless.  The  line  of  his  delicate 
and  yet  arbitrary  features  was  fierce.  His  face  was  pitted  with 
small-pox  and  marked  by  an  old  wound,.  evidenUy  made  by  a 
knife,  which  stretched  from  his  left  cheek  to  his  forehead,  end- 
ing just  over  the  left  eyebrow.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  was 
almost  disgustingly  intelligent.  While  they  were  fixed  upon  her 
Domini  felt  as  if  her  body  were  a  glass  box  in  which  all  her 
thoughts,  feelings  and  desires  were  ranged  for  bis  inspection. 
In  his  demeanour  there  was  much  thatpleaded  but  also  something 
that  commanded.  His  fingers  were  unnaturally  long  and  held  a 
small  bag,  and  he  planted  himself  right  before  her  in  the  road. 

"  Madame,  come  in,  venez  avec  moi.  Venez — venez.I  I 
have  much — I  will  show— j'ai  des  choses  extraordinalres  I  Tenez ! 
Look  I" 

He  untied  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Domini  looked  into  it,  ex- 
pecting to  see  something  precious — jewels  perhaps.  She  saw  only 
a  quantity  of  sand,  laughed,  and  moved  to  go  on.  She  thought 
the  Arab  was  an  impudent  fellow  trying  to  make  fun  of  her. 

"  No,  no,  Madame  I  Do  not  laugh  !  Ce  sable  est  du  d^ert. 
II  y  a  des  histoires  la  dedans.  II  y  a  I'histoire  de  Madame.  Come 
bazaar  I  I  will  read  for  Madame — what  will  be— what  will  be- 
come— I  will  read — I  will  tell,  Tenez  1 "  He  stared  down  into 
the  bag  and  his  face  became  suddenly  stem  and  fixed.  "  D^ja 
je  vois  des  choses  dans  la  vie  dc  Madame.  Ah  I  Mon  Dien ! 
Ah !  Mon  Dieu  I " 

"  No,  no,"  Domini  said- 
She  had  hesitated,  but  was  now  determined. 

"  I  have  no  time  to-day." 

The  man  cast  a  quick  and  sly  glance  at  her,  then  stared  once 
more  into  the  bag. 

"Ah!  Mon  Dieut  Ah!  Mon  Dieu  I"  he  repeated.  "The 
life  to  come — the  life  of  Madame — I  see  it  in  the  bag ! " 
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His  lace  looked  tortured.  Domini  walked  on  hurriedly. 
When  she  had  got  to'  a  little  distance  she  glanced  back.  The 
man  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  glaring  into  the 
bag.    His  voice  came  down  the  street  to  her.    - 

"  Ah !  Mon  Dieu  1  Ah  I  Mon  Dieu  I  I  see  it — I  see — ^je 
Tois  la  vie  de  Madame — Ah  1  Mon  Dieu  I " 

There  was  an  accent  of  dreadful  suffering  in  his  voice.  It 
made  Domini  shudder. 

She  passed  the  mouth  of  the  dancers'  street.  At  the  comer 
there  was  a  large  Caf^  Maure,  and  here,  on  rugs  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  numbers  of  Arabs  were  stretched,  some  sipping  tea 
from  glasses,  some  playing  dominoes,  some  conversing,  some 
staring  calmly  into  vacancy,  like  animals  drowned  in  a  lethargic 
dream.  A  black  boy  ran  by  holding  a  hammered  brass  tray  on 
which  were  some  small  china  cups  filled  with  thick  coffee.  Half- 
way up  the  street  he  met  three  unveiled  women  clad  in  volumin- 
ous white  dresses,  with  scarlet,  yellow,  and  purple  handkerchiefs 
bound  over  their  black  hair.  He  stopped  and  the  women  took 
the  cups  with  their  henna-tinted  Bngers.  Two  young  Arabs 
joined  them.  There  was  a  scuffle.  White  lumps  of  sugar  flew 
up  into  the  air.  Then  there  was  a  babel  of  voices,  a  torrent  of 
cries  full  of  barbaric  gaiety. 

Before  it  had  died  out  of  Domini's  ears  she  stood  by  the 
statue  of  Ordinal  Lavigerie.  Rather  militant  than  priestly, 
raised  high  on  a  marble  pedestal,  it  faced  the  long  road  which, 
melting  at  last  into  a  faint  desert  track,  stretched  away  to 
Tomboucton.  The  mitre  upon  the  head  was  worn  surely  as 
if  it  were  a  helmet,  (he  pastoral  staff  with  its  double  cross  was 
grasped  as  if  it  were  a  sword.  Upon  the  lower  cross  was 
stretched  a  figure  of  the  Christ  in  agony.  And  the  Cardinal, 
ga^g  with  the  eyes  of  an  eagle  out  into  the  pathless  wastes 
of  sand  that  lay  beyond  the  palm  trees,  seemed,  by  his  mere 
attitude,  to  cry  to  all  the  myriad  hordes  of  men  the  deep- 
boaomed  Sahara  mothered  in  her  mystery  and  silence,  "Come 
unto  the  Church  !     Come  unto  me  1 " 

He  called  men  in  from  the  desert  Domini  fancied  his  voice 
echoing  along  the  sands  till  the  worshippers  of  Allah  and  of  bis 
Prophet  beard  it  like  a  clarion  in  Tombouctou. 

When  she  reached  the  great  hotel  the  sun  was  just  banning 
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to  set.  She  drew  Count  Anteoni's  card  from  ber  glore  and 
rang  the  bell.  After  a  long  interval  a  magnificent  man,  with 
the  features  of  an  Arab  but  a  skin  almost  as  black  as  a  negro, 
opened  the  door. 

"Can  I  go  up  the  tower  to  see  the  sunset?"  she  asked, 
giving  him  the  card. 

The  man  bowed  low,  escorted  ber  through  a  long  hall  full 
of  furniture  shrouded  in  coverings,  up  a  staircase,  along  a 
corridor  with  numbered  rooms,  up  a  second  staircase  and  out 
upon  a  flat-terraced  roof,  from  which  the  tower  soared  h^jb 
above  the  houses  and  palms  of  Bent-Mora,  a  landmark  visible 
balf-a-day's  journey  out  in  the  desert.  A  narrow  spiral  stair 
inside  the  tower  gained  the  summit 

"111  go  up  alone,"  Domini  said.  "I  shall  stay  some  time 
and  I  would  rather  not  keep  you." 

She  put  some  money  into  the  Arab's  hand.  He  looked 
pleased,  yet  doubtful  too  for  a  moment.  Then  he  seemed 
(o  banish  his  hesitation  and,  with  a  deprecating  smile,  said 
something  which  she  could  not  understand.  She  nodded  in- 
telligently to  get  rid  of  him.  Already,  from  the  roof,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  great  visionary  panorama  glowing  with  colour 
and  magic.  She  was  impatient  to  climb  still  higher  into  the 
sky,  to  look  down  on  the  world  as  an  eagle  does.  So  she 
turned  away  decisively  and  mounted  the  dark,  winding  stair 
till  she  reached  a  door.  She  pushed  it  open  with  some  difficulty, 
and  came  out  into  the  air  at  a  dizzy  height,  shutting  the  door 
forcibly  behind  her  with  an  ene^etic  movement  of  her  strong 
arms. 

The  top  of  the  tower  was  small  and  square,  and  guarded  by  a 
white  parapet  breast  high.  In  the  centre  of  it  rose  the  outer 
walls  and  the  ceiling  of  the  top  of  the  staircase,  which  prevented 
a  person  standing  on  one  side  of  the  tower  from  seeing  anybody 
who  was  standing  at  the  opposite  side.  There  was  just  sufficient 
space  between  parapet  and  staircase  wall  for  two  people  to  pass 
with  difficulty  and  manceuvring. 

But  Domini  was  not  concerned  with  such  trivial  details,  as 
she  would  have  thought  them  had  she  thought  of  them. 
Directly  she  had  shut  the  little  door  and  felt  herself  alone- 
alone  as  an  eagle  in  the  sky— she  took  the  step  forward  that 
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brought  her  to  the  parapet,  leaned  her  arms  on  it,  looked  out 
and  was  lost  in  a  passion  of  contemplation. 

At  first  she  did  not  discern  any  of  the  multitudinous 
minutis  in  the  great  evening  vision  beneath  and  around  her. 
She  only  felt  conscious  of  depth,  height,  space,  colour,  mystery, 
calm.  She  did  not  measure.  She  did  not  differentiate.  She 
simply  stood  there,  leaning  lightly  on  the  snowy  plaster  work, 
and  experienced  something  that  she  had  never  experienced 
before,  that  she  had  never  imagined.  It  was  scarcely  vivid; 
for  in  everything  that  is  vivid  there  seems  to  be  something 
small,  the  point  to  which  wonders  converge,  the  intense  spark 
to  which  many  fires  have  given  themselves  as  food,  the  drop 
which  contains  the  murmuring  force  of  innumerable  rivers.  It 
was  more  than  vivid.  It  was  reliantly  dim,  as  is  that  pulse  of 
life  which  is  heard  through  and  above  the  crash  of  generations 
and  centuries  fatting  downwards  Into  the  abyss ;  that  persistent, 
enduring  heart-beat,  indifferent  in  its  mystical  regularity,  that 
ignores  and  triumphs,  and  never  grows  louder  nor  diminishes, 
inexorably  calm,  inexorably  steady,  undefeated — more — utterly 
unafiected  by  unnumbered  millions  of  tragedies  and  deaths. 

Many  sounds  rose  from  far  down  beneath  the  tower,  but  at 
first  Domini  did  not  hear  them.  She  was  only  aware  of  an 
immense,  living  silence,  a  silence  flowing  beneath,  around  and 
atwve  her  in  dumb,  invisible  waves.  Circles  of  rest  and  peace, 
cool  and  serene,  widened  as  circles  in  a  pool  towards  the  unseen 
limits  of  the  satisfied  world,  limits  lost  in  the  hidden  regions 
beyond  the  misty,  purple  magic  where  sky  and  desert  met. 
And  she  felt  as  if  her  brain,  ceaselessly  at  work  from  its  birth, 
her  heart,  unresting  hitherto  in  a  commotion  of  desires,  her  soul, 
an  eternal  flutter  of  anxious,  passionate  wings,  folded  themselves 
together  gently  like  the  petals  of  roses  when  a  summer  night 
comes  into  a  garden. 

She  was  not  conscious  that  she  breathed  while  she  stood 
there.  She  thought  her  bosom  ceased  to  rise  and  fall  The 
very  blood  dreamed  in  her  veins  as  the  light  of  evening  dreamed 
in  the  blue. 

She  knew  the  Great  Pause  that  seems  to  divide  some  human 
lives  in  two,  as  the  Great  Gulf  divided  him  who  lay  in  Abraham's 
bosom  from  him  who  was  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  fire. 
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THE  mnsic  of  things  from  below  stole  up  through  the 
ethereal  spaces  to  Domini  without  piercing  her  dream. 
But  suddenly  she  started  with  a  sense  of  pain  so  acute  that  it 
shook  her  body  and  set  the  pulses  in  her  temples  beating.  She 
lifted  her  arms  swiftly  from  the  parapet  and  turned  her  head. 
She  had  heard  a  little  grating  noise  which  seemed  to  be  near  to 
her,  enclosed  with  her  on  this  be^ht  in  the  narrow  space  of  the 
tower.  Slight  as  it  was,  and  short — already  she  no  longer  heard 
it->-it  had  in  an  instant  driven  her  out  of  Heaven,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  She  felt  sure  that  there 
must  be  something  alive  with  her  at  the  tower  summit,  something 
which  by  a  sudden  movement  bad  caused  the  little  noise  she  had 
heard.  What  was  it?  When  she  turned  her  head  she  could 
only  see  the  outer  wall  of  the  staircase,  a  section  of  the  narrow 
white  space  which  surrounded  it,  an  angle  of  the  parapet  and 
blue  air. 

She  listened,  holding  bet  breath  and  closing  her  two  hands 
on  the  parapet,  which  was  warm  from  the  sun.  Now,  caught 
back  to  reality,  she  could  hear  faintly  the  sounds  from  below  in 
Beni-Mota.  But  they  did  not  concern  her,  and  she  wished  to 
shut  them  out  from  her  ears.  What  did  concern  her  was  to 
know  what  was  with  her  up  in  the  sky.  Had  a  bird  aligbted  on 
the  parapet  and  startled  her  by  scratching  at  the  plaster  with  its 
beak  ?  Could  a  mouse  have  shuffled  in  the  wait?  Or  was  there 
a  human  being  up  there  hidden  from  her  by  the  masonry? 

This  last  supposition  disturbed  her  almost  absurdly  for  a 

moment.     She   was   inclined   to   walk   quickly  round  to   the 

opposite  side  of  the  tower,  but  something  stronger  than  her 

inclination,  an  imperious  shyness,  held  her  motionless.    She  bad 
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been  carried  so  far  away  from  the  world  tti&t  she  felt  unaUe  to 
face  the  scrutiny  of  any  world-bonnd  creature.  Having  been  in 
the  transparent  r^on  of  magio  it  seamed  to  her  as  if  her  secret, 
tbe  great 'secret  of  the  absolutely  tnife,  the  naked  personality 
hidden' in  efery  human  being,  were  «et  blazing  in  her  eyes  like 
tome  tordi  borne  in  a  procession, 'jost  for  that  moment.  The 
moment  past,  she  could  look  anyone  feulessly  in  tbe  facet 
but  not  now,  not  yet. 

While  she  stood  there,  half-  turning  round,  she  heard  the 
sotind  again  and  knew  what  caused  it  -  A  foot  had  shifted  on 
the  [flaster  floor.  There  was  someone  else  then  lotting  out  over 
tbe  deafert  A  sudden  idea  struck  her.  Probably  it  was  Count 
Anteoni.  He  knew  she  was  commg  and  might-have  decided  to 
act  once  more  as  her  cicerone.  He'had  not  beard  her  climtnng 
the  stairs,  and,- having  gone  to  tho'far' side  of  the  tower,  was  no 
doubt  watching  the  sunset,  lost  in  a  dream  as  she  had  been. 

She  resolved  not  to  disturb  him — if  it  was  he;  When  he  had 
dreamed  enough  be  must  inevitably  come  round  to  where  she  was 
standing  in  order  to  gain  the  stairtase.  She  would  let  him  find 
her  there.  Less  troubled  now,  but  in  an  utterly  changed  mood, 
itbe  turned,  leaned  once  more  on  the  parapet  and  looked  over, 
this  time  observantly,  prepared  to  note  the  details  that,  combined 
and  veiled  in  the  evening  light  of  Africa,  made  the  magic  which 
had  so  instantly  entranced  her. 

She  looked  down  into  the  vilb^e  and  could  see  its  extent, 
precisely  how  it  was  placed  in  the  Sahara,  in  what  relation  exactly 
it  stood  to  the  mountain  ranges,  to  the  palm  groves  and  the  arid, 
sunburnt  tracts,  where  its  life  centred  and  where  it  tailed  away 
into  suburban  edges  not  unlike  the  ragged  edges  of  worn  gar- 
ments, where  it  was  idle  and  frivolous,  where  busy  and  sedulous. 
She  realised  for  the  first  time  that  there  were  two  distinct  layers 
of  life  in  Beni-Mora — the  life  of  the  streets,  courts,  gardens  and 
market-phice,  and  above  it  the  life  of  the  roofs.  Soth  were  now 
spread  out  before  her,  and  the  latter,  in  its  domestic  intimacy, 
interested  and  charmed  her.  She  saw  upon  the  roofs  the  children 
playing  with  little  dogs,  goats,  fowls,  mothers  in  rags  of  gaudy 
colours  stirring  the  barley  for  kous-kous,  shredding  vegetables, 
pounding  coffee,  stewing  meat,  plucking  chickens,  bending  over 
bowls  from  which  rose  tbe  steam  of  soup ;  small  girls,  seated  in 
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dusty  comers,  solemnly  winding  wool  on  sticks,  and  pausing,  now 
and  then,  to  squeak  to  distant  members  of  the  home  circle,  or  to 
smell  at  flowers  laid  beside  them  as  solace  lo  their  industry.  An 
old  grandmother  rocked  and  kissed  a  naked  baby  with  a  pot  belly. 
A  big  grey  rat  stole  from  a  rubbish  heap  close  by  her,  flitted 
across  the  sunlit  space,  and  disappeared  into  a  cranny.  Pigeons 
circled  above  the  home  activities,  delicate  lovers  <^  the  air, 
wandered  among  the  palm  tops,  returned  and  fearlessly  alighted 
on  the  brown  earth  parapets,  strutting  hither  and  thither  and 
making  their  perpetual,  characteristic  motion  of  the  head,  half 
nod,  half  genuflection.  Veiled  girls  promenaded  to  take  the 
evening  cool,  folding  their  arms  beneath  their  flowing  draperies, 
and  chattering  to  one  uiother  in  voices  that  Domini  could  not 
hear.  More  close  at  hand  certain  roofs  in  the  dancers'  street 
revealed  luxurious  sofas  on  which  painted  houris  were  lolling  in 
sinuous  attitudes,  or  were  posed  with  a  stifl'ness  of  idols,  little 
tables  set  with  coffee  cups,  others  round  which  were  gathered 
Zouaves  intent  on  card  games,  but  ever  ready  to  pause  for  a 
caress  or  for  some  jesting  absurdity  with  the  women  who  squatted 
beside  them.  Some  men,  dressed  like  girls,  went  to  and  fro, 
serving  the  dancers  with  sweetmeats  and  with  cigarettes,  their 
beards  flowing  down  with  a  grotesque  effect  over  their  dresses  of 
embroidered  muslin,  their  hairy  arms  emerging  from  hanging 
sleeves  of  silk.  A  negro  boy  sat  holding  a  tom-tom  between  his 
bare  knees  and  beating  it  with  supple  hands,  and  a  Jewess  per- 
formed the  stomach  dance,  waving  two  handkerchiefs  stained  red 
and  purple,  and  singing  in  a  loud  and  barbarous  contralto  voice 
which  Domini  could  hear  but  very  faintly.  The  card-players 
stopped  their  game  and  watched  faer,  and  Domini  watched  too. 
For  the  first  time,  and  from  this  immense  height,  she  saw  this 
universal  dance  of  the  east;  the  doll-like  figure,  fantastically 
dwarfed,  waving  its  tiny  hands,  wriggling  its  minute  body,  turning 
about  like  a  little  top,  strutring  and  bending,  while  the  soldiers — 
small  almost  from  here  as  toys  taken  out  of  a  box — assumed 
attitudes  of  deep  attention  as  they  leaned  upon  the  card-table, 
stretching  out  their  legs  enveloped  in  balloon-like  trousers. 

Domini  thought  of  the  recruits,  now,  no  doubt,  undergoing 
elsewhere  their  initiation.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  see 
their  coarse  peasant  faces  rigid  with  surprise,  their  hanging  jaws, 
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their  childish,  and  yet  sensual,  round  eyes.  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde  must  seem  very  far  away  from  them  now. 

With  that  thought  she  looked  quickly  away  from  the  Jewess 
and  the  soldiers.  She  felt  a  sudden  need  of  something  more 
nearly  in  relation  with  her  inner  self.  She  was  almost  angry  as 
she  realised  how  deep  had  been  her  momentary  Interest  in  a 
scene  suggestive  of  a  license  which  was  surely  unattractive  to 
her.  Yet  was  it  unattractive?  She  scarcely  knew.  But  she 
knew  that  it  had  kindled  in  her  a  sudden  and  very  strong 
curiosity,  even  a  vague,  momentary  desire  that  she  had  been 
bom  in  some  tent  of  the  Ouled  Nails — no,  that  was  impossible. 
She  had  not  felt  such  a  desire  even  for  an  instant.  She  looked 
towards  the  thickets  of  the  palms,  towards  the  mountains  full  of 
changing,  exquisite  colours,  towards  the  desert.  And  at  once 
the  dream  began  to  return,  and  she  felt  as  if  hands  slipped  under 
her  heart  and  uplifted  it 

What  depths  and  heights  were  within  her,  what  deep,  dark 
valleys,  and  what  mountain  peaks  1  And  how  she  travelled 
within  herself,  with  swiftness  of  light,  with  speed  of  the  wind. 
What  terrors  of  activity  she  knew.  Did  every  human  being  know 
similar  terrors  ? 

The  colours  everywhere  deepened  as  day  failed.  The  desert 
spirits  were  at  work.  She  thought  of  Count  Anteoni  again,  and 
resolved  to  go  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  tower.  As  she 
moved  to  do  this  she  heard  once  more  the  shifting  of  a  foot  on 
the  plaster  floor,  then  a  step.  Evidently  she  had  infected  him 
with  an  intention  similar  to  her  own.  She  went  on,  still  hearing 
the  step,  turned  the  corner  and  stood  face  to  face  in  the  strong 
evening  light  with  the  traveller.  Their  bodies  almost  touched 
in  the  narrow  space  before  they  both  stopped,  startled.  For  a 
moment  they  stood  still  looking  at  each  other,  as  people  might 
look  who  have  spoken  together,  who  know  something  of  each 
other's  lives,  who  may  like  or  dislike,  wish  to  avoid  or  to  draw 
near  to  each  other,  but  who  cannot  pretend  that  they  are 
complete  strangers,  wholly  indifferent  to  each  other.  They  met 
in  the  sky,  almost  as  one  bird  may  meet  another  on  the  wing. 
And,  to  Domini,  at  anyrate,  it  seemed  as  if  the  depth,  height, 
space,  colour,  mystery  and  calm — yes,  even  the  calm — which 
were  above,  around  and  beneath  them,  had  been  placed  there 
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by  hidden  hands  as  a  setting  for  their  encounter,  even  as  the 
abrupt  pageant  of  the  previous  day,  into  which  the  train  had 
emerged  from  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel,  had  surely  been 
created  as  a  frame  for  the  face  which  had  looked  upon  her  as 
if  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sun.  The  assumption  was  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, yet  vital.  She  did  not  combat  it  because  she  felt  it 
too  powerful  for  common  sense  to  strive  against.  And  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  stranger  felt  it  too,  that  she  saw  her  sensation 
reflected  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  between  the  parapet  and  the 
staircase  wall,  barring — in  despite  of  himself — her  path.  The 
moment  seemed  long  while  they  stood  motionless.  Then  the 
man  took  off  his  soft  hat  awkwardly,  yet  with  real  politeness,  and 
stood  quickly  sideways  against  the  parapet  to  let  her  pass.  She 
could  have  passed  if  she  had  brushed  against  him,  and  made  a 
movement  to  do  so.  Then  she  checked  herself  and  looked  at 
him  again  as  if  she  expected  him  to  speak  to  her.  His  hat  wai 
still  in  his  hand,  and  the  light  desert  wind  faintly  stirred  hi* 
short  brown  hair.  He  did  not  speak,  but  stood  there  crushing 
himself  against  the  plaster  work  with  a  sort  of  fierce  timidity,  as 
if  he  dreaded  the  touch  of  her  skirt  against  him,  and  longed  to 
make  himself  small,  to  shrivel  up  and  let  her  go  by  in  freedom. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  in  French. 

She  passed  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  without  touching 
him.  Her  left  arm  was  hanging  down,  and  hei  bare  hand 
knocked  against  the  back  of  the  hand  in  which  he  held  his  hat. 
She  felt  as  if  at  that  moment  she  touched  a  furnace,  and  she  saw 
him  shiver  slightly,  as  over-fatigued  men  sometimes  shiver  in 
daylight.  An  extraordinary,  almost  motherly,  sensation  of  pity 
for  him  came  over  her.  She  did  not  know  why.  The  intense 
heat  of  his  hand,  the  shiver  that  ran  over  his  body,  his  attitude 
as  be  shrank  with  a  kind  of  timid,  yet  ferocious,  politeness 
against  the  white  wall,  the  expression  in  hii  eyes  when  their 
hands  touched — a  look  she  coutd  not  analyse,  but  which  seemed 
to  hold  a  mingling  of  wistfulness  and  repellence,  as  of  a  being 
stretching  out  arms  for  succour,  and  crying  at  the  same  time, 
"Don't  draw  near  to  me  I  Leave  me  to  myself!" — everything 
about  him  moved  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  a 
soliuriness  of  soul  such  as  she  had  never  encountered  before,  a 
solitariness  that  was  cruel,  that  was  weighed  down  with  agony. 
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And  directly  she  hsd  passed  the  man  and  thanked  him  fonnally 
ibe  stopped  with  her  usual  dedsion  of  manaer.  She  had  abruptly 
made  up  her  mind  to  talk  to  him.  He  was  already  moving  to 
turn  away.    She  spoke  quickly,  and  in  French. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  here  ?  "  she  said ;  and  she  made  her  voice 
rather  loud,  and  almost  sharp,  to  anest  his  attention. 

He  turned  round  swirtly,  yet  somehow  reluctantly,  looked  at 
her  anxiously,  and  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  reply. 

After  a  silence  that  was  short,  but  that  seemed,  and  in  such 
circumstances  was,  long,  he  answered,  in  French, — 
"Very  wonderful,  Madame." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed  to  startle  htm.  He  stood 
as  if  he  had  heard  an  unusual  noise  which  had  alarmed  him,  and 
looked  at  Domini  as  if  he  expected  that  she  would  share  in  his 
sensation.  Very  quietly  and  deliberately  she  leaned  her  arms 
again  on  the  parapet  and  spoke  to  htm  once  more. 
*'  We  seem  to  be  the  only  travellers  here." 
The  man's  attitude  became  slightly  calmer.  He  looked  less 
momentary,  less  as  if  he  were  in  haste  to  go,  but  still  shy,  fierce 
and  extraordinarily  unconventional. 

"  Yes,  Madame ;  there  are  not  many  here." 
After  a  pause,  and  with  an  uncertain  accent,  he  added, — 
"Pardon,  Madame~for  yesterday." 

There  was  a  sudden  simplicity,  almost  like  that  of  a  child,  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  said  that.  Domini  knew  at  once 
that  he  alluded  to  the  incident  at  the  sution  of  El-Akbara,  that 
he  was  trying  to  make  amends.  The  way  he  did  it  touched  her 
curiously.  She  felt  inclined  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him  and 
say,  "Of  course!  Shake  hands  on  it!"  almost  as  an  honest 
schoolboy  might.     But  she  only  answered, — 

"I  know  it  was  only  an  accident    Dont  think  of  it  anymore." 
She  did  not  look  at  him. 

"Where  money  is  concerned  the  Arabs  are  very  persistent," 
she  continued. 

The  tnan  laid  one  of  his  brown  hands  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet.     She  looked  at  it,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  before  seen  the  back  of  a  hand  express  so  much  of  char- 
acter, look  so  intense,  so  ardent,  and  so  melancholy  as  his. 
"Yes,  Madame." 
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He  still  spoke  with  an  odd  timiditjr,  with  an  air  of  listening 
to  his  own  speech  as  if  in  some  strange  way  it  were  phenomenal 
to  him.  It  occuired  to  her  that  possibly  he  had  lived  much  in 
lonely  places,  in  which  his  solitude  had  rarely  been  broken,  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  acquire  the  habit  of  silence. 

"  But  they  are  very  picturesque.  They  look  almost  tike  some 
religioua  order  when  they  wear  their  hoods.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

She  saw  the  brown  hand  lifted  from  the  parapet,  and  heard 
her  companion's  feet  shift  on  the  floor  of  the  tower.  But  this 
time  he  said  nothing.  As  she  could  not  see  his  hand  now  she 
looked  out  again  over  the  panorama  of  the  evening,  which  was 
deepening  in  intensity  with  every  passing  moment,  and  imme- 
diately she  was  conscious  of  two  feelings  that  filled  her  with 
wonder :  a  much  stronger  and  sweeter  sense  of  the  African  magic 
than  she  had  felt  till  now,  and  the  certainty  that  the  greater  force 
and  sweetness  of  her  feeling  were  caused  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  companion  in  her  contemplation.  This  was  strange.  An 
intense  desire  for  loneliness  had  driven  her  out  of  Europe  to 
this  desert  place,  and  a  companion,  who  was  an  utter  stranger, 
emphasised  the  significance,  gave  fibre  to  the  beauty,  intensity 
to  the  mystery  of  that  which  she  looked  on.  It  was  as  if  the 
meaning  of  the  African  evening  were  suddenly  doubled.  She 
thought  of  a  dice-thrower  who  throws  one  dice  and  turns  up  six, 
then  throws  two  and  turns  up  twelve.  And  she  remained  silent 
in  her  surprise.  The  man  stood  silently  beside  her.  Afterwards 
she  felt  as  if,  during  this  silence  in  the  tower,  some  powerful  and 
nnseen  being  had  arrived  mysteriously,  introduced  them  to  one 
another  and  mysteriously  departed. 

The  evening  drew  on  in  their  silence  and  the  dream  was 
deeper  now.  All  that  Domini  had  felt  when  first  she  approached 
the  parapet  she  felt  more  strangely,  and  she  grasped,  with  physical 
and  mental  vision,  not  only  the  whole)  but  the  innumerable  parts 
of  that  which  she  looked  on.  She  saw,  fancifully,  the  circles 
widen  in  the  pool  of  peace,  but  she  saw  also  the  things  that  bad 
been  hidden  in  the  pool.  The  beauty  of  dimness,  the  beauty  of 
clearness,  joined  bands.  The  one  and  the  other  were,  with  her, 
Uke  sisters.  She  heard  the  voices  from  below,  and  surely  also 
the  voices  of  the  stars  that  were  approaching  with  the  night, 
blending  hannonioasly  and  making  a  music  in  the  air.     "The 
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glowing  sky  and  the  glowing  mountains  were  as  comrades,  each 
responsive  to  the  emotions  of  the  other.  The  lights  in  the  rocky 
clefts  had  messages  for  the  shadowy  moon,  and  the  palm  trees 
for  the  thin,  fire-tipped  clouds  about  the  west  Far  off  the  misty 
purple  of  the  desert  drew  surely  closer,  like  a  mother  coming  to 
fold  her  children  in  her  arms. 

The  Jewess  still  danced  upon  the  roof  to  the  watdting 
Zouaves,  but  now  there  was  something  mystical  In  her  tiny  move- 
ments, which  no  longer  roused  in  Domini  any  furtive  desire  not 
really  inherent  in  her  nature.  There  was  something  beautiful  in 
everything  seen  from  this  ahitude  in  this  wondrous  evening  light 

Presently,  without  turning  to  her  companion,  she  said, — 

"  Could  anything  look  ugly  in  fieni-Mora  from  here  at  this 
hour,  do  yoQ  think  ?  " 

Again  there  was  the  silence  that  seemed  characteristic  of 
this  man  before  he  spoke,  as  if  speech  were  very  difficult  to  him. 

"  I  believe  not,  Madame." 

"  Even  that  woman  down  there  on  that  roof  looks  graceful — 
the  one  dancing  for  those  soldiers." 

He  did  not  answer.     She  glanced  at  him  and  pointed. 

"  Down  there,  do  you  see?" 

She  noticed  that  be  did  not  follow  her  hand  and  that  his 
face  became  stem.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  trees  of  the 
garden  of  the  Gazelles  near  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  statue  and 
replied, — 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

His  manner  made  her  think  that  perhaps  he  had  seen  the 
dance  at  close  quarters  and  that  it  was  outrageous.  For  a  moment 
she  felt  slightly  uncomfortable,  but  determined  not  to  let  him 
remain  under  a  false  impression,  she  added  carelessly, — 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  dances  of  Africa.  I  daresay  I  should 
think  them  ugly  enough  tf  I  were  near,  but  from  this  height 
everything  is  transformed." 

"That  is  true,  Madame." 

There  was  an  odd,  muttering  sound  in  his  voice,  which  was 
deep,  and  probably  strong,  but  which  he  kept  low.  Domini 
thought  it  was  the  most  male  voice  she  had  ever  heard.  It 
seemed  to  be  full  of  sen,  like  his  hands.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
coarse  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.     Everything  about  him  wat 
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vital  to  a  point  that  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  not  actually 
unnatural  bat  very  near  the  unnatural. 

She  glanced  at  him  again.  He  was  a  big  man,  but  very  thin. 
Her  Ncperienced  eyes  of  an  athletic  woman  told  her  that  be  was 
capable  of  great  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion.  He  was  big- 
boned  and  deep-chested,  and  had  nervous  as  well  as  muscular 
strength.  The  timidity  in  him  was  strange  in  such  a  man.  What 
could  it  spring  from?  It  was  not  like  ordinary  shyness,  the 
gaueAerie  of  a  big,  awkward  lout  unaccustomed  to  woman's  society 
but  able  to  be  at  his  ease  and  boisterous  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  men.  Domini  thought  that  he  would  be  timid  even 
of  men.  Yet  it  never  struck  her  that  he  might  be  a  coward, 
unmanly.  Such  a  quality  would  have  sickened  her  at  once,  and 
she  knew  she  would  have  at  once  divined  it.  He  did  not  hold 
himself  very  well,  but  was  inclined  to  stoop  and  to  keep  his  head 
low,  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  much  on  the  ground. 
The  idiosyncrasy  was  ratbei  ugly,  and  su^ested  melancholy  to 
her,  the  melancholy  of  a  man  given  to  over-much  mediution  and 
afraid  to  face  the  radiant  wonder  of  life. 

She  caught  herself  up  at  this  last  thought.  She — thinking 
naturally  that  life  was  full  of  radiant  wonder  I  Was  she  then  so 
utteriy  traosformed  already  by  Beni-Mora?  Oi  bad  the  thought 
come  to  her  because  she  stood  side  by  side  with  someone  whose 
sorrows  had  been  unfathomably  deeper  than  her  own,  and  who, 
therefore,  all  unconsciously,  gave  her  a  knowledge  of  hei  own — 
till  then  unsuspeaed — hopefulness  ? 

She  looked  at  her  companion  again.  He  seemed  to  have 
lelinquished  bis  intention  of  leaving  her,  and  was  standing  quietly 
beside  her,  suring  towards  the  desert,  with  his  head  slightly 
drooped  forward.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  thick  stick.  He  had 
put  his  hat  on  agun.  His  attitude  was  much  calmer  than  it  had 
been.  Already  he  seemed  more  at  ease  with  her.  She  was  glad 
of  that  She  did  not  ask  herself  why.  But  the  intense  beauty 
of  evening  in  this  land  and  at  this  height  made  her  wish  enthusias- 
tically that  it  could  produce  a  happiness  such  as  it  created  in  her 
in  everyone.  Such  beauty,  with  its  voices,  its  colours,  its  lines 
of  tree  and  leaf,  of  wall  and  mountain  ridge,  its  mystery  of  shapes 
and  movements,  stillness  and  dreaming  distance,  its  atmosphere 
of  the  Cu  off  come  near,  chastened  by  journeying,  fine  with  the 
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anfamiliar,  its  soleom  cbaogcB  towards  the  impenetrable  night, 
was  too  large  a  thing  and  fiai^ht  with  too  much  tender  and 
lovable  invention  to  be  worshipped  in  any  selfishness.  It  made 
ber  feel  as  if  she  coutd  gladly  be  a  martyr  for  unseen  human 
beings,  as  if  sacrifice  would  be  an  easy  thing  if  made  for  those  to 
whom  such  beauty  would  appeaL  Brotherhood  lose  up  and  cried 
in  her,  as  it  surely  sang  in  the  sunset,  in  the  mountains,  the  palm 
groves  and  the  desert.  The  flame  above  the  bills,  their  purple 
outline,  the  moving,  feathery  trees,  dark  under  the  rose-coloured 
glory  of  the  west,  and  most  of  all  the  immeasurably  remote 
horizons,  each  moment  more  strange  and  more  eternal,  made  her 
long  to  make  this  harsh  stranger  happy. 

"  One  ought  to  find  happiness  here,"  she  said  to  him  very 
simply. 

She  saw  his  hand  strain  itself  round  the  wood  of  his  stick. 
"Why?  "he  said. 

He  turned  right  round  to  her  and  looked  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  anger. 

"Why  should  you  suppose  so?"  be  added,  speaking  quite 
quickly,  and  without  bis  former  uneasiness  and  consciousness. 
"  Because  it  is  bo  beautiful  and  so  calm." 
"Calml"hesaid.     "Here!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  passionate  surprise  in  his  voice. 
Domini  was  startled.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  fighting,  and  must 
fight  hard  if  she  were  not  to  be  beaten  to  the  dust.  But  when 
she  looked  at  bim  she  could  find  no  weapons.  She  said  nothing. 
In  a  moment  he  spoke  again. 

"You  find  calm  here,"  he  said  slowly.  "Yes,  I  see." 
His  head  dropped  lower  and  his  face  hardened  as  be  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  parapet  to  the  village,  the  blue  desert. 
Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  mountains  and  the  clear  sky  and 
the  shadowy  moon.  Each  element  in  the  evening  scene  was 
examined  with  a  fierce,  painful  scrutiny,  as  if  he  was  resolved  to 
wring  from  each  its  secret. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  added  in  a  low,  muttering  voice  full  of  a  sort 
of  terrified  surprise,  "  it  is  so.  You  are  right.  Why,  yes,  it  is 
calm  here." 

He  spokelike  a  man  who  had  been  suddenly  convinced,  beyond 
power  of  further  unbelief,  of  something  he  had  never  suspected. 
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never  dreamed  of.  And  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  bitter  to 
him,  even  alarming. 

"  But  away  out  there  must  be  the  real  home  of  peace,  I  think," 
Domini  said- 

"  Where  ?  "  said  the  man,  quickly. 

She  pointed  towards  the  south. 

"  In  the  depths  of  the  desert,"  she  said.  "  Far  away  from 
civilisation,  far  away  from  modem  men  and  modem  women,  and 
all  the  noisy  trifles  we  are  accustomed  to." 

He  looked  towards  the  south  eagerly.  In  everything  he  did 
there  was  a  fiame-like  intensity,  as  if  he  could  not  perform  an 
ordinary  action,  or  turn  his  eyes  upon  any  object,  without 
calling  up  in  his  mind,  or  heart,  a  violence  of  thought  or  of 
feeling. 

"  You  think  it — you  think  there  would  he  peace  out  there, 
far  away  in  the  desert?"  he  said,  and  his  face  relaxed  slightly, 
as  if  in  obedience  to  some  thought  not  wholly  sad. 

"It  may  be  fanciful,"  she  replied.  "But  I  think  there  must. 
Surely  Nature  has  not  a  lying  face." 

He  was  still  gating  towards  the  south,  from  which  the  night 
was  slowly  emerging,  a  traveller  through  a  mist  of  blue.  He 
seemed  to  be  held,  fascinated  by  the  desert  which  was  fading 
away  gently,  like  a  mystery  which  had  drawn  near  to  the  light  (rf 
revelation,  but  which  was  now  slipping  hack  into  an  under-world 
of  magic.  He  bent  forward  as  one  who  watches  a  departure  in 
which  he  longs  to  share,  and  Domini  felt  sure  that  he  had  for- 
gotten her.  She  felt,  too,  that  this  man  was  gripped  by  the 
desert  inBuence  more  fiercely  even  than  she  was,  and  that  be 
must  have  a  stronger  imagination,  a  greater  force  of  projection 
even  than  she  had.  Where  she  bore  a  taper  he  lifted  a  blazing 
torch. 

A  roar  of  drums  rose  up  immediately  beneath  them.  From 
the  negro  villageemergedaragged  procession  of  thick-lipped  men, 
and  singing,  capering  women  tricked  out  in  scarlet  and  yellow 
shawls,  headed  by  a  male  dancer  clad  in  the  skins  of  jackals, 
and  decorated  with  mirrors,  camels'  skulls  and  chains  of  animals' 
teeth.  He  shouted  and  leaped,  rolled  his  bulging  eyes,  and 
protruded  a  fluttering  tongue.  The  dust  curled  up  round  his 
stamping,  naked  feet. 
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"Yah-ah-U!"    Yah-ab-UI" 

The  bowling  chorus  came  up  to  the  tower,  with  a  clash  of 
eoonnous  castanets,  and  of  poles  heaten  rhythmically  together. 

"  Yi  yi-yi-yi  1 "  went  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women, 

The  cloud  of  dust  increased,  enveloping  the  lower  part  of  the 
procession,  till  the  black  heads  and  waving  arms  emerged  as  if 
from  a  maelstrom.  The  thunder  of  the  drums  was  like  the 
thunder  of  a  cataract  in  wbicb  the  singers,  disappearing  towards 
the  village,  seemed  to  be  swept  away. 

The  man  at  Domini's  side  raised  himself  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
all  the  former  fierce  timidity  and  consciousness  came  back  to  his 
face.  He  turned  round,  pulled  open  the  door  behind  him,  and 
took  off  his  hat. 

"  Excuse  me,  Madame,"  he  said.     "  Bon  sotr  1 " 

"  I  am  coming  too,"  Domini  answered. 

He  looked  uncomfortable  and  anxious,  hesitated,  then,  as  if 
driven  to  do  it  in  spite  of  himself,  plunged  downward  through 
the  narrow  doorway  of  the  tower  into  the  darkness.  Domini 
waited  for  a  moment,  listening  to  the  heavy  sound  of  his  tread 
on  the  wooden  stairs.  She  frowned  till  her  thick  eyebrows 
nearly  met  and  the  comers  of  her  lips  turned  down.  Then  she 
followed  slowly.  When  she  was  on  the  stairs  and  the  footsteps 
died  away  below  her  she  fully  realised  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  a  man  had  insulted  her.  Her  face  felt  suddenly  very  hot, 
and  her  lips  very  dry,  and  she  longed  to  use  her  physical  strength 
in  a  way  not  wholly  feminine.  In  the  hall,  among  the  shrouded 
furniture,  she  met  the  smiling  doorkeeper.    She  stopped. 

"  Did  the  gentleman  who  has  just  gone  out  give  you  his  card  ?  " 
she  said  abruptly. 

The  Arab  assumed  a  fawning,  servile  expression. 

"  No,  Madame,  but  he  is  a  very  good  gentleman,  and  I  know 
well  that  Monsieur  the  Count — " 

Domini  cut  him  short 

"  Of  what  nationality  is  he  ? " 

"Monsieur  the  Count,  Madame?" 

"No,  no." 

"The  gentleman  ?  I  do  not  know.  But  he  can  speak  Arabic. 
Oh,  he  is  a  very  nice — " 

"  Bon  soir  1 "  said  Domini,  giving  him  a  franc 
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When  she  was  out  on  the  road  in  Trout  of  the  hotel  she  saw 
the  stranger  striding  along  in  the  distance  at  the  tail  of  the  negro 
procession.  The  dust  stirred  up  by  the  dancers  whirled  about 
him.  Several  small  negroes  skipped  round  him,  doubtless  making 
eager  demands  upon  his  generosity.  He  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  them,  and  as  she  watched  him  Domini  was  reminded 
of  his  retreat  from  the  praying  Arab  in  the  desert  that  mombg. 

"Is  he  afraid  of  women  as  he  is  afraid  of  prayer?"  she 
thought,  and  suddenly  the  sense  of  humiliation  and  anger  left 
her,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  powerful  curiosity  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  before  about  anyone.  She  realised  that  this  curiosity 
had  dawned  in  her  almost  at  the  first  mometit  when  she  saw  the 
stranger,  and  had  been  growing  ever  since.  One  circumstance 
after  another  had  increased  it  till  now  it  was  definite,  concrete. 
She  wondered  that  she  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  such  a  feeling, 
unusual  in  her,  and  surely  unworthy,  like  a  prying  thing.  Of 
all  her  old  indifference  that  side  which  confronted  people  bad 
always  been  the  most  sturdy,  the  most  solidiy  built.  Without 
affectation  she  had  been  a  profoundly  incurious  woman  as  to  the 
lives  and  the  concerns  of  others,  even  of  those  whom  she  knew 
best  and  was  supposed  to  care  for  most.  Her  nature  had  been 
essentially  languid  in  human  intercourse.  The  excitements, 
troubles,  even  the  passions  of  others  had  generally  stirred  her  no 
more  than  a  distant  puppet-show  stirs  an  absent-minded  passer  in 
the  street. 

In  Africa  it  seemed  that  her  whole  nature  had  been  either 
violently  renewed,  ot  even  changed.  She  could  not  tell  which. 
But  this  strong  stirring  of  curiosity  would,  she  believed,  have  been 
impossible  in  the  woman  she  had  been  but  a  week  ago,  the  woman 
who  travelled  to  Marseille  dulled,  ignorant  of  herself,  longing 
for  change.  Perhaps  instead  of  being  angry  she  ought  to  wel- 
come it  as  a  symptom  of  the  recreation  she  longed  for. 

While  she  changed  her  gown  for  dinner  that  night  she  debated 
within  herself  how  she  would  treat  her  fellow^guest  when  she  met 
him  in  the  salle-d-manger.  She  ought  to  cut  him  after  what  had 
occurred,  she  supposed.  Then  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  do  so 
would  be  undignified,  and  would  give  him  the  impression  that  he 
had  the  power  to  offend  her.  She  resolved  to  bow  to  him  if 
they  met  face  to  face.    Just  before  she  went  downstairs  she 
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seilised  hov  vehemeat  her  internal  debate  had  been,  and  was 
astonished.     Suzanne  was  putting  away  something  in  a  drawer, 
bending  down  and  stretching  out  her  plump  arms. 
"  Suzanne  I "  Domini  said. 
"Yes,  Mam'zellel" 
"How  long  have  you  been  with  me?" 
"Three  years,  Mam'zelle." 

The  maid  shut  the  dntwer  and  turned  round,  fixing  her 
shallow,  blue-giey  eyes  on  her  mistress,  and  standing  as  if  she 
were  ready  to  be  photographed. 

"  Would  you  say  that  I  am  the  same  sort  of  person  to-day  as 
1  was  three  years  ago  ?  " 

Suzanne  looked  like  a  cat  that  has  been  startled  by  a  sudden 
noise. 

**  The  same,  Mam'zelle  ?  " 

"Yes.     Do  you  think  I  have  altered  in  that  time?" 
Suzanne  considered  the  question  with  her  head  slightly  on  one 
side. 

"Only  here,  Mam'zelle,"  she  replied  at  length. 
"  Here  I "  said  Domini,  rather  eagerly.     "  Why,  I  have  only 
been  here  twenty-six  hours." 

"That  is  true.  But  Mam'zelle  looks  as  if  she  had  a  little  life 
here,  a  little  emotion.  Mod  Dieu  I  Mam'zelle  will  pardon  me, 
but  what  is  a  woman  who  feels  no  emotion?  A  packet.  Is  it 
not  so,  Mam'zelle?" 

"  Well,  bat  what  is  there  to  be  emotional  about  here  ?  " 
Suzanne  looked  vaguely  crafty. 

"Who  knows,  Mam'zelle?  Who  can  say?  Mon  Dieul 
This  village  is  dull,  but  it  is  odd.  No  band  plays.  There  are 
no  shops  for  a  girl  to  look  into.  There  is  nothing  c/uc  except 
the  costumes  of  the  Zouaves.  But  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
odd.  When  Mam'zelle  was  away  this  afternoon  in  the  tower, 
Monsieur  Helmuth — " 
"Who  is  that?" 

"  The  Monsieur  who  accompanies  the  omnibus  to  the  station. 
Monsieur  Helmuth  was  polite  enough  to  escort  me  through  the 
vUlage.  Mon  Dieu,  Mam'zelle,  I  said  to  myself, '  Anything  might 
occur  here.'" 

"  Anything  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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But  Suzanne  did  not  seem  to  know.  She  onlj  made  ber 
figure  look  more  tense  than  ever,  tucked  in  her  round  little  chin, 
which  was  dimpled  and  unmeaning,  and  said, — 

"  Who  knows,  Mam'zelle  ?  This  village  is  dull,  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  odd.     One  does  not  find  oneself  in  such  places  every  day." 

Domini  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  Delphic  utterances, 
but  she  went  downstairs  thoughtfully.  She  knew  Suzanne's 
practical  spirit.  Till  now  the  maid  had  never  shown  any 
capacity  of  imagination.  Beni-Mora  was  certainly  banning 
to  mould  her  nature  into  a  slightly  different  shape.  And 
Domini  seemed  to  see  an  Eastern  potter  at  work,  squatting  in 
the  sun  and  with  long  and  delicate  fingers  changing  the  outline 
of  the  statuette  of  a  woman,  modifying  a  curve  here,  an  angle 
there,  till  the  clay  began  to  show  another  woman,  but  with,  as 
it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  former  one  lurking  behind  the  new 
personality. 

The  stranger  was  not  at  dinner.  His  table  was  laid  and 
Domini  sat  expecting  each  moment  to  hear  the  shuffling  tread 
of  his  heavy  boou  on  the  wooden  floor.  When  he  did  not 
come  she  thought  she  was  glad.  After  dinner  she  spoke  for 
a  moment  to  the  priest  and  ttien  went  upstairs  to  the  verandah 
to  take  coffee.  She  found  Batouch  there.  He  had  renounced 
his  determined  air,  and  his  ea/e-au-lait  countenance  and  huge 
body  expressed  enduring  pathos,  as  of  an  injured,  patient  creature 
laid  out  for  the  trampling  of  Domini's  cruel  feet. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  sitting  down  by  the  basket  table. 

"Well,  Madame?" 

He  s^hed  and  looked  on  the  ground,  lifted  one  white-socked 
foot,  removed  its  yellow  slipper,  shook  out  a  tiny  stone  from  the 
slipper  and  put  it  on  again,  slowly,  gracefully  and  very  sadly. 
Then  he  pulled  the  white  sock  up  with  both  hands  and  glanced 
at  Domini  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Madame  does  not  care  to  see  the  dances  of  Beni-Mora,  to 
hear  the  music,  to  listen  to  the  story-teller,  to  enter  the  ca/e  of 
El  Hadj  where  Achmed  sings  to  the  keef  smokers,  or  to  witness 
the  beautiful  religious  ecstasies  of  the  dervishes  from  Oumach. 
Therefore  I  come  to  bid  Madame  respectfully  good-night  and  to 
take  my  departure." 
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He  threw  his  bumoua  over  his  left  shoulder  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  despair  that  was  full  of  exaggeration.     Domini  smiled. 

"  You've  been  very  good  to-day,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  always  good,  Madame.  I  am  of  a  serious  dispositioD. 
Not  one  keeps  Ramadan  as  I  do." 

"  I  am  sure  of  iL  Go  downstairs  and  wait  for  me  under  the 
arcade." 

Batouch's  large  face  became  suddenly  a  rendecvous  of  all  t!ie 
gaieties. 

"  Madame  is  coining  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  Presently.    Be  in  the  arcade." 

He  swept  away  with  an  ample  magnificence  of  joyous  bearii^ 
and  movement  that  was  tike  a  loud  Te  Deum. 

"  Suzanne  I    Suzanne  1 " 

Domini  had  finished  her  coffee. 

"  Mam'zelle  I  "  answered  Suzanne,  appeariiuf. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  come  out  with  me  to-qight  ?  " 

"  Mam'zelle  is  going  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  see  the  village  by  night." 

Suzanne  looked  irreselute.  Craven  fear  and  curiosity  fought 
a  battle  within  her,  as  was  evident  by  the  expressions  that  came 
and  went  in  her  face  before  she  answered. 

"  Shall  we  not  be  murdered,  Mam'zelle,  and  are  there  interest- 
ing things  to  see  ?  " 

"  There  are  interesting  things  to  see — dancers,  singers,  keef 
smokers.    But  if  you  are  afraid  don't  come." 

"  Dancers,  Mam'zelle  t  But  the  Arabs  carry  knives.  And  is 
there  singing  J  I — I  should  not  like  Mam'zelle  to  go  without  me. 
But—" 

"Come  and  protect  me  from  the  knives,  then.  Bring  my 
jacket — any  one.     I  don't  suppose  I  shall  put  it  on." 

As  she  spoke  the  dbtant  tom-toms  began.  Suzanne  started 
nervously  and  looked  at  Domini  with  sincere  apprehension. 

"  We  had  better  not  go,  Mam'zelle.  It  is  not  safe  out  here. 
Men  who  make  a  noise  like  that  would  not  respect  us." 

"  I  like  it." 

"That  sound?  But  it  is  always  the  same  and  there  is  no 
music  in  it." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  more  in  it  than  music.    The  jacket  I " 
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:  went  gingerly  to  fetch  it.  The  faint  cry  of  the 
ATrican  hautboy  rose  up  above  the  tom-toms.  The  evening  flle 
was  beginning.  To-night  Domini  felt  that  she  must  go  to  the 
disUnt  music  and  learn  to  understand  its  meaning,  not  only  for 
herself  but  for  those  who  made  it  and  danced  to  it  night  after 
night.  It  stirred  her  imagination,  and  made  her  in  love  with 
mystery,  and  anxious  at  least  to  steal  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
barbarous  world.  Did  it  stir  those  who  bad  had  it  in  their  ears 
ever  since  they  were  naked,  sunburned  babies  rolling  in  the  hot 
sand  of  the  Sahara  }  Could  it  seem  as  ordinary  to  them  as  the 
cold  uproar  of  the  piano-organ  to  the  urchins  of  Whitechapel,  or 
the  whine  of  the  fiddle  to  the  peasants  of  Touraine  where 
Suzanne  was  born?  She  wanted  to  know.  Suzanne  returned 
with  the  jacket.  She  still  looked  apprehensive,  but  she  had  put 
on  her  hat  and  fastened  a  sprig  of  red  geranium  in  the  front  of 
her  black  gown.     The  curiosity  was  in  the  ascendant. 

"  We  are  not  going  quite  alone,  Mam'telle  ?  " 

"  No,  no.     Batouch  will  protect  us." 

Suzanne  breathed  a  furtive  sigh. 

The  poet  was  in  the  white  arcade  with  Hadj,  who  looked 
both  wicked  and  deplorable,  and  had  a  shabby  air,  in  marked 
contrast  to  Batouch's  ostenutious  triumph.  Domini  felt  quite 
sorry  for  him. 

"  You  come  with  us  too,"  she  said. 

Hadj  squared  bis  shoulders  and  instantly  looked  vivacious 
and  almost  smart.  But  an  undecided  expression  came  into  bis 
face. 

"  Where  is  Madame  going  ?  " 

"  To  see  the  village." 

Batouch  shot  a  glance  at  Hadj  and  smiled  unpleasantly. 

"  I  will  come  with  Madame." 

Batouch  still  smiled. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  Ouled  Nails,"  he  said  significantly  to 
Hadj. 

"  I— I  will  come." 

They  set  ouL  Suzanne  looked  gently  at  the  poet's  1^  and 
seemed  comforted. 

"  Take  great  care  of  Mademoiselle  Suzanne,"  Domini  said  to 
the  poet.     "  She  is  a  little  nervous  in  the  dark." 
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"  Mademoiselle  Suzanne  is  like  the  first  day  after  the  fast  of 
Ramadan,"  replied  the  poet,  majestically.  "  No  one  would  harm 
her  were  she  to  wander  alone  to  Tombouctou." 

The  prospect  drew  from  Suzanne  a  startled  gulp.  Batouch 
pUced  himself  tenderly  at  her  side  and  they  set  out,  Domini 
walking  behind  with  Hadj. 


VIII 

The  village  was  full  of  the  wan  presage  of  the  coming  of  the 
moon.  The  night  was  very  still  and  very  warm.  As  they  skirted 
the  long  gardens  Domini  saw  a  light  in  the  priest's  house.  It 
made  her  wonder  how  he  passed  his  sotitaiy  evenings  when  he 
went  home  from  the  hotel,  and  she  fancied  him  sitting  in  some 
plainly-furnished  little  room  with  Boiis-Bous  and  a  few  books, 
smoking  a  pipe  and  thinking  sadly  of  the  White  Fathers  of 
Africa  and  of  his  frustrated  desire  for  complete  renunciation. 
With  this  last  thought  blended  the  still  remote  sound  of  the 
hautboy.  It  suggested  anything  rather  than  renunciation; 
mysterious  melancholy — successor  to  passion — the  cry  of  long- 
ing, the  wail  of  the  unknown  that  draws  some  men  and  women 
to  splendid  follies  and  to  ardent  pilgrimages  whose  goal  is  the 
mirage. 

Hadj  was  talking  in  a  low  voice,  but  Domini  did  not  listen  to 
him.  She  was  vaguely  aware  that  he  was  abusing  Batouch,  saying 
that  he  was  a  liar,  inclined  to  theft,  a  keef  smoker,  and  in  a 
general  way  steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime.  But  the  moon  was 
rising,  the  disunt  music  was  becoming  more  distinct.  She  could 
not  listen  to  Hadj. 

As  they  turned  into  the  street  of  the  sand-diviner  the  first  ray 
of  the  moon  fell  on  the  white  road.  Far  away  at  the  end  of  the 
street  Domini  could  see  the  black  foUage  of  the  trees  in  the 
Gazelles'  garden,  and  beyond,  to  the  left,  a  dimness  of  shadowy 
palms  at  the  desert  edge.  The  desert  itself  was  not  visible. 
Two  Arabs  passed,  shrouded  in  burnouses,  with  the  hoods  drawn 
up  over  their  heads.  Only  their  block  beards  could  be  seen. 
They  were  talking  violently  and  waving  their  arms.  Suzanne 
shuddered  and  drew  close  to  the  poet.     Her  plump  face  worked 
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and  she  glanced  appealingly  at  her  mistress.  But  Domini  was 
not  thinking  of  her,  or  of  violence  or  darker.  The  sound  of  the 
tom-toms  and  hautboys  seemed  suddenly  much  louder  now  that 
the  mooD  began  to  shine,  making  a  whiteness  among  the  white 
houses  of  the  village,  the  white  robes  of  the  inhabitants,  a  greater 
whiteness  on  the  white  road  that  lay  before  them.  And  she  was 
thinking  that  the  moon  whiteness  of  Beni-Mora  was  more 
passionate  than  pure,  more  tike  the  blanched  face  of  a  lover  than 
the  cool,  pale  cheek  of  a  virgin.  There  was  excitement  tn  it, 
suggestion  greater  even  than  the  suggestion  of  the  tremendoos 
coloured  scenes  of  the  evening  that  preceded  such  a  night  And 
she  mused  of  white  heat  and  of  what  it  means — the  white  heat  of 
the  brain  blazing  with  thoughts  that  govern,  the  white  heat  of  the 
heart  blazing  with  emotions  that  make  such  thoughts  seem  cold. 
She  had  never  known  either.  Was  she  incapable  of  knowing 
them  ?  Could  she  imagine  them  till  there  was  physical  heat  in 
her  body  if  she  was  incapable  of  knowing  them  ?  Suzanne  and 
the  two  Arabs  were  distant  shadows  to  her  when  that  first  moon- 
ray  touched  their  feet.  The  passion  of  the  night  began  to  bum 
her,  and  she  thought  she  would  like  to  take  her  soul  and  hold  it 
out  to  the  white  flame. 

As  they  passed  the  sand-diviner's  house  Domini  saw  his 
spectral  figure  standing  under  the  yellow  light  of  the  hanging 
lantern  in  the  middle  of  his  carpet  shop,  which  was  lined  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  dull  red  embroideries  and  dim  with  the 
fumes  of  an  incense  brazier.  He  was  talking  to  a  little  boy,  but 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  street,  and  be  came  out  quickly, 
beckoning  with  his  long  hands,  and  calling  softly,  in  a  half- 
chuckling  and  yet  authoritative  voice, — 

"  Venez,  Madame,  venez  I    Come !  come  1 " 

Suzanne  seized  Domini's  arm. 

"  Not  to-night ! "  Domini  called  out, 

"  Yes,  Madame,  tonight.  The  vie  of  Madame  is  there  in  the 
sand  to-night.  Je  la  vols,  je  la  vois.  C'est  li  dans  le  sable 
to-night." 

The  moonlight  showed  the  wound  on  his  face.  Suzanne 
uttered  a  cry  and  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  They  went  on 
towards  the  trees.    Hadj  walked  with  hesitation. 

"  How  loud  the  music  is  getting,"  Domini  said  to  him. 
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"  It  will  deftTen  Madame's  eais  if  she  gets  nearer,"  said  Hadj, 
eagerly.  "  And  the  dances  are  not  for  Madame.  For  the  Arabs, 
yes,  but  for  a  great  lady  of  the  most  respectable  England! 
Madame  will  be  red  with  disgust,  with  anger.  Madame  will  hare 
mai-au-toeur." 

Batouch  began  to  took  like  an  idol  on  whose  large  face  the 
artificer  had  carved  an  expression  of  aavi^;e  ferocity. 

"Madame  is  my  client,"  he  said  fiercely.  "Madame  trusts 
in  me." 

Hadj  laughed  with  a  snarl. 

"He  who  smokes  the  keef  is  like  a  Mehari  with  a  swollen 
tongue,"  be  rejoined. 

The  poet  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  spring  upon  his  cousin, 
but  he  restrained  himself  and  a  slow,  malignant  smile  curled  about 
his  thick  tips  tike  a  snake. 

"I  shall  show  to  Madame  a  dancer  who  is  modest,  who  is 
beautiful,  Hadj-ben-Ibrahim,"  he  said  softly. 

"  Fatma  is  sick,"  said  Hadj,  quickly. 

"  It  will  not  be  Fatma." 

Hadj  began  suddenly  to  gesticulate  with  his  thin,  delicate 
hands  and  to  look  fiercely  excited. 

"Halima  is  at  the  Fontaine  Ctuude,"  he  cried. 

"  Keltoum  will  Ije  there." 

"She  will  not.  Her  foot  is  sick.  She  cannot  dance.  For  a 
week  she  will  not  dance.     I  know  it." 

"And — Ireoa?  Is  she  sickP  Is  she  at  the  Hammam 
Salatiine  ?  " 

Hadj's  countenance  fell.  He  looked  at  his  cousin  sideways, 
always  showing  his  teeth. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  Hadj-ben-Ibrahim  7  " 

"Ana  ma  'audi  ma  nek  oAl  kkl"  *  growled  Hadj  in  his 
throat. 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  little  street.  The  whiteness 
of  the  great  road  which  stretched  straight  through  the  oasis  into 
the  d«ert  lay  before  them,  with  the  statue  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
staring  down  it  in  the  night  At  right  angles  was  the  street  of  the 
dancers,  nanow,  bounded  with  the  low  white  houses  of  the 
Ouleds,  twinkling  with  starry  lights,  humming  with  voices,  thtob- 
*  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  Co  yoa." 
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bing  vith  the  clasbmg  music  that  poure<l  from  the  rival  mfSs 
maures,  thronged  with  the  white  figures  of  the  desert  men, 
strolling  slowly,  softlj  as  panthers,  up  and  down.  The  moonlight 
was  growing  brighter,  as  if  invisible  hands  began  to  fan  the  iriiite 
flame  of  passion  which  lit  up  Beni-Mora.  A  patrol  of  Tirailleurs 
Indigenes  passed  by  going  up  the  street,  in  yellow  and  blue 
uniforms,  turbans  and  white  gaiters,  their  rifles  over  their  broad 
shoulders.  The  faint  tramp  of  their  marefaii^;  feet  was  just 
audible  on  the  sandy  raad. 

"  Hadj  can  go  home  if  he  is  afraid  of  anything  in  the  dancing 
street,"  said  Domini,  rather  maliciously.  "Let  us  follow  the 
soldiers." 

Hadj  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and  looked  at  Domini 
as  if  he  would  like  to  strangle  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  he  exclaimed  proudly.  "  Madame 
does  not  know  Hadj-ben-Ibrahim." 

Batouch  laughed  soundlessly,  shaking  his  great  shoulders. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  divined  his  cousin's  wish  to  supplant 
him  and  was  busily  taking  his  revenge.  Domini  was  amused,  and 
as  they  went  slowly  up  the  street  in  the  wake  of  the  soldiers  she 
said, — 

"Do  you  often  come  here  at  night,  Hadj-ben-lbrahim ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Madame,  when  I  am  alone.     But  with  ladies — " 

"You  were  here  last  night,  weren't  you,  with  the  traveller 
from  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame.  The  Monsieur  of  the  hotel  preferred  to  visit 
the  cafi  of  the  story-teller,  which  is  far  more  interesting.  If 
Madame  will  permit  me  to  take  her — " 

But  this  last  assault  was  too  much  for  the  poet's  philosophy. 
He  suddenly  threw  off  all  pretence  of  graceful  calm,  and  poured 
out  upon  Hadj  a  torrent  of  vehement  Arabic,  accompanying  it 
with  passionate  gestures  which  filled  Suzanne  with  horror  and 
Domini  with  secret  delight.  She  liked  this  abrupt  unveiling  of 
the  raw.  There  bad  always  lurked  in  her  an  audacity,  a  quick 
spirit  of  adventure  more  boyish  than  feminine.  She  bad  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-two  without  ever  gratifying  it,  or  even  fully 
realising  how  much  she  longed  to  gratify  it.  But  now  she  began 
to  understand  it  and  to  feel  that  it  was  imperious. 

"  I  have  a  barbarian  in  me,"  she  thought. 
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"  Batouch  I "  she  said  sharpl3r. 

The  poet  turned  a  distorted  face  to  her. 

"  Madame ! " 

"  That  will  do.    Take  us  to  the  daDcing-house." 

Batouch  shot  a  last  ferocious  glance  at  Hadj  and  they  went 
on  into  the  crowd  of  strolling  men. 

The  little  street,  bright  with  the  lamps  of  the  small  houses, 
from  which  projected  wooden  balconies  painted  in  gay  colours, 
and  with  the  growing  radiance  of  the  moon,  was  mysterious 
despite  its  gaiety,  its  obvious  dedication  to  the  cult  of  pleasure. 
Alive  with  the  shrieking  sounds  of  music,  the  movement  and  the 
murmur  of  desert  humanity  made  it  almost  solemn.  This  crowd 
of  boys  and  men,  robed  in  white  from  head  to  heel,  preserved 
a  serious  grace  in  its  vivacity,  suggested  besides  a  d^nified 
barbarity  a  mingling  of  angel,  monk  and  nocturnal  spirit  In  the 
distance  of  the  moonbeams,  gliding  slowly  over  the  dusty  road 
with  slippered  feet,  there  was  something  soft  and  radiant  in  their 
moving  whiteness.  Nearer,  their  pointed  hoods  made  them 
monasdcal  as  a  procession  stealing  from  a  range  of  cells  to  chant 
a  midn^ht  mass.  In  the  shadowy  dusk  of  the  tiny  side  alleys 
they  were  like  wandering  ghosts  intent  on  unholy  errands  or  re- 
turning to  the  graveyard. 

On  some  of  the  balconies  painted  girls  were  leaning  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  Before  each  of  the  lighted  doorways  from 
which  the  shrill  noise  of  music  came,  small,  intent  crowds  were 
gathered,  watching  the  performance  that  was  going  on  inside. 
The  robes  of  the  Arabs  brushed  against  the  skirts  of  Domini  and 
Suzanne,  and  eyes  stared  at  them  from  every  side  with  a  scrutiny 
that  was  less  impudent  than  seriously  bold. 

"  Madame ! " 

Hadj's  thin  hand  was  pulling  Domini's  sleeve. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ? " 

"This  is  the  best  dancing-house.    The  children  dance  here." 

Domini's  height  enabled  her  to  peer  over  the  sboulde)^  of 
those  gathered  before  the  door,  and  in  the  lighted  distance  of  a 
white-walled  room,  painted  with  figures  of  soldiers  and  Arab 
chiefs,  she  saw  a  small  wri^ling  figure  between  two  rows  of 
squatting  men,  two  baby  hands  waving  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
two  little  feet  tapping  vigorously  upon  an  earthen  floor,  for  back- 
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ground  a  divan  crowded  with  women  and  musiciuia,  with  inflated 
cheeks  and  squinting  eyes.  She  stood  for  a  moment  to  look, 
then  she  turned  away.  There  was  an  expression  of  disgust  in 
her  eyes. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  see  children,"  she  said.    "  That's  too—" 

She  glanced  at  her  escort  and  did  not  finish. 

"  I  know,"  said  Batouch.  "  Madame  wishes  for  the  real 
Ouleds." 

He  led  them  across  the  street  Hadj  followed  reluctantly. 
Before  going  into  this  second  daocing-house  Domini  stopped 
again  to  see  from  outside  what  it  was  like,  but  only  for  an 
instant.    Then  a  brightness  came  into  her  eyes,  an  eager  look. 

"Yes,  take  me  in  here,"  she  said. 

Batouch  laughed  softly,  and  Hadj  uttered  a  word  below  his 
breath. 

"  Madame  will  see  Irena  here,"  said  Batouch,  poshing  the 
watching  Arabs  unceremoniously  away. 

E>oinini  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  man  who 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  far  up  the  room,  bendii^  forward  and 
staring  intently  at  a  woman  who  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  down 
from  a  raised  platform  decorated  with  lamps  and  small  bunches 
of  flowers  in  earthen  pots. 

"  I  wish  to  sit  quite  near  the  door,"  she  whispered  to  Batouch 
as  they  went  in. 

"  But  it  is  much  better — " 

"Do  what  I  tell  you,"  she  said.  "The  left  side  of  the 
room." 

Hadj  looked  a  little  happier.  Suzanne  was  clinging  to  his 
arm.  He  smiled  at  her  with  something  of  mischief,  but  he  took 
care,  when  a  place  was  cleared  on  a  bench  for  their  party,  to  sit 
down  at  the  end  next  the  door,  and  he  cast  an  anxious  glance 
towards  the  platform  where  the  dancing-girls  attached  to  the  cafi 
sat  in  a  row,  hunched  up  against  the  bare  wall,  waiting  their  turn 
to  perform.  Then  suddenly  he  shook  his  head,  tucked  in  his 
chin  and  laughed.  His  whole  face  was  transformed  from  craven 
fear  to  vivacious  rascality.  While  he  laughed  he  looked  at 
Batouch,  who  was  ordering  four  cups  of  coffee  from  the  negro 
attendant  The  poet  took  no  notice.  For  the  moment  he  was 
intent  upon  his  professional  duties.      But  when  the  coffee  was 
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brought,  and  set  upon  a  round  wooden  stool  between  two 
bunches  of  roses,  he  had  time  to  note  H&dj's  sudden  gaiety  and 
to  realise  its  meaning.  Instantlj  he  spoke  to  the  negro  in  a  low 
Toice.  Hadj  stopped  laughing.  The  negio  sped  away  and 
returned  with  the  proprietor  of  the  ea/i,  a  stout  Kabyle  with  a  fair 
skin  and  blue  eyes. 

Batouch  lowered  his  voice  to  a  guttural  whisper  and  spoke 
in  Arabic,  while  Hadj,  shifting  uneasily  on  the  end  seat,  glanced 
at  him  sideways  out  of  his  almond-shaped  eyes.  Domini  heard 
the  name  "  Irena,"  and  guessed  that  Batouch  was  asking  the 
Kabyle  to  send  for  her  and  make  her  dance.  She  could  not 
help  being  amused  for  a  moment  by  the  comedy  of  intrigue, 
complacently  malignant  on  both  sides,  that  was  being  played  by 
the  two  cousins,  but  the  moment  passed  and  left  her  engrossed, 
absorbed,  and  not  merely  by  the  novelty  of  the  surroundings,  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  women,  of  their  costumes,  and  of  theii 
movements.  She  watched  them,  but  she  watched  more  closely, 
more  e^erly,  rather  as  a  spy  than  as  a  spectator,  one  who  was 
watching  them  with  an  intentness,  a  still  passion,  a  fierce  curiosity 
and  a  sort  of  almost  helpless  wonder  such  as  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  could  never  have  found  within  herself  to  put  at  the 
service  of  any  human  marvel. 

Close  to  the  top  of  the  room  on  the  right  the  stranger  was 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  Arabs,  whose  flowing  draperies 
almost  concealed  his  ugly  European  clothes.  On  the  wall  imme- 
diately behind  him  was  a  brilliantly-coloured  drawing  of  a  fat  Ouled 
NaS  leering  at  a  French  soldier,  which  made  an  unconventional 
background  to  his  leaning  figure  and  sunburnt  face,  in  which 
there  seemed  now  to  be  both  asceticism  and  something  so  different 
and  so  powerful  that  it  was  likely,  from  moment  to  moment,  to 
drive  out  the  asceticism  and  to  achieve  the  loneliness  of  all  con* 
quering  things.  This  fighting  expression  made  Domini  think 
of  a  picture  she  had  once  seen  representing  a  pilgrim  going 
through  a  dark  forest  attended  by  his  angel  and  his  devil  The 
angel  of  the  pilgrim  was  a  weak  and  almost  childish  ^ure,  frail, 
bloodless,  scarcely  even  radiant,  while  the  devil  was  lusty  and 
bold,  with  a  muscular  body  and  a  sensual,  aquiline  face,  which 
smiled  craftily,  looking  at  the  pilgrim.  There  was  surely  a  devil 
ia  the  watching  traveller  which  was  poshing  the  angel  out  of  bim. 
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Domini  had  never  beTore  seemed  to  see  clearly  the  legendai; 
batlle  of  the  human  heart.  But  it  had  never  before  been  mani- 
fested to  her  audaciously  in  the  human  face. 

All  around  the  Arabs  sat,  motionless  and  at  ease,  gazing  oo 
the  curious  dance  of  which  they  never  tire — a  dance  which  has 
some  ii^enuity,  much  sensuality  and  provocation,  but  little 
beauty  and  little  mystery,  unless — as  happens  now  and  then — 
an  idol-like  woman  of  the  South,  with  all  the  enigma  of  the 
distant  desert  in  her  kohl-tinted  eyes,  dances  it  with  the  sultiy 
gloom  of  a  half-awakened  sphinx,  and  makes  of  it  a  barbarous  mani- 
festation of  the  nature  that  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  sun, 
a  silent  cry  uttered  by  a  savage  body  born  in  a  savage  land. 

In  the  mfi  of  Tahar,  the  Kabyle,  there  was  at  present  no  such 
woman.  His  beauties,  huddled  together  on  their  narrow  bench 
before  a  table  decorated  with  glasses  of  water  and  sprigs  of  orange 
blossom  in  earthen  vases,  looked  dull  and  cheerless  in  their  gaudy 
clothes.  Their  bodies  were  well  formed,  but  somnolent.  Their 
painted  bands  bung  down  like  the  bands  of  marionettes.  The 
one  who  was  dancing  suggested  Duty  clad  in  Eastern  garb  and 
laying  herself  out  carefully  to  be  wicked.  Her  jerks  and  wriggUngs, 
though  violent,  were  inhuman,  like  those  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  mechanism  devised  by  a  morbid  engineer.  After  a  glance  or 
two  at  her  Domini  felt  that  she  was  bored  by  her  own  agilities. 
Domini's  wonder  increased  when  she  looked  again  at  the  traveller. 

For  it  was  this  dance  of  the  ennui  of  the  East  which  raised  up 
in  him  this  obvious  battle,  which  drove  his  secret  into  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  hanging  Umps  and  gave  it  to  a  woman,  who  felt  half 
confused,  half  ashamed  at  possessing  it,  and  yet  could  not  cast  it 
away. 

If  they  both  lived  on,  without  speakit^  or  meetii^  for  another 
half  century,  Domini  could  never  not  know  the  shape  of  the  devil 
in  this  man,  the  light  of  the  smile  upon  its  face. 

The  dancing  woman  bad  observed  him,  and  presently  she 
b^an  slowly  to  wri^le  towards  him  between  the  rows  of  Arabs, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  and  parting  her  scarlet  lips  in  a  greedy 
smile.  As  she  came  on  the  stranger  evidently  b^an  to  realise 
that  he  was  her  bourne.  He  had  been  leaning  forward,  but  when 
she  approached,  waving  her  red  hands,  shaking  her  prominent 
breasts,  and  violently  jerking  her  stomach,  he  sat  sltaight  up,  and 
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then,  as  if  instinctively  trying  to  get  away  from  her,  pressed  back 
against  the  wall,  hiding  the  punting  of  the  Ouled  Nail  and  the 
French  soldier.  A  dark  flush  rose  on  his  face  and  even  flooded 
bis  forehead  to  his  hair.  His  eyes  were  full  of  a  piteous 
anxiety  and  discomfort,  and  he  glanced  almost  guiltily  to  right 
and  left  of  him  as  if  he  e^>ected  the  hooded  Arab  ipecutors  to 
condemn  his  presence  there  now  that  the  dancer  drew  their 
atteotioD  to  it.  The  dancer  noticed  his  confusion  and  seemed 
pleased  by  it,  and  moved  to  more  energetic  demonstrations  of 
her  art  She  lifted  her  arms  above  her  head,  half  closed  her 
eyes,  assumed  an  expression  of  languid  ecstasy  and  slowly 
shuddered.  Then,  bending  backward,  she  nearly  touched  the 
floor,  swung  round,  still  bending,  and  showed  the  long  curve  of 
her  bare  throat  to  the  stranger,  while  the  girls,  huddled  on  the 
bench  by  the  musiciaas,  suddenly  roused  themselves  and  joined 
their  voices  in  a  shrill  and  prolonged  twitter.  The  Arabs  did 
not  smile,  but  the  deepness  of  their  attention  seemed  to  increase 
like  a  cloud  growing  darker.  All  the  luminous  eyes  in  the  room 
were  steadily  fixed  upon  the  man  leaning  back  against  the  hideous 
picture  on  the  wall  and  the  gaudy  siren  curved  almost  into  an 
arch  before  him.  The  musicians  blew  their  hautboys  and  beat 
their  tom-toms  more  violently,  and  all  thingB,  Domini  thought, 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  climax.  She  felt  as  if  the  room,  all 
the  inanimate  objects,  and  all  the  animate  figures  in  it,  were 
initraments  of  an  orchestra,  and  as  if  each  individual  instrument 
were  contributing  to  a  slow,  and  great,  and  irresistible  crescendo. 
The  stranger  took  his  part  with  the  rest,  but  against  his  will,  and 
as  if  under  some  terrible  compulsion. 

His  face  was  scarlet  now,  and  his  shining  eyes  looked  down  on 
the  dancer's  throat  and  breast  with  a  mingling  of  eagerness  and 
horror.  Slowly  she  raised  herself,  turned,  bent  forwards  quiver- 
ing, and  presented  her  face  to  him,  while  the  women  twittered 
once  more  in  chorus.  He  still  stared  at  her  without  moving. 
The  hautboy  players  [volonged  a  wailing  note,  and  the  tom-toms 
gave  forth  a  fierce  and  dull  murmur  almost  like  a  death-rolL 

"  She  wants  him  to  give  her  money,"  Batouch  whispered  to 
Domini.     "  Why  does  not  he  give  hei  money  ? " 

Evidoitly  the  stranger  did  not  understand  what  was  expected 
of  bim.    The  mosicchanged  again  to  a  shrieking  tune,  the  dancer 
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drew  back,  did  a  few  more  stept,  jerked  her  stomach  with  fuiy, 
stamped  her  feet  on  the  floor.  Then  once  more  she  shuddered 
slowly,  half  closed  her  eyes,  glided  ctoie  to  the  stranger,  and  falling 
down  deliberately  laid  her  head  on  his  knees,  while  again  the 
women  twittered,  and  the  long  note  of  the  hautboys  went  tbrou^ 
the  room  like  a  scream  of  interrc^tioo. 

Domini  grew  hot  as  she  saw  the  look  that  came  into  the 
stranger's  face  when  the  woman  touched  his  knees. 

"  Go  and  tetl  him  it's  money  she  wants  I "  she  whispered  to 
Batouch.     "  Go  and  tell  him  I " 

Batouch  got  up,  but  at  this  moment  a  roguish  Arab  boy,  who 
sat  by  the  strangei,  laughingly  spoke  to  him,  pointing  to  the 
woman.  The  stranger  thrust  bis  hand  into  his  pocket,  found  a 
coin  and,  directed  by  the  roguish  youth,  stuck  it  upon  the  dancer's 
greasy  forehead.  At  once  she  sprang  to  her  feet  The  women 
twittered.  The  music  burst  into  a  triumphant  melody,  and 
through  the  room  there  went  a  stir.  Almost  everyone  in  it 
moved  simultaneously.  One  man  raised  bis  hand  to  bis  hood 
and  settled  it  over  his  forehead.  Another  put  his  cigarette  to  his 
lips.  Another  picked  up  his  coffee-cup.  A  fourth,  who  was 
holding  a  flower,  lifted  it  to  his  nose  and  smelt  it  No  one 
remained  quite  still.  With  the  stranger's  action  a  strain  had 
been  removed,  a  mental  tension  abruptly  loosened,  a  sense  of 
ease  let  free  in  the  room.  Domini  felt  it  acutely.  The  last 
few  minutes  had  been  painful  to  her.  She  sighed  with  relitf 
at  the  cessation  of  another's  agony.  For  the  stranger  had  cer- 
tainly— from  shyness  or  whatever  cause — been  in  agony  while 
the  dancer  kept  her  head  upon  his  knees. 

His  angel  had  been  in  fear,  perhaps,  while  his  devil — 

But  Domini  tried  resolutely  to  turn  her  thoi^hts  from  the 
smiling  lace. 

After  pressing  the  money  on  the  girl's  forehead  the  man  made 
a  movement  as  if  he  meant  to  leave  the  room,  but  once  again  the 
curious  indecision  which  Domini  had  observed  in  him  before  cut 
his  action,  as  it  were,  in  two,  leaving  it  half  finished.  As  the 
dancer,  turning,  wriggled  slowly  to  the  platform  he  buttoned  up 
his  jacket  with  a  sort  of  hasty  resolution,  pulled  it  down  with  a 
jerk,  glanced  swiftly  round,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Domini  kept 
her  eyes  on  him,  and  perhaps  they  drew  bis,  for,  just  as  he  was 
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ftboat  to  step  into  the  narrow  aisle  that  led  to  the  door  be  saw 
her.  Instantljr  he  sat  down  again,  turned  so  that  she  could  only 
see  part  of  his  face,  unbuttoned  his  jacket,  took  out  some  matches 
and  bosied  himself  in  lighting  a  cigarette.  She  knew  be  had  felt 
her  concentration  on  him,  and  was  angry  with  herself.  Had  she 
really  a  spy  in  her?  Was  she  capable  of  being  vulgarly  curious 
about  a  man  ?  A  sudden  movement  of  Hadj  drew  her  attention. 
His  face  was  distorted  by  an  expression  that  seemed  half  angry, 
half  fearful  Batouch  was  smiling  seraphicatly  as  he  gased  towards 
the  platform-  Suzanne,  with  a  pinched-up  mouth,  was  looking 
viiginally  at  her  lap.  Her  whole  attitude  showed  her  consdous- 
oess  of  the  many  blazing  eyes  that  were  intently  staring  at  her. 
The  stomach  dance  which  she  had  just  been  watching  had 
amazed  her  so  much  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  the  only 
respecuble  woman  in  the  world,  and  as  if  no  one  would 
•oppose  it  unless  she  hung  out  banners  white  as  the  walls 
of  Seni-Mora's  houses.  She  strove  to  do  so,  and,  meanwhile, 
from  time  to  time,  cast  sideway  glances  towards  the  platform  to 
see  whether  another  stomach  dance  was  preparing.  She  did  not 
see  Hadj's  excitement  or  the  poefs  malignant  satisfaction,  but  she, 
with  Domini,  saw  a  small  door  behind  the  platform  open,  and  the 
stoat  Kabyle  appear  followed  by  a  girl  who  was  n^xd  in  gold 
tissue,  and  deconted  with  cascades  of  golden  coins. 

Domini  guessed  at  once  that  this  was  Irena,  the  returned 
exile  who  wished  to  kill  Hadj,  and  she  was  ghid  that  a  new 
incident  had  occurred  to  switch  oflf  the  general  attention  from  the 
stranger. 

Irena  was  evidently  a  favourite.  There  was  a  grave  movement 
M  she  came  in,  a  white  undulation  as  all  the  shrouded  forms  bent 
slightly  forward  in  her  direction.  Only  Hadj  caught  his  burnous 
round  htm  with  his  thin  fingers,  dropped  his  chin,  shook  his  hood 
down  upon  his  forehead,  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  and,  curling 
his  legs  under  him,  seemed  to  fall  asleep.  But  beneath  his  brown 
lids  and  long  black  lasbes  his  furtive  eyes  followed  every  move- 
ment of  the  girl  in  the  sparkling  robe. 

She  came  in  slowly  and  languidly,  with  a  heavy  and  cross  ex- 
pression upon  her  face,  which  was  thin  to  emaciation  and  painted 
white,  with  scarlet  lips  and  darkened  eyes  and  eyebrows.  Her 
features  were  narrow  and  pointed.    Her  bones  were  tiny,  and  hei 
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body  waa  so  slender,  her  waist  so  small,  that,  with  her  flat  breast 
and  meagre  shoulders,  she  looked  almost  like  a  stick  crowned 
with  a  human  face  and  hung  with  brilliant  draperies.  Her  hair, 
which  was  thick  and  dark  brown,  was  elaborately  braided  and 
coraed  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief.  Domini  thought  she 
looked  consumptive,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  her  appear- 
ance. For  some  unknown  reason  she  had  expected  the  woman 
who  wished  to  kill  Hadj,  and  who  obviously  inspired  him  with 
fear,  to  be  a  magnificent  and  glowing  desert  beauty.  This  woman 
might  be  violent.  She  looked  weary,  anaemic,  and  as  if  she 
wi^ed  to  go  to  bed,  and  Domtni's  contempt  for  Hadj  increased 
as  she  looked  at  her.  To  be  afraid  of  a  thin,  tired,  sleepy 
creature  such  as  that  was  too  pitiful.  But  Hadj  did  not  seem  to 
think  BO.  He  had  pulled  his  hood  still  further  forward,  and  was 
now  merely  a  bundle  concealed  in  the  shade  of  Suzanne. 

Iiena  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  pushed  the  girl  who  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  bench  till  she  moved  up  higher,  sat  down  in  the 
vacant  place,  drank  some  water  out  of  the  glass  nearest  to  her, 
and  then  remained  quite  still  staring  at  the  floor,  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  Arabs  who  were  devouring  her  with  their  eyes.  No  doubt 
the  eyes  of  men  had  devoured  her  ever  since  she  could  remember. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  meant  nothing  to  her,  that  they  did  not 
even  for  an  instant  disturb  the  current  of  her  dreary  thoughts. 

Another  girl  was  dancing,  a  stout  Oriental  Jewess  with  a  thick 
hooked  nose,  large  lips  and  bulging  eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  newly  scoured  with  emery  powder.  While  she  danced 
she  sang,  or  rather  shouted  roughly,  an  extraordinary  melody  that 
suggested  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death.  Careless  of  on- 
lookers, she  sometimes  scratched  her  head  or  rubbed  her  nose 
without  ceasing  her  contortions.  Domini  guessed  that  this  was 
the  giri  whom  she  had  seen  from  the  tower  dancing  upon  the  roof 
in  the  sunset  Distance  and  light  had  indeed  transformed  her. 
Under  the  lamps  she  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  coarse 
and  greasy.  Even  the  pitiful  slendemess  of  Irena  seemed  attrac- 
tive when  compared  with  her  billowing  charms,  which  she  kept  in 
a  continual  commotion  that  was  almost  terrifying. 

"  Hadj  is  nearly  dead  with  fear,"  whispered  Batouch,  com- 
placently, 

Domini's  tips  curled. 
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"  Does  not  Madame  think  Irena  beautiful  as  the  moon  on 
the  waters  of  the  Oued  Beni-Mora  7  " 

"  Indeed  I  don't,"  she  replied  bluntly.  "  And  I  think  a  roan 
who  can  be  afraid  of  such  a  little  thing  must  be  afraid  of  the 
cbildTen  in  the  street" 

"  Little  1     But  Irena  is  tall  as  a  female  palm  in  Ourlana." 

"Tall!" 

Domini  looked  at  her  again  more  carefultjr,  and  saw  that 
Batoucb  spoke  the  truth.  Irena  was  unusually  toll,  but  her 
excessive  narrowness,  her  tiny  bones,  and  the  delicate  way  in 
which  she  held  herself  deceived  the  eye  and  gave  her  a  little 
appearance. 

"  So  she  is ;  but  who  could  be  afraid  of  her  ?  Why,  I  could 
pick  her  up  and  throw  her  over  that  moon  of  yours." 

"  Madame  is  strong.  Madame  is  like  the  lioness.  But  Irena 
is  the  most  terrible  girl  in  all  Beni-Mora  if  she  loves  or  if  she  is 
ai^ry,  the  most  terrible  in  all  the  Sahara." 

Domini  laughed. 

"  Madame  does  not  know  her,"  said  Batouch,  imperturbably. 
"  But  Madame  can  ask  the  Arabs.  Many  of  the  dancers  of 
Beni-Mora  aie  murdered,  each  season  two  or  three.  But  no  roan 
would  try  to  murder  Irena.     No  man  would  dare." 

The  poet's  calm  and  unimpassioned  way  of  alluding  to  the 
most  horrible  crimes  as  if  they  were  perfectly  natural,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  condemned  01  wondered  at,  amazed  Domini  even  more 
than  his  statement  about  Irena. 

"  Why  do  they  murder  the  dancers  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  For  their  jewels.  At  night,  in  those  little  rooms  with  the 
balconies  which  Madame  has  seen,  it  is  easy.  You  enter  in  to 
sleep  there.  You  close  your  eyes,  you  breathe  gently  and  a  litde 
loud.  The  woman  heara.  She  is  not  afraid.  She  sleeps.  She 
dreams.  Her  throat  is  like  that" — he  threw  back  his  head, 
exposing  his  great  neck.  "  Just  before  dawn  you  draw  your  knife 
from  your  burnous.  You  bend  down.  You  cut  the  ibroat  with- 
out noise.  You  take  the  jewels,  the  money  from  the  box  by  the 
bed.  You  go  down  quietly  with  bare  feet.  No  one  is  on  the 
stair.  You  unbar  the  door — and  there  before  you  is  the  great 
hiding-place." 

"The great  hiding-place!' 
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"Tlie  desert,  Madame." 

He  sipped  his  coffee.  Domini  looked  at  him,  fascinated. 
Suumne  shivered.  She  had  been  listening.  The  loud  contralto 
cry  of  the  Jewess  rose  up,  with  its  su^estton  of  violence  and  of 
rough  indifference.    And  Domini  repeated  softly, — 

"The  great  hiding-place." 

With  every  moment  in  Beni-Mora  the  desert  seemed  to 
become  more — more  full  of  meaning,  of  variety,  of  mystery,  of 
terror.  Was  it  everything?  The  garden  of  God,  the  great 
hiding-place  of  murderers  I  She  had  called  it,  on  the  tower, 
the  home  of  peace.  In  the  gorge  of  Et-Akbara,  Batouch  had 
spoken  of  it  as  a  vast  realm  of  forgetfulness,  where  the  load  of 
memory  slips  from  the  weary  shoulders  and  vanishes  into  the  soft 
gulf  of  the  sands. 

But  was  it  everything  then?  And  if  it  was  so  much  to  her 
already,  in  a  night  and  a  day,  what  would  it  he  when  she  knew  it  7 
what  would  it  he  to  her  after  many  nights  and  many  days?  She 
began  to  feel  a  sort  of  terror  mingled  with  the  most  extraordinary 
attraction  she  had  ever  known. 

Hadj  crouched  right  back  against  the  wall.  The  voice  of  the 
Jewess  ceased  in  a  shout.  The  hautboys  stopped  playing.  Only 
the  tom-toms  roared. 

"  Hadj  can  be  happy  now,"  observed  Batouch  in  a  voice  of 
unctuous  satisfaction,  "for  Irena  is  going  to  dance.  Look! 
There  is  the  little  Miloud  bringing  her  the  daggers." 

An  Arab  boy,  with  a  beautiful  face  and  a  very  daric  skin, 
slipped  on  to  the  platform  with  two  long,  pointed  knives  in  his 
hand.  He  laid  them  on  the  table  before  Irena,  between  the 
bouquets  of  orange  blossom,  jumped  lightly  down  and  dis- 
appeared. Directly  the  knives  touched  the  table  the  hautboy 
pUyers  blew  a  terrific  blast,  and  then,  swelling  the  note,  till  It 
seemed  as  if  they  must  burst  both  themselves  and  their  instru- 
ments, swung  into  a  tremendous  and  magnificent  tune,  a  tune 
tingling  with  barbarity,  yet  such  as  a  European  could  have  sung 
or  written  down.  In  an  instant  it  gripped  Domini  and  excited  her 
till  she  could  hardly  breathe.  It  poured  fire  into  her  veins  and 
set  fire  about  her  heart.  It  was  triumphant  as  a  great  song  after 
war  in  a  wild  land,  cruel,  vengeful,  but  so  strong  and  so  passion- 
ately joyous  that  it  made  the  eyes  shine  and  the  blood  leap,  and 
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the  spirit  rise  up  and  clamour  within  the  body,  cUmour  for  utter 
liberty,  for  action,  for  wide  fields  ia  which  to  roam,  for  long  days 
and  nights  of  glory  and  of  lore,  for  intense  hours  of  emotion  and 
of  life  lived  with  exultant  desperation.  It  was  a  melody  that 
seemed  to  set  the  soul  of  Creation  dancing  before  an  ark.  The 
tom-toms  accompanied  it  with  an  irr^^ubr  but  rhythmical  roar 
which  Domini  thought  was  like  the  deep>voiced  shouting  of 
squadrons  of  ^hting  men. 

Irena  looked  wearily  at  the  knives.  Her  expression  had  not 
changed,  and  Domini  was  amazed  at  hei  indifference.  The  eyes 
of  everyone  in  the  room  were  fixed  upon  her.  Even  Suzanne 
b^ao  to  be  less  virginal  in  appearance  under  the  influence  of  this 
desert  song  of  triumph.  Domini  did  not  let  her  eyes  stray  any 
more  towards  the  stranger.  For  the  moment  indeed  she  bad  for- 
gotten him.  Her  attention  was  fastened  upon  the  thin,  consump- 
tive-looking creature  who  was  staring  at  the  two  knives  laid  upon 
the  table.  When  the  great  tune  had  been  played  right  through 
once,  and  a  passionate  roll  of  tom-toms  announced  its  repetition, 
Irena  suddenly  shot  out  her  tiny  arms,  brought  her  hands  down 
on  the  knives,  seized  them  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  had 
passed  from  lassitude  to  vivid  energy  with  an  abruptness  that  was 
almost  demoniacal,  and  to  an  energy  with  which  both  mind  and 
body  seemed  to  bUze;  Then,  as  the  hautboys  screamed  out  the 
tune  once  more,  she  held  the  knives  above  her  head  and  danced. 

Irena  was  not  an  Ouled  NaU.  She  was  a  Kabyle  woman  born 
in  the  mountains  of  Djurdjura,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Tamouda.  As  a  child  she  had  lived  in  one  of  those  chimneyless 
and  windowlesB  mud  cottages  with  red  tiled  roofs  which  are  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  La  Grande  Kabylie.  She  had  climbed 
barefoot  the  savage  bills,  and  descended  into  the  go^es  yellow  with 
the  broom  plant  and  dipped  her  brown  toes  in  the  waters  of  the 
Sebaou.  How  had  she  drifted  so  far  from  the  sharp  spurs  of  her 
native  hills  and  from  the  ruddy-haired,  blue-eyed  people  of  her 
tribe  ?  Possibly  she  had  sinned,  as  the  Kabyle  women  often  sin, 
and  fled  from  the  wrath  that  she  would  understand,  and  that  all 
her  fierce  bravery  could  not  hope  to  conquer.  Or  perh^M  with 
her  Kabyle  blood,  itself  a  brew  composed  of  various  strains, 
Greek,  Roman,  as  well  as  Berber,  were  mingUi^  some  drops  drawn 
from  desert  sources,  which  had  manifested  themselves  phyaically 
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in'  hei  dark  hair,  mentally  in  a  nomadic  instinct  which  had  for- 
bidden her  to  reitamong  the  beauties  of  ^t  Ouaguennouo,  whose 
legendary  charm  she  did  not  possess.  There  was  the  look  of  an 
exile  in  her  face,  a  weariness  that  dreamed,  perhaps,  of  distant 
tbii^s.  But  now  that  she  danced  that  fled,  and  the  gleam  of 
flame-lit  steel  was  in  her  eyes. 

Tangled  and  vital  impressions  cane  to  Domini  as  she  watched. 
Now  she  saw  Jael  and  the  tent,  and  the  nails  driven  into  the 
temples  of  the  sleeping  warrior.  Now  she  saw  Medea  in  the 
moment  before  she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother  and  threw  the  bloody 
fragments  in  Aetes'spath ;  Clytemnestra's  face  while  Agamemnon 
was  passing  to  the  bath,  Delilah's  when  Samson  lay  slee|Hng  on 
her  knee.  But  all  these  imagined  faces  of  named  women  fled  like 
sand  grains  on  a  desert  wind  as  the  dance  went  on  and  the  recurrent 
melody  came  back  and  back  and  back  with  a  savage  and  glorious 
persistence.  They  were  too  small,  too  individual,  and  pinned  the 
imagination  down  too  closely.  This  dagger  dance  let  in  upon  her 
a  larger  atmosphere,  in  which  one  human  being  was  as  nothing, 
even  a  goddess  or  a.  siren  prodigal  of  enchantments  was  a  little 
thing  not  without  a  narrow  meanness  of  physiognomy. 

She  looked  and  listened  till  she  saw  a  grander  procession 
troop  by,  garlanded  with  mystery  and  triumph :  War  as  a  shape 
with  woman's  eyes :  Night,  without  poppies,  leading  the  stars  and 
moon  and  all  the  vigorous  dreams  that  must  come  true :  Love  of 
woman  that  cannot  be  set  aside,  but  will  govern  the  world  from 
Eden  to  the  abyss  into  which  the  nations  fall  to  the  outstretched 
hands  of  God  i  Death  as  Life's  leader,  with  a  staff  from  which 
sprang  blossoms  red  as  the  western  sky :  Savage  Fecundity  that 
crushes  all  barren  things  into  the  silent  dust :  and  then  the  Desert 

That  came  in  a  pale  cloud  of  sand,  with  a  pate  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, those  who  bad  received  gifts  from  the  Desert's  hands 
and  sought  for  more :  white-robed  marabouts  who  had  found  Allah 
in  his  garden  and  become  a  guide  to  the  faithful  through  all  the 
circling  years  :  murderers  who  had  gained  sanctuary  with  barbaric 
jewels  in  their  blood-suined  hands :  once  tortured  men  and  women, 
who  bad  cast  away  terrible  recollections  in  the  wastes  among  the 
dunes  and  in  the  treeless  purple  distances,  and  who  had  been 
granted  the  sweet  oases  of  foigetfulness  to  dwell  in :  ardent  beings 
who  had  striven  vainly  to  rest  content  with  the  world  of  hills  and 
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valleys,  of  sea-swept  vei^es  and  murmuring  rivers,  and  who  had  been 
driven,  by  the  labouring  soul,  on  and  on  towards  the  flat  plains 
where  roll  for  ever  the  golden  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
She  saw,  too,  the  winds  that  are  the  Desert's  best-loved  children : 
Health  with  shining  eyes  and  a  skin  of  bronze:  Passion,  half  faun, 
half  black-browed  Hercules:  and  Liberty  with  upraised  arms, 
beating  cymbals  like  monstrous  spheres  of  fire. 

And  she  saw  palm  trees  waving,  immense  palm  trees  in  the 
south.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  travelled  as  far  away  from  Beni- 
Mora  as  she  had  travelled  from  England  in  coming  to  Beni-M ora. 
She  made  her  way  towards  the  sun,  joining  the  pale  crowd  of  the 
Desert's  worshippers.  And  always,  as  she  travelled,  she  heard  the 
clashing  of  the  cymbals  of  Liberty.  A  conviction  was  bom  in  her 
that  Fate  meant  her  to  know  the  Desert  welt,  strangely  well;  that 
the  Desert  was  waiting  calmly  for  her  to  come  to  it  and  receive 
that  which  it  had  to  give  to  her ;  that  in  the  Desert  she  would  team 
more  of  the  meaning  of  life  than  she  could  ever  learn  elsewhere. 
It  seemed  to  her  suddenly  that  she  understood  more  clearly  than 
hitherto  in  what  lay  the  intense,  the  over-mastering  and  hypnotic 
attraction  exercised  already  by  the  Desert  over  her  nature.  In 
the  desert  there  must  be,  there  was— ^he  felt  it — not  only  heat  to 
warm  the  body,  but  light  to  illuminate  the  dark  places  of  the  soul. 
An  almost  fatalistic  idea  possessed  her.  She  saw  a  figure — one  of 
the  Messengers — standing  with  her  beside  the  corpse  other  father 
and  whispering  in  her  ear  "  Beni-Mora  " ;  taking  her  to  the  map 
and  pointing  to  the  word  there,  filling  her  brain  and  heart  with 
suggestions,  till — as  she  had  thought  almost  without  reason,  and 
at  haphazard — she  chose  Beni-Mora  as  the  place  to  which  she 
would  go  in  search  of  recovery,  of  self-knowledge.  It  had  been 
pre-ordained.  The  Messenger  had  been  sent.  The  Messenger 
had  guided  her.  And  he  would  come  again,  when  the  time  was 
ripe,  and  lead  her  on  into  the  Desert.     She  felt  it     She  knew  it. 

She  looked  round  at  the  Arabs.  She  was  as  much  a  fatalist 
as  any  one  of  them.    She  looked  at  the  stranger.     What  was  he? 

Abruptly  in  her  imagination  a  vision  rose.  She  gazed  once 
more  into  the  crowd  that  thronged  about  the  Desert  having  re- 
ceived gifts  at  the  Desert's  hands,  and  in  it  she  saw  the  stranger. 

He  was  kneeling,  his  hands  were  stretched  out,  his  head  was 
bowed,  and  he  was  praying.     And,  while  he  prayed.  Liberty  stood 
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by  him  smiling,  and  her  fiery  cymbals  were  like  the  aureoles  that 
illumine  the  beautiful  faces  of  the  saiate. 

For  some  reason  that  she  could  not  understand  her  heart 
began  to  beat  fast,  and  she  felt  a  burning  sensation  behind  her 
eyes. 

She  thought  that  this  extiaordinaiy  music,  that  this  amazing 
dance,  excited  her  too  much. 

The  white  bundle  at  Suzanne's  side  stirred.  Icena,  holding 
the  daggers  above  her  head,  had  sprung  from  the  little  platform 
aad  was  dancing  on  the  earthen  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabs. 
Her  thin  body  shook  convulsively  in  time  to  the  music.  She 
marked  the  accents  with  her  shudders.  Excitement  had  grown  in 
her  till  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  feverish  passion  that  was  half  exult- 
ant, half  despairing.  Id  her  expression,  in  her  movements,  in  the 
way  she  held  herself,  leaning  backwards  with  her  face  looking  up, 
her  breast  and  neck  exposed  as  if  she  offered  her  life,  her  love  and 
all  the  mysteries  in  her,  to  an  imagined  being  who  dominated  her 
savage  and  ecstatic  soul,  there  was  a  vivid  suggestion  of  the  two 
elements  in  Passion — rapture  and  melancholy.  In  bei  dance  she 
incarnated  passion  whole  by  conveying  the  two  halves  that  com- 
pose it.  Her  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  as  a  woman  closes  them 
when  she  has  seen  the  lips  of  her  lover  descending  upon  hers. 
And  her  mouth  seemed  to  be  receiving  the  fiery  touch  of  another 
mouth.  In  this  moment  she  was  a  beautiful  woman  because  she 
looked  like  womanhood.  And  Domini  understood  why  the  Arabs 
thought  her  more  beautiful  than  tbe  other  dancers.  She  had  what 
they  had  not — genius.  And  genius,  under  whatever  form,  shows 
to  the  world  at  moments  the  face  of  Aphrodite. 

She  came  slowly  nearer,  and  those  by  tbe  platform  turned 
round  to  follow  her  with  their  eyes.  Hadj's  hood  had  slipped 
completely  down  over  his  face,  and  his  chin  was  sunk  on 
his  chest.  Batouch  noticed  it  and  looked  angry,  but  Domini 
had  forgotten  both  the  comedy  of  the  two  cousins  and  the 
tr^edy  of  Irena's  love  for  Hadj.  She  was  completely  under  the 
fascination  of  this  dance  and  of  the  music  that  accompanied  it. 
Now  that  Irena  was  near  she  was  able  to  see  that,  without  her 
genius,  there  would  have  been  no  beauty  in  her  face.  It  was 
painfully  thin,  painfully  long  and  haggard.  Her  life  had  written 
a  fatal  inscription  across  it  as  their  life  writes  upon  the  faces 
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oTpoor  street-bred  children  the  one  word — Want.  As  they  bive 
hx)  little  this  dancing  woman  had  bad  too  much.  The  sparkle  of 
her  robe  of  gold  tissue  covered  with  goldea  coins  was  strong  to 
the  lamplight.  Domini  looked  at  it  and  at  the  two  sharp  knives 
above  her  bead,  looked  at  her  violent,  shuddering  movements 
sod  shuddered  too,  thinking  of  Satoucb's  story  of  murdered 
dancers.     It  was  dangerous  to  have  too  much  io  Beni-Mora. 

Irena  was  quite  close  now.  She  seemed  so  wrapped  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  dance  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Domini  at  first  that 
she  was  imitating  the  Ouled  Nail  who  bad  laid  bei  greasy  bead 
upon  the  stranger's  knees.  The  abandonment  of  ber  performance 
was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  remember  its  money  value  to 
her  and  to  Tahar,  the  fair  Kabyle.  Only  when  she  was  actually 
opposite  to  them  and  stayed  there,  still  performing  ber  shudder- 
ing dance,  still  holding  the  daggers  alwve  her  head,  did  Domini 
realise  that  those  balC-closed,  passionate  eyes  bad  marked  the 
stranger  woman,  and  that  she  must  add  one  to  the  stream  of 
golden  coins.  She  took  out  her  purse  but  did  not  give  the 
money  at  once.  With  the  pitiless  scrutiny  of  her  sex  she  noticed 
all  the  dancer's  disabilities.  She  was  certainly  young,  but  she 
was  very  worn.  Her  mouth  drooped*  At  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  there  were  tiny  lines  tending  downward.  Her  forehead  had 
what  Domini  secretly  called  a  martyred  look.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  savage  and  triumphant.  Her  thin  body  suggested  force,  the 
way  she  held  herself  consuming  passion.  Even  so  near  at  hand, 
even  while  sbe  was  pausing  for  money,  and  while  her  eyes 
were  furtively  reading  Domini,  sbe  shed  round  her  a  power- 
ful atmosphere,  which  stirred  the  blood,  and  made  the  heart  leap, 
and  created  longing  for  unknown  and  violent  things.  As  Domini 
watched  her  she  felt  that  Irena  must  have  lived  at  moments 
magnificently,  that  despite  her  almost  shattered  condition  and 
permanent  weariness — only  cast  aside  for  the  moment  of  the 
dance — sbe  roust  have  known  intense  joys,  that  so  long  as  sbe 
lived  she  would  possess  the  capacity  for  knowing  them  again. 
There  was  something  burning  within  her  that  would  bum  on  so 
long  as  she  was  aUve,  a  spark  of  nature  that  was  eternally  red  hot. 
It  was  that  spark  which  made  her  the  idol  of  the  Arabs  and  shed 
a  tight  of  beauty  through  her  haggard  frame. 

The  spirit  blazed. 
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Domini  put  hec  band  at  last  into  her  purse  and  took  out  a 
I»ece  of  gold.  She  was  just  going  to  give  it  to  Irena  when  the 
white  bundle  that  was  Had]  made  a  sudden,  though  slight,  move- 
ment, as  if  the  thing  inside  it  had  shivered.  Irena  noticed  it 
with  her  half-closed  eyes.  Domini  leaned  forward  and  held  out  the 
money,  then  drew  back  startled.  Irena  had  changed  her  posture 
abruptly.  Instead  of  keeping  her  head  thrown  back  and  expos- 
ing her  long  throat,  she  lifted  it,  shot  it  forward.  Her  meagre 
bc»om  almost  disappeared  as  she  bent  over.  Her  arms  fell  to 
her  sides.  Her  eyes  opened  wide  and  became  full  of  a 
sharp,  peering  intensity.  Visions  and  dreams  dropped  out  of 
her.  Now  she  was  only  fierce  and  questioning,  and  horribly 
alert.  She  was  looking  at  the  white  bundle.  It  shifted  ^ain. 
She  sprang  upon  it,  showing  her  teeth,  caught  hold  of  it.  With 
a  swift  turn  of  her  thin  hands  she  tore  back  the  hood,  and  out 
of  the  bundle  came  Hadj's  head  and  face  livid  with  fear.  One 
of  the  daggers  flashed  and  came  up  at  him.  He  leaped  from  the 
seat  and  screamed.  Suzanne  echoed  his  cry.  Then  the  whole 
room  was  a  tonnoil  of  white  garments  and  moving  limbs.  In  an 
instant  everybody  seemed  to  be  leaping,  calling  out,  grasping, 
struggling.  Domini  tried  to  get  up,  but  she  was  hemmed  in,  and 
could  not  make  a  movement  upward  or  free  her  arms,  which 
were  pressed  against  her  sides  by  the  crowd  around  her.  For  a 
moment  she  thought  she  was  going  to  be  severely  hurt  or  suffo- 
cated. She  did  not  feel  afraid,  but  only  indignant,  like  a  boy 
who  has  been  struck  in  the  face  and  longs  to  retaliate.  Someone 
screamed  again.  It  was  Had}.  Suzanne  was  on  her  feet,  but 
separated  from  her  mistress.  Batouch's  arm  was  round  her. 
Domini  put  hei  hands  on  the  bench  and  tried  to  force  herself 
up,  violently  setting  her  broad  shoulders  against  the  Arabs  who 
were  towering  over  her  and  covering  her  head  and  face  with  their 
floating  garments  as  they  strove  to  see  the  fight  between  Had) 
and  the  dancer.  The  heat  almost  stifled  her,  and  she  was  sud- 
denly aware  of  a  strong  musky  smell  of  persphing  humanity. 
She  was  beginning  to  pant  for  breath  when  she  felt  two  burning, 
hot,  hard  hartds  come  down  on  hers,  fingers  like  iron  catch 
hold  of  hers,  go  under  them,  drag  up  her  hands.  She  could  not 
see  who  had  seized  her,  but  the  life  in  the  hands  that  were  on 
hers  mingled  with  the  life  in  her  hands  like  one  fluid  with 
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another,  and  seemed  to  pass  on  till  she  felt  it  in  her  body,  and 
had  an  odd  sensation  as  if  bei  face  had  been  caught  in  a  fierce 
grip,  and  her  heart  too. 

Another  moment  and  she  was  on  her  feet  and  out  in  the 
moonlit  alley  between  the  little  white  houses.  She  saw  the 
stars,  and  the  painted  balconies  crowded  with  painted  women 
looking  down  towards  the  cafi  she  had  left  and  chattering  in 
shrill  voices.  She  saw  the  patrol  of  Tirailleurs  Indigenes 
inarching  at  the  double  to  the  doorway  in  which  the  Arabs  were 
still  struggling.  Then  she  saw  that  the  traveller  was  beside  her. 
She  was  not  surprised. 

"Thank  you  for  getting  me  out,"  she  said  rather  bluntly. 
"  Where's  my  maid  ?  " 

"  Sbe  got  away  before  us  with  your  guide,  Madame." 

He  held  up  his  bands  and  looked  at  them  hard,  eagerly, 
questioningly. 

"You  weren't  hurt?  " 

He  dropped  his  hands  quickly. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't — " 

He  broke  off  the  sentence  and  was  silent.  Domini  stood 
still,  drew  a  long  breath  and  laughed.  She  still  felt  angry  and 
laughed  to  control  herself.  Unless  she  could  be  amused  at 
this  episode  she  knew  that  she  was  capable  of  going  back  to  the 
door  of  the  cafi  and  hitting  out  right  and  left  at  the  men  who 
had  nearly  suffocated  her.  Any  violence  done  to  her  body,  even 
an  unintentional  push  against  her  in  the  street — if  there  was  real 
force  in  it — seemed  to  let  loose  a  devil  in  her,  such  a  devil  as 
ought  surely  only  to  dwell  inside  a  man. 

"What  people  ! "  she  said.    "  What  wild  creatures  ! " 

She  laughed  again.  The  patrol  pushed  its  way  roughly  in  at 
the  doorway. 

"  The  Arabs  are  always  like  that,  Madame." 

She  looked  at  him,  then  sbe  said,  abruptly, — 

"  Do  you  speak  English  7" 

Her  companion  hesitated.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  her 
that  he  was  considering  whether  he  should  answer  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 
Such  hesitation  about  such  a  matter  was  very  strange.  At  last 
he  said,  but  still  in  French, — 

"Yes." 
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And  directly  he  tud  said  it  she  saw  bjr  his  face  tbat  he  wished 
be  had  said  "No." 

From  the  eafi  the  Arabs  began  to  pour  into  the  street.  The 
patrol  was  clearing  the  place.  The  women  leaning  over  the 
balconies  cried  out  shrilly  to  learn  the  exact  history  of  the 
tumult,  and  the  men  standing  underneath,  and  lifting  up  their 
bronzed  faces  in  the  moonl^bt,  replied  in  violent  voices,  gesticu- 
lating vehemently  while  their  hanging  sleeves  fell  back  from  their 
hairy  arms. 

"  I  am  an  Englishwoman,"  Domini  said. 

But  she  too  felt  obliged  to  spealc  still  in  French,  as  if  a 
sudden  reserve  told  her  to  do  so.  He  said  nothing.  They  were 
standing  in  quite  a  crowd  now.  It  swayed,  parted  suddenly,  and 
tbe  soldiers  appeared  holding  Irena.  Hadj  followed  behind, 
shouting  as  if  in  a  frenzy  of  passion.  There  was  some  blood  on 
one  of  bis  hands  and  a  streak  of  blood  on  the  front  of  tbe  loose 
shirt  he  wore  under  his  burnous.  He  kept  on  shooting  out  his 
arms  towards  Irena  as  he  walked,  and  frantically  appealing  to 
the  Arabs  round  him.  When  he  saw  tbe  women  on  their 
balconies  he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  called  out  to  them 
like  a  man  crazed.  A  Tirailleur  pushed  him  on.  Tbe  women, 
who  had  been  quiet  to  hear  him,  burst  forth  again  into  a 
paroxysm  of  chatter.  Irena  looked  utterly  indifferent  and  walked 
feebly.  The  little  procession  disappeared  in  the  moonlight 
accompanied  by  tbe  crowd. 

"  She  has  stabbed  Hadj,"  Domini  said.  "  Batoucb  will  be  glad." 
She  did  not  feel  as  if  she  were  sorry.  Indeed,  she  tboi^ht  she 
was  glad  too.  That  the  dancer  should  try  to  do  a  thing  and  fail 
would  have  seemed  contradictory.  And  the  streak  of  blood  she 
had  just  seen  seemed  to  relieve  her  suddenly  and  to  take  from 
her  all  angei.     Hei  self-control  returned. 

"Thank  you  once  more,"  she  said  to  her  companion. 
"  Good-night" 

She  remembered  the  episode  of  the  tower  that  afternoon,  and 
resolved  to  take  a  definite  line  this  time,  and  not  to  risk  a 
second  desertion.  She  started  off  down  the  street,  but  found 
him  walking  beside  her  in  silence.    She  stopped. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  getting  me  out,"  she 
said,  looking  straight  at  him.     "  And  now,  good-night" 
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Almost  for  the  first  time  he  endured  her  gaze  without  any 
nocertainty,  and  she  saw  that  though  he  might  be  hesitating, 
uneasy,  even  contemptible — as  when  he  hurried  down  the  road 
in  the  wake  of  the  negro  procession — he  could  also  be  a  dc^ed 
man. 

"I'll  go  with  you,  Madame,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

"It's  n^ht." 

"  I'm  not  afraid." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  Madame." 

I}e  said  it  i^in  harshly  and  kept  his  eyes  on  her,  frowning. 

"And  if  I  refuse?"  she  said,  wondering  whether  she  was 
going  to  refuse  or  not. 

"  I'll  follow  you,  Madame." 

She  knew  by  the  look  in  his  face  that  he,  too,  was  thinking 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  afternoon.  Why  should  she  wish 
to  deprive  him  of  the  reparation  he  was  anxious  to  make — 
obviously  anxious  in  an  almost  ptteously  determined  way?  It 
was  poor  pride  in  her,  a  mean  little  feeling. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said. 

They  went  on  together. 

The  Arabs,  stirred  up  by  the  fracas  in  Tahat's  cafi,  were 
seething  with  excitement,  and  several  of  them,  gathered  together 
in  a  little  crowd,  were  quarrelling  and  shouting  at  the  end  of  the 
street  near  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal.  Domini's  escort  saw 
them  and  hesitated. 

"  I  think,  Madame,  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  side  street," 
he  said. 

"  Very  well.  Let  us  go  to  the  left  here.  It  is  bound  to  bring 
us  to  the  hotel  as  it  runs  parallel  to  the  bouse  of  the  sand 
diviner." 

He  started. 

"The  sand  diviner?"  he  said  in  his  low,  strong  voice. 

"Yes." 

She  walked  on  into  a  tiny  alley.     He  followed  her. 

"You  haven't  seen  the  thin  man  with  the  bag  of  sand?" 

"  No,  Madame." 

"  He  reads  your  past  tn  sand  from  the  desert  and  tells  what 
your  future  will  be." 
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The  man  made  do  reply. 

"Will  joa  pay  hitn  &  visit?"  Domini  asked  curiously. 

"No,  Madame.     I  do  not  caie  for  such  tbiogs." 

Suddenly  she  stood  still. 

"  Oh,  look  I "  she  said.  "  How  strange  I  And  there  are 
others  all  down  the  street." 

In  the  tiny  alley  the  balconies  of  the  houses  nearly  met.  No 
figures  leaued  on  their  railings.  No  chattering  voices  broke  the 
furtive  silence  that  prevailed  in  this  quarter  of  Beni-Mora.  The 
moonlight  was  fainter  here,  obscured  by  the  close-set  buildings, 
and  at  the  moment  there  was  not  an  Arab  in  sight.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  and  peace  was  profound,  and  as  the  rare  windows 
of  the  bouses,  minute  and  protected  by  heavy  gratings,  were 
dark,  it  had  seemed  to  Domini  at  first  as  if  all  the  inhabitants 
were  in  bed  and  asleep.  But,  in  passing  on,  she  bad  seen  a 
faint  and  blanched  illumination ;  then  another ;  the  vague  vision 
of  an  aperture ;  a  seated  figure  making  a  darkness  against  white- 
ness; a  second  aperture  and  seated  figure.  She  stopped  and 
stood  still.    The  man  stood  still  beside  her. 

The  alley  was  an  alley  of  women.  In  every  bouse  on  either 
side  of  the  way  a  similar  picture  of  attentive  patience  was 
revealed :  a  narrow  Moorish  archway  with  a  wooden  door  set 
back  against  the  wall  to  show  a  steep  and  diminutive  staircase 
winding  up  into  mystery ;  upon  the  highest  stair  a  common 
candlestick  with  a  lit  candle  guttering  in  it,  and,  immediately 
below,  a  girl,  thickly  painted,  covered  with  barbarous  jewels  and 
magnificently  dressed,  ber  hands,  tinted  with  benns,  folded  in 
her  lap,  her  eyes  watching  under  eyebrows  heavily  darkened,  and 
prolonged  until  tbey  met  just  above  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  to 
which  a  number  of  black  dots  descended;  her  naked,  brown 
ankles  decorated  with  large  circlets  of  gold  or  silver.  The 
candle  shed  upon  each  watcher  a  faint  light  that  half  revealed 
her  and  left  her  half  concealed  upon  her  white  staircase  bounded 
by  white  walls.  And  in  her  absolute  silence,  absolute  stillness, 
each  one  was  wholly  mysterious  as  she  gazed  ceaselessly  out 
towards  the  empty,  narrow  street. 

The  woman  before  whose  dwelling  Domini  had  stopped  was 
an  Ouled  Nail,  with  a  square  headdress  of  coloured  handker- 
chiefs  and  feathers,  a  pink  and  silver  shawl,  a  blue  skirt  of  some 
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thin  material  powdered  with  silver  Sowers,  and  a  broad  silver  belt 
set  with  squares  of  red  coral.  She  was  sitting  upright,  and  would 
have  looked  exactly  hlce  an  idol  set  up  for  savage  worship  had 
not  her  long  eyes  gleamed  and  moved  as  she  solemnly  returned 
the  gaze  of  Domini  and  of  the  man  who  stood  a  little  behind 
looking  over  her  shoulder. 

When  Domini  stopped  and  exclaimed  she  did  not  realise  to 
what  this  street  was  dedicated,  why  these  women  sat  in  watchful 
silence,  each  one  alone  on  her  sUir  waiting  in  the  night.  But  as 
she  looked  and  saw  the  gaudy  finery  she  began  to  understand. 
And  had  she  remained  in  doubt  an  incident  now  occurred  which 
must  have  enlightened  her. 

A  great  gaunt  Arab,  one  of  the  true  desert  men,  almost  black, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  hollow  cheeks,  fierce  falcon's  eyes  shining 
as  if  with  fever,  long  and  lean  limbs  bard  as  iron,  dressed  in  a 
rough,  sacklike  brown  garment,  and  wearing  a  turban  bound  with 
cords  of  camel's  hair,  strode  softly  down  the  alley,  slipped  in  front 
of  Domini,  and  went  up  to  the  woman,  holding  out  something  in 
his  scaly  hand.  There  was  a  brief  colloquy.  The  woman 
stretched  her  arm  up  the  staircase,  took  the  candle,  held  it  to  the 
man's  open  band,  and  bent  over  counting  the  money  that  lay  in 
the  palm.  She  counted  it  twice  deliberately.  Then  she  nodded. 
She  got  up,  turned,  holding  the  candle  above  her  square  bead- 
dress,  and  went  slowly  up  the  staircase  followed  by  the  Arab,  who 
grasped  his  coarse  draperies  and  lifted  them,  showing  bis  bare 
legs.  The  two  disappeared  without  noise  into  the  darkness, 
leaving  the  stairway  deserted,  its  white  steps,  its  while  walls 
faintly  lit  by  the  moon. 

The  woman  had  not  once  looked  at  the  man,  but  only  at  the 
money  in  his  scaly  hand. 

Domini  felt  hot  and  rather  sick.  She  wondered  why  she  had 
stood  there  watching.  Yet  she  had  not  been  able  to  turn  away. 
Now,  as  she  stepped  back  into  the  middle  of  the  alley  and 
walked  on  with  the  man  beside  her  she  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  of  her.  She  could  not  talk  to  bim  any  more.  She  was 
too  conscious  of  the  lighted  stairways,  one  after  one,  succeeding 
each  other  to  right  and  left  of  them,  of  the  still  figures,  of  the 
watching  eyes  in  which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  candles  gleamed. 
Her  companion  did  not  speak ;  but  as  they  walked  be  glanced 
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furtively  from  one  side  to  the  other,  then  stared  down  steadily  on 
the  white  road.  When  they  turned  to  the  right  and  came  out  by 
the  gardens,  and  Domini  saw  the  great  tufted  beads  of  the  palms 
hlack  against  the  moon,  she  feit  lelieved  and  was  able  to  speak 
again. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  all 
African  things  and  people,"  she  said.  "That  is  why  I  am  liable 
to  fall  into  mistakes  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Ah,  there  is  the 
hotel,  and  my  maid  on  the  verandah.  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  looking  after  me." 

They  were  at  a  few  steps  from  the  hotel  door  in  the  road. 
The  man  stopped,  and  Domini  stopped  too. 

"  Madame,"  he  said  earnestly,  with  a  sort  of  hardly  controlled 
excitement,  "  I — I  am  glad.     I  was  ashamed — I  was  ashamed." 

"Why?" 

"  Of  my  conduct — of  my  awkwardness.  But  you  will  forgive 
it.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  society  of  ladies — like  you. 
Anything  I  have  done  I  have  not  done  out  of  rudeness.  That  is 
all  I  can  say.     I  have  not  done  it  out  of  rudeness." 

He  seemed  to  be  almost  trembling  with  agitation. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  she  said.     "  Besides,  it  was  nothing." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  abominable.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not 
so  coarse-fibred  as  not  to  understand  that." 

Domini  suddenly  felt  that  to  take  his  view  of  the  matter, 
exaggerated  though  it  was,  would  be  the  kindest  course,  even  the 
most  delicate. 

"  You  were  rude  to  me,"  she  said,  "  but  I  shall  foi^t  it  from 
this  moment." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  grasped  it,  and  again  she  felt  as 
if  a  furnace  were  pouring  its  fiery  beat  upon  hei. 

"  Good>night" 

"Good-night,  Madame.    Thank  you." 

She  was  going  away  to  the  hotel  door,  but  she  stopped. 

"  My  name  is  Domini  Enfilden,"  she  said  in  English. 

The  roan  stood  in  the  road  looking  at  her.  She  waited.  She 
expected  him  to  tell  her  bis  name.  There  was  a  silence.  At  last 
he  said  hesitatingly,  in  English  with  a  very  slight  foreign  accent,— 

"  My  name  is  Boris — Boris  Androvsky." 

"Batouch  told  me  yon  were  English,"  she  said. 
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"  Hy  mother  vaa  English,  but  my  father  tras  a  Riuiian  rtom 
Tiflis.    That  is  mj'  name." 

There  was  a  sound  in  his  voice  as  if  he  were  insisting  like  a 
man  making  an  assertion  not  readily  to  be  believed. 

"  Good-night,"  Domini  said  again. 

And  she  went  away  slowly,  leaving  him  standing  on  the 
moonlit  road. 

He  did  not  remain  there  long,  nor  did  he  follow  her  into  the 
hoteL  Arter  she  had  disappeared  he  stood  for  a  little  while 
gazing  up  at  the  deserted  verandah  upon  which  the  moonrays  fell. 
Then  he  turned  and  looked  towards  the  village,  hesitated)  and 
finally  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  tiny,  shrouded  alley  in 
which  on  the  narrow  staircases  the  painted  girls  sat  watching  in 
the  night. 


IX 

On  the  following  morning  Batouch  arrived  with  a  handsome  grey 
Arab  horse  for  Domini  to  try.  He  had  been  very  penitent  the 
night  before,  and  Domini  had  forgiven  eanly  enough  bis  pie- 
occupation  with  Suzanne,  who  had  evidently  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  bis  susceptible  nature.  Hadj  had  been  but 
slightly  injured  by  Irena,  but  did  not  appear  at  the  hotel  for  a 
very  sufficient  reason.  Both  the  dancer  and  he  were  locked  up 
for  the  moment,  till  the  Guardians  of  Justice  in  Beni-Mora  had 
made  up  their  minds  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
uproar  of  the  previous  night.  That  the  real  culprit  was  the 
smiling  poet  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  them,  and  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  him.  When  Domini  inquired  after  Hadj  be  showed 
majestic  indiflerence,  and  when  she  hinted  at  his  crafty  share  in 
the  causing  of  the  tragedy  he  calmly  replied, — 

"  Hadj-ben-Ibrahim  will  know  from  henceforth  whether  the 
Mehari  with  the  swollen  tongue  can  bite." 

Then,  leaping  upon  the  horse,  whose  bridle  he  was  holding, 
he  forced  it  to  rear,  caracule  and  display  its  spirit  and  its  paces 
before  Domini,  sitting  it  superbly,  and  shooting  many  sly  glances 
at  Suzanne,  who  leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  verandah  watching, 
with  a  rapt  expression  on  her  face. 
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Domini  admired  the  horse,  but  wished  to  mount  it  herself 
before  coming  to  any  conclusion  about  it.  She  had  brought  her 
own  saddle  with  her  and  ordered  Batouch  to  put  it  on  the  animal. 
Meanwhile  she  went  upstairs  to  change  into  her  habit.  When  she 
came  out  again  on  to  the  verandah  Boris  Androvsky  was  there, 
standing  bare-headed  in  the  sun  and  looking  down  at  Batouch 
and  the  horse.  He  turned  quickly,  greeted  Domini  with  a  deep 
bow,  then  examined  her  costume  with  wondering,  startled  eyes. 

"I'm  going  to  try  thtU  horse,"  she  said  with  deliberate 
friendliness.  "To  see  if  111  buy  him.  Are  you  a  judge  of  a 
horse  ?  " 

"I  fear  not,  Madame." 

She  had  spoken  in  English  and  he  replied  in  the  same 
language.  She  was  sUnding  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  holding 
her  whip  lightly  in  her  r^ht  hand.  Her  splendid  figure  was 
defined  by  the  perfectly-fitting,  plain  habit,  and  she  saw  him 
look  at  it  with  a  strange  expression  in  his  eyes,  an  admiration 
that  was  almost  ferocious,  and  that  was  yet  respectful  and  even 
pure.  It  was  like  the  glance  of  a  passionate  schoolboy  verging 
on  young  manhood,  whose  natural  instincts  were  astir  but  whose 
temperament  was  unwarped  by  vice ;  a  glance  that  was  a  burning 
tribute,  and  that  told  a  whole  story  of  sex  and  surely  of 
hot,  inquiring  ignorance — strange  glance  of  a  man  no  longer 
very  young.  It  made  something  in  her  leap  and  quiver.  She 
was  startled  and  almost  angered  by  that,  but  not  by  the  eyes 
that  caused  it. 

"Au  ntm'r,"  she  said,  turning  to  go  down. 

"  May  I — might  I  see  you  get  up  ?  "  said  Androvsky. 

"Get  up  1"  she  said. 

"Up  on  the  horse?" 

She  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  fashion  of  expressing  the 
act  of  mounting.  He  was  not  a  sportsman  evidently,  despite  hie 
muscular  strength. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like.    Come  along." 

Without  thinking  of  it  she  spoke  rather  as  to  a  schoolboy,  not 
with  superiority  but  with  the  sort  of  blufihess  age  sometimes  uses 
good-naturedly  to  youth.  He  did  not  seem  to  resent  it  and 
followed  her  down  to  the  arcade. 

The  side  saddle  was  on  and  the  poet  held  the  grey  by  the 
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bridle.  Some  Arab  boys  had  assembled  under  the  arcade  to  see 
what  was  going  forward.  The  Arab  waiter  lounged  at  the  door 
with  the  tassel  of  his  fez  swinging  against  his  pale  cheek.  The 
horse  fidgeted  and  tugged  against  the  rein,  lifting  his  delicate  feet 
uneasily  from  the  ground,  flicking  his  narrow  quarters  with  his 
long  tail,  and  glancing  sideways  with  his  dark  and  brilliant  eyes, 
which  were  alive  with  a  nervous  intelligence  that  was  almost 
hectic.  Domini  went  up  to  him  and  caressed  him  with  her  hand- 
He  reared  up  and  snorted.  His  whole  body  seemed  a-quiver 
with  the  desire  to  gallop  furiously  away  alone  into  some  far 
distant  place. 

Androvsky  stood  near  the  waiter,  looking  at  £>omini  and  at 
the  horse  with  wonder  and  alarm  in  his  eyes. 

The  animal,  irritated  by  inaction,  began  to  plunge  violently 
and  to  get  out  of  hand. 

"Give  me  the  reins,"  Domini  said  to  the  poet.  "That's  it. 
Now  put  your  hand  for  me." 

Batouch  obeyed.  Her  foot  just  touched  bis  hand  and  she 
was  in  the  saddle. 

Androvsky  sprang  forward  on  to  the  path.  His  eyes  were 
blazing  with  anxiety.     She  saw  it  and  laughed  gaily. 

"Oh,  he's  not  vidous,"  she  said.  "And  vice  is  the  only 
thing  that's  dangerous.  His  mouth  is  perfect,  but  he's  nervous 
and  wants  handling.   I'll  just  take  him  up  the  gardens  and  back." 

She  had  been  reining  him  in.  Now  she  let  him  go,  and 
galloped  up  the  straight  track  between  the  palms  towards  the 
station.  The  ^est  had  come  out  into  his  little  garden  with 
Bous-Bous,  and  leaned  over  his  brushwood  fence  to  look  after 
her.  Bous-Bous  barked  in  a  light  soprano.  The  Arab  boys 
jumped  on  theu:  bare  toes,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  a  bootblack, 
waved  his  board  over  his  shaven  head.  The  Arab  waiter  smiled 
as  if  with  satisfaction  at  beholding  perfect  competence.  But 
Androvsky  stood  quite  still  looking  down  the  dusty  road  at  the 
diminishing  forms  of  horse  and  rider,  and  when  they  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  them  a  light  cloud  of  sand  films  whirling  in  the 
sun,  he  sighed  heavily  and  dropped  his  chin  on  his  chest  as  if 
fatigued. 

"  I  can  get  a  horse  for  Monueut  too.  Would  Monsieur  like 
to  have  a  horse  ?  " 
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It  was  the  poef  s  amply  aeductive  voice.    Androrsky  started. 

"  I  don't  ride,"  he  said  curtly. 

"I  will  teach  Monsieur.  I  am  the  best  teacher  in  Beni-Mora. 
In  three  lessons  Monsieur  will — " 

"I  don't  ride,  I  tell  you." 

Androvsky  was  looking  angry.  He  stepped  out  into  the  road. 
Bous-Bous,  who  was  now  observing  Nature  at  the  priest's  garden 
gate,  emerged  with  some  sprightliness  and  trotted  towards  him, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  his  acquaintance.  Coming 
up  to  him  the  little  dog  raised  his  head  and  uttered  a  short  hark, 
at  the  same  time  wagging  his  tail  in  a  kindly,  though  not  effusive 
manner,  Androvsky  looked  down,  bent  quickly  and  patted  him, 
as  only  a  man  really  fond  of  animals  and  accustomed  to  them 
knows  how  to  pat.  Bous-Bous  was  openly  gratified.  He  b^an 
to  wriggle  affectionately.  The  priest  in  his  garden  smiled. 
Androvsky  had  not  seen  him  and  went  on  playing  with  the  dog, 
who  now  made  preparations  to  lie  down  on  his  curly  back  in  the 
road  in  the  hope  of  being  tickled,  a  process  he  was  an  amateur  of. 
Still  smiling,  and  with  a  friendly  look  on  his  face,  the  priest  came 
out  of  his  garden  and  approached  the  playmates. 

"Good  morning,  M'sieur,"  he  said  poUtely,  raising  his  bat. 
"  I  see  you  like  dogs." 

Androvsky  lifted  himself  up,  leaving  Bous-Bous  in  a  prayerful 
attitude,  his  paws  raised  devoutly  towards  the  heavens.  When 
he  saw  that  it  was  the  priest  who  bad  addressed  him  bis  face 
changed,  hardened  to  grimness,  and  his  lips  trembled  slightly. 

"Thafs  my  little  dog,"  the  priest  continued  in  a  gentle  voice. 
"He  has  evidently  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you." 

Batouch  was  watching  Androvsky  under  the  arcade,  and  noted 
the  sudden  change  in  his  expression  and  his  whole  bearing. 

"  I — I  did  not  know  be  was  your  dog.  Monsieur,  or  I  should 
not  have  interfered  with  bim,"  said  Androvsky. 

Bous-Bous  jumped  up  against  his  le%.  He  pushed  the  little 
dog  rather  roughly  away  and  stepped  back  to  the  arcade.  The 
priest  looked  puuled  and  slightly  hurt.  At  this  moment  the  soft 
thud  of  horse's  hoofs  was  audible  on  the  road  and  Domini  came 
cantering  back  to  the  hotel.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling,  her  face 
was  radiant.  She  bowed  to  the  priest  and  reined  up  before  the 
hotel  door,  where  Androvsky  was  standing. 
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"  111  buy  him,"  she  said  to  Batouch,  who  swelled  with  tttis- 
faction  at  the  thought  of  his  commission.  "And  I'll  go  for  a 
long  ride  now — out  into  the  desert" 

"You  will  not  go  alone,  Madame?" 

It  was  the  priest's  voice.    She  smiled  down  at  bim  gaily. 

"Shoald  I  be  canied  off  by  nomads,  Monsieur?" 

"It  would  not  be  safe  for  a  lady,  believe  me." 

Batouch  swept  forward  to  reassure  the  priest 

"  I  am  Madame's  guide.  I  have  a  horse  ready  saddled  to 
accompany  Madame.    I  have  sent  for  it  already,  M'sieur." 

One  of  the  little  Arab  boys  was  indeed  visible  running  with 
all  his  might  towards  the  Rue  Berthe.  Domini's  face  suddenly 
clouded.  The  presence  of  the  guide  would  take  all  the  edge  off 
her  pleasure,  and  in  the  short  gallop  she  had  just  had  she  tiad 
savoured  its  keenness.    She  was  alive  with  the  desire  to  be  happy. 

"  I  don't  need  you,  Batouch,"  she  said. 

But  the  poet  was  inexorable,  backed  up  by  the  priest. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  accompany  Madame.  I  am  responsible  for 
her  safety." 

"Indeed,  you  cannot  go  into  the  desert  alone,"  said  the 
priest. 

Domini  glanced  at  Androvsky,  who  was  standing  silently 
under  the  arcade,  a  little  withdrawn,  looking  uncomforuble  and 
self-conscious.  She  remembered  her  thought  on  the  tower  of  the 
dice-tbrower,  and  of  how  the  presence  of  the  stranger  bad  seemed 
to  double  her  pleasure  then.  Up  the  road  from  the  Rue  Berthe 
came  the  noise  of  a  galloping  horse.  The  shoeblack  was  re- 
turning furiously,  his  bare  legs  sticking  out  on  either  side  of  a 
fiery  light  chestnut  with  a  streaming  mane  and  tail. 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky,"  she  said. 

He  started. 

"Madame?" 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  for  a  ride  into  the  desert?  " 

His  face  was  flooded  with  scarlet,  and  he  came  a  step  forward, 
looking  up  at  her. 

"II"  he  said  with  an  accent  of  infinite  suipiise. 

"Yes.     WiUyou?" 

The  chestnut  thundered  up  and  was  pulled  sharply  back  on 
its  bauDches.    Androvsky  shot  a  sideways  glance  at  it  and 
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besiuted.  Domini  thought  he  was  going  to  refuse  and  wished 
she  had  not  asked  him,  wished  it  passionately. 

"Nevermind,"  she  said,  almost  brutally  in  her  vexation  at 
what  she  had  done. 

"  Batouch ! " 

The  poet  was  about  to  spring  upon  the  horse  when  Androvsky 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  I  will  go,"  he  said. 

fia  touch  looked  vicious. 

"  But  Monsieur  told  me  be  did  not — " 

He  stopped.  The  band  on  his  arm  bad  given  him  a  wrench 
that  made  him  feel  as  if  bis  Aesb  were  caught  between  steel 
pincers.     Androvsky  came  up  to  the  chestnut. 

"  Oh,  ifs  an  Arab  saddle,"  said  Domini. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  Madame." 

His  face  was  stern. 

"  Are  you  accustomed  to  them?" 

"It  makes  no  difference." 

He  took  hold  of  the  rein  and  put  bis  foot  in  the  high  stirrap, 
but  so  awkwardly  that  be  kicked  the  horse  in  the  aide.  It 
plunged. 

"  Take  care  I "  said  Domini. 

Androvsky  hung  on,  and  climbed  somehow  into  the  saddle, 
coming  down  on  it  heavily,  with  a  thud.  The  horse,  now 
thoroughly  startled,  plunged  furiously  and  lasbed  out  with  its 
hind  legs.  Androvsky  was  thrown  forward  against  the  high  red 
peak  of  the  saddle  with  his  bands  on  the  animal's  neck.  There 
was  a  struggle.  He  tugged  at  the  rein  violently.  The  horse 
jumped  back,  reared,  plunged  sideways  a«  if  about  to  bolt. 
Androvsky  was  shot  off  and  fell  on  his  right  shoulder  heavily. 
Batouch  caught  the  horse  white  Androvsky  got  up.  He  was 
white  with  dust.  There  was  even  dost  on  his  face  and  in  bis 
short  hair.     He  looked  passionate. 

"You  see,"  Batoudi  began,  speaking  to  Domini,  "that 
Monsieur  cannot — " 

"  Give  me  tbe  rein  I "  said  Artdrovsky. 

There  was  a  sound  in  bis  deep  voice  that  was  terrible.  He 
was  looking  not  at  Etomini  but  at  the  priest,  who  stood  a  little 
•'Bide  with  an  expression  of  concern  on  his  face.     Bous-Bous 
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barked  with  exdtemeDt  at  the  conflict.  Androvskp  took  the 
rein,  and,  with  a  soit  of  furious  determination,  sprang  into  the 
saddle  and  pressed  his  1^*  against  the  horse's  flanks.  It  reared 
up.  The  priest  moved  back  under  the  palm  trees,  the  Arab  boys 
scattered.  Batouch  sought  the  sbeltei  of  the  arcade,  and  the 
bors^  with  a  short,  whining  neigh  that  was  like  a  cry  of  temper, 
bolted  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  heading  for  the  desert, 
and  disappeared  in  a  flash. 

"  He  will  be  killed,"  said  the  priest 

Bous-Bous  barked  frantically. 

"It  is  his  own  &ult,"  said  the  poet.  "He  told  me  himself 
just  now  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  ride." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  P  "  Domini  exclaimed. 

"  Madame — " 

But  she  was  gone,  following  Andiovsky  at  a  slow  canter  lest 
sbe  shoold  frighten  his  horse  by  coming  up  behind  it.  She  came 
out  from  the  shade  of  the  palms  into  the  sun.  The  desert  tay 
before  her.  She  searched  it  eagerly  with  her  eyes  and  saw 
Androvsky's  horse  bi  off  in  the  rirer  bed,  still  going  at  a  gallop 
towards  the  south,  towards  that  region  in  which  she  had  told  him 
on  the  tower  she  thought  that  peace  must  dwell.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  believed  her  words  blindly  and  was  frantically  in  chase  of 
peace.  And  she  pursued  him  through  the  blaring  sunlight. 
Sbe  was  out  in  the  desert  at  length,  beyond  the  last  belt  of 
verdure,  beyond  the  last  line  of  palms.  The  desert  wind  was  on 
her  cheek  and  in  her  hair.  The  desert  spaces  stretched  around 
her.  Under  her  horse's  hoofs  lay  the  sparkling  crystals  on  the 
wrinkled,  suI^dried  earth.  The  red  rocks,  seamed  with  many 
shades  of  colour  that  all  suggested  primeval  fires  and  the  relent- 
less action  of  heat,  were  heaped  about  her.  But  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  far-off  moving  speck  that  was  the  horse  carrying 
Androvsky  madly  towards  the  south.  The  light  and  fire,  the 
great  airs,  the  sense  of  the  chase  intoxicated  her.  She  struck  her 
horse  with  the  whip.  It  leaped,  as  if  clearing  an  immense 
obstacle,  came  down  lightly  and  strained  forward  into  the  shining 
mysteries  at  a  furious  gallop.  The  black  speck  grew  larger. 
She  was  gainii^.  The  crumbling,  cliff-like  bank  on  her  left 
showed  a  rent  in  which  a  faint  trade  rose  sharply  to  the  flatness 
beyond.    She  put  her  horse  at  it  and  came  out  among  the  tiny 
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bumps  on  which  giew  the  scrub  and  the  tftmarisk  bushes. 
A  pale  sand  fleir  up  here  about  the  horse's  feet  Androvsky  was 
still  below  her  in  the  difficult  ground  where  the  water  came  in  the 
floods.  She  gained  and  gained  till  she  was  parallel  with  him  and 
could  see  his  bent  figure,  his  arms  clinging  to  the  peak  of  bis 
red  saddle,  bis  legs  set  forward,  his  feet  stuck  into  the 
short  stirrups  with  their  melal  toe-caps.  The  animal's  temper 
was  nearly  spent.  She  could  see  that.  The  terror  had  gone  out 
of  bis  pace.  As  she  looked  she  saw  Androvsky  raise  his  arms 
from  the  saddle  peak,  catch  at  the  flying  rein,  draw  it  Up,  lean 
against  the  saddle  back  and  pull  with  all  his  force.  Tbe  horse 
stopped  dead. 

"  His  strength  must  be  enormous,"  Domini  thought,  with  a 
startled  admiration. 

She  pulled  up  too  od  the  bank  above  him  and  gave  a  halloo. 
He  turned  his  head,  saw  her,  and  put  his  horse  at  the  bank, 
which  was  steep  here  and  without  any  gap. 

"  You  can't  do  it,"  she  called. 

In  reply  he  dug  the  heels  of  his  heavy  boots  into  the  horse's 
flanks  and  came  on  recklessly.  She  thought  the  horse  would 
either  refuse  or  try  to  get  up  and  roll  back  on  its  rider.  It 
sprang  at  the  bank  and  mounted  like  a  wild  cat.  There  was  a 
noise  of  falling  stones,  a  shower  of  scattered  eanh-clods  dropping 
downward,  and  he  was  beside  her,  white  with  dust,  streaming 
mth  sweat,  panting  as  if  the  labouring  breath  would  rip  his  chest 
open,  with  the  horse's  foam  on  bis  forehead,  and  a  savage  and 
yet  exultant  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  while  their  horses, 
standing  quietly,  lowered  their  narrow,  graceful  heads  and 
touched  noses  with  delicate  inquiry.    Theu  she  said, — 

"  I  almost  thought — " 

She  stopped. 

"Yes?"  he  said,  on  a  great  gasping  breath  that  was  like  a 
sob. 

"  — that  you  were  off  to  tbe  centre  of  the  earth,  or — I  don't 
know  what  I  thought.    You  aren't  hurt?" 

"No." 

He  could  only  speak  in  monosyllables  as  yet.  She  looked 
at  his  horse  keenly. 
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"He  won't  give  mucb  more  trouble  just  now.  Shall  we  ride 
back?" 

As  she  spoke  sbe  threw  a  longing  glance  at  the  far  deseit,  at 
the  verge  oT  which  was  a  dull  green  line  betokening  the  distant 
palms  of  an  oasis. 

Andfovsky  shook  his  head. 

"But'you — "  ShehesiUted.  "Perhaps  yon  aren't  accustomed 
to  horses,  and  with  that  saddle — " 

He  shook  his  head  again,  diew  a  tremendous  breath  and 
said, — 

"  I  don't  care.  111  go  on,  I  won't  go  bade" 

He  put  up  one  hand,  brushed  the  foam  from  bis  streaming 
forehead,  and  said  again  fiercely, — 

"  I  won't  go  back." 

His  face  was  extraordinary  with  its  d(^ed,  passionate 
expression  showing  through  the  dust  and  the  sweat ;  like  the  face 
of  a  man  in  a  fight  to  the  death,  she  thought,  a  fight  with  fists. 
She  was  glad  at  his  Ust  words  and  liked  the  iron  sound  in  his 
voice. 

"Come  on,  then," 

And  they  began  to  ride  towards  the  doll  green  line  of  the 
oasis,  slowly  on  the  sandy  waste  among  the  little  round  humps 
where  the  dusty  clusters  of  bushes  grew. 

"  You  weren't  hurt  by  the  fall  ?  "  she  said.  "  It  looked  a  bad 
one." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  was.    I  don't  care  whether  I  was." 

He  spoke  almost  roughly. 

"  You  asked  me  to  ride  with  you,"  he  added.  "  111  ride  with 
you." 

She  remembered  what  fiatouch  had  said.  There  was  pluck 
in  this  man,  pluck  that  surged  up  in  the  blundering  awkwardness, 
the  hesitation,  the  incompetence  and  rudeness  of  him  like  a 
black  rock  out  of  the  sea.  She  did  not  answer.  They  rode  on, 
always  slowly.  His  horse,  having  had  iu  will,  and  having  known 
his  strength  at  the  end  of  his  incompetence,  went  quietly,  though 
always  with  that  feathery,  lif^t,  tri[^ing  action  peculiar  to  pure- 
bred Arabs,  an  action  that  suggests  the  treading  of  a  spring 
board  rather  than  of  the  solid  earth.  And  Aodrovsky 
seemed  a  little  more  at  home  on  it,  although  be  sat  awkwardly 
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on  the  chair-like  saddle,  and  grasped  the  rein  too  much  as  the 
drowning  man  seizes  the  straw.  Domini  rode  without  looking  at 
him,  lest  be  might  think  she  was  criticising  his  performance. 
When  he  had  rolled  in  the  dust  she  had  been  conscious  of  a 
sharp  sensation  of  contempt  The  men  she  bad  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  all  her  life  rode,  shot,  played  games  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  herself  an  athlete,  and,  like  nearly  all 
athletic  women,  inclined  to  be  pitiless  towards  any  man  who  was 
not  so  strong  and  so  agile  as  herself.  But  this  man  had  killed 
her  contempt  at  once  by  his  desperate  determination  not  to  be 
beaten.  She  knew  by  the  look  she  had  just  seen  in  his  eyes  that 
if  to  ride  with  berg  that  day  meant  death  to  him  he  would  have 
done  it  nevertheless. 

The  womanhood  in  her  liked  the  tribute,  almost  more  than 
liked  it. 

"Your  horse  goes  better  now,"  she  said  at  last  to  break  the 
silence. 

"Does  it?"  be  said. 
"  YoQ  don't  know  I " 

"  Madame,  I  know  nothing  of  hones  or  riding.     I  have  not 
been  on  a  boise  for  more  than  twenty  years." 
She  was  amazed. 

"  We  ought  to  go  back  then,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Why?    Other  men  ride — I    will    ride.    I    do    it    badly. 
Forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  t "  she  said.    "  I  admire  your  pluck.    But  why 
have  you  never  ridden  all  these  years  ?  " 
After  a  pause  he  answered, — 
"  I — I  did  not — I  bad  not  the  opportunity." 
His  voice  was  suddenly  constrained.     She  did  not  pursue 
the  subject,  but  stroked  her  horse's  neck  and  turned  her  eyes 
towards  the  dark  green  line  on  the  horizon.     Now  that  she  was 
really  out  in  the  desert  she  felt  almost  bewildered  by  it,  and  as  if 
she  understood  it  far  less  than  when  she  looked  at  it  from  Count 
Anteoni's  garden.     The  thousands  upon  thousands    of  sand 
humps,  ea^  crowned  with  its  dusty  dwarf  bush,  each  one  pre- 
cisely like  the  others,  agitated  her  as  if  she  were  confronted  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  people.    She  wanted  some  point  which 
would  keep  the  eyes  fnm  travelling  bat  could  not  find  it,  and 
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was  mentBlly  restless  as  the  swimmet  far  out  at  sea  who  is  pursued 
by  wave  on  wave,  and  who  sees  beyond  him  the  unceasing  foam 
of  those  that  are  pressing  to  the  horizon.  Whither  was  she 
riding?  Could  one  have  a  goal  in  this  immense  expanse?  She 
felt  an  overpowering  need  to  find  one,  and  looked  once  more  at 
the  gieen  line. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  go  as  far  as  that?"  she  asked 
Androvsky,  pointing  with  her  whip. 
"Yes,  Madame." 

"  It  roust  be  an  oasis.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Yes.     I  can  go  faster." 

"  Keep  your  lein  loose.     Don't  pull  his  mouth.     You  don't 
mind  my  telling  you.     I've  been  with  horses  all  my  lite." 
"Thank  you,"  he  answered. 

"  And  keep  your  heels  more  out.  That's  much  better.  I'm 
sure  you  could  teach  me  a  thousand  things ;  it  will  be  kind  of  you 
to  let  me  leach  you  this." 

He  cast  a  strange  look  at  her.  There  was  gratitude  in  it, 
but  much  more;  a  fiery  bitterness  and  something  childlike  and 
helpless. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  teach,"  he  said. 

Their  horses  broke  into  a  canter,  and  with  the  swifter  move- 
ment Domini  felt  more  calm.  There  was  an  odd  lightness  in 
ber  brain,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  being  shaken  out  of  it  like 
feathers  out  of  a  b^.  The  power  of  concentration  was  leaving 
her,  and  a  sensation  of  carelessness — surely  gipsy-like— came 
over  her.  Her  body,  dipped  in  the  dry  and  thin  air  as  in  a 
clear,  cool  bath,  did  not  suffer  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  felt  radiant  yet  half  lazy  toa  They  went  on  and  on  in 
silence  as  intimate  friends  might  ride  together,  isolated  from  the 
world  and  content  in  each  other's  company,  content  etwugh  to 
have  no  need  of  talking.  Not  once  did  it  strike  Domini  as 
strange  that  she  should  go  far  out  into  the  desert  with  a  man  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  but  in  whom  she  had  noticed  disquiet- 
ing peculiarities.  She  was  naturally  fearless,  but  that  had  little 
to  do  with  her  conduct.  Without  saying  so  to  herself  she  felt 
she  could  trust  this  man. 

The  dark  green  line  showed  clearer  through  the  sunshine 
across  the  gleaming  flats.     It  was  possible  now  to  see  alight 
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irregularities  in  it,  as  in  a  bluned  dash  of  paint  flung  across  a 
canvas  by  an  uncertain  hand,  but  impossible  to  distinguisb  palm 
trees.  The  air  sparkled  as  if  full  of  a  tiny  dust  of  intensely 
brilliant  jewels,  and  near  tbe  ground  there  seemed  to  quiver  a 
maze  of  dancing  specks  of  light.  Everywhere  tbere  was  solitude, 
yet  everywhere  there  was  surely  a  ceaseless  movement  of  minute 
and  vital  things,  scarce  visible  sun  furies  eternally  at  play. 

And  Domini's  careless  feeling  grew.  She  had  never  before 
experienced  so  delicious  a  recklessness.  Head  and  heart  were 
ligbt,  reckless  of  thought  or  love.  Sad  things  had  no  meaning 
here  and  grave  things  no  place.  For  the  blood  was  full  of 
sunbeams  dancing  to  a  lilt  of  Apollo.  Nothing  mattered  here. 
Even  Death  wore  a  robe  of  gold  and  went  with  an  airy  step. 
Ah,  yes,  from  this  region  of  quivering  light  and  heat  the  Arabs 
drew  their  easy  and  lustrous  resignation.  Out  here  one  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  God  who  surely  sang  as  He  created  and  had  not 
created  fear. 

Many  minutes  passed,  but  Domini  was  careless  of  time  as  of 
all  else-  The  green  line  broke  into  feathery  tufts,  broadened 
into  a  still  far-off  dimness  of  palms. 

"Water!" 

Androvsky's  voice  spoke  as  if  startled.  Domini  pulled  up. 
Their  horses  stood  side  by  side,  and  at  once,  with  tbe  cessation 
of  motion,  the  mysticism  of  the  desert  came  upon  them  and  the 
marvel  of  its  silence,  and  they  seemed  to  be  set  there  in  a  wondeN 
ful  dream,  themselves  and  their  horses  dreamlike. 

"  Water  I "  he  said  again. 

He  pointed,  and  along  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  oasts 
Domini  saw  grey,  calm  waters.  The  palms  ran  out  into  them 
and  were  bathed  by  them  softly.  And  on  their  bosom  here  and 
there  rose  small,  dim  islets.  Yes,  there  was  water,  and  yet —  Tbe 
mystery  of  it  was  a  mystery  she  had  never  known  to  brood  even 
over  a  white  northern  sea  in  a  twilight  hour  of  winter,  was 
deeper  than  tbe  mystery  of  the  Venetian  laguna  morta,  when  the 
Angelus  bell  chimes  at  sunset,  and  each  distant  boat,  each  bend- 
ing rower  and  patient  fisherman,  becomes  a  marvel,  an  eerie  thing 
in  the  gold. 

"  Is  it  mirage?  "  she  said  to  him  almost  in  a  whisper. 

And  suddenly  she  shivered. 
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"Yes,  it  is,  it  roust  be." 

He  did  not  answer.  His  led  hand,  holding  the  rein,  dropped 
down  on  the  saddle  peak,  and  he  stared  across  the  waste,  leaning 
forward  and  mOTing  his  lips.  She  looked  at  him  and  forgot  even 
the  mirage  in  a  sudden  longing  to  understand  exactly  what  he  was 
feeUng.  His  mystery — the  mystery  of  that  which  is  human  and 
is  forever  stretching  out  its  arms — was  as  the  fluid  mystery  of  the 
mirage,  and  seemed  to  blend  at  that  moment  with  the  mystery  she 
knew  lay  in  herself.  The  mirage  was  within  them  as  it  was  far 
off  before  them  in  the  desert,  still,  grey,  full  surely  of  indistinct 
movement,  and  even  perhaps  of  sound  they  could  not  hear. 

At  last  he  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  mirage,"  he  said.  "  The  nothing  that  seems 
to  be  so  much.  A  man  comes  out  into  the  desert  and  he  finds 
there  nirage.  He  travels  right  out  and  that's  what  be  reaches — 
or  at  least  he  can't  reach  it,  but  just  sees  it  far  away.  And  that's 
alL  And  is  that  what  a  man  finds  when  be  comes  out  into  the 
world?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  without  any  trace  of 
reserve  to  her,  for  even  on  the  tower,  though  there  had  been 
tumult  in  his  voice  and  a  fierceness  of  some  strange  passion  in  his 
words,  there  bad  been  struggle  in  his  manner,  as  if  the  presstire 
of  feeling  forced  him  to  speak  in  despite  of  something  which 
bade  him  keep  silence.  Now  he  spoke  as  if  to  someone  whom 
he  knew  and  with  whom  be  had  talked  of  many  things. 

"  But  you  ought  to  know  better  than  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"Il" 

"  Yes.  You  are  a  man,  and  have  been  in  the  world,  and  must 
know  what  it  has  to  give — whether  there's  only  mirage,  or  some- 
thing that  can  be  grasped  and  felt  and  lived  in,  and — " 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  man  and  I  ought  to  know,"  he  replied.  "  Well,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  mean  to  know." 

There  was  a  savage  sound  in  his  voice. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  too,"  Domini  said  quietly.  "  And  I 
feel  as  if  it  was  the  desert  that  was  going  to  teach  me." 

"The  desert— bow  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

He  pointed  again  to  the  mirage. 

"  But  that's  what  there  is  in  the  desert." 
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"  That— and  what  else  ?  " 

"  Is  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"Perhaps  ereiythiDg,"  she  answered.  "I  am  like  yotL  I 
want  to  know." 

He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes  and  there  was  something 
dominating  in  his  expression. 

"You  think  it  is  the  desert  that  could  teach  yon  whether  the 
world  holds  anything  but  a  mirage,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Well,  I 
don't  thiok  it  would  be  the  desert  that  could  teach  me." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  let  her  horse  go  and  rode  off.  He 
followed,  and  as  he  rode  awkwardly,  yet  bravely,  pressing  his 
strong  legs  against  his  animal's  flanks  and  holding  his  thin  body 
bent  fmward,  he  looked  at  Doroini's  upr^ht  figure  and  brilliant, 
elastic  grace — that  gave  in  to  her  horse  as  wave  gives  in  to  wind 
— with  a  passion  of  envy  in  his  eyes. 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  the  great  palm  gardens  of  the 
oasis  they  had  seen  far  off  were  close  upon  them.  From  the 
desert  they  looked  both  shabby  and  superb,  as  if  some  millionaire 
had  poured  forth  money  to  create  a  Paradise  out  here,  and,  when 
it  was  nearly  finished,  had  suddenly  repented  of  his  whim  and 
refused  to  spend  another  fanbing.  The  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  mighty  trees  were  bounded  by  long,  irregular  walls 
of  hard  earth,  at  the  top  of  which  were  stuck  distraught  thorn 
busbes.  These  walls  gave  the  rough,  penurious  aspect  which  was 
in  such  sharp  contrast  to  the  exotic  mystery  they  guarded.  Vet 
in  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun  tbeir  meanness  was  not  disagreeable. 
Domini  even  liked  it.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  desert  had 
thrown  up  waves  to  protect  this  daring  oasis  which  ventured  to 
fling  its  green  glory  like  a  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  Sahara.  A 
wide  track  of  earth,  sprinkled  with  stones  and  covered  with  deep 
ruts,  holes  and  hummocks,  wound  in  from  the  desert  between  the 
earthen  walls  and  vanished  into  the  heart  of  the  oasis.  They 
followed  it. 

Domini  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  romantic  curiosity.  This 
luxury  of  palms  far  out  in  the  midst  of  desolation,  untended 
apparently  by  human  bands — for  no  figures  moved  among  them, 
there  was  no  one  on  the  road — suggested  some  hidden  purpose 
and  activity,  some  concealed  personage,  perhaps  an  Eastern 
Anteoni,  whose  lair  lay  surely  somewhere  beyond  them.    As  she 
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had  felt  the  call  of  the  desert  she  now  felt  the  call  of  the  oaais. 
In  this  land  thrilled  eternally  a  uimmons  to  go  onward,  to  seek, 
to  penetrate,  to  be  a  passionate  pilgrim.  She  wondered  whether 
her  companion's  heart  could  hear  it. 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  she  said,  "  but  out  her«  I  alwajra 
feel  expectant  I  always  feel  as  if  some  marvellous  thing  might 
be  going  to  happen  to  me." 

She  did  not  add  "  Do  you  ?  "  but  looked  at  him  as  if  for  a 
reply. 

"Yes,  Madame,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  new  to  Africa.  This  is  my 
first  visit  here.     I  am  not  like  you.     I  can't  speak  Arabic." 

She  suddenly  wondered  whether  the  desert  was  new  to  him 
as  to  her.  She  had  assumed  that  it  was.  Yet  as  he  spoke 
Arabic  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  been  much  in  Africa. 

"  I  do  not  speak  it  well,"  he  answered. 

And  he  looked  away  towards  the  dense  thickets  of  the  palms. 
The  track  narrowed  till  the  trees  on  either  side  cast  patterns  of 
moving  shade  across  it  and  the  silent  mystery  was  deepened. 
As  far  as  the  eyes  could  see  the  feathery,  tufted  foliage  swayed 
in  the  little  wind.  The  desert  had  vanished,  but  sent  in  after 
them  the  message  of  its  soul,  the  marvellous  breath  which 
Domini  had  drunk  into  her  lungs  so  long  before  she  saw  it.  That 
breath  was  like  a  presence.  It  dwells  in  all  oases.  The  high 
earth  walls  concealed  the  gardens.  Etomini  longed  to  look  over 
and  see  what  they  contained,  whether  there  were  any  dwellings 
in  these  dim  and  silent  recesses,  any  pools  of  water,  flowers  or 
grassy  lawns. 

Her  horse  neighed. 

"  Something  is  coming,"  she  said. 

They  turned  a  corner  and  were  suddenly  in  a  village.  A  mob 
of  balf-naked  children  scattered  from  their  horses'  feet.  Rows  of 
seated  men  in  white  and  earth-coloured  robes  stared  upon  them 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  tall,  windowless  earth  houses. 
White  doff  rushed  to  and  fro  upon  the  flat  roofs,  thrusting 
forward  venomous  heads,  showing  their  teeth  and  barking 
furiously.  Hens  fluttered  in  agitation  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
A  grey  mule,  tethered  to  a  palm-wood  door  and  loaded  with  brush- 
wood, Ushed  out  with  its  hoofs  at  a  negro,  who  at  once  b^an  to 
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tntter  it  passionately  with  a  pole,  and  a.  loog  tine  of  sneering 
camels  confronted  them,  treading  stealthily,  and  tumiDg  their 
serpentine  necks  from  side  to  Eide  as  they  came  onwards  with  a 
soft  and  weary  inflextbitity.  In  the  distance  there  was  a  vision  of 
a  glaring  market-place  crowded  with  moving  forms  and  humming 
with  noises. 

The  change  from  mysterious  peace  to  this  vivid  and  con- 
centrated life  was  startling. 

With  difficulty  they  avoided  the  onset  of  the  camels  by  pull- 
ing their  horses  into  the  midst  of  the  dreamers  against  the  walls, 
who  rolled  and  scrambled  into  places  of  safety,  then  stood  up 
and  surrounded  them,  staring  with  an  almost  terrible  interest 
upon  them,  and  survejring  theii  horses  with  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs.  The  children  danced  up  and  began  to  ask  for 
alms,  and  an  immense  man,  with  a  broken  nose  and  brown  teeth 
like  tusks,  laid  a  gigantic  hand  on  Domini's  bridle  and  said,  in 
atrocious  Fronch, — 

"  I  am  the  guide,  I  am  the  guide.  Look  at  my  certificates. 
Take  no  one  else.  The  people  here  are  robbers.  1  am  the  only 
honest  man.  I  will  show  Madame  everything.  I  will  take 
Madame  to  the  inn.  Look — my  certificates  1  Read  them  1 
Read  what  the  English  lord  says  of  me.  I  alone  am  honest 
here.     I  am  honest  Mustapha  1    I  am  honest  Mustapha  1 " 

He  thrust  a  packet  of  discoloured  papers  and  dirty  visiting- 
cards  into  her  hands.  She  dropped  them,  laughing,  and  they 
floated  down  over  the  horse's  neck.  The  man  leaped  frantically 
to  pick  them  up,  assisted  by  the  robbers  round  about  A  second 
caravan  of  camels  appeared,  preceded  by  some  filthy  men  in 
rags,  who  cried,  "  Oosh  t  oosh ! "  to  clear  the  way.  The  immense 
roan,  brandishing  his  recovered  certificates,  plunged  forward  to 
encounter  them,  shouting  in  Arabic,  hustled  them  back,  kicked 
them,  struck  at  the  camels  with  a  stick  tiU  those  in  front  receded 
upon  those  behind  and  the  street  was  blocked  by  struggling 
beasts  and  resounded  with  roaring  snarls,  the  thud  of  wooden 
bales  clashing  together,  and  the  desperate  protesu  of  the  camel- 
drivers,  one  of  whom  was  sent  rolling  into  a  noisome  dust  heap 
with  his  turban  torn  from  bis  head. 

"The  inn!  This  is  the  inn  I  Madame  will  descend  here. 
Madame  will  eat  in  the  garden.     Monsieur  Alphonse  1  Monsieur 
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AlpfaoDse !  Here  are  clients  for  dijeuntr.  I  have  brought  them. 
Do  not  believe  Mohammed.  It  is  I  that — I  will  assist  Madame 
to  descend.    I  will — " 

Domini  was  standing  in  a  tiny  cabaret  before  a  row  of 
absinthe  bottles,  laughing,  almost  breathless.  She  scarcely  knew 
how  she  had  come  there.  Looking  back  she  saw  Aodrovsky 
still  sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  clamouring  mob.  She 
went  to  the  low  doorway  but  Mustapha  barred  her  exit. 

"This  is  Sidi-Z«nour.  Madame  will  eat  in  the  garden.  She 
is  tired,  fainting.  She  will  eat  and  then  she  will  see  the  great 
Mosque  of  Zerzour." 

" Sidi-Zerzoor I "  she  exclaimed.  "Monsieur  Androvsky,  do 
you  know  where  we  are  ?  This  is  the  famous  Sidi-Zerzour,  where 
the  great  warrior  is  buried,  and  where  the  Arabs  make  pilgrimages 
to  worship  at  his  tomb." 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"As  we  are  here  we  ought  to  see  it.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
we  must  yield  to  honest  Mustapha  and  have  dijeurur  in  the 
garden.  It  is  twelve  o'clock  and  I  am  hungry.  We  might  visit 
the  mosque  afterwards  and  ride  home  in  the  afternoon." 

He  sat  there  hunched  up  on  the  horse  and  looked  at  her  in 
silent  hesitation,  while  the  Arabs  stood  round  staring. 

"  You'd  rather  not  ?  " 

She  spoke  quietly.  He  shook  bis  feet  out  of  the  stirrups. 
A  number  of  brown  hands  and  arms  shot  forth  to  help  him. 
Domini  turned  back  into  the  eadaret.  She  heard  a  tornado  of 
voices  outside,  a  horse  neighing  and  trampling,  a  scuffling  of  feet, 
but  she  did  not  glance  round.  In  about  three  minutes  Androvsky 
joined  her.  He  was  limping  slightly  and  bending  forward  more 
than  ever.  Behind  the  counter  on  which  stood  the  absinthe 
bottles  was  a  tarnished  mirtor,  and  she  saw  him  glance  quickly, 
almost  guiltily  into  it,  put  up  his  hands  and  try  to  brush  the  dust 
from  his  hair,  his  shoulders. 

"  Let  me  do  it,"  she  said  abruptly.     "  Turn  round-" 

He  obeyed  without  a  word,  turning  bis  back  to  ber.  With 
her  two  hands,  which  were  covered  with  soft,  loose  suede  gloves, 
she  beat  and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  coat.  He  stood  quite 
still  while  she  did  it.     When  she  had  finished  she  said, — 
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"There,  that's  better." 

Her  voice  was  practical.     He  did  not  more,  but  stood  there. 

"I've  done  what  I  can.  Monsieur  Androvsky." 

Then  he  turned  slowly,  and  she  saw,  with  amazement,  that 
there  were  tears  in  bis  eyes.  He  did  not  thank  her  or  say  a 
word. 

A  small  and  scrubby-looking  Frenchman,  with  red  eyelids 
and  moustaches  that  drooped  over  a  pendulous  underlip,  now 
b^fged  Madame  to  follow  him  through  a  small  doorway  beyond 
which  could  be  seen  three  just  shot  gazelles  lying  in  a  patch  of 
sunlight  by  a  wired-in  fowl-run.  Domini  went  after  him,  and 
Androvsky  and  honest  Musupha — still  vigorously  proclaiming 
his  own  virtues — brought  up  the  rear.  They  came  into  the  most 
curious  garden  she  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  long  and  narrow  and  dishevelled,  without  grass  or 
flowers.  The  uneven  ground  of  it  was  bare,  sun-baked  earth, 
hard  as  parquet,  rising  here  into  a  hump,  falling  there  into  a 
depression.  Immediately  behind  the  cabaret,  where  the  dead 
gazelles  with  their  large  glazed  eyes  lay  by  the  fowl-run,  was  a 
rough  wooden  trellis  with  vines  trained  over  it,  making  an  arbour. 
Beyond  was  a  rummage  of  orange  trees,  palms,  gums  and  fig 
trees  growing  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  casting  patterns  of  deep 
shade  upon  the  earth  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  intense  yellow 
sunlight  which  fringed  them  where  the  leafage  ceased>  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  create  formal  garden  paths  and  garden 
beds  by  sticking  rushes  into  little  holes  drilled  in  the  ground,  but 
the  paths  were  sig-zag  as  a  drunkard's  walk,  and  the  round  and 
oblong  beds  contained  no  trace  of  plants.  On  either  hand  rose 
steep  walls  of  earth,  h^her  than  a  man,  and  crowned  with  prickly 
thorn  bushes.  Over  them  looked  palm  trees.  At  the  end  of  the 
garden  ran  a  slow  stream  of  muddy  water  in  a  channel  with 
crumbling  banks  trodden  by  many  naked  feet  Beyond  it  was  yet 
another  lower  wall  of  earth,  yet  another  maze  of  palms.  Heat 
and  silence  brooded  here  like  reptiles  on  the  warm  mud  of  a 
tropical  river  in  a  jungle.  Lizards  ran  in  and  out  of  the  innumer- 
able holes  in  the  walls,  and  flies  buzzed  beneath  the  ra^ed 
leaves  of  the  fig  trees  and  crawled  in  the  hot  cracks  of  the 
earth. 

The  landlord  wished  to  put  a  table  under  the  vine  close  to 
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the  eoAaret  wall,  but  Domini  begged  him  to  bring  it  to  the  end 
of  the  garden  near  the  stream.  With  the  furious  assistance  of 
honest  Mustapba  he  carried  it  there  and  quickly  laid  it  in  the 
shadow  of  a  fig  tree,  while  Domini  and  Androvsky  waited  in 
silence  on  two  straw-bottomed  chairs. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  garden  was  hostile  to  conversation. 
The  slu^ish  muddy  stream,  the  almost  motionless  trees,  the 
imprisoned  heat  between  the  surrounding  wallsi  the  faint  buzz  of 
the  flies  caused  drowsiness  to  creep  upon  the  spirit  The  long 
ride,  too,  and  the  ardent  desert  air,  made  this  repose  a  luxury. 
AndroTsky's  face  lost  its  emotional  expression  as  he  gazed 
almost  vacandy  at  the  brown  water  slufting  slowly  by  between 
the  brown  banks  and  the  brown  walls  above  which  the  palm 
trees  peered.  His  aching  limbs  relaxed.  His  hands  hung 
loose  between  his  knees.  And  Domini  half  dosed  her  eyes.  A 
carious  peace  descended  upon  her.  Lapped  in  the  heat  and 
silence  for  the  moment  she  wanted  nothing.  The  faint  buzz  of 
the  flies  sounded  in  her  ears  and  seemed  more  silent  than  even 
the  silence  to  which  it  drew  attention.  Never  before,  not  in 
Count  Anteont's  garden,  had  she  felt  more  utterly  withdrawn 
from  the  world.  The  feathery  tops  of  the  palms  were  like  the 
heads  of  sentinels  guarding  her  from  contact  with  all  that  she 
bad  known.  And  beyond  them  lay  the  desert,  the  empty,  sun- 
lit waste.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  murmured  to  herself,  "  I  am 
in  far  away.  I  am  in  far  away."  And  the  flies  said  it  in  her 
ears  monotonously.  And  the  lizards  whispered  it  as  they 
slipped  in  and  out  of  the  little  dark  holes  in  the  walls.  She 
heard  Androvsky  stir,  and  she  moved  her  lips  slowly.  And  the 
flies  and  the  lizards  continued  the  refrain.  But  she  said  now, 
"  We  are  in  far  away." 

Honest  Mustapha  strode  forward.  He  had  a  Bashi-Bazouk 
tread  to  wake  up  a  world-  Dijeuntr  was  ready.  Domini  sighed. 
They  took  their  places  under  the  fig  tree  on  either  side  of  the 
deal  table  covered  with  a  rough  white  cloth,  and  MusUpha, 
with  tremendous  gestures,  and  gigantic  postures  suggesting  the 
untamed  descendant  of  legions  of  freeborn,  sun-suckled  men, 
served  them  with  red  fish,  omelette,  gazelle  steaks,  cheese, 
oranges  and  dates,  with  white  wine  and  Vals  water. 

Androvsky  scarcely  spoke.    Now  that  he  was  sitting  at  a 
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meal  with  Domini  he  wu  obvioiuly  embarrassed.  AH  his  more- 
meots  were  self-consdous.  He  seemed  afraid  to  eat  and  refused 
the  gazelle-  Miutapha  broke  out  into  turbulent  surprise  ajid 
prolonged  explaoations  of  the  delicious  flavour  of  this  desert 
food.  But  Androvsk;  still  refused,  looking  desperately  discon- 
certed. 

"It  really  is  delicious,"  said  Domini,  who  was  eating  it. 
"But  perhaps  you  don't  care  about  meat" 

She  spoke  quite  carelessly  and  was  surprised  to  see  him 
look  at  her  as  if  with  sudden  suspicion  and  immediately  help 
himself  to  the  gaielle. 

This  man  was  perpetually  giving  a  touch  of  the  whip  to  her 
curiosity  to  keep  it  alert  Yet  she  felt  oddly  at  ease  with  him. 
He  seemed  somehow  part  of  her  impression  of  the  desert,  and 
now,  as  they  aat  under  the  fig  tree  between  the  high  earth  walls, 
and  ate  their  al  freseo  meal  in  unbroken  silence — for  since  her 
last  remark  Androvsky  had  kept  his  eyes  down  and  had  not 
uttered  a  word — she  tried  to  imagine  the  desert  without  him. 

She  thought  of  the  gorge  of  El-Akbara,  the  cold,  the  daric- 
ness,  and  then  the  sun  and  the  blue  country.  They  had  framed 
his  &ce.  She  thought  of  the  silent  night  when  the  voice  of  the 
African  hautboy  had  died  away.  His  step  had  broken  its 
silence.  She  thought  of  the  garden  of  Count  Anteoni,  and  of 
herself  kneeling  on  the  hot  sand  with  her  anns  on  the  white 
parapet  and  gazing  out  over  the  regions  of  the  sun,  of  her  dream 
upon  the  tower,  of  her  vision  when  Irena  danced.  He  was  there, 
part  of  the  noon,  part  of  the  twilight,  chief  surely  of  the  worshippers 
who  swept  on  in  the  pale  procession  that  received  gifts  from  the 
desert's  hands.  She  could  no  longer  imagine  the  desert  without 
him.  The  almost  painful  feeling  that  bad  come  to  her  in  the 
garden — of  the  human  power  to  distract  her  attention  from  the 
desert  power — was  dying,  perhaps  had  completely  died  away. 
Another  feeling  was  surely  coming  to  replace  it ;  that  Androvsky 
belonged  to  the  desert  more  even  than  the  Arabs  did,  that  the 
desert  spirits  were  close  about  him,  clasping  his  hands,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ears,  and  laying  their  unseen  hands  about  his  heart 
But— 

They  had  finished  their  meal.  Domini  set  her  chair  once 
more  in  front  of  the  sluggish  stream,  white  honest  Hustapha 
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bounded)  with  motiosi  niggeitive  of  an  ostenUtJous  panther,  to 
get  the  coffee.  Andiovsky  followed  her  after  an  instant  of 
besitatioa 

"  Oo  smoke,"  she  said. 

He  lit  a  small  cigar  with  difiBcalty.  She  did  not  wish  to 
watch  htm,  but  she  could  not  help  glancing  at  htm  once  or  twice, 
and  the  conviction  came  to  her  that  he  was  unaccustomed  to 
smoking.  She  lit  a  cigarette,  and  saw  him  look  at  her  with  a  scvt 
of  horrified  surprise  which  changed  to  staring  interest  There 
was  tnotb  boy,  more  child  in  this  man  than  in  any  man  she  had 
ever  known.  Yet  at  moments  she  felt  as  if  he  had  penetrated 
more  profoundly  into  the  dark  and  winding  valleys  of  experience 
than  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance. 

"  Monsieur  Androrsky,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  slow  waters 
of  the  stream  slipping  by  towards  the  bidden  gardens,  "  is  the 
desert  new  to  you  ? " 

She  longed  to  know. 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"  I  thought  perhaps — I  wondered  a  little  whether  you  had 
travelled  in  it  already." 

"  No,  Madame.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  the  day  before 
yesterday," 

"When  I  did." 

"Yes." 

So  they  bad  entered  it  for  the  first  time  together.  She  was 
silent,  watching  the  pale  smoke  curl  up  through  the  shade  and 
oat  into  the  glare  of  the  sun,  the  lizards  creeping  over  the  hot 
earth,  the  flies  circling  beneath  the  lofty  walls,  the  palm  trees 
looking  over  into  this  garden  from  the  gardens  all  around, 
gardens  belonging  to  Eastern  people,  bom  here,  and  ^^o  would 
probably  die  here,  and  go  to  dust  among  the  roots  of  the 
palms. 

On  the  earthen  bank  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  there 
appeared,  while  she  gased,  a  brilliant  figure.  It  came  soundlessly 
on  bare  feet  from  a  hidden  garden :  a  tall,  unveiled  girl,  dressed 
in  draperies  of  vivid  magenta,  who  carried  in  her  exquisitely- 
shaped  brown  hands  a  number  of  handkerchiefs — scarlet,  orange, 
yellow,  gieen  and  flesh  colour.  She  did  not  glance  into  the 
auierge  garden,  but  cai^bt  up  her  draperies  into  a  bunch  with 
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one  hand,  exposing  her  slim  legs  far  above  the  knees,  waded  to 
the  stream,  and  bending,  dipped  the  handkerchiefs  in  the  water. 

The  current  took  them.  They  streamed  out  on  the  muddy 
surface  of  the  stream,  and  tugged  as  if,  suddenlj'  endowed  with 
life,  they  were  striving  to  escape  from  the  band  that  held 
them. 

The  girl's  face  was  beautiful,  with  small  regular  features  and 
lustrous,  tender  eyes.  Her  figure,  not  yet  fully  developed,  was 
perfect  in  shapc'and  seemed  to  thrill  softlyiwith  the  spirit  of 
youth.  Her  tint  of  bronze  suggested  statuary,  and  every  fresh 
pose  into  which  she  fell,  while  the  water  eddied  about  her, 
strengthened  the  suggestion.  With  the  golden  sunlight  stream- 
ing upon  her,  the  brown  banks,  the  brown  waters,  the  brown 
walls  throwing  up  the  crude  magenta  of  her  bunched-up 
draperies,  the  vivid  colours  of  the  handkerchiefs  that  floated 
from  her  hand,  with  the  feathery  palms  behind  her,  the  cloudless 
blue  sky  above  her,  she  looked  so  strai^ely  African  and  so  com- 
pletely lovely  that  Domini  watched  her  with  an  almost  breathless 
attention. 

She  withdrew  the  handkerchiefs  from  the  stream,  waded  out, 
and  spread  them  one  by  one  upon  the  low  earth  wall  to  dry, 
letting  her  draperies  fall.  When  she  had  finished  disposing 
them  she  turned  round,  and,  no  longer  preoccupied  with  her 
task,  looked  under  her  level  brows  into  the  garden  opposite  and 
saw  Domini  and  her  companion.  She  did  not  start,  but  stood 
quite  still  for  a  moment,  then  slipped  away  in  the  direction 
whence  she  had  come.  Only  the  brilliant  patches  of  colour  on 
the  wall  remained  to  hint  that  she  had  been  there  and  would 
come  again.     Domini  sighed. 

"  What  a  lovely  creature  I "  she  said,  more  to  herself  than  to 
Androvsky. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  his  silence  made  her  consciously 
demand  his  acquiescence  in  her  admiration. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  beautiful  and  more 
characteristic  of  Africa  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Madame,"  he  said  in  a  slow,  stem  voice,  "  I  did  not  look  at 


Domini  felt  piqued. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  retorted. 
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Androvsky's  face  was  cloudy  and  almoit  craeL 
"  These  native  women  do  not  interest  me,"  he  said.     "  I  see 
nothing  attractive  in  them." 

Domini  knew  that  he  was  telling  her  a  lie.  Had  she  not 
seen  him  watching  the  dancing  giib  in  Tahar's  aj/%  /  Angei 
rose  in  her.  She  said  to  herself  then  that  it  was  anger  at  man's 
hypocrisy.  Aftenraids  she  knew  that  it  was  anger  at  Androvsky's 
telling  a  lie  to  her. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  that,"  she  answered  blundy. 
They  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Why  not,  Madame  7  "  he  said.  "  If  I  say  it  is  so  ?  " 
She  hesitated.  At  that  moment  she  realised,  with  hot 
astonishment,  that  there  was  something  in  this  man  that  could 
make  her  almost  afraid,  that  could  prevent  her  even,  peiiiaps, 
from  doing  the  thing  she  had  resolved  to  do.  Immediately  she 
felt  hostile  to  him,  and  she  knew  that,  at  that  moment,  he  was 
feeling  hostile  to  her. 

"  If  you  say  it  is  ao  naturally  I  am  bound  to  take  your  word 
for  it,"  ^e  said  coldly. 

He  flushed  and  looked  down.  The  rigid  defiance  that  had 
confronted  her  died  out  of  bis  face. 

Honest  Mustapha  broke  joyously  upon  them  with  the  coffee. 
Domini   helped  Androvsky  to  it.     She  had  to  make  a  great 
effort   to  perform  this  simple  act  with   quiet,  and  apparently 
indifferent,  composure. 
"Thank  you,  Madame." 

His  voice  sounded  humble,  but  she  felt  hard  and  as  if  ice 
were  in  all  her  veins.  She  sipped  her  coffee,  looking  straight 
before  her  at  the  stream.  The  magenta  robe  appeared  once 
more  coming  out  from  the  brown  wall.  A  yellow  robe  suc- 
ceeded it,  a  scarlet,  a  deep  purple.  The  girl,  with  three  curious 
young  companions,  stood  in  the  sun  examining  the  foreigners 
with  steady,  unflinching  eyes.  Domini  smiled  grimly.  Fate 
gave  her  an  opportunity.  She  beckoned  to  the  girls.  They 
looked  at  each  other  but  did  not  move.  She  held  up  a  bit  of 
silver  so  that  the  sun  was  on  it,  and  beckoned  them  again.  The 
magenta  robe  was  lifted  above  the  pretty  knees  it  had  covered. 
The  yellow,  the  scarlet,  the  deep  purple  robes  rose  too,  making 
their  separate  revelations.    And  the  four  girls,  all  staring  at  the 
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silver  coin,  waded  through  the  muddy  water  and  stood  before 
Domini  and  Androvsky,  blotting  out  the  glaring  sunshine  with 
their  young  figures.  Their  smiling  faces  were  now  eago-  and 
confident,  and  they  stretched  oat  their  delicate  hands  hopeftilly 
to  the  silver.     Domini  signified  that  they  must  wait  a  moment 

She  felt  full  of  malice. 

The  girls  wore  many  ornaments.  She  began  slowly  and 
deliberately  to  examine  them ;  the  huge  gold  earrings  that  were 
as  large  as  the  little  ears  that  sustained  them,  Ae  bracelets  and 
anklets,  the  triaogutai  silver  skewers  that  fastened  the  draperies 
across  the  gently  swelling  breasts,  the  narrow  girdles,  worked 
with  gold  thread,  and  hung  with  lumps  of  coral,  that  circled  the 
small,  elastic  waists.  Her  inventory  was  an  adagio,  and  while  it 
lasted  Androvsky  sat  on  his  low  straw  chair  with  this  wall  of 
young  womanhood  before  him,  of  yoong  womanhood  no  longer 
self-conscious  and  timid,  but  eager,  hardy,  natural,  warm  with 
the  sun  and  damp  with  the  trickling  drops  of  the  water.  The 
vivid  draperies  touched  him,  and  presently  a  little  hand  stole  out 
to  his  breast,  caught  at  the  silver  chain  that  lay  across  it,  and 
jerked  out  of  its  hiding^ lace — a  wooden  cross. 

Domini  saw  the  light  on  it  for  a  second,  heard  a  low,  fierce 
exclamation,  saw  Androvsky's  arm  push  the  pretty  hand  roughly 
away,  and  then  a  thing  that  was  strange. 

He  got  up  violently  from  his  chair  wiA  the  cross  hanging 
loose  on  his  breast.  Then  he  seized  hold  of  it,  snapped  the 
chun  in  two,  threw  the  cross  passionately  into  the  stream  and 
walked  away  down  the  garden.  The  four  girls,  with  a  twittering 
cry  of  excitement,  rushed  into  the  water,  heedless  of  draperies, 
bent  down,  knelt  down,  and  b^an  to  feel  frantically  in  the  mud 
for  the  vanished  ornament.  Domini  stood  up  and  watched 
them.  Androvsky  did  not  come  back.  Some  minutes  passed. 
Then  there  was  an  exclamation  of  triumph  from  the  stream. 
The  girl  in  magenta  held  up  the  dripping  cross  with  the  bit  of 
silver  chain  in  her  dripping  fingers.  Domini  cast  a  swift  glance 
behind  her.  Androvsky  had  disappeared.  Quickly  she  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.  As  she  was  in  riding-dress  she  wore  no 
ornaments  except  two  earrings  made  of  large  and  beautifiil 
turquoises.  She  took  them  hastily  out  of  her  ears  and  held 
them  out  to  the  girl,  signifying  t^  gestures  that  she  bartered 
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them  for  the  little  cross  and  chain.  The  giri  hesitated,  bat  the 
clear  blue  tint  of  the  tun^uoise  pleased  hei  eyes.  She  yielded, 
snatched  the  earrings  with  an  eager,  gave  up  the  cross  and  chain 
with  a  reluctant,  hand.  Domini's  fingers  closed  round  the  wet 
wood.  She  threw  some  coins  across  the  stream  on  to  the  bank, 
and  turned  away,  thrusting  the  cross  into  her  bosom. 

And  she  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  bad  saved  a  sacred 
thing  from  outrage. 

At  the  eaiarel  door  she  found  Androvsky,  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  Arabs,  whom  honest  Mustapha  was  trying  to  beat 
off.  He  turned  when  he  heard  her.  His  eyes  were  still  full  of  a 
light  that  revealed  an  intensity  of  mental  agitation,  and  she  saw 
his  left  hand,  which  hung  down,  quivering  against  his  side.  But 
be  succeeded  in  schooling  his  voice  as  he  asked, — 

"Do  you  wish  to  visit  the  village,  Madame?" 

"  Yes.    But  don't  let  me  bother  you  if  you  would  rather — " 

"  I  will  come.     I  wish  to  come." 

She  did  not  believe  it.  She  felt  that  he  was  in  great  pain 
both  of  body  and  mind.  His  fall  had  hurt  him.  She  knew  that 
by  the  way  he  moved  his  right  arm.  The  unaccustomed  exercise 
had  made  him  stiff.  Probably  the  physical  discomfort  he  was 
silently  enduring  had  acted  as  an  irritant  to  the  mind.  She  re- 
membered that  it  was  caused  by  his  determination  to  be  her  com- 
panion, and  the  ice  in  her  melted  away.  She  longed  to  make 
him  calmer,  happier.  Secredy  she  touched  the  little  cross  that 
lay  under  her  habit.  He  had  thrown  it  away  in  a  passion. 
Well,  some  day  perhaps  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
it  back  to  him.  Since  he  had  worn  it  he  must  surely  care  for  it, 
and  even  perhaps  for  that  which  it  recalled. 

"  We  ought  to  visit  the  moique,  I  think,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  Madame." 

The  assent  sounded  determined  yet  reluctant  She  knew 
this  was  all  against  his  will.  Mustapha  took  chai^  of  them, 
and  they  set  out  down  the  narrow  street,  accompanied  by  a  little 
crowd.  They  crossed  the  glaring  market-place,  with  its  booths 
of  red  meat  made  black  by  flies,  its  heaps  of  refuse,  its  rows  of 
small  and  squalid  hutches,  in  which  sat  serious  men  surrounded 
by  their  goods.  The  nois&here  was  terrific.  Everyone  seemed 
to  be  shouting,  and  the  uproar  of  the  various  trades,  the  clamour 
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of  hammers  on  sheets  or  iron,  the  dry  tap  of  the  shoemaker'B 
wooden  wand  on  the  soles  of  countless  slippers,  the  thud  of  the 
coAee-beater's  blunt  club  on  the  beans,  and  the  groaning  grunt 
with  which  he  accompanied  each  downward  stroke  mingled  with 
the  incessant  roar  of  camels,  and  seemed  to  be  made  man 
deafening  and  intolerable  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by 
the  innumerable  smells  which  seethed  forth  upon  the  air. 
Domini  felt  her  nerves  set  on  edge,  and  was  thankful  when  they 
came  once  more  into  the  narrow  alleys  that  ran  everywhere  be- 
tween the  brown,  blind  houses.  In  them  there  was  shade  and 
silence  and  mystery.  Mustapha  strode  before  to  show  the  way, 
Domini  and  Androvsky  followed,  and  behind  glided  the  little 
mob  of  barefoot  inquisitors  in  long  shirts,  speechless  and  intent, 
and  always  hopeful  of  some  chance  scattering  of  money  hy  the 
wealthy  travellers. 

The  tumult  of  the  market-ptace  at  length  died  away,  and 
Domini  was  conscious  of  a  curious,  far-off  murmur.  At  first  it 
was  so  faint  that  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  it,  and  merely  felt  the 
soothing  influence  of  its  level  monotony.  But  as  they  walked  on 
it  grew  deeper,  stronger.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  countless 
multitudes  of  bees  buzzing  in  the  noon  among  flowers,  drowsily, 
ceaselessly.  She  5topp>ed  under  a  low  mud  arch  to  listen.  And 
when  she  listened,  standing  still,  a  feeling  of  awe  came  upon  her, 
and  she  knew  that  she  had  never  heard  such  a  strangely  impres- 
■ive,  strangely  suggestive  sound  before. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  she  said. 

She  looked  at  Androvsky. 

"I  don't  know,  Madame.     It  must  be  people." 

"  But  what  can  they  be  doing  ?  " 

"They  are  praying  in  the  mosque  where  Sidi-Zersour  is 
buried,"  said  Mustapha. 

Domini  remembered  the  perfume-seller.  This  was  the  sound 
she  had  heard  in  his  sunken  chamber,  infinitely  multiplied. 
They  went  on  a^ain  slowly.  Mustapha  had  lost  something  of 
his  flaring  manner,  and  his  gait  was  subdued.  He  walked  with 
a  sort  of  soft  caution,  like  a  man  approaching  holy  ground. 
And  Domini  was  moved  by  his  sudden  reverence.  It  was  im- 
pressive in  such  a  fierce  and  greedy  scoundrel.  The  level 
murmur  deepened,  strengthened.    All  the  empty  and  dim  alleys 
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surrounding  the  unseen  mosque  were  alive  with  it,  as  if  the  earth 
of  the  houses,  the  palm-wood  beams,  the  iron  bars  of  the  tiny, 
shuttered  windows,  the  very  thorns  of  the  brushwood  roofs  were 
praying  ceaselessly  and  intently  in  secret  under  voices.  This 
was  a  world  intense  with  prayer  as  a  flame  is  intense  with  heat, 
with  prayer  penetrating  and  compelling,  urgent  in  its  persistence, 
powerful  in  its  deep  and  sultry  concentration,  yet  almost  op- 
pressive, almost  terrible  in  its  monotony. 

"  Allah- Akbar !  Allah-Akbar  1 "  It  was  the  murmur  of  the 
desert  and  the  murmur  of  the  sun.  It  was  the  whisper  of  the 
mirage  and  of  the  airs  that  stole  among  the  palm  leaves.  It  was 
the  perpetual  heart-beat  of  this  world  that  was  engulfing  her, 
taking  her  to  its  warm  and  glowing  bosom  with  soft  and 
tyrannical  intention. 

"Allah!  Allah!  Allah!"  Surely  God  must  be  very  near, 
bending  to  such  an  everlasting  cry.  Never  before,  not  even 
when  the  bell  sounded  and  the  Host  was  raised,  had  Domini  felt 
the  nearness  of  God  to  His  world,  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
Creator  listening  to  His  creatures,  watching  them,  wanting  them, 
meaning  them  some  day  to  be  one  with  Him,  as  she  felt  it  now 
while  she  threaded  the  dingy  alleys  towards  these  countless  men 
who  prayed. 

Androvsky  was  walking  slowly  as  if  in  pain, 

"Your  shoulder  isn't  hurting  you?"  she  whispered. 

This  long  sound  of  prayer  moved  her  to  the  soul,  made  her 
feel  very  full  of  compassion  for  everybody  and  everything,  and 
as  if  prayer  were  a  cord  binding  the  world  together.  He  shook 
his  head  silently.  She  looked  at  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  moved 
also,  but  whether  as  she  was  she  could  not  tell.  His  face  was 
like  that  of  a  man  stricken  with  awe.  MusCapha  turned  round  to 
them.  The  everlasting  murmur  was  now  so  near  that  it  seemed 
to  be  within  thera,  as  if  they,  too,  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  Zerzour. 

"Follow  me  into  the  court,  Madame,"  Mustapha  said,  "and 
remain  at  the  door  while  I  fetch  the  slippers." 

They  turned  a  corner,  and  came  to  an  open  space  before  an 
archway,  which  led  into  the  first  of  the  courts  surrounding  the 
mosque.  Under  the  archway  Arabs  were  sitting  silently,  as  if 
immersed  in  profound  reveries.  They  did  not  move,  but  stared 
upon  the  strangers,  and  Domini  fancied  that  there  was  enmity  in 
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their  eyes.  Beyond  them,  upon  ^n  uneven  pavement  surrounded 
with  lofty  walls,  more  Arabs  were  gathered,  kneeling,  bowing 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  muttering  ceaseless  words  in  deep, 
almost  growling,  voices.  Their  fingers  slipped  over  the  beads  of 
the  chaplets  they  wore  round  thetr  necks,  and  Domini  thought 
of  her  rosary.  Some  prayed  alone,  removed  in  shady  comers, 
with  faces  turned  to  the  wall.  Others  were  gathered  into  knots. 
But  each  one  pursued  his  own  devotions,  immersed  in  a  strange, 
interior  solitude  to  which  surely  penetrated  an  unseen  ray  of 
sacred  light.  There  were  young  boys  praying,  and  old,  wrinkled 
men,  eagles  of  the  desert,  with  fierce  eyes  that  did  not  soften  as 
they  cried  the  greatness  of  Allah,  the  greatness  of  his  Prophet, 
but  gleamed  as  if  their  belief  were  a  thing  of  flame  and  bronze. 
The  boys  sometimes  glanced  at  each  other  while  they  prayed, 
and  after  each  glance  they  swayed  with  greater  violence,  and 
bowed  down  with  more  passionate  abasement.  The  vision  of 
prayer  had  stirred  them  to  a  young  longing  for  excess.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  flickered  through  them  and  turned  their 
worship  into  war. 

In  a  second  and  smaller  court  before  the  portal  of  the  mosque 
men  were  learning  the  Koran.  Dressed  in  white  they  sat  in  circles, 
holding  squares  of  some  material  that  looked  like  cardboard 
covered  with  minute  Arab  characters,  pretty,  symmetrical  curves 
and  lines,  dots  and  dashes.  The  teachers  squatted  in  the  midst, 
expounding  the  sacred  text  in  nasal  voices  with  a  swiftness  and 
vivacity  that  seemed  pugnacious.  There  was  violence  within 
these  courts.  Domini  could  imagine  the  worshippers  springing 
up  from  their  knees  to  tear  to  pieces  an  intruding  dc^  of  an 
unbeliever,  then  sinking  to  their  knees  again  while  the  blood 
trickled  over  the  sun-dried  pavement  and  the  lifeless  body  lay 
there  to  rot  and  draw  the  flies. 

"  Allah  1    Allah  I    Allah  1" 

There  was  something  imperious  in  such  ardent,  such  concen- 
trated and  untiring  worship,  a  demand  which  surely  could  not  be 
overiooked  or  set  aside.  The  Umeness,  the  half-heartedness  of 
Western  prayer  and  Westeni  praise  had  no  place  here.  This 
prayer  was  hot  as  the  sunlight,  this  praise  was  a  mounting  fire. 
The  breath  of  this  human  incense  was  as  the  breath  of  a  furnace 
pAuring  forth  to  the  gates  of  the  Paradise  of  Allah.     It  gave  to 
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Domini  a  quite  new  conception  of  religioOt  of  the  reUtion  be- 
tween Creator  and  created.  The  personal  pride  which,  like 
Uood  in  a  body,  nini  through  all  the  veins  of  the  mind  of 
Mohammedanism,  that  measureless  hauteur  which  sets  the  soul 
of  a  Sultan  in  the  twisted  frame  of  a  beggar  at  a  street  comer,  and 
makes  impressive,  even  almost  majestical,  the  filthy  marabout, 
quivering  with  palsy  and  devoured  by  disease,  who  squats  beneath 
a  holy  bush  thick  with  the  discoloured  rags  of  the  faithful,  was 
not  abased  at  the  shiine  of  the  warrior  Zerzour,  was  not  cast  off 
in  the  act  of  adoration.  These  Arabs  humbled  themselves  in  the 
body.  Their  foreheads  touched  the  stones.  By  their  attitudes 
they  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  make  themselves  even  with  the 
ground,  to  shrink  into  the  space  occupied  by  a  grain  of  sand. 
Yet  they  were  proud  in  the  presence  of  Allah,  as  if  the  firmness 
of  their  belief  in  him  and  his  right  dealing,  ihe  fury  of  theii 
contempt  and  hatred  for  those  who  looked  not  towards  Mecca 
□or  regarded  Ramadan,  gave  them  a  patent  of  nobility.  Despite 
their  genuflections  they  were  all  as  men  who  knew,  and  never 
forgot,  that  on  them  was  conferred  the  right  to  keep  on  their 
head-covering  in  the  presence  of  their  King.  With  their  closed 
eyes  they  looked  God  full  in  the  face.  Their  dull  and  growling 
murmur  had  the  majesty  of  thunder  rolling  through  the  sky. 

Mustapha  had  disappeared  within  the  mosque,  leaving  Domini 
and  Aodrovsky  for  the  moment  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  wor- 
shippers. From  the  shadowy  interior  came  forth  a  ceaseless 
sound  of  prayer  to  join  the  prayer  without.  There  was  a  narrow 
stone  seat  by  the  mosque  door  and  she  sat  down  upon  it.  She 
felt  suddenly  weary,  as  one  being  hypnotised  feels  weary  when 
the  body  and  spirit  begin  to  yield  to  the  spell  of  the  operator. 
Androvsky  remained  standing.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  she  thought  his  face  looked  almost  phantom-like, 
as  if  the  blood  had  sunk  away  from  it,  leaving  it  white  beneath 
the  brown  tint  set  there  by  the  sun.  He  sUyed  quite  still.  The 
dark  shadow  cast  by  the  towering  mosque  fell  upon  him,  and  bis 
immobile  figure  suggested  to  her  ranges  of  infinite  melancholy- 
She  sighed  as  one  oppressed.  There  was  an  old  man  praying 
near  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  interior.  He  was  very  thin,  almost  a  skeleton,  was 
dressed  in  rags  through  which  bts  copper-coloured  body,  sharp 
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with  8caTCe<oveTed  bones,  could  be  seen,  and  had  a  scanty  white 
beard  stidciog  up,  like  a  brush,  on  the  tip  of  his  pointed  chin. 
His  face,  worn  with  hardship  and  turned  to  the  likeness  of  parch- 
ment by  time  and  the  action  of  the  sun,  was  full  of  senile  Tenom ; 
and  his  toothless  mouth,  with  its  lips  folded  inwards,  moved  per- 
petually, as  if  he  were  trying  to  bite.  With  rhythmical  regularity, 
like  one  obeying  a  conductor,  he  shot  forth  his  arms  towards  the 
mosque  as  if  he  wished  to  strike  it,  withdrew  them,  paused,  then 
shot  them  forth  again.  And  as  his  arms  shot  forth  he  uttered  a 
prolonged  and  trembling  shriek,  full  of  weak,  yet  intense,  fury. 

He  was  surely  crying  out  upon  God,  denouncing  God  for  the 
evils  that  had  beset  his  nearly  ended  life.  Poor,  horrible  old 
man  I  Androvsky  was  closer  to  him  than  she  was,  but  did  not 
seem  to  notice  him.  Now  that  she  had  seen  him  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  him.  His  perpetual  gesture,  bis  perpetual  shriek, 
became  abominable  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  bowing  bodies  and 
the  humming  voices  of  prayer.  Each  time  he  struck  at  the 
mosque  and  uttered  his  piercing  cry  she  seemed  to  hear  an 
oath  spoken  in  a  sanctuary.  She  longed  to  slop  him.  This 
one  blasphemer  began  to  destroy  for  her  the  mystical  atmosphere 
created  by  the  multitudes  of  adorers,  and  at  last  she  could  no 
longer  endure  his  reiterated  enmity. 

She  touched  Androvsky's  arm.    He  started  and  looked  at  her. 

"That  old  man,"  she  whispered.  "Can't  you  speak  to 
him  ?  " 

Androvsky  glanced  at  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  Speak  to  him,  Madame  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  He — he's  horrible  1 " 

She  felt  a  sudden  disinclination  to  tell  Androvsky  why  the 
old  man  was  horrible  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  stop  him  from 
doing  that." 

Androvsky  bent  down  and  spoke  to  the  old  man  in  Arabic. 
He  shot  out  his  arms  and  reiterated  his  trembling  shriek.  It 
pierced  the  sound  of  prayer  as  lightning  pierces  cloud. 

Domini  got  up  quickly. 

"  I  can't  bear  it,"  she  said,  still  in  a  whisper.  "  It's  as  if  he 
were  cursing  God." 
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Androvsky  looked  at  the  old  mui  agaio,  this  time  with  pro- 
fouDd  attention. 

"Isn't  it?"  she  said.  "Isn't  it  as  if  he  were  curing  God 
while  the  whole  world  worshipped  i  And  that  one  07  of  batied 
seems  louder  than  the  piaiaes  of  the  whole  woild." 

"We  can't  stop  it." 

Something  in  his  voice  made  her  say  abruptly, — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  stop  it  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  The  old  man  stnick  at  the  mosque  and 
shrieked.    Domini  shuddered. 

"  I  can't  SUy  here,"  she  said. 

At  this  moment  Mustapha  appeared,  followed  by  the  guardian 
of  the  mosque,  who  carried  two  pairs  of  tattered  slippers. 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  must  take  off  their  boots.  Then  I 
will  show  the  mosque." 

Domini  put  on  the  slippers  hastily,  and  went  into  the  mosque 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  Androvsky  was  following.  And 
the  old  man's  furious  cry  pursued  her  through  the  doorway. 

Within  there  was  space  and  darkness.  The  darkness  seemed 
to  be  praying.  Vistas  of  yellowish-white  arches  stretched  away  in 
front,  to  right  and  left  On  the  floor,  covered  with  matting, 
quantities  of  shrouded  figures  knelt  and  swayed,  stood  up  sud- 
denly, knelt  again,  bowed  down  their  foreheads.  Preceded  by 
Mustapha  and  the  guide,  who  walked  on  their  stockinged  feet, 
Domini  slowly  threaded  her  way  among  them,  following  a  wind- 
ing path  whose  borders  were  praying  men.  To  prevent  her 
slippers  from  falling  oS  she  had  to  shuffle  along  without  lifting 
her  feet  from  the  ground.  With  the  regularity  of  a  beating  pulse 
the  old  man's  shriek,  fainter  now,  came  to  her  from  without.  But 
presently,  as  she  penetrated  farther  into  the  mosque,  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sound  of  prayer.  No  one  seemed  to  see  her  or 
to  know  that  she  was  there.  She  brushed  against  the  white 
garments  of  worshippers,  and  when  she  did  so  she  felt  as  if  she 
touched  the  hem  of  the  garments  of  mystery,  and  she  held  her 
habit  together  with  her  hands  lest  she  should  recall  even  one  of 
these  hearts  that  were  surely  very  far  off. 

Mustapha  and  the  guardian  stood  still  and  looked  round  at 
Domini.  Their  faces  were  solemn.  The  expression  of  greedy 
anxiety  had  gone  out  of  Mustapha's  eyes.    F«  the  moment  the 
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thought  of  money  had  been  driven  out  of  his  niod  b;  some 
gnver  pre-occupation.  She  saw  in  the  semi-darkness  two  wooden 
doors  set  between  pillais.  They  were  painted  green  and  red,  and 
fitstened  with  clamps  and  bolts  of  hammered  copper  that  looked 
enormously  old.  Against  them  were  nailed  two  pictures  of  winged 
horses  with  human  heads,  and  two  more  pictures  representing 
fantastical  towns  of  Eastern  houses  and  minarets  in  gold  on  a  red 
background.  Balls  of  purple  and  yellow  glass,  and  crystal  chande- 
liers, hung  from  the  high  ceiling  above  these  doors,  with  many 
ancient  lamps ;  and  two  tattered  and  dusty  banners  of  pale  pink 
and  white  silk,  fringed  with  gold  and  powdered  with  a  gold 
pattern  of  flowers,  were  tied  to  the  pillars  with  thin  cords  of 
camel's  hair. 

"  This  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi-Zerzour,"  whispered  Mustapba.  "  It 
is  opened  once  a  year." 

The  guardian  of  the  mosque  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  tomb. 

"  That  is  Mecca." 

Musupha  pointed  to  the  pictures  of  the  city.  Then  be,  too, 
dropped  down  and  pressed  his  forehead  against  the  matting. 
Domini  glanced  round  for  Androvsky.  He  was  not  there.  She 
stood  alone  before  the  tomb  of  Zerzour,  the  only  human  being  in 
the  great,  dim  building  who  was  not  worshipping.  And  she  felt 
a  terrible  isolation,  as  if  she  were  excommunicated,  as  if  she 
dared  not  pray,  for  a  moment  almost  as  if  the  God  to  whom  this 
torrent  of  worship  flowed  were  hostile  to  her  alone. 

Had  her  father  ever  felt  such  a  sensation  of  unutterable 
solitude  7 

It  passed  quickly,  and,  standing  under  the  votive  lamps  before 
the  painted  doors,  she  prayed  too,  silently.  She  shut  her  eyes 
and  imagined  a  church  of  her  religion — the  little  church  of  Beni- 
Mora.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  voice  of  prayer  all  about  her, 
the  voice  of  the  great  Catholic  Church,  But  that  was  not 
possible.  Even  when  she  saw  nothing,  and  turned  her  soul 
inward  upon  itself,  and  strove  to  set  this  new  world  into  which 
she  bad  come  far  off,  she  heard  in  the  long  murmur  that  filled 
it  a  sound  that  surely  rose  from  the  sand,  from  the  heart  and  the 
spirit  of  the  sand,  from  the  heart  and  the  spirit  of  desert  places, 
and  that  went  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  mosque  and  floated 
under  the  arches  through  the  doorway,  above  the  palms  and  the 
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flat-roofed  houses,  and  that  winged  its  fierce  way,  like  a  desert 
eagle,  towards  the  sun. 

Mustapha's  hand  was  on  her  arm.  The  guardian,  too,  had 
risen  from  his  knees  and  drawn  from  his  robe  and  lit  a  candle. 
She  came  to  a  tiny  doorway,  passed  through  it  and  began  to 
mount  a  winding  stair.  The  sound  of  prayer  mounted  with  her 
from  the  mosque,  and  when  she  came  out  upon  the  platform  en- 
closed in  the  summit  of  the  minaret  she  heard  it  still  and  it  was 
multiplied.  For  all  the  voices  from  the  outside  couits  joined  it, 
and  many  voices  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  round  about. 

Men  were  praying  there  too,  praying  in  the  glare  of  the  sun 
opoo  their  housetops.  She  saw  them  from  the  minaret,  and  she 
saw  the  town  that  had  sprung  up  round  the  tomb  of  the  saint, 
and  all  the  palms  of  the  oasis,  and  beyond  them  immeaauiabie 
spaces  of  d^rt 

"  AUab-Akbar  I    Allah-Akbar  1 " 

She  was  above  the  eternal  cry  now.  She  had  mounted  like 
a  prayer  towards  the  sun,  like  a  living,  pulsing  prayer,  like  the 
soul  of  prayer.  She  gazed  at  the  far-off  desert  and  saw  prayer 
travelling,  the  soul  of  prayer  travelling — whither?  Where  was 
the  end  ?  Where  was  the  halting-place,  with  at  last  the  pitched 
tent,  the  camp  fires,  and  the  long,  the  long  repose  ? 

When  she  came  down  and  reached  the  court  she  found  the 
old  man  still  striking  at  the  mosque  and  shrieking  out  his 
trembling  imprecation.  And  she  found  Androvsky  still  stand- 
ing by  him  with  fascinated  eyes. 

She  had  mounted  with  the  voice  of  prayer  into  the  sunshine, 
surely  a  little  way  towards  God. 

Androvsky  bad  remained  in  the  dark  shadow  with  a  curse. 

It  was  foolish,  perhaps — a  woman's  vagrant  fancy — but  she 
wished  be  had  mounted  with  her. 
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THE    GARDEN 


IT  was  noon  in  the  desert. 
The  voice  of  the  Mueddin  died  away  on  the  minaret,  and 
the  golden  silence  that  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sun  sank 
down  once  more  softly  over  everything.  Nature  seemed  on- 
naturally  still  in  the  heat.  The  slight  winds  vrere  not  at  play, 
and  the  palms  of  Beni-Mora  stood  motionless  as  palm  trees  in  a 
dream.  The  day  was  like  a  dream,  intense  and  passionate,  yet 
touched  with  something  unearthly,  something  almost  spiritual. 
In  the  cloudless  blue  of  the  sky  there  seemed  a  m^cal  depth, 
regions  of  colour  infinitely  prolonged.  In  the  vision  of  the 
distances,  where  desert  blent  with  sky,  earth  surely  curving  up 
to  meet  the  downward  curving  heaven,  the  dimness  was  like  a 
voice  whispering  strange  petitions.  The  ranges  of  mountains 
slept  in  the  burning  sand,  and  the  light  slept  in  their  clefts  like 
the  languid  in  cool  places.  For  there  was  a  glorious  languor 
even  in  the  light,  as  if  the  sun  were  faintly  oppressed  by  the 
marvel  of  his  power.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
remote  desert  was  not  obscured,  but  was  impregnated  with  the 
mystery  that  is  the  wonder  child  of  shadows.  The  far-off  gold 
that  kept  it  seemed  to  contain  a  secret  darkness.  In  the  oasis 
of  Beni-Mora  men,  who  had  slowly  roused  themselves  to  pray, 
sank  down  to  sleep  again  in  the  warm  twilight  of  shrouded 
gardens  or  the  warm  night  of  windowless  rooms. 

In  the  garden  of  Count  Anteoni  Larbi's  flute  was  silent 

"  It  is  like  noon  in  a  mirage,"  Domini  said  softly. 

Count  Anteoni  nodded. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  looking  at  myself  a  long  way  off,"  she 
added.  "As  if  I  saw  myself. as  I  saw  the  grey  sea  and  the 
islands  on  the  way  to  Sidi-Zerzour.  What  magic  there  is  here. 
And  I  can't  get  accustomed  to  it.  Each  day  I  wonder  at  it  more 
and  find  it  more  inexplicable.     It  almost  frightens  me." 
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"  You  could  be  frightened  ?  " 

"  Not  easily  by  outside  things — at  least  I  hope  not." 

"By  what  then?" 

"  1  scarcely  know.  Sometimes  I  think  all  the  outside  thingSi 
which  do  what  aie  called  the  violent  deeds  in  life,  aie  tame,  and 
timid,  and  ridiculously  impotent  in  comparison  with  the  things 
we  can't  see,  which  do  the  deeds  we  can't  describe-" 

"  In  the  mirage  of  this  land  you  begin  to  see  the  exterior  life 
as  a  mirage?    You  are  learning,  you  are  learning."    - 

There  was  a  creeping  sound  of  something  that  was  almost 
impish  in  his  voice. 

"  Are  you  a  secret  agent  ? "  Domini  asked  him. 

"  Of  whom,  Madame  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  She  seemed  to  be  considering.  He  watched 
her  with  curiosity  in  his  bright  eyes. 

"Of  the  desert,"  she  answered  at  length,  quite  seriously. 

"  A  secret  agent  has  always  a  definite  object.    What  is  mine  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  know  ?   How  can  I  tell  what  the  desert  desires  ?  " 

"  Already  you  personify  it  I  " 

The  network  of  wrinkles  showed  itself  in  his  brown  face  as  he 
smiled,  surely  with  triumph. 

"I  think  I  did  that  from  the  first,"  she  answered  gravely. 
"I  know  I  did-" 

"And  what  sort  of  personage  does  the  desert  seem  to  you?" 

"You  ask  me  a  great  many  questions  to-day." 

"Mirage  questions,  perhaps.  Forgive  me.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  question — or  is  it  the  demand  ? — of  the  desert  in  this  noon- 
tide hour,  the  greatest  hour  of  all  the  twenty-four  in  such  a  land 
as  this." 

They  were  silent  again,  watching  the  noon,  listening  to  it, 
feeling  it,  as  they  had  been  silent  when  the  Mueddin's  nasal  voice 
rose  in  the  call  to  prayer. 

Count  Anteoni  stood  in  the  sunshine  by  the  low  white  parapet 
of  the  garden.  Domini  sat  on  a  low  chair  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
a  great  jamelon  tree.  At  her  feet  was  a  bush  of  vivid  scarlet 
geraniums,  against  which  her  white  linen  dress  looked  curiously 
blanched.  There  was  a  half-drowsy,  yet  imaginative  light  in  her 
gipsy  eyes,  and  her  motionless  figure,  her  quiet  hands,  covered 
with  white  gbves,  lying  loosely  in  her  lap,  looked  attentive  and 
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yet  languid,  as  if  some  spell  began  to  bind  her  but  had  not  com- 
pleted its  work  of  stilling  all  the  pulses  of  life  that  throbbed  within 
her.  And  in  truth  there  was  a  spell  upon  her,  the  spell  of  the 
golden  noon.  By  turns  she  gave  herself  to  it  consciously,  then 
consciously  strove  to  deny  herself  to  its  subtle  summons.  And 
each  time  she  tried  to  withdraw  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  spell 
was  a  little  stronger,  her  power  a  little  weaker.  Then  her  lips 
curved  in  a  smile  that  was  neither  joyous  nor  sad,  that  was  per- 
haps rather  part  perplexed  and  part  expectant. 

After  a  minute  of  this  silence  Count  Anteoni  drew  back  from 
the  sun  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside  Domini.  He  took  out 
his  watch. 

"  Twenty-five  minutes,"  he  said, "  and  my  guests  will  be  here." 

"  Guests ! "  she  said  with  an  accent  of  surprise. 

"  I  invited  the  priest  to  make  an  even  number." 

"Oht" 

"  You  dcm't  dislike  him  ?  " 

"  I  like  him.     I  respect  him." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you  aren't  pleased  ?  " 

Domini  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"Why  did  you  invite  Father  Roubier?"  she  said. 

"  Isn't  four  better  than  three  7 " 

"You  don't  want  to  tell  me." 

"  I  am  a  little  malicious.  You  have  divined  it  so  why  should 
I  not  acknowledge  it  I  asked  Father  Roubier  because  I  wished 
to  see  the  man  of  prayer  with  the  man  who  fled  from  prayer." 

"  Mussulman  prayer,"  she  said  quickly. 

"Prayer,"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  peculiarly  harsh  at  that  moment  It  grated 
like  an  instrument  on  a  rough  surface.  Domini  knew  that 
secretly  he  was  standing  up  for  the  Arab  faith,  that  her  hist 
words  had  seemed  to  strike  against  the  religion  of  the  people 
whom  he  loved  with  an  odd,  concealed  passion  whose  fire  she 
began  to  feel  at  moments  as  she  grew  to  know  him  better. 

It  was  pUin  from  their  manner  to  each  other  that  their  for- 
mer slight  acquaintance  had  moved  towards  something  like  a 
pleasant  friendship. 

Domini  looked  as  if  she  were  no  longer  a  woBda-stricken 
sight-seer  in  this  marvellouB  garden  of  the  sun,  but  as  if  she  had 
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become  familiar  with  it  Yet  her  wonder  was  not  gone.  It  was 
only  different.  There  was  less  sheer  amazement,  more  affection 
in  it.  As  she  had  said,  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to  the 
m^ic  of  Africa.  Its  strangeness,  its  contrasts  still  startled  and 
moved  her.  But  she  b^an  to  feel  as  if  she  belonged  to  Beni- 
Mora,  as  if  Beni-Mora  would  perhaps  miss  her  a  little  if  she  went 
away. 

Ten  days  had  passed  since  the  ride  to  Sidi-Zerzoui — days 
rather  like  a  dream  to  Domini 

What  she  had  sought  in  coming  to  Beni-Mora  she  was  surely 
finding.  Her  act  was  bringing  forth  its  fruit.  She  had  put  a  gulf, 
in  which  rolled  the  sea,  between  the  land  of  the  old  life  and  the 
land  in  which  at  least  the  new  life  was  to  begin.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  severance  had  acted  upon  her  like  a  blow  that  does 
not  stun  but  wakens.  The  days  went  like  a  dream,  but  in  the 
dream  there  was  the  stir  of  birth.  Her  lassitude  was  permanently 
gone.  There  had  been  no  returning  after  the  first  hours  of  ex- 
citement The  frost  that  had  numbed  her  senses  had  utterly 
melted  away.  Who  could  be  frost-bound  in  this  land  of  fire? 
She  had  longed  for  peace  and  she  was  surely  finding  it,  but  it  was 
a  peace  without  stagnation.  Hope  dwelt  in  it,  and  expectancy, 
vague  but  persistent.  As  to  forgetful ness,  sometimes  she  woke 
from  the  dream  and  was  almost  dazed,  almost  ashamed  to  think 
bow  much  she  was  forgetting,  and  how  quickly.  Her  European 
life  and  friends — some  of  them  intimate  and  close — were  hke  a 
far-off  cloud  on  the  horizon,  flying  still  farther  before  a  steady 
wind  that  set  from  her  to  it.  Soon  it  would  disappear,  would  be 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  Now  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  fierce  ob- 
stinacy, she  tried  to  stay  the  flight  she  bad  desired,  and  desired 
still.  She  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  remember.  It's  contemptible 
to  forget  like  this.  Ifs  weak  to  be  able  to."  Then  she  looked 
at  the  mountains  or  the  desert,  at  two  Arabs  playing  the  ladies' 
game  under  the  shadow  of  a  cafi  wall,  or  at  a  girl  in  dusty  orange 
filling  a  goatskin  pitcher  at  a  well  beneath  a  palm  tree,  and  she 
succumbed  to  the  lulling  influence,  smiling  as  they  smile  who  hear 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

She  heard  them  perhaps  most  clearly  when  she  wandered  in 
Count  Anteoni's  garden.  He  had  made  her  free  of  it  in  their 
first  interview.    She  had  ventured  to  take  him  at  his  word,  know- 
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ing  that  if  he  repented  she  would  divine  it  He  had  made  her 
feel  that  he  had  not  repented.  Sometimes  she  did  not  see  him  as 
she  threaded  the  sandy  alleys  between  the  little  rills,  hearing  the 
distant  song  of  Larbi's  amorous  Ante,  or  sat  in  the  dense  shade  of 
the  trees  watching  through  a  window-space  of  quivering  golden 
leaves  the  passing  of  the  caravans  along  the  desert  tracks.  Some- 
times a  little  wreath  of  ascending  smoke,  curling  above  the  purple 
petals  of  bougainvillea,  or  the  red  cloud  of  oleanders,  told  her  of 
his  presence  in  some  retired  thinking-place.  Oftener  he  joined 
her,  with  an  easy  politeness  that  did  not  conceal  his  oddity  but 
clothed  it  in  a  pleasant  garment,  and  they  talked  for  a  while  or 
stayed  for  a  while  in  an  agreeable  silence  that  each  felt  to  be 
sympathetic. 

Domini  thought  of  him  as  a  new  spedes  of  man — a  hermit  of 
the  world.  He  knew  the  world  and  did  not  hate  it.  His  satire 
was  rarely  quite  ungentle.  He  did  not  strike  her  as  a  disappointed 
man  who  fled  to  solitude  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  rather  as  an 
im^native  man  with  an  unusual  feeling  for  romance,  and  per- 
haps a  desire  for  freedom  that  the  normal  civilised  life  restrained 
too  much.  He  loved  thought  as  many  love  conversation,  silence 
as  some  love  music.  Now  and  then  he  said  asador  bitter  thing. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to  be  near  to  something  stern.  Sometimes 
she  felt  as  if  there  were  a  secret  link  which  connected  him  with 
the  perfume-seller  in  his  little  darkened  chamber,  with  the  legions 
who  prayed  about  the  tomb  of  Sidi-Zerzour.  But  these  moments 
were  rare.  As  a  rule  he  was  whimsical  and  kind,  with  the  kind- 
ness of  a  good-hearted  man  who  was  human  even  in  his  detach- 
ment from  ordinary  humanity.  His  humour  was  a  salt  with  plenty 
of  savour.  His  imagination  was  of  a  sort  which  interested  and 
even  charmed  her. 

She  felt,  too,  that  she  interested  him  and  that  he  was  a  man 
not  readily  interested  in  ordinary  human  beings.  He  had  seen 
too  many  and  judged  too  shrewdly  and  too  swiftly  to  be  easily 
held  for  very  long.  She  had  no  ambition  to  hold  him,  and  had 
never  in  her  life  consciously  striven  to  attract  or  retain  any  man, 
but  she  was  woman  enough  to  find  his  obvious  pleasure  in  her 
society  agreeable.  She  thought  that  her  genuine  adoration  of  the 
garden  he  had  made,  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  set,  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with  the  happy  nature  of  their  intercourse.     For  she 
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felt  certain  that  beneath  the  light  satire  of  his  manner,  his  often 
smiling  airs  of  detachment  and  quiet  independence,  there  was 
something  that  could  seek  almost  with  passion,  that  could  cling 
with  resolution,  that  could  even  love  with  persistence.  And  she 
fancied  that  he  sought  in  the  desert,  that  he  clung  to  its  mystery, 
that  he  loved  it  and  the  garden  he  had  created  in  it.  Once  she 
had  laughingly  called  him  a  desert  spirit.  He  had  smiled  as  if 
with  contentment. 

They  knew  little  of  each  other,  yet  they  had  become  friends 
in  the  garden  which  he  never  left. 

One  day  she  said  to  him, — 

"  You  love  the  desert.     Why  do  you  never  go  into  it  ?  " 

"!  prefer  to  watch  it,"  he  replied.  "When  you  are  in  the 
desert  it  bewilders  you." 

She  remembered  what  she  had  felt  during  her  first  ride  with 
Androvsky. 

"  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  it,"  she  said  challengingly. 

"  Pear  is  sometimes  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  he  answered. 
"But  you  are  without  it,  I  know." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Every  day  I  see  you  galloping  away  into  the  sun." 

She  thought  there  was  a  faint  sound  of  warning — or  was  it  of 
rebuke — in  his  voice.    It  made  her  feel  defiant. 

"I  think  you  lose  a  great  deal  by  not  galloping  into  the  sua 
too,"  she  said. 

"  But  if  I  don't  ride  ? " 

That  made  her  think  of  Androvsky  and  his  angry  resolution. 
It  had  not  been  the  resolution  of  a  day.  Wearied  and  stiffened 
as  he  had  been  by  the  expedition  to  Sidi-Zerzour,  actually  injured 
by  his  fall — she  knew  from  Batouch  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
call  in  the  Beni-Mora  doctor  to  bandage  his  shoulder — she  had 
been  roused  at  dawn  on  the  day  following  by  his  tread  on  the 
verandah.  She  had  lain  still  while  it  descended  the  sUircase,  but 
then  the  sharp  neighing  of  a  horse  bad  awakened  an  irresistible 
curiosity  in  her.  She  had  got  op,  wrapped  herself  in  a  fur  coat 
and  slipped  out  on  to  the  verandah.  The  sun  was  not  above  the 
horizon  line  of  the  desert,  but  the  darkness  of  night  was  melting 
into  a  luminous  grey-  The  air  was  almost  cold.  The  palms 
looked  spectral,  even  terrible,  the  empty  and  silent  gardens 
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■neluicholy  and  dangerous.  It  was  not  an  hour  for  activity,  for 
determination,  but  for  reverie,  for  apprehension. 

Below,  a  sleepy  Arab  boy,  his  hood  drawn  over  bis  head,  held 
the  chestnut  horse  by  the  bridle.  Androvsky  came  out  from  the 
arcade.  He  wore  a  cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyebrows,  which 
changed  his  appearance,  giving  him,  as  seen  from  above,  the  look 
of  a  groom  or  stable  hand.  He  stood  for  a  minute  and  stared  at 
the  horse.  Then  he  limped  round  to  the  left  side  and  carefully 
mounted,  following  out  the  directions  Domini  had  given  him  the 
previous  day :  to  avoid  touching  the  animal  with  his  foot,  to  have 
the  rein  in  his  fingers  before  leaving  the  ground,  and  to  come 
down  in  the  saddle  as  lightly  as  possible.  She  noted  that  all  her 
hints  were  taken  with  infinite  precaution.  Once  on  the  horse  he 
tried  to  sit  up  straight,  but  found  the  effort  too  great  in  his  weary 
and  tniiised  condition.  He  leaned  forward  over  the  saddle  peak, 
and  rode  away  in  the  luminous  greyness  towards  the  desert. 
The  horse  went  quietly,  as  if  affected  by  the  mystery  of  the  still 
hour.  Horse  and  rider  disappeared.  The  Arab  boy  wandered 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  But  Domini  remained  looking 
after  Androvsky.  She  saw  nothing  but  the  grim  palms  and  the 
spectral  atmosphere  in  which  the  desert  lay.  Yet  she  did  not 
move  till  a  red  spear  was  thrust  up  out  of  the  east  towards  the 
last  waning  star. 

He  had  gone  to  learn  his  lesson  in  the  desert. 

Three  days  afterwards  she  rode  with  him  again.  She  did  not 
let  him  know  of  her  presence  on  the  verandah,  and  be  said 
nothing  of  bis  departure  in  the  dawn.  He  spoke  very  little  and 
seemed  much  occupied  with  his  horse,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
more  than  determined — that  he  was  apt  at  acquiring  control  of  a 
physical  exercise  new  to  him.  His  great  strength  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  Only  a  man  hard  in  the  body  could  have  so  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  first  day  of  defeat  and  struggle. 
His  absolute  reticence  about  his  efforts  and  the  iron  will  that 
prompted  them  pleased  Domini.   She  found  them  worthy  of  a  man 

She  rode  with  him  on  three  occasions,  twice  in  the  oasis 
through  the  brown  villages,  once  out  into  the  desert  on  the 
caravan  road  that  Batoach  had  told  her  led  at  last  to  Tom- 
bouctou.  They  did  not  travel  far  along  it,  but  Domini  knew  at 
once  that  this  route  held  more  fascination  for  her  than  the  route 
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ta  SidiZerzour.  There  was  far  more  sand  in  this  region  of  the 
desert  The  little  bumps  crowned  with  the  scrub  the  camels 
feed  on  were  fewer,  so  that  the  flatness  of  the  ground  was  more 
definite.  Here  and  there  large  dunes  of  golden-coloured  sand 
rose,  some  straight  as  city  walls,  some  curved  like  seats  in  an 
amphitheatre,  others  indented,  crenellated  like  battlements,  un- 
dulating in  beast-like  shapes.  The  distant  panorama  of  desert 
was  unbroken  by  any  visible  oasis  and  powerfully  suggested 
Eternity  to  Domini. 

"  When  I  go  out  into  the  desert  for  my  long  journey  I  shall 
go  by  this  road,"  she  said  to  Androvsky. 

"  You  are  going  on  a  journey? "  be  said,  looking  at  her  as  if 
startled. 

"  Some  day." 

"All  alone!"' 

"  I  suppose  I  must  take  a  caravan,  two  or  three  Arabs,  some 
horses,  a  tent  or  two.  It's  easy  to  manage.  Batouch  will  arrange 
it  for  me." 

Androvsky  still  looked  startled,  and  half  angry  she  thought 
They  had  pulled  up  their  horses  among  the  siuid  dunes.  It  was 
near  sunset,  and  the  breath  of  evening  was  in  the  air,  making  its 
coolness  even  more  ethereal,  more  thinly  pure  than  in  the  day- 
time. The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  when  they  glanced 
back  they  could  see  the  flag  fluttering  upon  the  white  tower  of 
the  great  hotel  of  Beni-Mora,  many  kilometres  away  among  the 
palms ;  so  still  that  they  could  hear  the  bark  of  a  Kabyle  dog  far 
off  near  a  nomad's  tent  pitched  in  the  green  land.by  the  water- 
springs  of  old  Beni-Mora.  When  they  looked  in  front  of  them 
they  seemed  to  see  thousands  of  leagues  of  flatness,  stretching  on 
and  on  till  the  pale  yellowish  brown  of  it  grew  darker,  me^ed 
into  a  strange  blueness,  like  the  blue  of  a  hot  mist  above  a 
southern  lake,  then  into  violet,  then  into--the  thing  they  could  not 
see,  the  summoning  thing  whose  voice  Domini's  imagination  beard, 
like  a  remote  and  thrilling  echo,  whenever  she  was  in  the  desert. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  going  on  a  journey,  Madame," 
Androvsky  said. 

"Don't  you  remember  P"  she  rejoined  laughingly.  "That  I 
told  you  on  the  tower  I  thought  peace  must  dwell  out  there. 
Well,  some  day  I  shall  set  out  to  find  it." 
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"  That  seems  a  long  time  ago,  Madame,"  he  muttered. 

Sometimes,  when  speaking  to  her,  he  dropped  bis  voice  till 
she  could  scarcely  bear  hico,  and  sounded  like  a  man  commun- 
ing with  himself. 

A  red  light  from  the  sinking  sun  fell  upon  the  dunes.  As 
they  rode  back  over  tbem  theii  boises  seemed  to  be  wading 
through  a  silent  sea  of  blood.  The  sky  in  the  west  looked  like 
an  enormous  conflagration,  in  which  tortured  things  were 
struggling  and  lifting  twisted  arms. 

Domini's  acquaintance  with  Androvsky  had  not  progressed 
so  easily  and  pleasantly  as  ber  intercourse  with  Count  Anteont. 
She  recognised  that  he  was  what  is  called  a  "difficult  man." 
Now  and  then,  as  if  under  the  prompting  influence  of  some 
secret  and  violent  emotion,  he  spoke  with  apparent  naturalness, 
spoke  perhaps  out  of  his  heart.  Each  time  he  did  so  she  noticed 
that  there  was  something  of  either  doubt  or  amazement  in  what 
he  said.  She  gathered  that  he  was  slow  to  rely,  quick  to  mis- 
trusL  She  gathered,  too,  that  very  many  things  surprised  him, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  bid  nearly  all  of  them  from  her,  and  would — 
had  not  his  own  will  sometimes  betrayed  him — have  hidden  all. 
His  reserve  was  as  intense  as  everything  about  him.  There  vras 
a  fierceness  in  it  that  revealed  its  existence.  He  always  conveyed 
to  ber  a  feeling  of  strength,  physical  and  mentaL  Yet  he  always 
conveyedj  too,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  To  a  woman  of  Domini's 
temperament  uneasiness  usually  implies  a  public  or  secret  weak- 
ness. In  Aodrovsky's  she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  passion,  as  if  it 
were  one  to  dash  obstacles  aside,  to  break  through  doors  of  iron, 
to  rush  out  into  the  open.  And  then — what  then?  To  tremble 
at  the  world  before  him  t  At  what  he  had  done  ?  She  did  not 
know.  But  she  did  know  that  even  in  his  uneasiness  there 
seemed  to  be  fibre,  muscle,  sinew,  nerve— all  which  goes  to  make 
strength,  swiftness. 

Speech  was  smgularly  difficult  to  him.  Silence  seemed  to  be 
natural,  not  irksome.  After  a  few  words  he  fell  into  it  and  re- 
mained in  it.  And  he  was  less  self-conscious  in  silence  than  ia 
speech.  He  seemed,  she  fancied,  to  feel  himself  safer,  mme  a 
man  when  he  was  not  speaking.  To  him  the  use  of  words  was 
surely  like  a  yielding. 

He  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  making  his  presence  felt  when 
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he  was  silent,  as  if  directly  he  ceased  from  speaking  the  flame  in 
him  was  fanned  and  leaped  up  at  the  outside  wotld  beyond  its 
bars. 

She  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not. 

If  anyone  had  asked  her,  before  she  came  to  Beni-Mora, 
whether  it  wouid  be  possible  for  her  to  take  four  solitary  rides 
with  a  man,  to  meet  him — if  only  for  a  few  minutes — every  day 
of  ten  days,  to  sit  opposite  to  him,  and  not  far  from  him,  at  meals 
during  the  same  space  of  time,  and  to  be  unable  to  say  to  herself 
whether  be  was  or  was  not  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education — 
feeling  set  aside — she  would  have  answered  without  hesitation  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Yet  so  it  was.  She  could  not 
decide.  She  could  not  place  him.  She  could  not  imagine  what 
his  parentage,  what  his  youth,  his  manhood  had  been.  She 
could  not  fancy  him  in  any  environment—save  that  golden  light, 
that  blue  radiance,  in  which  she  had  first  consciously  and  fully 
met  him  face  to  face.  She  could  not  hear  him  in  converse  with 
any  set  of  men  or  women,  or  invent,  in  her  mind,  what  he  might 
be  likely  to  say  to  them.  She  could  not  conceive  him  bound  by 
any  ties  of  home,  or  family,  mother,  sister,  wife,  child.  When  she 
looked  at  him,  thought  about  him,  be  presented  himself  to  her 
atone,  like  a  thing  in  the  air. 

Yet  he  was  more  male  than  other  men,  breathed  humanity — 
of  some  kind — as  fire  breathes  heat 

The  child  there  was  in  him  almost  confused  her,  made  her 
wonder  whether  long  contact  with  the  world  had  tarnished  her 
own  original  simplicity.  But  she  only  saw  the  child  in  bim  now 
and  then,  and  she  fancied  that  it,  too,  he  was  anxious  to  conceal. 

This  man  had  certainly  a  power  to  rouse  feeling  in  others. 
She  knew  it  by  her  own  experience.  By  turns  he  bad  made  her 
feel  motherly,  protecting,  curious,  constrained,  passionate, 
energetic,  timid — yes,  almost  timid  and  shy.  No  other  human 
being  had  ever,  even  at  moments,  thus  got  the  better  of  her 
natural  audacity,  lack  of  self-consciousness  and  inherent,  almost 
boyish,  boldness.  Nor  was  she  aware  what  it  was  in  bim  which 
sometimes  made  her  uncerUin  of  herself. 

She  wondered.     But  he  often  woke  up  wonder  in  her. 

Despite  their  rides,  their  momenta  of  intercourse  in  the  hotel, 
on  the  verandah,  she  scarcely  felt  more  intimate  with  him  than 
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she  bad  at  first  Sometimes  indeed  she  thought  that  she  felt 
less  so,  that  the  moment  when  the  train  ran  out  of  the  tunnd 
into  the  blue  country  was  the  moment  in  which  they  had  been 
nearest  to  each  other  since  they  trod  the  verges  of  each  other's 
lives. 

She  had  never  definitely  said  to  herself,  **  Do  I  Uke  him  or 
dislike  him  ?  " 

Now,  as  she  sat  with  Count  Anteoni  watching  the  noon,  the 
haif'drowsy,  half-imaginative  expression  had  gone  out  of  her  face- 
She  looked  rather  rigid,  rather  formidable. 

Androvsky  and  Count  Anteoni  had  never  met  The  Count 
had  seen  Androvsky  in  the  distance  from  his  garden  more  than 
once,  hut  Androvsky  had  not  seen  him.  The  meeting  that  was 
about  to  take  place  was  due  to  Domini.  She  had  spoken  to 
Androvsky  on  several  occasions  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  this 
desert  garden. 

"  It  is  like  a  garden  of  the  AraMan  lights,"  she  bad  said.' 

He  did  not  look  enlightened,  and  she  was  moved  to  ask  him 
abruptly  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  famous  book.  He  had  not 
A  doubt  came  to  her  whether  he  bad  ever  even  heard  of  it.  She 
mentioned  the  fact  of  Count  Anteoni's  having  made  the  garden, 
and  spoke  of  him,  sketching  lightly  his  whimsicality,  his  affection 
for  the  Arabs,  his  love  of  solitude  and  of  African  life.  She  also 
mentioned  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Konan. 

"  But  scarcely  of  the  black  world  I  should  imagine,"  she 
added. 

Androvsky  said  nothing. 

"  You  should  go  and  see  the  garden,"  she  continued.  "  Count 
Anteoni  allows  visitors  to  explore  it" 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  beautiful,  Madame,"  he  replied, 
rather  coldly,  she  thought 

He  did  not  say  that  he  would  go. 

As  the  garden  won  upon  her,  as  its  enchanted  mystery,  the 
airy  wonder  of  its  shadowy  places,  the  glory  of  its  trembling 
golden  vistas,  the  restfulness  of  its  green  defiles,  the  strange, 
almost  unearthly  peace  that  reigned  within  it  embalmed  ber  spirit, 
as  she  learned  not  only  to  marvel  at  it,  to  be  entranced  by  it,  but 
to  feel  at  home  in  it  and  love  it,  she  was  conscious  of  a  persistent 
desire  that  Androvsky  should  know.it  too. 
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Perhaps  his  (logged  determination  about  the  riding  bad 
touched  her  more  than  she  was  aware.  She  often  saw  beTore  her 
the  bent  f^re,  that  loolied  tired,  riding  alone  into  the  luminous 
grey ;  starting  thus  early  that  his  act,  humble  and  determined, 
■night  not  be  known  by  her.  He  did  not  know  that  she  had  seen 
him,  not  only  on  that  morning,  but  on  many  subsequent  morn- 
ings, setting  forth  to  study  the  new  art  in  the  solitude  of  the  still 
hours.  But  the  fact  that  she  had  seen,  had  watched  till  horse 
and  rider  vanished  beyond  the  palms,  had  understood — why, 
perhaps  moved  her  to  this  permanent  wish  that  he  could  share 
her  pleasure  in  the  garden,  know  it  as  she  did. 

She  did  not  argue  with  herself  about  the  matter.  She  onljt 
knew  that  she  wished,  that  presently  she  meant  Androvsky  to 
pass  through  the  white  gate  and  be  met  on  the  sand  by  Sma&i 
with  his  rose. 

One  day  Count  Anteon!  had  asked  her  whether  she  had  made 
acqtiaintance  with  the  man  who  liad  fled  from  prayer. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     "You  know  it." 

"How?" 

"  We  have  ridden  to  Sidi-Zerzour." 

"  I  am  not  always  by  the  wall." 

"No,  but  I  think  you  were  that  day.", 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  were." 

He  did  not  either  acknowledge  or  deny  it 

"  He  has  never  been  to  see  my  garden,"  he  said. 

"No." 

*'  He  ought  to  come." 

"I  have  told  him  so." 

"Ah  7    Is  he  coming  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,". 

"  Persuade  him  to.  I  have  a  pride  in  my  garden — ob,  you 
have  no  idea  what  a  pride  1  Any  neglect  of  it,  any  indifference 
about  it  rasps  me,  plays  upon  the  raw  nerve  each  one  of  us 
possesses." 

He  spoke  smilingly.  She  did  not  know  what  he  was  feeling, 
whether  the  remote  thinker  or  the  imp  within  him  was  at  work  or 
pUy. 

"  I  doubt  if  he  is  a  man  to  be  easily  persuaded,"  she  said. 
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"  Perhaps  not — persuade  him." 

After  a  moment  Domini  said, — 

"  I  wonder,  whether  you  recognise  that  there  are  obstacles 
which  the  human  will  can't  n^otiate?" 

"  I  could  scarcely  live  where  I  do  without  recognising  that 
the  grains  of  sand  are  often  driven  by  the  wind.  But  when  there 
is  no  wind  !  " 

"  They  lie  still  ?  " 

"  And  are  the  desert.     I  want  to  have  a  strange  experience." 

"What?" 

"A file  in  my  garden." 

"  A  fantasia  ?  " 

"  Something  far  more  banal.  A  lunch  party,  a  dtjeuner. 
Will  you  honour  me?  " 

"  By  breakfasting  with  you  ?    Yes,  of  course.    Thank  yon." 

"  And  will  you  bring — the  second  sun  worshipper  ?  " 

She  looked  into  the  Count's  small,  shining  eyes. 

*'  Monsieur  Androvsky  \ " 

"  If  that  is  bis  name.  I  can  send  him  an  invitation,  of 
course.     But  that's  rather  formal,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  fornoal." 

"  On  what  day  do  you  ask  us  ?  " 

"  Any  day — Friday." 

"  And  why  do  you  ask  us  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  overcome  this  indifference  to  my  garden.  It  hurts 
me  not  only  in  my  pride  but  in  my  affections." 

The  whole  thing  had  been  like  a  sort  of  serious  game. 
Domini  had  not  said  that  she  would  convey  the  odd  invitation  ; 
but  when  she  was  alone,  and  thought  of  the  way  in  which  Count 
Anteoni  had  said  "  Persuade  him,"  she  knew  she  would,  and  she 
meant  Androvsky  to  accept  it.  This  was  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  in  company  with  another  man,  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  read,  travelled,  thought  and  doubtless  lived. 

She  asked  him  that  evening,  and  saw  the  red,  that  came  as  it 
comes  in  a  boy's  face,  mount  to  his  forehead. 

"Everybody  who  comes  to  Beni-Mora  comes  to  see  the 
garden,"  she  said  berore  he  could  reply.  "  Count  Anteoni  is 
half  angry  with  you  for  being  an  exception." 

"  But — but,  Madame,  how  can  Monsieur  the  Count  know  that 
'  "^m  here  ?    I  have  not  seen  him." 
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"  He  knows  there  is  a  second  traveller,  and  he's  a  hospitable 
man.  Monsieur  Androvsky,  I  want  you  to  come ;  I  want  you  to 
see  the  garden." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Madame." 

The  reluctance  in  his  voice  was  extreme.  Yet  he  did  not  !ike 
to  say  no.     While  he  hesitated,  Domini  continued, — 

"  You  remember  when  I  asked  you  to  ride  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"That  was  new  to  you.  Well,  it  has  given  you  pleasure, 
hasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  So  will  the  garden.  I  want  to  put  another  pleasure  into 
your  life." 

She  had  begun  to  speak  with  the  light  persuasiveness  of  a 
woman  of  the  world  wishing  to  overcome  a  man's  diffidence  or 
obstinacy,  but  while  she  said  the  words  she  felt  a  sudden  earnest- 
ness rush  over  her.  It  went  into  the  voice,  and  surely  smote 
upon  him  like  a  gust  of  the  hot  wind  that  sometimes  blows  out 
of  the  desert. 

"  I  shall  come,  Madame,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  Friday.  I  may  be  in  the  garden  tn  the  morning.  Ill  meet 
you  at  the  gate  at  half-past  twelve." 

"  Friday  ? "  he  said. 

Already  he  seemed  to  be  wavering  in  his  acceptance.  Domini 
did  not  stay  with  him  any  lonj;er. 

"  I'm  glad,"  she  said  in  a  finishing  tone. 

And  she  went  away. 

Now  Count  Anteoni  told  her  that  he  had  invited  the  priest. 
She  felt  vexed,  and  her  face  showed  that  she  did.  A  cloud  came 
down  and  immediately  she  looked  changed  and  disquieting.  Vet 
she  liked  the  priest.  As  she  sat  in  silence  her  vexation  became 
more  profound.  She  felt  certain  that  if  Androvsky  had  known 
the  priest  was  coming  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
She  wished  him  to  come,  yet  she  wished  he  had  known.  He 
might  think  that  she  had  known  the  fact  and  had  concealed  it. 
She  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  disliked  Father 
Roubier  personally,  but  he  certainly  avoided  him.  He  bowed  to 
him  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  but  never  spoke  to  him. 
Batouch  had  told  her  about  the  episode  with  Bous-Bons.    And 
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she  bad  seen  fious-Bous  endeavour  to  renew  the  intimacy  and 
repulsed  with  determination.  Androvsky  must  dislike  the  priest- 
hood. He  might  fancy  thai  she,  a  believing  Catholic,  bad— a 
number  of  disagreeable  suppositions  ran  through  hei  mind. 
She  had  always  been  inclined  to  hate  the  propagandist  since  the 
tragedy  in  her  family.  It  was  a  pity  Count  Anteoni  had  not  in- 
dulged his  imp  in  a  different  fashion.  The  beauty  of  the  noon 
seemed  spoiled. 

"  Forgive  my  malice,"  Count  Anteoni  said.  "  It  was  really  a 
thing  of  thistledown.  Can  it  be  going  to  do  harm?  I  can 
scarcely  think  so," 

«No,no." 

She  roused  herself,  with  theinstinct  of  a  woman  who  has  lived 
much  in  the  world  to  conceal  the  vexation  that,  visible,  would 
cause  a  depression  to  stand  in  the  natural  place  of  cheerfuliwss. 

"  The  desert  is  making  me  abominably  natural,"  she  thought. 

At  this  moment  the  black  figure  of  Father  Roubier  came  out 
of  the  shadows  of  the  trees  with  Bous-Bous  trotting  importantly 
beside  it. 

"Ah,  Father,"  said  Count  Anteoni,  going  to  meet  him,  while 
Domini  got  up  from  her  chair,  "it  is  good  of  you  to  come  out  in 
the  sun  to  eat  fish  with  such  a  bad  parishioner  as  I  am.  Your 
little  companion  is  welcome." 

He  patted  Bous-Bous,  who  took  little  notice  of  him. 

"You  know  Miss  Enfilden,  I  think?"  continued  the  Count. 

"Father  Roubier  and  I  meet  every  day,"  said  Domini,  smiling. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  been  good  enough  to  take  a  kind  interest 
in  the  humble  work  of  the  Church  in  Beni-Mora,"  said  the  priest 
with  the  serious  simplicity  characteristic  of  him. 

He  was  a  sincere  man,  utterly  without  pretension,  and,  as  such 
men  often  are,  quiedy  at  home  with  anybody  of  whatever  class  or 
creed. 

"I  must  go  to  the  garden  gate,"  Domini  said.  "Will  you 
excuse  me  for  a  moment  f  " 

"  To  meet  Monsieur  Androvsky  t  Let  us  accompany  you  if 
Father  Roubier — " 

"Please  don't  trouble.     I  won't  be  a  minute." 

Something  in  her  voice  made  Count  Anteoni  at  once  acquieac^ 
defying  his  courteous  instinct. 
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"  We  will  wait  for  you  herei"  he  said. 

There  was  a  whimsical  plea  for  forgiveness  in  bis  eyes. 
Domini's  did  not  reject  it;  they  did  not  answer  it.  She  walked 
away,  and  the  two  men  looked  after  her  tall  figure  with  admira- 
tion. As  she  went  along  the  sand  paths  between  the  little 
streams,  and  came  into  the  deep  shade,  her  vexation  seemed  to 
grow  darker  like  the  garden  ways.  For  a  moment  the  thought 
she  understood  the  sensations  that  must  surely  sometimes  beset  a 
treacherous  woman.  Yet  she  was  incapable  of  treachery.  Smaln 
was  standing  dreamily  on  the  greftt  sweep  of  sand  before  the 
villa.  She  and  he  were  old  friends  now,  and  every  day  he  calmly 
gave  her  a  flower  when  she  came  into  the  garden. 

"What  time  is  it,  Smaln?" 

"Nearly  half-past  twelve,  Madame." 

"Will  you  open  the  door  and  see  if  anyone  is  coming?" 

He  went  towards  the  great  door,  and  Domini  sat  down  on  a 
bench  under  the  evergreen  roof  to  wait.  She  had  seldom  felt 
more  discomposed,  and  began  to  reason  with  herself  almost 
angrily.  Even  if  the  presence  of  the  priest  was  unpleasant  to 
Androvsky,  why  should  she  mind  ?  Antagonism  to  the  priest- 
hood was  certainly  not  a  mental  condition  to  be  fostered  but  a 
prejudice  to  be  broken  down.  But  she  had  wished — she  still 
wi^ed  with  ardour — that  Androvsky's  first  visit  to  the  garden 
should  be  a  happy  one,  should  pass  off  deUghtfuUy.  She  had  a 
dawning  instinct  to  make  things  smooth  for  him.  Surely  they 
bad  been  rough  in  the  past,  rougher  even  than  for  herself.  And 
she  wondered  for  an  instant  whether  he  bad  come  to  Beni-Mora, 
as  she  had  come,  vaguely  seeking  for  a  happiness  scarcely 
embodied  in  a  definite  tboughL 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  coming,  Madame." 

It  was  the  soft  voice  of  Smaln  from  the  gate.  In  a  moment 
Androvsky  stood  before  it.  Domini  saw  him  framed  in  the  white 
wood,  with  the  brilliant  blue  behind  him  and  a  narrow  glimpse  of 
the  watercourse.     He  was  standing  still  and  hesitatiflg. 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky  ! "  she  called. 

He  started,  looked  across  the  sand,  and  stepped  into  the  garden 
with  a  sort  of  reluctant  caution  that  pained  her,  she  scarcely  knew 
why.  She  got  up  and  went  towards  him,  and  they  met  full  in 
the  sunshine. 
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"  I  came  to  be  your  c 

"Thank  you,  Madame." 

There  was  the  click  of  wood  striking  i^ainBt  wood  as  Sm^n 
closed  the  gate.  Androvsky  turned  quickly  and  looked  behind 
him.  His  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  whose  nerves  were  tor- 
menting him.  Domini  began  to  dread  telling  him  of  the  presence 
of  the  priest,  and,  characteristically,  did  without  hesitation  what 
she  feared  to  do. 

"This  is  the  way,"  she  said. 

Then,  as  they  turned  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  began 
to  walk  between  the  rills  of  water,  she  added  abruptly,— 

"  Father  Roubier  is  here  already,  so  our  party  is  complete." 

Androvsky  stood  still. 

"  Father  Roubier !    You  did  not  tell  me  be  was  coming." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  till  five  minutes  ago." 

She  stood  still  too,  and  looked  at  him.  Tb»e  was  a  flaming 
of  distrust  in  his  eyes,  bis  lips  were  compressed,  and  his  whole 
body  betokened  hostility. 

"I  did  not  understand.  I  thought  Signor  Anteoni  would  be 
alone  bete." 

"  Father  Roubier  is  a  pleasant  companion,  sincere  and  simple. 
Everyone  likes  him." 

"No  doubt,  Madame.  But — the  fact  is  I" — he  hesitated, 
then  added,  almost  with  violence — "  I  do  not  care  for  priests." 

"  I  am  sorry.    Still,  for  once — for  an  hour — you  can  surely — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  While  she  was  speaking  she 
felt  the  banality  of  such  phrases  spoken  to  such  a  man,  and 
suddenly  changed  tone  and  manner. 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky,"  she  said,  laying  one  hand  on  his  arm, 
"  I  knew  you  would  not  like  Father  Roubier's  being  here.  If  I 
had  known  he  was  coming  I  should  have  told  you  in  order  that 
you  might  have  kept  away  if  you  wished  to.  But  now  that  you 
are  here — now  that  Smal'n  has  let  you  in  and  the  Count  and 
Father  Roubier  must  know  of  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  stay  and 
govern  your  dislike.  You  intend  to  turn  back.  1  see  that. 
Well,  I  ask  you  to  stay." 

She  was  not  thinking  of  herself,  but  of  him.  Instinct  told 
her  to  teach  him  the  way  to  conceal  his  aversion.  Retreat  would 
proclaim  it 
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"  For  yourself  I  ask  you,"  she  added.  "  If  you  go,  you  tell 
them  what  you  have  told  me.    You  don't  wish  to  do  that." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  walked 
on  again.  As  she  kept  beside  him  she  felt  as  if  in  that  moment 
their  aujuaintanceshlp  had  ^rung  forward,  like  a  thing  that  had 
been  forcibly  restrained  and  that  was  now  sharply  released. 
They  did  not  speak  ^ain  till  they  saw,  at  the  end  of  an  alley,  the 
Count  and  the  priest  standing  together  beneath  the  jamelon  tree, 
Bous-Bous  ran  forward  barking,  and  Domini  was  conscious  that 
AndroTsky  braced  himself  up,  like  a  fighter  stepping  into  the 
arena.  Her  keen  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  body  was  so  infected 
by  bis  secret  impetuosity  of  feeling  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  his 
encounter  with  the  two  men  framed  in  the  sunlight  were  a  great 
event  which  might  be  fraught  with  strange  consequences.  She 
almost  held  her  breath  as  she  and  Androvsky  came  down  the  path 
and  the  fierce  sunrays  reached  out  to  light  up  their  faces. 
Count  Anteoni  stepped  forward  to  greet  them. 
"  Monsieur  Androvsky — Count  Anteoni,"  she  said. 
The  hands  of  the  two  men  met.  She  saw  that  Andtovsky's 
was  lifted  reluctantly. 

"  Welcome  to  my  garden,"  Count  Anteoni  said  with  bis 
invariable  easy  courtesy.  "  Every  traveller  has  to  pay  his  tribute 
to  my  domain.  I  dare  to  exact  that  as  the  oldest  European 
inhabiunt  of  Beni-Mora." 

Androvsky  said  nothing.  His  eyes  were  on  the  priest.  The 
Count  noticed  it,  and  added, — 

"  Do  you  Icnow  Father  Roubier?" 

"  We  have  often  seen  each  other  in  the  hotel,"  Father  Roubier 
said  with  his  usual  straightforward  simplicity. 

He  held  out  his  band,  but  Androvsky  bowed  hastily  and 
awkwardly  and  did  not  seem  to  see  it.  Domini  glanced  at  Count 
Anteoni,  and  surprised  a  piercing  expression  in  his  bright  eyes. 
It  died  away  at  once,  and  he  said, — 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  salle-A-manger.  Dijmtur  will  be  ready. 
Miss  Enfilden." 

She  joined  him,  concealing  her  reluctance  to  leave  Androvsky 
with  the  priest,  and  walked  beside  him  down  the  path,  preceded 
by  Bous-Bous. 

"  Is  ray  file  going  to  be  a  failure  V  he  murmured. 
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She  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was  full  of  rexadoa,  almost  of 
bittemesi.  She  felt  angry  with  Count  Anteoni,  with  Androvsky, 
with  herselt     She  almost  felt  angry  with  poor  Father  Roubier. 

"Forgive  mel  do  fo^ve  me  I"  the  Count  whispered.  "I 
meant  no  harm." 

She  forced  herself  to  smilei  but  the  silence  behind  them, 
where  the  two  men  were  following,  of^ressed  her.  If  only 
AndroTsky  would  speak !  He  bad  not  said  one  word  since 
they  were  all  together.  Suddenly  she  turned  her  head  and 
said, — 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  palms,  Monsieur  Androvsky  ?  Aren't 
they  munificent?  " 

Her  voice  was  challenging,  imperative.  It  commanded  him 
to  rouse  himself,  to  speak,  as  a  touch  of  the  lash  commands  a 
horse  to  quicken  its  pace.  Androvsky  raised  his  bead,  which 
had  been  sunk  on  his  breast  as  he  walked. 

"  Palms  I "  he  said  confusedly.     "  Ves,  they  are  wonderful. " 

"  You  care  for  trees  ?  "  asked  the  Count,  following  Domini's 
lead  and  speaking  with  a  definite  intention  to  force  a  conversation. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  certainly," 

"  I  have  some  wonderful  fellows  here.  After  d^etmer  you 
must  let  me  show  them  to  you.  I  spent  years  in  collecting  my 
children  and  teaching  them  to  live  rightly  in  the  desert." 

Very  naturally,  while  be  spoke,  he  had  joined  Androvsky,  and 
now  walked  oa  with  him,  pointing  out  the  different  varieties  of 
trees.  Domini  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief  and  of  a  strong 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  their  host.  Following  upon  the  gratitude 
came  a  less  pleasant  consciousness  of  Androvsky's  tack  of  good 
breeding.  He  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  the  world,  whatever  he 
might  be.  To-day,  perhaps  absurdly,  she  felt  responsible  for 
him,  and  as  if  he  owed  it  to  her  to  bear  himself  bravely  and 
govern  his  dislikes  if  they  clashed  with  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
panions. She  longed  hotly  for  him  to  make  a  good  impression, 
and,  when  her  eyes  met  Father  Roubier's,  was  almost  moved  to 
ask  bis  pardon  for  Androvsky's  rudeness.  But  the  Father  seemed 
unconscious  of  it,  and  began  to  speak  about  the  splendour  of  the 
African  v^etation. 

"Does  not  its  luxuriance  surprise  you  after  England? "he 
said. 
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"  No,"  she  replied  bluntly.  "  Ever  since  I  hare  been  in 
Africa  I  have  felt  that  I  was  in  a  land  of  passionate  growth." 

"But — the  desert?"  he  replied  with  a  gesture  towards  the 
long  flats  of  the  Sahara,  which  were  still  visible  between  the  trees. 

"  I  should  find  it  there  tc^"  she  answered.  "  There,  perhaps, 
most  of  all." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  gentle  wonder.  She  did  not  explain 
that  she  was  do  longer  thinking  of  growth  in  Nature. 

The  stUU-d-manger  stood  at  the  end  of  a  broad  avenue  of 
palms  not  far  from  the  villa.  Two  Arab  servants  were  waiting 
on  each  side  of  the  white  step  that  led  into  an  ante-room  filled 
with  divans  and  coffee-tables.  Bejrond  was  a  lofty  apartment 
with  an  arched  roof,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  oval  table 
laid  for  breakfast,  and  decorated  with  masses  of  trumpet-shaped 
scarlet  flowers  in  silver  vases.  Behind  each  of  the  four  h^h> 
backed  chairs  stood  an  Arab  motionless  as  a  statue.  Evidently 
the  Count's /^i<r  was  to  be  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  ceremony. 
Domini  felt  sorry,  though  not  for  herself.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  ceremony  all  her  life,  and  noticed  it,  as  a  rule,  almost 
as  little  as  the  air  she  breathed.  But  she  feared  that  to 
Androvsky  it  would  be  novel  and  unpleasant  As  they  came 
into  the  shady  room  she  saw  him  glance  swiftly  at  tlM  walla 
covered  with  dark  Persian  bailings,  at  the  servants  m  their 
embroidered  jackets,  wide  trousers  and  snow-white  turbans,  at 
the  vivid  flowers  on  the  table,  then  at  the  tall  windows,  over 
which  flexible  outside  blinds,  dull  green  in  colour,  were  drawn ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  feeling  like  a  trapped  animal, 
full  of  a  fury  of  uneasiness.  Father  Roubier's  unconscious 
serenity  in  the  midst  of  a  luxury  to  which  he  was  quite  unac- 
customed emphasized  Androvsky's  secret  agitation,  which  was  no 
secret  to  Domini,  and  which  she  knew  must  be  obvious  to  Count 
Anteoni.  She  be^an  to  wish  ardently  that  she  had  let  Androvsky 
follow  his  impulse  to  go  when  be  heard  of  Father  Roubier's 


They  sat  down.  She  was  on  the  Count's  right  hand,  with 
Androvsky  opposite  to  her  and  Father  Roubier  on  her  left.  As 
they  took  their  places  she  and  the  Father  said  a  silent  grace 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  when  she  glanced  up  after 
doing  so  she  saw  Androvsky's  hand  lifted  to  his  forehead.    For 
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a  mcHDent  she  fancied  that  he  had  joined  in  the  tiDy  prajrer, 
and  was  about  to  make  the  sacred  sign,  but  as  she  looked  at  him 
bis  hand  fell  heavily  to  the  table.  The  glasses  by  his  plate 
jingled. 

"I  only  remembered  this  rooming  that  lYCMi&Ajourtnaign," 
said  Count  Anteoni  as  they  unfolded  their  napkins.  "I  am 
afraid.  Father  Roubier,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to 
my  chef,  Hamdane,  although  he  has  thought  of  you  and  done 
his  best  for  you.     But  I  hope  Miss  Enfilden  and — " 

"  I  keep  Friday,"  Domini  interrupted  quietly. 

"Yea  ?    Poor  Hamdane ! " 

He  looked  in  grave  despair,  but  she  knew  that  be  was  really 
pleased  that  she  kept  the  fast  day. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  continued,  "  I  hope  that  you,  Monsieur 
AndrOTsky,  will  be  able  to  join  me  in  testing  Hamdane's  powers 
to  the  full.    Or  are  you  too—" 

He  did  not  continue,  for  Androvsky  at  once  said,  in  a  loud 
and  firm  voice, — 

"  I  keep  no  fast  days." 

The  words  sounded  like  a  defiance  flung  at  the  two  Catholics, 
and  for  a  moment  Domini  thought  that  Father  Roubier  was 
goii^  to  treat  them  as  a  challenge,  for  he  lifted  his  head  and 
there  was  a  flash  of  sudden  lire  in  his  eyes.  But  be  only  said, 
turning  to  the  Count, — 

"  I  think  Mademoiselle  and  I  shall  find  our  little  Ramadan  a 
very  easy  business.  I  once  breakfasted  with  yon  on  a  Friday — 
two  years  ago  it  was,  I  think — and  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
banquet  you  gave  me." 

Domini  felt  as  if  the  priest  bad  snubbed  Androvsky,  as  a 
saint  might  snub,  without  knowing  that  he  did  so.  She  was 
angry  with  Androvsky  and  yet  she  was  full  of  pity  for  him.  Why 
could  he  not  meet  courtesy  with  graciousness  ?  There  was 
something  almost  inhuman  in  bis  demeanour.  To-day  he  had 
returned  to  his  worst  self,  to  the  man  who  had  twice  treated  her 
with  brutal  rudeness. 

"Do  the  Arabs  really  keep  Ramadan  strictly?"  she  asked, 
looking  away  from  Androvsky. 

"  Very,"  said  Father  Roubier.  "Although,  of  course,  I  am 
not  in  sympathy  with  their  religion,  I  have  often  been  moved  by 
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their  adherence  to  its  rules.  There  is  something  very  grand  in 
the  human  heart  deliberate)]'  taking  upon  itself  the  yoke  of 
discipline." 

"  Isl&ni — the  very  woid  means  the  surrender  of  the  human 
will  to  the  will  of  God,"  said  Count  Anteoni.  "That  word  and 
its  meaning  lie  like  the  shadow  of  a  commanding  hand  on  the 
soul  of  every  Arab,  even  of  the  absinthe-drinking  renegades  one 
sees  here  and  there  who  have  caught  the  vices  of  their 
conquerors.  In  the  greatest  scoundrel  that  the  Prophet's  robe 
covers  there  is  an  abiding  and  acute  sense  of  necessary  surrender. 
The  Arabs,  at  anyrate,  do  not  buzz  against  their  Creator,  tike 
midges  raging  at  the  sun  in  whose  beams  they  are  dancing." 

"No,"  assented  the  priest,  "At  least  in  that  respect  they 
are  superior  to  many  who  call  themselves  Christians.  Their  pride 
is  immense,  but  it  never  makes  itself  ridiculous." 

"You  mean  by  trying  to  defy  the  Divine  Will?"  said 
Domini. 

"Exactly,  Mademoiselle." 

She  thought  of  hei  dead  father. 

The  servants  stole  round  the  table,  handing  various  dishes 
noiselessly.  One  of  them,  at  this  moment,  poured  red  wine  into 
Androvsky's  glass.  He  uttered  a  low  exclamation  that  sounded 
like  a  beginning  of  protest  hastily  checked. 

"  You  prefer  white  wine  ?  "  said  Count  Anteoni. 

"No,  thank  you,  Monsieur." 

He  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it. 

"Are you  a  judge  of  wine?"  added  the  Count.  "That  is 
made  from  my  own  grapes.     I  have  vineyards  near  Tunis." 

"  It  is  exigent,"  said  Androvsky. 

Domini  noticed  that  he  spoke  in  a  louder  voice  than  usual, 
as  if  he  were  making  a  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the  uneasiness 
that  evidently  oppressed  him.  He  ate  heartily,  choosing  almost 
ostentatiously  dishes  in  which  there  was  meat.  But  everything 
that  he  did,  even  this  eating  of  meat,  gave  her  the  impression 
that  be  was — subtly,  how  she  did  not  know — defying  not  only 
the  priest  but  himself.  Now  and  then  she  glanced  across  at  him, 
and  when  she  did  so  he  was  always  looking  away  from  her. 
After  praising  the  wine  he  had  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Count 
Anteoni — she  thought  moved  by  a  very  delicate  sense  of  tact— 
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did  not  directly  address  him  again  just  then,  but  resumed  the  in- 
terrupted coDTeraation  about  the  Arabs,  first  explaining  that  the 
servants  understood  no  French.  He  discussed  them  with  a 
minute  knowledge  that  evidently  spiang  from  a  very  real  affec- 
tion, and  presently  she  could  not  help  alluding  to  this. 

"I  think  you  love  the  Arabs  far  more  than  any  Europeans," 
she  said. 

He  fixed  his  bright  eyes  upon  her,  and  she  thought  that  just 
then  they  looked  brighter  than  ever  before. 

"Why?"  he  asked  quietly, 

"  Do  you  know  the  sound  that  comes  into  the  voice  of  a  lover 
of  chiidien  when  it  speaks  of  a  child  ?  " 

"  Ah ! — the  note  of  a  deep  indulgence  ?  " 

"I  hear  it  in  yours  whenever  you  speak  of  the  Arabs." 

She  spoke  half  jestingly.  For  a  moment  be  did  not  reply. 
Then  he  said  to  the  priest^ — 

"  You  have  lived  long  in  Africa,  Father.  Have  not  you  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  towards  these  children  of  the  sun  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  I  have  noticed  it  in  our  dead  Cardinal" 

"Cardinal  Lavigerie." 

Androvsky  bent  over  his  plate.  He  seemed  suddenly  to 
withdraw  bis  mind  forcibly  from  this  conversation  in  which  be 
was  taking  no  active  part,  as  if  be  refused  even  to  listen  to  iL 

"  He  is  your  bero,  I  know,"  the  Count  said  sympathetically. 

"He  did  a  great  deal  for  me." 

"And  for  Africa.    And  he  was  wise." 

"You  mean  in  some  special  wayP"  Domini  said. 

"  Yes.  He  looked  deep  enough  into  the  dark  souls  of  the 
desert  men  to  find  out  that  bis  success  with  them  must  come 
fhieOy  through  his  goodness  to  tbeir  dark  bodies.  You  aren't 
shocked.  Father?" 

"No,  no.     There  is  truth  in  that" 

But  the  priest  assented  rather  sadly. 

"  Mahomet  thought  too  much  of  the  body,"  be  added. 

Domini  saw  the  Count  compress  bis  lips.  Then  he  turned  to 
Androvsky  and  said, — 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Monsieur  t " 

It  was  a  definite,  a  resolute  attempt  to  draw  bis  guest  into  the 
conversation.    Androvsky  could  not  ignore  it.    He  looked  up 
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reluctantly  from  his  plate.  His  eyes  met  Domini's  but  immedi- 
itely  travelled  away  from  them. 

"I  doubt — "  he  said. 

He  paused,  laid  his  bands  on  the  table,  clasping  its  e<^^  and 
continued  firmly,  even  with  a  sort  of  hard  violence. 

"  I  doubt  if  most  good  men,  or  men  vbo  want  to  be  good, 
think  enough  about  the  body,  consider  it  enough.  I  have  thought 
that.     I  think  it  still." 

As  he  finished  he  stared  at  the  priest,  almost  menacingly. 
Then,  as  if  moved  by  an  after-thought,  he  added, — 

"As  to  Mahomet,  I  know  very  little  about  him.  But  perhaps 
he  obtained  his  great  infiuence  by  recognising  that  the  bodies  of 
men  are  of  great  importance,  of  tremendous  —  tremendous 
importance." 

Domini  saw  that  the  interest  of  Count  Anteoni  in  his  guest 
was  suddenly  and  vitally  aroused  by  what  be  had  just  said,  perhaps 
even  more  by  his  peculiar  way  of  saying  it,  as  if  it  were  forced 
from  him  by  some  secret,  irresistible  compulsion.  And  the 
Count's  interest  seemed  to  take  hands  with  her  interest,  which 
had  had  a  much  longer  existence.  Father  Roubier,  however, 
broke  in  with  a  slightly  cold, — 

"It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  I  think,  to  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  of  the  perishable.  One  runs  the  risk  of  detracting 
from  the  much  greater  importance  of  the  imperishable." 

"Yet  ifs  the  starved  wolves  that  devour  the  villages,"  said 
Androvsky. 

For  the  first  time  Domini  felt  hb  Russian  origin.  There  was 
a  silence.  Father  Roubier  looked  straight  before  him,  but 
Count  Anteoni's  eyes  were  fixed  piercingly  upon  Androvsky.  At 
last  he  said, — 

"  May  I  ask,  Monsieur,  if  yon  are  a  Russian  ?  " 

"  My  father  was.     But  I  have  never  set  foot  in  Russia." 

"The  soul  that  I  find  in  the  music  and  literature  of  yotir 
country  is,  to  me,  the  most  interesting  soul  in  Europe,"  the 
Count  said  with  a  ring  of  deep  earnestness  in  his  grating  voice. 

Spoken  as  he  spoke  it,  no  compliment  could  have  been  more 
gracious,  even  moving.     But  Androvsky  only  replied  abruptly, — 

"  I'm  afraid  I  know  nothing  of  al)  that." 

Domini  felt  hot  with  a  sort  of  shame,  as  at  a  close  friend's 
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public  display  of  ignorance.  She  began  to  speak  to  the  Count 
of  Russian  music,  bookS)  vith  an  enthusiasm  that  was  sincere. 
For  she,  too,  had  found  in  the  soul  from  the  Steppes  a  meaning 
and  a  magic  that  had  taken  her  soul  prisoner.  And  suddenly, 
while  she  talked,  she  thought  of  the  Desert  as  the  burning  brother 
of  the  frigid  Steppes.  Was  it  the  wonder  of  the  eternal  flats  that 
had  spoken  to  her  inmost  heart  sometimes  in  London  concert- 
rooms,  in  her  room  at  night  when  she  read,  fo^etting  time,  which 
spoke  to  her  now  more  fiercely  under  the  palms  of  Africa?  At 
the  thought  something  mystical  seemed  to  stand  in  her  enthusiasm. 
The  mystery  of  space  floated  about  her.  ■  But  she  did  not  express 
her  thought.     Count  Anteoni  expressed  it  for  her. 

"The  Steppes  and  the  Desert  are  akin,  you  know,"  he  said. 
"  Despite  the  opposition  of  frost  and  fire." 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  That  must  be 
why — " 

She  stopped  short 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  Count. 

Both  Father  Roubier  and  Androvsky  looked  at  her  with 
expectancy.  But  she  did  not  continue  her  sentence,  and  her 
failure  to  do  so  was  covered,  or  at  the  least  excused,  by  a 
diversion  that  secretly  she  blessed.  At  this  moment,  from  the 
ante-room,  there  came  a  sound  of  African  music,  both  soft  and 
barbarous.  First  there  was  only  one  reiterated  liquid  note,  clear 
and  glassy,  a  note  that  suggested  night  in  a  remote  place.  Then, 
beneath  it,  as  foundation  to  it,  rose  a  rustling  sound  as  of  a  forest  of 
reeds  through  which  a  breeze  went  rhythmically.  Into  this  stole 
the  broken  song  of  a  thin  instrument  with  a  timbre  rustic  and 
antique  as  the  timbre  of  the  oboe,  but  fainter,  frailer.  A  twang 
of  softly-plucked  strings  supported  its  vrild  and  pathetic  utterance, 
and  presently  the  almost  stifled  throb  of  a  little  tom-tom  that 
must  have  been  placed  at  a  distance.     It  was  like  a  beating  heart 

The  Count  and  his  guests  sat  listening  in  silence.  Domini 
began  to  feel  curiously  expectant,  yet  she  did  not  recognise  the 
odd  melody.  Her  sensation  was  that  some  other  music  must  be 
coming  which  she  had  heard  before,  which  had  moved  her  deeply 
at  some  time  in  her  life.  She  glanced  at  the  Count  and  found 
him  looking  at  her  with  a  whimsical  expression,  as  if  he  were  a 
kind  conspirator  whose  plot  would  soon  be  known. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  vmce. 

He  bent  towards  her. 

"Wait  I  "he  whispered.     "Listen!" 

She  saw  Androvsky  frown.  His  face  was  distorted  by  an 
expression  of  pain,  and  she  wondered  if  he,  like  some  Europeans, 
found  the  barbarity  of  the  desert  music  ugly  and  even  distressing 
to  the  nerves.  While  she  wondered  a.  voice  began  to  sing,  always 
accompanied  by  the  four  instruments.  It  was  a  contralto  voice, 
but  sounded  like  a  youth's. 

"  What  is  that  song  ?  "  she  asked  under  her  breath.  "  Surely 
I  must  have  heard  it  1 " 

"  You  don't  know  ?  " 

"Wait  I" 

^e  searched  hei  heart.     It  seemed  to  her  that  she  knew  the 
song.     At  some  period  of  her  life  she  had  certainly  been  deeply 
moved  by  it — but  when  ?  where  ?    The  voice  died  away,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  soft  chorus  singing  monotonously, — 
"  Warta-Wurnt," 

Then  it  rose  once  more  in  a  dreamy  and  reticent  refrain,  like 
tbe  voice  of  a  soul  communing  with  itself  in  the  desert,  above  the 
instruments  and  the  murmuring  chorus. 

"  You  remember?"  whispered  the  Count. 

She  moved  her  head  in  assent  but  did  not  speak.  She  could 
not  speak.  It  was  the  song  the  Arab  had  sung  as  he  turned  into 
the  shadow  of  the  palm  trees,  the  song  of  the  freed  negroes  of 
Touggourt : — 

"  No  one  but  God  »ai  I 
Knowi  wh«t  is  in  my  heart. " 

The  priest  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  His  daric  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  his  tbin,  sun-browned  hands  were  folded  tc^ether  in 
a  way  that  su^ested  prayer.  Did  this  desert  song  of  the  black 
men,  children  of  God  like  bim  as  their  song  affirmed,  stir  his 
soul  to  some  grave  petition  that  embraced  the  wants  of  all 
humanity  ? 

Androvsky  was  sitting  quite  still.  He  was  also  looking  down 
and  the  lids  covered  bis  eyes.  An  expression  of  pain  still 
lingered  on  his  fkce,  but  it  was  less  cruel,  no  longer  tortured, 
bat   melancholy.    And  Dommi,  as  she  listened,  recalled  tbe 
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strange  cry  that  had  risen  within  her  as  the  Arab  disappeared 
in  the  sunshine,  the  ay  of  the  soul  in  life  surrounded  by 
mysteries,  by  the  hands,  the  footTalls,  the  Toices  of  hidden 
things — "What  is  going  to  happen  to  me  here?  "  But  that  cry 
had  risen  in  her,  found  words  in  her,  only  when  conlironted  by 
the  desert.  Before  it  had  been  perhaps  hidden  in  the  womb. 
Only  then  was  it  born.  And  now  the  days  had  passed  and  the 
nights,  and  the  song  brought  with  it  the  cry  once  more,  the  cry 
and  suddenly  something  else,  another  voice  that,  very  far  away, 
seemed  to  be  making  answer  to  it.  Tliat  answer  she  could  not 
bear.  The  words  of  it  were  hidden  in  the  womb  as,  otice,  the 
words  of  her  intense  question.  Only  she  felt  that  an  answer  had 
been  made.  The  future  knew,  and  had  begun  to  try  to  tell  her. 
She  was  on  the  very  edge  of  knowledge  while  she  listened,  but 
she  could  not  step  into  the  marvellous  land. 

Presently  Count  Anteoni  spoke  to  the  priest. 

"You  have  beard  this  song,  no  doubt,  Father?  " 

Father  Roubier  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  can  never  remember  the  Arab 
music." 

"  Perhaps  you  dislike  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  It  is  ugly  in  a  way,  but  there  seems  a  great  deal 
of  meaning  in  it.  In  this  song  especially  there  is — one  might 
almost  call  it  beauty." 

"Wonderful  beauty,"  Domini  said  in  a  low  voice,  still 
listening  to  the  song. 

"The  words  are  beautiful,"  said  the  Count,  this  time  address- 
ing himself  to  Androvsky.  "I  don't  know  them  all,  but  they 
begin  like  this — 

' ' '  The  guelle  dies  in  the  water. 
The  lih  diN  in  Ihe  air. 
And  I  die  in  the  dunes  of  the  deieit  ««nd 
For  mjr  lore  Ihat  it  deep  and  sad.' 

And  when  the  chorus  sounds,  as  now  " —  and  be  made  a  gesture 
toward  the  inner  room,  in  which  the  low  murmur  of  "  Wurra- 
Wurra"  rose  again — "the  singer  reiterates  always  the  same 
refrain,— 
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Almost  as  be  spoke  the  contralto  voice  began  to  sing  the 
refiain.  AndrOTsky  turned  pale.  There  were  drops  of  sweat 
on  his  forehead.  He  lifted  his  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips  and  his 
hand  trembled  so  that  some  of  the  wine  was  spilt  upon  the  table- 
cloth. And,  as  once  before,  Dommi  felt  that  what  moved  her 
deeply  moved  him  even  more  deeply,  whether  in  the  same  way 
or  differently  she  could  not  tell.  The  image  of  the  taper  and 
the  torch  recurred  to  her  mind.  She  saw  Andtovsky  with  fire 
round  about  him.  The  violence  of  this  man  surely  resembled 
the  violence  of  Africa.  There  was  something  terrible  about  it, 
yet  also  something  noble,  for  it  suggested  a  male  power,  which 
m^ht  make  for  either  good  or  evil,  but  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  littleness.  For  a  moment  Count  Anteoni  and  the  priest 
were  dwarfed,  as  if  they  had  come  into  the  presence  of  a 
giant. 

The  Arabs  handed  round  fruit.  And  now  the  song  died 
softly  away.  Only  the  instiumeots  went  on  playing.  The 
distant  tom-tom  was  surely  the  beating  of  that  heart  into  whose 
mysteries  no  other  human  heart  could  look.  Its  reiterated  and 
dim  throbbing  affected  Domini  almost  terribly.  She  was  re- 
lieved, yet  regretful,  when  at  length  it  ceased. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  ante-room  ?  "  the  Count  said.  "  CoSee 
will  be  brought  there." 

"  Ob,  but— don't  let  us  see  them  I "  Domini  exclaimed. 

"The  musicians?" 

She  nodded. 

"You  would  rather  not  hear  any  more  music?  " 

"  If  you  don't  mind  I " 

He  gave  an  order  in  Arabic.  One  of  the  servants  slipped 
away  and  returned  almost  immediately. 

"  Now  we  can  go,"  the  Count  said.     "  They  have  vanished." 

The  priest  sighed.  It  was  evident  that  the  mnsic  had  moved 
him  too.    As  they  got  up  be  said, — 

"  Yes,  there  was  beauty  in  that  song  and  something  more. 
Some  of  these  desert  poets  can  teach  us  to  think." 
^^  "  A  dangerous  lesson,  perhaps,"  said  the  Count.     "  What  do 
you  say.  Monsieur  Andiovsky?" 

Androvsky  was  on  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  door  through  which  the  sound  of  the  music  had  come. 
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"  I ! "  he  answered.  "  I — Monsieur,  I  am  afraid  that  to  me 
this  music  means  rery  little.     I  cannot  judge  of  it." 

"  But  the  words  ?  "  asked  the  Count  with  a  certain  pressure. 

"  The;  do  not  seem  to  me  to  suggest  much  more  than  the 
music." 

The  Count  said  no  more.  As  she  went  into  the  outer  room 
Domini  felt  angry,  as  she  had  felt  angry  in  the  garden  at  Sidi- 
Zerzour  when  Androvsky  said, — 

"  These  native  women  do  not  interest  me.  I  see  nothing 
attractive  in  them." 

For  now,  as  then,  she  knew  that  he  had  lied. 


XI 

DouiNi  came  into  the  ante-room  alone.  The  three  men  had 
paused  for  a  moment  behind  her,  and  the  sound  of  a  match 
struck  reached  her  ears  as  she  went  listlessly  forward  to  the  door 
which  was  open  to  the  broad  garden  path,  and  stood  looking  out 
into  the  sunshine.  Butterflies  were  flitting  here  and  there 
through  the  riot  of  gold,  and  she  heard  faint  bird-notes  from  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  echoed  by  the  more  distant  twitter  of 
Larbi's  flute.  On  the  left,  between  the  palms,  she  cat^bt 
glimpses  of  the  desert  and  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  mountains, 
and,  as  she  stood  there,  she  remembered  her  sensations  on  first 
entering  the  garden  and  how  soon  she  had  leamt  to  love  it.  It 
had  always  seemed  to  her  a  sunny  paradise  of  peace  until  this 
moment.  But  now  she  felt  as  if  she  were  compassed  about  by 
clouds.  The  vagrant  movement  of  the  butterflies  irritated  her 
eyes,  the  distant  sound  of  the  flute  distressed  her  ears,  and  all 
the  peace  had  gone.  Once  again  this  man  destrojred  the  spell 
Nature  had  cast  upon  her.  Because  she  knew  that  he  had  lied, 
her  joy  in  the  garden,  her  deeper  joy  in  the  desert  that  embraced 
it,  were  stricken.  Yet  why  should  he  not  lie?  Which  of  us 
does  not  lie  about  his  feelings?  Has  reserve  no  right  to 
armour  ? 

She  heard  her  companions  entering  the  room  and  turned 
round.  At  that  moment  her  heart  was  swept  by  an  emotion 
almost  of  hatred  to  Androvsky.     Because  of  it  she  smiled.    A 
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foiced  guety  dawned  in  her.  She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  low 
divaoB,  and,  aa  she  asked  Count  Anteoni  for  a  cigarette  and  lit 
it,  she  thought,  "  How  shall  I  punish  him  7  "  That  lie,  not  even 
told  to  her  and  about  so  slight  a  matter,  seemed  to  her  an  attack 
which  she  resented  and  must  return.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she 
ask  herself  if  she  were  reasonable.  A  voice  within  her  said,  "  I 
will  not  be  lied  to,  I  will  not  even  bear  a  lie  told  to  another  in 
my  presence  by  this  man."    And  the  vmce  was  imperious. 

Count  Anteoni  remained  beside  her,  smoking  a  cigar. 
Father  Roubier  took  a  seat  by  the  little  table  in  front  of  her. 
But  Androvsky  went  over  to  the  door  she  had  just  lefi,  and 
stood,  as  she  had,  looking  out  into  the  sunshine.  Bous-Bous 
followed  him,  and  snuffed  affectionately  round  his  feet,  trying  to 
gain  bis  attention. 

"  My  little  dog  seems  very  fond  of  your  friendi"  the  priest 
said  to  Domini. 

"  My  friend  I " 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky." 

She  lowered  ber  voice. 

"He  is  only  a  travelling  acquaintance.  I  know  nothing  of 
him." 

The  priest  looked  gently  surprised  and  Count  Anteoni  blew 
forth  a  fragrant  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  He  seems  a  remarkable  man,"  the  priest  said  mildly. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  " 

She  b^an  to  speak  to  Count  Anteoni  about  some  absurdity 
of  Batouch,  forcing  her  mind  into  a  light  and  frivolous  mood, 
and  be  echoed  her  tone  with  a  clever  obedience  for  which 
secretly  she  blessed  him.  In  a  moment  they  were  laughing 
together  with  apparent  merriment,  and  Father  Roubier  smiled 
innocently  at  their  light-heartedness,  believing  in  it  sincerely. 
But  Androvsky  suddenly  turned  round  with  a  dark  and  morose 
countenance. 

"  Come  in  out  of  the  sunshine,"  said  the  Count.  "  It  is  too 
strong.    Try  this  chair.     Coffee  will  be — ah,  here  it  is ! " 

Two  servants  appeared,  carrying  it. 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur,"  Androvsky  said  with  reluctant 
courtesy. 

He  came  towards  them  with  determination  and  sat  down, 
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drawing  forward  his  chair  till  he  waa  facing  Domini.  Directly  be 
was  quiet  Bous-Bous  sprang  upon  his  knee  and  lay  down 
hastily,  blinking  bis  eyes,  which  were  almost  concealed  by  hair, 
and  heaving  a  sigh  which  made  the  priest  look  kindly  at  him, 
even  while  he  said  deprecatingly, — 

"Bous-Bous!  Bous-Bous!  Little  rascal,  little  pig— down, 
down  I " 

"  Oh,  leave  him.  Monsieur  1 "  muttered  Androvsky.  "  It's  all 
the  same  to  me." 

"He  really  has  no  shame  where  his  heart  is  concerned." 

"Arab!"  said  the  Count.  "He  has  learnt  it  in  Beni- 
Mora." 

"Perhaps  he  has  taken  lessons  from  Larbi,"  said  Domini. 
"  Hark !    He  is  playing  to-day.     For  whom  7  " 

"  I  never  ask  now,"  said  the  Count.  "  The  name  changes  so 
often." 

"  Constancy  is  not  an  Arab  fault  ?  "  Domini  asked. 

"You  say  'fault,'  Madame,"  interposed  the  priest 

"  Yes,  Father,"  she  returned  with  a  light  touch  of  CMiscious 
cynicism.  "Surely  in  this  world  that  which  is  apt  to  bring 
inevitable  misery  with  it  must  be  accounted  a  fault," 

"  But  can  constancy  do  that  7  " 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  in  a  world  of  ceaseless  change  ? 

"Then  how  shall  we  reckon  truth  in  a  world  of  lies7"  asked 
the  Count.     "  Is  that  a  fault  too  ?  " 

"Ask  Monsieur  Androvsky,"  said  Domini,  quickly. 

"  I  obey,"  said  the  Count,  looking  over  at  his  guest. 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  sure  I  know,"  Domini  added.  "  I  am  sure 
you  think  truth  a  thing  we  should  all  avoid  in  such  a  world  as 
this.    Don't  you.  Monsieur  ?  " 

"If  you  are  sure,  Madame,  why  ask  me?"  iljidrovsky 
replied. 

There  was  in  his  voice  a  sound  that  was  startling.  Suddenly 
the  priest  reached  out  his  hand  and  lifted  Bous-Bous  on  to  his 
knee,  and  Count  Anteoni  very  lightly  and  indifferently  inter- 
posed. 

"Truth-telling  among  Arabs  becomes  a  dice  necessity  to 
Europeans.  One  cannot  out-lie  them,  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  run 
second  to  Orientals.    So  one  learns,  with  tears,  to  be  sincere. 
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Father  Roubier  is  shocked  by  my  apologia  for  ID7  own  blatant 
tiutbfulness." 

The  priest  laughed. 

"  I  live  so  little  in  what  is  called  '  the  world '  that  I'm  afraid 
I'm  very  ready  to  take  drollery  for  a  serious  expression  of 
opinion." 

He  stroked  Bous-Bons's  white  back,  and  added,  with  a  simple 
geniality  that  seemed  to  spring  rather  from  a  desire  to  be  kind 
than  from  any  temperamental  source, — 

"  But  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  able  to  enjoy  innocent  fun." 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  rested  on  Andnjvsky'B  face,  and  suddenly 
he  looked  grave  and  put  Bous-Bous  gently  down  on  the  Boor. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going,"  he  said. 

"  Already  7  "  said  bis  host. 

"  I  dare  not  allow  myself  too  much  idleness.  If  once  I  began 
to  be  idle  in  this  climate  I  should  become  like  an  Arab  and  do 
nothing  all  day  but  sit  in  the  sun." 

"As  I  do.  Father,  we  meet  very  seldom,  but  whenever  we 
do  I  feel  myself  a  cumberer  of  the  earth." 

Domini  had  never  beiore  heard  him  speak  with  such  humble- 
ness.   The  priest  flushed  like  a  boy. 

"  We  each  serve  in  our  own  way,"  he  said  quickly.  "  The 
Arab  who  sits  all  day  in  the  sun  may  be  heard  as  a  song  of  praise 
where  He  is." 

And  then  he  took  his  leave.  This  time  he  did  not  extend  his 
hand  to  Androvsky,  but  only  bowed  to  him,  lifting  his  white 
helmet.  As  he  went  away  in  the  sun  with  Bous-bous  the  three 
he  had  left  followed  him  with  their  eyes.  For  Androvsky  had 
turned  his  chair  sideways,  as  if  involuntarily. 

"  I  shall  learn  to  love  Father  Roubier,"  Domini  said. 

Androvsky  moved  his  seat  round  again  till  his  back  was  to 
the  garden,  and  plac^  his  broad  hands  palm  downward  on  bis 
knees. 

"  Yes  P  "  said  the  Count. 

"  He  is  so  transparently  good,  and  he  bears  his  great  dis- 
appointment so  beautifully." 

"  What  great  disappointment  f  " 

"  He  longed  to  become  a  monk." 

Androvsky  got  up  from  his  seat  and  widked  back  to  the 
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garden  doorwa)'.  His  restless  demeanour  and  lowering 
expression  destroyed  all  sense  of  calm  and  leisure.  Count 
Aoteoni  looked  after  him,  and  then  at  Domini,  with  a  sort  of 
playfiil  surprise.  He  was  going  to  speak,  but  before  the  words 
came  Smain  appeared,  carrying  reverently  a  large  envelope 
covered  with  Arab  writing. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  moment  7  "  the  Count  said. 

"  Of  course." 

He  took  the  letter,  and  at  once  a  vivid  expression  of  excite- 
ment shone  in  his  eyes.  When  he  had  read  it  there  was  a  glow 
upon  his  face  as  if  the  flames  of  a  fire  played  over  it. 

"Miss  En&lden,"  he  said]  "will  you  think  me  very  dis- 
courteous if  I  leave  you  for  a  moment?  The  messenger  who 
brought  this  has  come  from  (ar  and  starts  to-day  on  his  return 
jottmey.  He  has  come  out  of  the  south,  three  hundred  kilomttres 
away,  from  Beni-Hassan,  a  sacred  village — a  sacred  village." 

He  repeated  the  last  words,  lowering  bis  voice. 

"  Of  course  go  and  see  him." 

"  And  you  ? " 

He  glanced  towards  Androvsky,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  them. 

"  Won't  you  show  Monsieur  Androvsky  the  garden  t " 

Hearing  bis  name  Androvsky  turned,  and  the  Count  at  once 
made  bis  excuses  to  him  and  followed  Smain  towards  the  garden 
gate,  carrying  the  letter  that  had  come  from  Beni-Hassan  in  his 
hand. 

When  he  bad  gone  Domini  remained  m  the  divan,  and 
Androvsky  by  the  door,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  She  took 
another  cigarette  from  the  box  on  the  table  beside  her,  struck  a 
match  and  lit  it  carefully.    Then  she  said, — 

"  Do  you  care  to  see  the  garden  i " 

She  spoke  indifferently,  coldly.  The  desire  to  show  her 
Paradise  to  him  had  died  away,  but  the  parting  words  of  the 
Count  prompted  the  question,  and  so  she  put  it  as  to  a 
stranger. 

"  Thank  you,  Madame — yes,"  be  replied,  as  if  with  an  effort. 

She  got  up,  .and  they  went  out  together  on  to  the  broad 
walk. 

"Wbicb  way  do  you  want  to  go  P"  she  asked. 
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She  saw  him  glance  at  her  quickly,  with  vudety  in  his  ejret. 

"  You  know  best  where  we  should  gOi  Madame." 

"  I  daresay  you  won't  care  about  it  Probably  you  are  not 
interested  in  gardens.  It  does  not  matter  really  which  path  we 
take.    They  are  all  very  much  alike." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  all  very  beautiful." 

Suddenly  he  had  become  humble,  anxious  to  please  her. 
But  now  the  violent  contrasts  in  him,  unlike  the  violent  contrasts 
of  nature  in  this  land,  exasperated  ber.  She  longed  to  be  left 
alone.  She  felt  ashamed  of  Androvsky,  and  also  of  herself;  she 
condemned  herself  bitterly  for  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  him, 
for  her  desire  to  put  some  pleasure  into  a  life  she  had  deemed 
sad,  for  bei  curiosity  about  him,  for  ber  wish  to  share  joy  with 
him.  She  laughed  at  herself  secretly  for  what  she  now  called 
her  folly  in  having  connected  him  imaginatively  with  the  desert, 
whereas  in  reality  he  made  the  desert,  as  everything  be 
f^>proacbed,  lose  in  beauty  and  wonder.  His  was  a  destructive 
personality.  She  knew  it  now.  Why  had  she  not  realised  it 
before?  He  was  a  man  to  put  gall  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  to 
create  uneasiness,  self-consciousness,  constraint  round  about  him, 
to  call  up  spectres  at  the  banquet  of  life.  Well,  in  the  future  she 
could  avoid  him.  After  to-day  she  need  never  have  any  more 
intercourse  with  him.  With  that  thought,  that  interior  sense  of 
her  perfect  freedom  in  regard  to  this  man,  an  abrupt,  but  always 
cold,  content  came  to  her,  putting  him  a  long  way  off  where 
surely  all  that  he  thought  and  did  was  entirely  indifferent  to  her. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  she  said.     "  We'll  go  this  way." 

And  she  turned  down  an  alley  which  led  towards  the  home  of 
the  purple  dc%.  She  did  not  know  at  the  moment  that  anything 
bad  influenced  her  to  choose  that  particular  path,  but  very  soon 
the  sound  of  Larbi's  flute  grew  louder,  and  she  guessed  that  in 
leahty  the  music  had  attracted  ber.  Androvsky  walked  beside 
her  without  a  word.  She  felt  that  be  was  not  looking  about  him, 
not  noticing  anything,  and  she  stopped  decisively. 

"Why  should  we  lake  all  this  trouble?"  she  said  bluntly. 
"  1  bate  pretence  and  I  thought  I  had  travelled  far  away  from  it. 
But  we  are  both  pretending." 

"  Pretending,  Madame  ?  "  he  said  in  a  startled  voice. 

"  Yes.     1  that  I  want  to  show  you  this  garden,  you  that  yon 
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want  to  see  it.  I  no  longer  wish  to  show  it  to  you,  and  you  have 
never  wished  to  see  it.  Let  us  cease  to  pretend.  It  is  all 
my  fault.  I  bothered  you  to  come  here  when  you  didn't  want 
to  come.  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  was  inclined  to  con- 
demn you  for  it,  to  be  angry  with  you.  But  why  should  I  be  P 
You  were  quite  right.  Freedom  is  my  fetish.  I  set  you  free, 
Monsieur  Androvsky.    Good-bye." 

As  she  spoke  she  felt  that  the  air  was  clearing,  the  clouds 
were  flying.  Constraint  at  least  was  at  an  end.  And  she  had 
really  the  sensation  of  setting  a  captive  at  liberty.  She  turned  to 
leave  bim^  but  he  said, — 

"  Please,  stop,  Madame." 

"Why?" 

<•  You  have  made  a  mistake." 

"In  what?" 

"  I  do  want  to  see  this  garden." 

"  Really  ?    Well,  then,  you  can  wander  through  it." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  alone." 

"  Larbi  shall  guide  you.  For  half  a  franc  he  will  gladly  give 
up  his  serenading." 

"  Madame,  if  you  will  not  show  me  the  garden  I  will  not  see 
it  at  all.  1  will  go  now  and  will  never  come  into  it  again.  I  do 
not  pretend." 

"  Ah  I "  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  quite  changed.  "  But  you 
do  woree." 

■' Worse  1" 

"  Yes.    You  lie  in  the  face  of  Africa." 

She  did  not  wish  or  mean  to  say  it,  and  yet  she  had  to  say 
it.  She  knew  it  was  monstrous  that  she  should  speak  thus  to 
him.  What  bad  bis  ties  to  do  with  her  ?  She  had  been  told  a 
thousand,  bad  heard  a  thousand  told  to  others.  Her  life  had 
been  passed  in  a  world  of  which  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  though 
uttered  in  haste,  are  a  clcar.cut  description.  And  she  had  not 
thought  she  cared.  Yet  really  she  must  have  cared.  For,  in 
leaving  this  worldi,  her  soul  bad,  as  it  were,  fetched  a  long  breath. 
And  now,  at  the  bint  of  a  lie,  it  instinctively  recoiled  as  from  a 
gust  of  air  laden  with  some  poisonous  and  suffocating  vapour. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  added.  "  I  am  a  fool.  Out  here  I  do  love 
truth. 
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AndroTsk^  dropped  his  eyes.  His  whole  body  expressed 
humiliation,  and  something  that  suggested  to  her  despair. 

"Oh,  you  must  think  me  mad  to  speak  like  this  I"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Of  course  people  must  be  allowed  to  ann  themselves 
against  the  curiosity  of  others.  I  know  that.  The  fact  is  I  am 
under  a  spell  here.  I  have  been  living  for  many,  many  years  in 
the  cold.  I  have  been  like  a  woman  in  a  prison  without  any 
light,  and — " 

"You  have  been  in  a  prison !  "  he  said,  lifting  his  head  and 
looking  at  her  eagerly. 

"  I  have  been  living  in  what  is  called  the  great  world." 

"  And  you  call  that  a  prison  f  " 

"  Now  that  I  am  Uving  in  the  greater  world,  really  living  at 
last.  I  have  been  in  the  heart  of  insincerity,  and  now  I  have 
come  into  the  heart,  the  fiery  heart  of  sincerity.  It's  there-~ 
there  " — she  pointed  to  the  desert.  "  And  it  has  intoxicated  me ; 
X  think  it  has  made  me  unreasonable.  I  expect  everyone — not 
an  Arab — to  be  as  it  is,  and  every  little  thing  that  isnt  quite 
frank,  every  pretence,  is  like  a  horrible  little  hand  tugging  at  me, 
as  if  trying  to  take  me  back  to  the  prison  I  have  left  I  think, 
deep  down,  I  have  always  loathed  lies,  but  never  as  I  have 
loathed  them  since  I  came  here.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  only  in 
the  desert  there  ia  freedom  for  the  body,  and  only  in  tmtb  there 
is  freedom  for  the  soul." 

She  stopped,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  added, — 

"  You  must  forgive  me.  I  have  worried  you.  I  have  made 
yoo  do  what  you  didn't  want  to  do.  And  then  I  have  attacked 
you.     It  is  unpardonable." 

"Show  me  the  garden,  Madame,"  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

Her  outburst  over,  she  felt  a  slight  self-consdouaness.  She 
wondered  what  he  thought  of  her  and  became  aware  of  her 
unconventionality.  His  curious  and  persistent  reticence  made 
her  frankness  the  more  marked.  Yet  the  painful  sensation  of 
oppression  and  exasperation  had  passed  away  from  her  and  she 
no  longer  thought  of  his  personality  as  destructive.  In  obedience 
to  his  Ust  words  she  walked  on,  and  he  kept  heavily  beside  her, 
till  they  were  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  closely^growing  trees 
and  the  spell  of  the  garden  began  to  return  upon  her,  banishing 
the  thought  of  self. 
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"  listen  I "  sbe  said  presently. 

Larbi's  flute  was  very  near. 

"  He  is  always  playing,"  she  whispered. 

"Who is  he?" 

"  One  of  the  gardeners.  But  he  scarcely  ever  works.  He  is 
perpetually  in  love.    That  is  why  he  plays." 

"  Is  that  a  love-tune,  then  P "  Androvsky  asked. 

"Yes.    Do  you  think  it  sounds  like  one  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know,  Madame  ?  " 

He  stood  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the  music 
came,  and  now  it  seemed  to  hold  him  fascinated.  After  his 
question,  which  sounded  to  her  almost  childlike,  and  which  she 
did  not  answer,  Domini  glanced  at  his  attentive  face,  to  which  the 
green  shadows  lent  a.  dimness  that  was  mystnious,  at  bis  tall  figure, 
which  always  suggested  to  her  both  weariness  and  strength,  and 
remembered  the  passionate  romance  to  whose  existence  sbe 
awoke  when  she  first  heard  Larbi's  Bute.  It  was  as  if  a  shutter, 
which  had  closed  a  window  in  the  house  of  life,  had  been  sud- 
denly drawn  away,  giving  to  her  eyes  the  horizon  of  a  new  world. 
Was  that  shutter  now  drawn  back  for  him  ?  No  doubt  the  sup- 
position was  absurd.  Men  of  his  emotional  and  virile  type  have 
travelled  far  in  that  world,  to  her  mysterious,  ere  they  reach  his 
length  of  years.  What  was  extraordinary  to  her,  in  the  thought  of 
it  alone,  was  doubtless  quite  ordinary  to  him,  translated  into  act. 
Not  ignorant,  she  was  nevertheless  a  perfectly  innocent  woman, 
but  her  knowledge  told  her  that  no  man  of  Androvsky's  strength, 
power  and  passion  is  innocent  at  Androvsky's  age.  Yet  his  last 
dropped-out  question  was  very  deceptive.  It  had  sounded 
absolutely  natural  and  m^ht  have  come  from  a  boy's  pure  lips. 
Again  he  made  her  wonder. 

There  was  a  garden  bench  close  to  where  they  were  standing. 

"  If  you  like  to  listen  for  a  moment  we  might  sit  down," 
she  said. 

He  started. 

"Yes.    Thank  you." 

When  they  were  sitting  side  by  side,  closely  guarded  by  the 
gigantic  fig  and  chestnut  trees  which  grew  in  this  part  of  the 
guden,  be  added, — 

"  Whom  does  be  love  ?  " 
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"  No  doabt  one  of  those  native  women  jon  consider  utterly 
withoDt  attraction,"  she  answered  with  a  faint  touch  of  malice 
which  made  him  redden. 

"  But  you  come  here  every  day?"  he  said. 

"  Yes.     Has  he  ever  seen  you  ?  " 
"  Larbi  ?    Often.    What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? " 
He  did  not  reply. 

Odd  and  disconnected  as  Larbi's  melodies  were,  they  created 
an  atmosphere  of  wild  tenderness.  Spontaneously  they  bubbled 
up  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  world  and,  when  the  player 
was  invisible  as  now,  suggested  an  ebon  faun  couched  in  hot 
sand  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree  and  making  music  to  listening 
sunbeams  and  amorous  spirits  of  the  waste. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  she  said  presently  in  an  under  voice. 
"  Yes,  Madame.     And  you?" 

"  I  love  it,  but  not  as  I  love  the  song  of  the  freed  negroes. 
That  is  a  song  of  all  the  secrets  of  humanity  and  of  the  desert 
too.  And  it  does  not  try  to  tell  them.  It  only  says  that  they 
exist  and  that  God  knows  them.  But,  I  remember,  you  do  not 
like  that  song." 

"  Madame,"he  answered  slowly,  and  as  if  be  were  choosing  his 
words,  "  I  see  that  you  understood.    The  song  did  move  me 
though  I  said  not.     But  no,  I  do  not  like  it." 
"  Do  you  care  to  tell  me  why?" 

"Such  a  song  ns  that  seems  to  me  an — it  is  tike  an  intrusion. 
There  are  things  that  should  be  let  alone.  There  are  dark  places 
that  should  be  left  dark." 

"  You  mean  that  all  human  beings  hold  within  them  secrets, 
and  that   no  allusion  even   should   ever  be    made   to  those 
secrets?" 
"Yes." 

"  I  understand." 

After  a  pause  he  said,  anxiously,  she  thought, — 
"Am  I  right,  Madame,  or  is  my  thought  ridiculous?" 
He  asked  it  so  simply  that  she  felt  touched. 
"  I'm  sure  you  could  never  be  ridiculous,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  And  perhaps  you  are  right.    I  don't  know.   That  song  makes  me 
think  and  feel,  and  so  I  love  it.     Perhaps  if  you  heard  it  al 
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"Then  I  should  hate  it,"  he  interposed. 

His  voice  was  like  an  uncontrolled  inner  voice  speaking. 

"  Are  act  thought  and  feeling — "  she  began. 

But  he  interrupted  her. 

"They  oiake  all  the  misery  that  exists  in  the  world." 

"  And  all  the  happiness." 

"  Do  they  t " 

*'  They  must." 

"  Then  you  want  to  think  deeply,  to  feel  deeply  ?  " 

"  Ves.  I  would  rather  be  the  central  figure  of  a  world-tragedy 
than  die  without  having  felt  to  the  uttermost,  even  if  it  were 
sorrow.  My  whole  nature  revolts  against  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  feel  little  or  nothing  really.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
begin  to  feel  acutely  we  begin  to  grow,  like  the  palm  tree  rising 
towards  the  African  sun." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been  very  unhappy,"  he  said. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  said  it  made  her  suddenly  feel 
as  if  it  were  true,  as  if  she  had  never  been  utterly  unhappy.  Yet 
she  had  never  been  really  happy.  Africa  had  taught  her 
that. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered.     "  But — some  day — " 

She  stopped. 

"  Yes,  Madame  7  " 

"Could  one  stay  long  in  such  a  world  as  this  and  not  be 
either  intensely  happy  or  intensely  unhappy?  I  don't  feel  as  if 
it  would  be  possible.  Fierceness  and  fire  beat  upon  one  day 
after  day  and — one  must  learn  to  feel  here." 

As  she  spoke  a  sensation  of  doubt,  almost  of  apprehension, 
came  to  her.  She  was  overtaken  by  a  terror  of  the  desert.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  be  was  right,  that  it  were  better 
never  to  be  the  prey  of  any  deep  emotion. 

"  If  one  does  not  wish  to  feel  one  should  never  come  to  such 
a  place  as  this,"  she  added. 

And  she  longed  to  ask  him  why  he  was  here,  be,  a  man  whose 
philosophy  told  him  to  avoid  the  heights  and  depths,  to  shun  the 
ardours  of  nature  and  of  life. 

"Or,  having  come,  one  should  leave  it." 

A  sensation  of  lurking  danger  increased  upon  ber,  bringing 
with  it  the  thought  of  flight. 
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"One  can  always  do  that,"  she  said,  looking  at  him. 
She  saw  fear  in  his  eyes,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  not 
fear  of  peril  but  fear  of  flight.     So  strongly  was  this  idsk  borne  in 
upon  her  that  she  bluntly  exclaimed, — 

"  Unless  it  is  one's  nature  to  face  things,  never  to  turn  one's 
back.     Is  it  yours.  Monsieur  Androvsky  ?  " 

"Fear  could  never  drive  me  to  leave  fieni-Mora,"  he 
answered. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  only  virtue  in  us  is  courage,"  she 
said,  "  that  it  includes  all  the  others.  I  believe. I  could  forgive 
everything  where  I  found  absolute  courage." 

Androvsky's  eyes  were  lit  up  as  if  by  a  flicker  of  inward 
fire. 

"You  might  create  the  virtue  you  love,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment.    Did  he  mean  that 
she  might  create  it  in  him  ? 

Perhaps  she  would  have  asked,  or  perhaps  he  would  have  told 
her,  but  at  that  moment  something  happened.  Larbi  stopped 
playing.  In  the  last  few  minutes  they  had  both  forgotten  that  he 
was  playing,  but  when  he  ceased  the  garden  changed.  Some- 
thing was  withdrawn  in  which,  without  knowing  it,  they  had  been 
protecting  themselves,  and  when  the  music  faded  their  armour 
dropped  away  from  them.  With  the  complete  silence  came  an 
altered  atmosphere,  the  tenderness  of  mysticism  instead  of  the 
tenderness  of  a  wild  humanity.  The  love  of  man  seemed  to  de- 
part out  of  the  garden  and  another  love  to  enter  it,  as  when  God 
walked  under  the  trees  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  And  they  sat 
quite  still,  as  if  a  common  impulse  muted  their  lips.  In  the  long 
silence  that  followed  Domini  thought  of  her  image  of  the  palm 
tree  growing  towards  the  African  sun,  feeling  growing  in  the  heart 
of  a  human  being.  But  was  it  a  worthy  image?  For  the  palm 
tree  rises  high.  It  soars  into  the  air.  But  presently  it  ceases  to 
grow.  There  is  nothing  infinite  in  its  growth.  And  the  long, 
hot  years  pass  away  and  there  it  stands,  never  nearer  to  the 
infinite  gold  of  the  sun.  But  in  the  intense  feeling  of  a  man  or 
woman  is  there  not  infinitude?  Is  there  not  a  movement  that  is 
ceaseless  till  death  comes  to  destroy — or  to  translate  ? 

That  was  what  she  was  thinking  in  the  silence  of  the  garden. 
And  AndrovskyP'   He  sat  beside  her  with  his  head  bent,  his 
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hands  banging  between  his  knees,  his  eyes  gazing  befote  him  at 
the  ordered  tangle  of  the  great  trees.  His  lips  were  slightly 
parted,  and  on  his  strongly-marked  face  there  was  an  expression 
as  of  emotional  peace,  as  if  the  soul  of  the  man  were  feeling  deeply 
in  calm.  The  restlessness,  the  violence  that  had  made  bis 
demeanour  so  embarrassing  during  and  after  the  ^atner  had 
vanished.  He  was  a  different  man.  And  presently,  noticing  it, 
feeling  his  sensitive  serenity,  Domini  seemed  to  see  the  great 
Mother  at  work  about  this  child  of  hers,  Nature  at  her  tender 
task  of  pacification.  The  shared  silence  became  to  her  like  a 
song  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  all  the  green  things  of  the  garden 
joined.  And  beyond  them  the  desert  lay  listening,  the  Garden 
of  Allah  attentive  to  the  voices  of  man's  garden.  She  could 
hardly  believe  that  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  been  full  of 
irritation  and  bitterness,  not  free  even  from  a  touchrof  pride  that 
was  almost  petty.  But  when  she  remembered  that  it  was  so  she 
realised  the  abysses  and  the  heights  of  which  the  heart  is  mingled, 
and  an  intense  desire  came  to  her  to  be  always  upon  the  heights 
of  her  own  heart.  For  there  only  was  the  light  of  happiness. 
Never  could  she  know  joy  if  she  foreswore  nobility.  Never  could 
she  be  at  peace  with  the  love  within  her — love  of  something  that 
was  BOt  self,  of  something  that  seemed  vaguer  than  God,  as  if  it 
bad  entered  into  God  and  made  him  Love — unless  she  mounted 
upwards  during  her  little  span  of  life.  Again,  as  before  in  this 
land,  in  the  first  sunset,  on  the  tower,  on  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque  of  Sidi-Zerzour,  Nature  spoke  to  her  intimate  words  of 
inspiration,  laid  Upon  her  the  hands  of  healing,  giving  her  powers 
she  surely  had  not  known  or  conceived  of  till  now.  And  the 
passion  that  is  the  chiefest  grace  of  goodness,  making  it  the  fire 
that  purifies,  as  it  is  the  little  sister  of  the  poor  that  tends  the 
suffering,  the  hungry,  the  groping  be^ar-wortd,  stirred  within 
her,  like  the  child  not  yet  born,  but  whose  destiny  is  with  the 
angels.  And  she  longed  to  make  some  great  offering  at  the  altar 
on  whose  lowest  step  she  stood,  and  she  was  filled,  for  the  first 
time  consdously,  with  woman's  sacred  desire  for  sacrifice. 

A  soft  step  On  the  sand  broke  the  silence  and  scattered  her 
aspirations.  Count  Anteoni  was  coming  towards  them  between 
the  trees.  The  light  of  happiness  was  still  upon  bis  face  and  made 
him  look  much  younger  than  usual.     His  whole  bearin|^  in  hs 
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elasticity  aod  buoyant  courage,  was  full  of  anticipation.  As  he 
came  up  to  them  be  said  to  Domini, — 

"  Do  you  remember  chiding  me  f " 

"  I ! "  she  said.     "  For  what  ?  " 

Androvsky  sat  up  and  the  expression  of  serenity  passed  away 
from  his  face. 

"For  never  galloping  away  into  the  sun." 

"Ohi — ^yes,  I  do  remember." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  obey  you.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
journey." 

"  Into  the  desert  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  kilometres  on  horseback.    I  start  to-morrow." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  new  interest.  He  saw  it  and 
lai^hed,  almost  Uke  a  boy. 

"  Ah,  your  contempt  for  roe  is  dying  I " 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  contempt  7  " 

"  But  yoQ  were  full  of  it."  He  turned  to  Androvsky.  "  Miss 
Enfilden  thought  I  could  not  sit  a  horse,  Monsieur,  unlike  you. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  that  you  are  almost  more  dare-devil  than 
the  Arabs  themselves.  I  saw  you  the  other  day  set  your  sullion 
at  the  bank  of  the  river  bed.  I  did  not  think  any  horse  could 
have  done  it,  but  you  knew  better." 

"  I  did  not  know  at  all,"  said  Androvsky.  "  I  had  notridden 
for  over  twenty  years  until  that  day." 

He  spoke  with  a  blunt  determination  which  made  Domini 
remember  their  recent  conversation  on  tmth-tdling. 

"  Dio  mio  1 "  said  the  Count,  slowly,  and  looking  at  him  with 
nndi^uised  wonder.  "Ydu  must  have  a  will  and  a  frame  of 
iron." 

"  I  am  pretty  strong." 

He  spoke  rather  roughly.  Since  the  Count  had  joined  them 
Domini  noticed  that  Androvsky  had  become  a  different  nan. 
Once  more  be  was  on  the  defensive.  The  Count  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it.     Perhaps  he  was  too  radiant. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  endure  as  well  as  you,  Monsieur,"  be  said. 
"  1  go  to  Beni-Hassan  to  visit  Sidi  El  Hadj  Alssa,  one  of  the 
mightiest  marabouts  in  the  Sahara.  In  your  Church,"  be 
added,  turning  again  to  Domini,  "he  would  be  a  powerful 
Cardinal" 
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She  noticed  the  "your."  Evideotly  the  Count  was  not  a.  pro- 
fessing Catholic  Doubtless,  like  many  modern  Italians,  he  was 
a  free-thinker  in  matters  of  religion. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  never  heard  of  him,"  she  said.  "  Id  which 
directioo  does  Beni- Hassan  lie  7  " 

"  To  go  there  one  takes  the  caravan  route  that  the  natives  call 
the  route  to  Tombouctou." 

An  eager  look  came  into  her  face. 

"  My  road  I "  she  said. 

"Yours?" 

"The  one  I  shall  travel  on.  You  romember.  Monsieur 
Androvsky  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  Let  me  into  your  secret,"  said  the  Count,  lat^hingly,  yet 
with  interest  too. 

"It  is  no  secret.  It  is  only  that  I  love  that  route.  It 
fascinates  me.  and  I  mean  some  day  to  make  a  desert  journey 
along  it." 

"  What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  join  forces,"  the  Count  said. 
"  1  should  feel  it  an  honour  to  show  the  desert  to  one  who  has 
the  reverence  for  it,  the  understanding  of  its  spell,  that  you  have." 

He  spoke  earnestly,  paused,  and  then  added, — 

"  But  I  know  well  what  you  are  thinking." 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  you  will  go  to  the  desert  alone.  You  are  right  It  is 
the  only  way,  at  anyrate  the  first  time.  I  went  like  that  many 
years  ago." 

She  said  nothing  in  assent,  and  Androvsky  got  up  from  the 
bench. 

"I  must  go,  Monsiear." 

"  Already !     But  have  you  seen  the  garden  ?  " 

"  It  is  wonderful.     Good-bye,  Monsieur.    Thank  you." 

"But — let  me  see  you  to  the  gate.    On  Fridays — " 

He  was  tuming  to  Domini  when  she  got  up  too. 

"  Eton't  you  distribute  alms  on  Fridays  ?  "  she  said. 

"  How  should  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  you.     But  is  this  the  hour?  " 

"Yes." 

"Let  me  see  the  distribution." 
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"  And  we  will  speed  MoD»ear  Androvsky  on  his  way  at  the 
same  time." 

Sfae  noticed  that  there  was  no  question  in  his  mind  of  her 
going  with  Androvsky.  Did  she  mean  to  go  with  him  ?  She  had 
not  decided  yet. 

They  walked  towards  the  gate  and  were  soon  on  the  great 
sweep  of  sand  before  the  villa.  A  murmur  of  many  voices  was 
audible  outside  in  the  desert,  nasal  exclamations,  loud  guttural 
cries  that  sounded  angry,  the  twittering  of  flutes  and  the  snarl 
of  camels. 

"  Do  you  hear  my  pensioners  ?  "  said  the  Count.  "  They  are 
always  impatient." 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  tom-tom  and  of  a  whining  shriek. 

"  That  is  old  Bel  Cassem's  announcement  of  his  presence.  He 
has  been  living  on  me  for  years,  the  old  ruSian,  ever  since  his 
right  eye  was  gouged  out  by  his  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 
Marfchate  of  the  dancing-girls.    Smain ! " 

He  blew  his  silver  whistle.  Instantly  Smajn  came  out  of  the 
villa  carrying  a  money-bag.  The  Count  took  it  and  wdghed  it 
in  bis  hand,  looking  at  Domini  with  the  joyous  expression  still 
upon  his  face. 

"  Have  you  ever  made  a  thank-offering  7  "  he  said. 

"No." 

"That  tells  me  something.  Wei),  to-day  I  wish  to  make  a 
thank-offering  to  the  desert." 

"What  has  it  done  for  you?" 

"  Who  knows  ?    Who  knows  ?  " 

He  lai^hed  aloud,  almost  like  a  boy.  Androvsky  glanced  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  wondering  envy. 

"And  I  want  you  to  share  in  my  little  distribution,''he  added. 
"And  you,  Monsieur,  if  you  don't  mind.  There  are  moments 
when — Open  the  gate,  Smal'n  I " 

His  ardour  was  infectious  and  Domini  felt  stirred  by  it  to  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  joy  of  life.  She  looked  at  Androvsky,  to  in- 
clude him  in  the  vigour  of  gaiety  which  swept  from  the  Count  to 
her,  and  found  him  staring  apprehensively  at  the  Count,  who  was 
now  loosening  the  string  of  the  bag.  SmaIn  had  reached  the  gate. 
He  lifted  the  bar  of  wood  and  opened  it.  Instantly  a  crowd  of 
dark  faces  and  turbaned  heads  were  thrust  through  the  tail 
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aperture,  a  multitude  of  dusky  hands  fluttned  frantically,  and  the 
cry  of  eager  voices,  saluting,  begging,  calling  down  blessings,  relat- 
ing troubles,  shrieking  wants,  proclaiming  virtues  and  necessities, 
rose  into  an  almost  deafening  uproar.  But  not  a  foot  was  lifted 
over  the  lintel  to  press  the  sunlit  sand.  The  Count's  pensioners 
might  be  clamorous,  but  they  knew  what  they  might  not  do.  As 
he  saw  them  the  wrinkles  in  his  face  deepened  and  his  fingers 
quickened  to  achieve  their  purpose. 

"  My  pensioners  are  very  hungry  to-day,  and,  as  you  see,  they 
don't  mind  saying  so.    Hark  at  Bel  Cassem ! " 

The  tom-tom  and  the  shriek  that  went  with  it  made  it  a  fierce 
crescendo. 

"That  means  he  is  starving — the  old  hypocrite !  Aren't  they 
like  the  wolves  in  your  Russia,  Monsieur  ?  But  we  must  feed 
them.    We  mustn't  let  them  devour  our  Beni-Mora.    That's  it  1 " 

He  threw  the  string  on  to  the  sand,  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
bag  and  brought  it  out  full  of  copper  coins.  The  mouths  opened 
wider,  the  hands  waved  more  frantically,  and  all  the  dark  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  light  of  greed. 

"  Will  you  help  me  ?  "  he  said  to  Domini. 

"  Of  course.    What  fun ! " 

Her  eyes  were  gleaming  too,  but  with  the  dancing  fires  of  a 
gay  impulse  of  generosity  which  made  her  wish  that  the  bag  con- 
tained her  money.     He  filled  her  hands  with  coins. 

"  Choose  whom  you  will.     And  now.  Monsieur  I" 

For  the  moment  be  was  so  boyishly  concentrated  on  the  im- 
mediate present  that  he  had  ceased  to  observe  whether  the  whim 
of  others  jumped  with  his  own.  Otherwise  he  must  have  been 
struck  by  Androvsky's  marked  discomfort,  which  indeed  almost 
amounted  to  agitation.  The  sight  of  the  throng  of  Arabs  at  the 
gateway,  the  clamour  of  their  voices,  evidently  roused  within  him 
something  akin  to  fear.  He  looked  at  them  with  distaste,  and 
had  drawn  back  several  steps  upon  the  sand,  and  now,  as  the 
Count  held  out  to  him  a  hand  filled  with  money,  he  made  no 
motion  to  take  it,  and  half  turned  as  if  he  thought  of  retreating 
into  the  recesses  of  the  garden. 

"  Here,  Monsieur  I  here  t "  exclaimed  the  Count,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  crowd,  towards  which  Domini  was  walking  with  a  sort  of 
mischievous  slowness,  to  whet  ihoie  appetites  already  so  voracious. 
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Androvsky  set  his  teeth  and  took  the  money,  dropping  one  or 
two  pieces  on  the  ground-     For  a  moment  the  Count  seemed 
doubtful  of  his  guest's  participation  in  his  own  livelj'  mood. 
"  Is  this  boring  yon  P "  he  asked.     "  Because  if  so^  " 
"  No,  no,  Monsieur,  not  at  all !     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
"  Those  hands  will  tell  you." 
The  clamour  grew  more  ocigent. 
"  And  when  yoa  want  more  come  to  me  I " 
Then  he  called  out  in  Arabic,  "  Gently  I   Gently  I "  aa  the 
vehement  scuffling  seemed  about  to  degenerate  into  actual  fight- 
ing at  Domuii's  approach,  and  hurried  forward,  followed  more 
slowly  by  Androvsky. 

Smain,  from  whose  velvety  eyes  the  dreams  were  not  banished 
by  the  uproar,  stood  languidly  by  the  porter's  tent,  gazing  at 
Androvsky.  Something  in  the  demeanour  of  the  new  visitor 
seemed  to  attract  him.  Domini,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the 
gateway.  Gently,  with  a  capricious  deftness  and  all  a  woman's 
passion  for  personal  choice,  she  dropped  the  bits  of  money  into 
the  hands  belonging  to  the  faces  that  attracted  her,  disregarding 
the  bellowings  of  those  passed  over.  The  light  from  all  these 
gleaming  eyes  made  her  feel  warm,  the  clamour  that  poured  from 
these  brown  throats  excited  her.  When  her  fingers  were  empty 
she  touched  the  Count's  arm  eagerly. 
"  More,  more,  please  1 " 
"Ecco,  Signora." 

He  held  out  to  her  the  bag.  She  plunged  her  hands  into  it 
and  came  nearer  to  the  gate,  both  hands  full  of  money  and  held 
high  above  her  head.  The  Arabs  leapt  up  at  her  like  dogs  at  a 
bone,  and  for  a  moment  she  waited,  laughing  with  all  her  heart. 
Then  she  made  a  movement  to  throw  the  money  over  the  heads 
of  the  near  ones  to  the  unfortunates  who  were  dancing  and  shriek- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  mob.  But  suddenly  her  hands  dropped 
and  she  uttered  a  startled  exclamation. 

The  sand  diviner  of  the  red  bazaar,  slipping  like  a  reptile 
under  the  waving  arms  and  between  the  furious  bodies  of  the 
be^ars,  stood  up  before  her  with  a  smile  on  his  wounded  face, 
stretched  out  to  her  his  emaciated  hands  with  a  fawning,  yet  half 
satirical,  gesture  of  desire. 
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Ths  money  dropped  from  Domini's  fingers  and  rolled  upon  the 
sand  &t  the  Diviner's  feet.  But  though  he  had  surely  come  to  ask 
for  alms,  be  took  no  heed  of  it.  While  the  Arabs  round  him  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  fought  like  animals  for  the  plunder,  he  stood 
gazing  at  Domini.  The  smile  still  flickered  about  his  lips.  His 
hand  was  still  stietched  out. 

Instinctively  she  had  moved  backwards.  Something  that  was 
like  a  thrill  of  fear,  mental  not  physical,  went  through  her,  but  she 
kept  her  eyes  steadily  on  his,  as  if,  despite  the  fear,  she  fought 
against  him. 

The  contest  of  the  beggars  had  became  so  passionate  that 
Count  Anteooi's  commands  were  forgotten.  Urged  by  the  pres- 
sure from  behind  those  in  the  front  scrambled  or  fell  over  the  sacred 
threshold.  The  garden  was  invaded  by  a  shrieking  mob.  Smain 
ran  forward,  and  the  autocrat  that  dwelt  in  the  Count  side  by  side 
with  the  benefactor  suddenly  emerged.  He  blew  his  whistle  four 
times.    At  each  call  a  stalwart  Arab  appeared. 

"Shut  the  gate  I "  he  commanded  sternly. 

The  attendants  furiously  repulsed  the  mob,  using  their  fists 
and  feet  without  mercy.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  sand  was 
cleared  and  Sm^'n  had  bis  hand  upon  the  door  to  shut  it.  But 
the  Diviner  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  and  in  a  fawning  yet  im- 
perious voice  called  out  something  to  the  Count. 

The  Count  turned  to  Domini. 

"This  is  an  interesting  fellow.  Would  you  like  to  know 
him  ?  " 

Her  mind  said  no,  yet  her  body  assented.  For  she  bowed 
her  head.  The  Count  beckoned.  The  Diviner  stepped 
stealthily  on  to  the  sand  with  an  air  of  subtle  triumph,  and 
Smaj'n  swung  forward  the  great  leaf  of  palm  wood. 

"Wait  I "  the  Count  cried,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  some- 
thing.    "Where  is  Monsieur  Androvsky?" 

"  Isn't  he — ?  "  Domini  glanced  round.     "  I  don't  know." 

He  went  quickly  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The  Arabs, 
silent  now  and  respectful,  crowded  about  him,  salaaming.  He 
smiled    at  them  kindly,    and  spoke   to    one  or    two.      They 
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answered  gravely.  An  old  man  with  one  eye  lifted  his  hand,  in 
which  was  a  tom-tom  of  stretched  goatskin,  and  pointed  towards 
the  oasis,  rapidly  moving  his  toothless  jaws.  The  Count 
ste]q>ed  back  into  the  garden,  dismissed  his  pensioners  with  a 
masterful  wave  of  the  hand,  and  himself  shut  the  door. 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky  has  gone — without  saying  good-bye," 
he  said. 

Again  Domini  felt  ashamed  for  Androvsky. 
"  I  don't  think  he  likes  my  pensioners,"  the  Count  added, 
in  amused  voice,  "  or  me." 

"I  am  sure — "  Domini  began. 
But  he  stopped  her. 

"  Miss  EnfildeD,  in  a  world  of  lies  I  look  to  you  for  truth." 
His  manner  chaffed  her,  but  his  voice  now  had  a  ring  of  earnest- 
ness. She  said  nothing.  All  this  time  the  Diviner  was  sUnding 
on  the  sand,  still  smiling,  but  with  downcast  eyes.  His  thin  body 
looked  satirical  and  Domini  felt  a  strong  aversion  from  him,  yet 
a  strong  interest  in  him  too.  Something  in  bis  appearance  and 
manner  suggested  power  and  mystery  as  well  as  cunning.  The 
Count  said  some  words  to  him  tn  Arabic,  and  at  once  he  walked 
forward  and  disappeared  among  the  trees,  going  so  silently  and 
smoothly  that  she  seemed  to  watch  a  panther  gliding  into  the 
depths  of  a  jungle  where  its  prey  lay  hid.  She  looked  at  the 
Count  interrogatively. 

"He  will  wait  in  tbe/itmoir." 
"  Where  we  first  met  ?  " 
"Yes." 
"What  for?" 
"For  us,  if  you  choose." 

"Tell  me  about  him.     I  have  seen  him  twice.     He  followed 
me  with  a  bag  of  sand." 

"  He  is  a  desert  man.     I  don't  know  his  tribe,  but  before  he 
settled  here  he  was  a  nomad,  one  of  the  wanderers  who  dwell  in 
tents,  a  man  of  the  sand ;  as  much  of  the  sand  as  a  viper  or  a 
scorpion.    One  would  suppose  such  beings  were  bred  by  the 
marriage  of  the  sand-grains.    The  sand  tells  him  secrets." 
"  He  says.     Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 
"Would  you  like  to  test  it?" 
"How?" 
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"  By  comiDg  with  me  to  tbtjimwir  t " 

She  hesitated  obviously. 

"  Mind,"  he  added,  "  I  do  not  press  it.  A  word  front  me 
and  be  is  gone.  But  you  are  fearlessi  and  you  have  spoken 
abeady,  will  speak  much  more  intimately  in  the  future,  with  the 
desert  spirits." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?" 

"The  'much  more  intimately'?" 

"Yea." 

"I  do  not  know  it,  but — which  is  much  more-r-I  feel  it." 

She  was  silent,  looking  towards  the  trees  where  the 
Diviner  had  disappeared.  Count  Anteoni's  boyish  merriment 
had  faded  away.     He  looked  grave,  almost  sad> 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  at  last.  "  No,  but— I  will  confess 
it — there  is  something  horrible  about  that  man  to  me.  I  feh  it 
the  first  time  I  saw  him.  His  eyes  are  too  intelligent.  They 
look  ill  with  intelligence." 

"  Let  me  send  him  away.    Smafn  1 " 

But  she  sto[q>ed  him.  Directly  he  made  the  suggestion  she 
felt  that  she  must  know  more  of  this  man. 

"  No.     Let  us  go  to  thcjiimoir." 

"  Very  well.    Go,  Smatn  I " 

Smain  went  into  the  little  tent  by  the  gate,  sat  down  on  his 
haunches  and  began  to  smell  at  a  sprig  of  orange  blossom. 
Domini  and  the  Count  walked  into  the  darkness  of  the  trees. 

"What  is  bis  name?"  she  asked. 

"  AIoul" 

"  Aloui." 

She  repeated  the  word  slowly.  There  was  a  reluctant  and 
yet  fascinated  sound  in  her  voice. 

"There  is  melody  in  the  name,"  he  said. 

"  Yes.    Has  he — has  be  ever  looked  into  the  sand  for  you  ?  " 

"  Once— a  long  time  ago." 

"  May  I— .dare  I  ask  if  he  found  truth  there  ?  " 

"  He  found  nothing  for  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
then." 

"  Nothing  1 " 

There  was  a  sound  of  relief  in  her  voice. 

"  For  those  years." 
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She  gloDced  at  him  and  saw  that  once  again  his  face  had  lit 
up  into  ardour. 

"  He  found  what  is  still  to  come  ?  "  she  said. 

And  he  repeated, — 

"  He  found  what  is  still  to  come." 

Then  they  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  saw  the  purple 
blgssoms  of  the  bougainvillea  clingjoj;  to  the  white  walls  of  the 
fitmoir.     Domini  stopped  on  the  natrow  path. 

"  Is  he  in  there?  "  she  asked  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"No  doubt." 

"  I^rhi  was  playing  the  first  day  I  came  here." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wish  he  was  playing  now." 

The  silence  seemed  to  her  unnaturally  intense. 

"  Even  his  love  must  have  repose." 

She  went  on  a  step  or  two  till,  but  still  from  a  distance,  she 
could  look  over  the  low  plaster  wall  beneath  the  nearest  window 
space  into  the  little  room. 

"  Yes,  there  he  is  I "  she  whispered. 

The  Diviner  was  crouching  on  the  floor  with  his  back 
towards  them  and  his  head  bent  down.  Only  his  shoulders 
could  be  seen,  covered  with  a  white  gandounu  They  moved 
perpetually  but  slightly. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ? " 

"Speaking  with  his  ancestor." 

"His  ancestor?" 

"  The  sand.     Aloul  I " 

He  called  softly.  The  figure  rose,  without  sound  and  instantly, 
and  the  face  of  the  Diviner  smiled  at  them  through  the  purple 
flowers.  Again  Domini  had  the  sensation  that  her  body  was  a  glass 
box  in  which  her  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires  were  ranged  for  this 
man's  inspection;  but  she  walked  resolutely  through  the  narrow 
doorway  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  divans.  Count  Anteoni 
followed. 

She  now  saw  that  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  the  ground, 
there  was  a  symmetrical  pyramid  of  sand,  and  that  the  Diviner 
was  gently  folding  togetbei  a  bag  in  his  long  and  flexible 
fingers. 

"  Voo  see  ! "  sud  the  Count. 
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She  nodded,  without  speaking.  The  little  sand  heap  held 
her  eyes.  She  strove  to  thinic  it  absurd  and  the  man  who  had 
shaken  it  out  a  charlatan  of  the  desert,  but  she  was  really  gripped 
by  an  odd  feelii^  of  awe,  as  if  she  were  secretly  expectant  of 
some  magical  demonstration. 

The  Diviner  squatted  down  once  more  on  his  haunches, 
stretched  out  bis  fingers  above  the  sand  heap,  looked  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"La  vie  de  Madame — I  see  it  in  the  sable — la  vie  de 
Madame  dans  le  grand  desert  du  Sahara." 

His  eyes  seemed  to  rout  out  the  secrets  from  every  comer  of 
her  being,  and  to  scatter  them  upon  the  ground  as  the  sand  was 
scattered. 

"  Dans  le  grand  desert  du  Sahara,"  Count  Anteoni  repeated, 
.  as  if  be  loved  the  music  of  the  words.  "  Then  there  is  a  desert 
life  for  Madame  ?  " 

The  Diviner  dropped  his  lingers  on  to  the  pyramid,  lightly 
pressing  the  sand  down  and  outward.  He  no  longer  looked  at 
Domini.  The  searching  and  the  satire  slipped  away  from  his 
eyes  and  body.  He  seemed  to  have  foi^tten  the  two  watchers 
and  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  grains  of  sand.  Domin. 
noticed  that  the  tortured  expression,  which  had  come  into  his 
face  when  she  met  him  in  the  street  and  he  stared  into  the  b^ 
had  returned  to  it.  After  pressing  down  the  sand  he  spread 
the  bag  which  had  held  it  at  Domini's  feet,  and  deftly  transferred 
the  sand  to  it,  scattering  the  grains  loosely  over  the  sacking,  in 
a  sort  of  pattern.  Then,  bending  closely  over  them,  he  stared 
at  them  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  His  pock-marked  face  was 
set  like  stone.  His  emaciated  hands,  stretched  out,  rested 
above  the  grains  like  carven  things.  His  body  seemed  entirely 
breathless  in  its  absolute  immobility. 

lite  Count  stood  in  the  doorway,  still  as  he  was,  surrounded 
by  the  motionless  purple  flowers.  Beyond,  in  their  serried  ranks, 
stood  the  motionless  trees.  No  incense  was  burning  in  the 
litde  brazier  to-day.    This  cloistered  world  seemed  spell-bound. 

A  low  murmur  at  last  broke  the  silence.  It  came  from  the 
Diviner.  He  began  to  talk  rapidly,  but  as  if  to  himself,  and  as 
he  talked  he  moved  again,  broke  up  with  his  fingers  the  patterns 
in  the  sand,  formed  f^h  ones ;  spirals,  circles,  snake-like  lines, 
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series  of  mounting  dots  that  reminded  Domini  of  spray  flung  by 
a  fountain,  curves,  squares  and  oblongs.  So  swiftly  was  it  done 
and  undone  that  the  sand  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  life,  to  be 
explaining  itself  in  these  patterns,  to  be  presenting  deliberate 
glimpses  of  hitherto  hidden  truths.  And  always  the  voice  went 
on,  and  the  eyes  were  downcast,  and  the  body,  save  for  the 
moving  bands  and  arms,  was  absolutely  motionless. 

Domini  looked  over  the  Dinner  to  Count  Anteoni,  who  came 
gently  forward  and  sat  down,  bending  bis  bead  to  listen  to  the 
voice. 

"  Is  it  Arabic  ?  "  she  whispered. 

He  nodded. 

"  Can  you  understand  it  7  " 

"Not  yet  Presently  it  will  get  slower,  clearer.  He  always 
begins  like  this." 

"Translate  it  for  me." 

"Exactly  as  it  is?" 

"Exactly  as  it  is." 

"  Whatever  it  may  be  ? " 

"Whatever  it  may  be," 

He  glanced  at  the  tortured  face  of  the  Diviner  and  looked 
grave. 

"  Remember  you  have  said  I  am  fearless,"  she  said. 

He  answered, — 

"  Whatever  it  is  you  shall  know  it." 

Then  they  were  silent  again.  Gradually  the  Diviner's  voice 
grew  clearer,  tbe  pace  of  its  words  less  rapid,  but  always  it 
sounded  mysterious  and  inward,  less  like  the  voice  of  a  man 
than  the  distant  voice  of  a  secret. 

"  I  can  hear  now,"  whispered  the  Count 

"  What  is  he  saying  ? " 

"  He  is  speaking  about  the  desert." 

"Yes?" 

"  He  sees  a  great  storm.     W^t  a  moment !  " 

The  voice  spoke  for  some  seconds  and  ceased,  and  once 
again  the  Diviner  remained  absolutely  motionless,  with  his  hands 
extended  above  the  grains  like  carven  things. 

"  He  sees  a  great  sand-storm,  <Hie  of  the  most  terrible  that 
has  ever  burst  over  the  Sahara.     Everythii^  is  blotted  out    Tbe 
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desert  vanishes.  Beni-Mon  is  hidden.  It  is  day,  yet  there  is  > 
darkness  like  night.  In  thb  darkness  he  sees  a  train  of  camels 
waiting  by  a  church." 

"  A  mosque  ?  " 

"  No,  a  church.  In  the  chnrch  there  is  a  sound  of  music. 
The  roar  of  the  wind,  the  roar  of  the  camels,  mingles  with  the 
sound  and  drowns  iL  He  cannot  bear  it  any  more.  It  is  as 
if  the  desert  is  angry  and  wishes  to  kill  the  music.  In  the  church 
your  life  is  beginning." 

"My  life?" 

"Your  real  life.  He  says  that  now  you  are  fully  born,  that 
till  now  there  has  been  a  veil  around  your  soul  like  the  veil  of  the 
womb  around  a  child." 

"  He  says  that  1 " 

There  was  a  sound  of  deep  emotion  in  her  voice. 

"That  is  all.  The  roar  of  the  wind  from  the  desert  has 
silenced  the  music  in  the  church,  and  all  is  dark." 

The  Diviner  moved  again,  and  formed  fresh  patterns  in  the 
sand  with  feverish  rapidity,  and  agam  began  to  speak  swiftly. 

"He  sees  the  train  of  camels  that  waited  by  the  chnrch 
starting  on  a  desert  journey.  The  storm  has  not  abated.  They 
pass  through  the  oasis  into  the  desert  He  sees  them  g<ung 
towards  the  south." 

Domini  leaned  forward  on  the  divan,  looking  at  Count 
Anteoni  above  the  bent  body  of  the  Diviner. 

"  By  what  route  P  "  she  whispered. 

"By  the  route  which  the  natives  call  the  road  to 
Tombouctou." 

"  But — it  is  my  joumey ! " 

"  Upon  one  of  the  camels,  in  a  palanquin  such  as  the  great 
sheikhs  use  to  carry  their  women,  thete  are  two  peofde,  protected 
against  the  storm  by  curtains.  They  aie  silent,  listening  to  the 
roaring  of  the  wind.    One  of  them  is  you." 

"  Two  people  1 " 

"Two  people." 

"  But — who  is  the  other  ?  " 

"  He  cannot  see.  It  is  as  if  the  bhuJcness  of  the  storm  w«re 
deeper  round  about  the  other  and  hid  the  other  from  him.  1^ 
caravan  passes  on  and  is  lost  in  the  desolation  and  the  strain." 
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She  said  nothing,  but  looked  down  at  the  thin  body  of  the 
Diviner  crouched  close  to  her  knees.  Was  this  pock-marked  face 
the  face  of  a  prophet  ?  Did  this  skin  and  bone  envelop  the  soal 
of  a  seer?  She  no  longer  wished  that  Larbi  was  pUying  upon 
his  flute  or  felt  the  silence  to  be  unnatural.  For  this  man 
had  filled  it  with  the  roar  of  the  desert  wind.  And  in  the  wind 
there  struggled  and  was  finally  lost  the  sound  of  voices  of  her 
Faith  chandng — what?  The  wind  was  too  strong.  The  voices 
were  too  faioL    She  could  not  hear. 

Once  more  the  Diviner  stirred.  For  some  minutes  his  fingers 
were  busy  in  the  sand.  But  now  they  moved  more  slowly  and  no 
words  came  from  his  lips.  Domini  and  the  Count  bent  low  to 
watch  what  he  was  doing.  The  look  of  torture  upon  his  face  in- 
creased. It  was  terrible,  and  made  upon  Domini  an  indelible 
impression,  for  she  could  not  help  connecting  it  with  his  vision  of 
her  future,  and  it  suggested  to  her  fonnlesa  phantoms  of  despair. 
She  looked  into  the  sand,  as  if  she,  too,  would  be  able  to  see 
what  he  saw  and  had  not  told,  looked  till  she  began  to  fee! 
almost  hypnotised.  The  Diviner's  hands  trembled  now  as  they 
made  the  patterns,  and  his  breast  heaved  under  his  white  robe. 
Presently  he  traced  in  the  sand  a  triangle  and  b^an  to  speak. 

The  Count  bent  down  till  his  ear  was  almost  at  the  Diviner's 
lips,  and  Domini  held  her  breath.  That  caravan  lost  in  the 
desolation  of  the  desert,  in  the  storm  and  the  darkness— where 
was  it?  What  had  been  its  fate?  Sweat  ran  down  over  the 
Diviner's  face,  and  dropped  upon  his  robe,  upon  his  hands,  upon 
the  sand,  making  dark  spots.  And  the  voice  whispered  on 
huskily  till  she  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  She  saw  upon  the 
face  of  the  Count  the  Diviner's  tortured  look  reflected.  Was  it 
not  also  on  her  face?  A  link  surely  bound  them  all  together  in 
this  tiny  room,  close  circled  by  the  tall  trees  and  the  intense 
silence.  She  looked  at  the  triangle  in  the  sand.  It  was  very 
distinct,  more  distinct  than  the  other  patterns  had  been.  What 
did  it  represent?  She  searched  her  mind,  thinking  of  the 
desert,  of  her  life  there,  of  man's  life  in  the  desert.  Was  it  not 
tent-shaped  ?  She  saw  it  as  a  tent,  as  her  tent  pitched  some- 
where in  the  waste  far  from  the  habitations  of  men.  Now  the 
trembling  hands  were  still,  the  voice  was  still,  but  the  sweat  did 
not  cease  from  dropping  down  upon  the  sand. 
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"Tell  me  1 "  she  murmured  to  the  Count. 

He  obeyed,  seeming  now  to  speak  with  an  efibit 

"It  is  far  away  in  the  ilesert — " 

He  paused. 

"Yes?    Yes?" 

"  Very  far  away  in  a  sandy  place.  There  are  immense  dunes, 
immense  white  dunes  of  sand  on  every  side,  like  mountains. 
Near  at  hand  there  is  a  gleam  of  many  fires.  They  are  lit  in  the 
market-place  of  a  desert  city.  Among  the  dunes,  with  camels 
picketed  behind  it,  there  is  a  tent — " 

She  pointed  to  the  triangle  traced  upon  the  sand. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  whispered.     "  It  is  my  tent." 

"  He  sees  you  there,  as  he  saw  you  in  the  palanquin.  But 
now  it  is  night  and  you  are  quite  alone.  You  are  not  asleep. 
Something  keeps  you  awake.  You  are  excited.  .You  go  out 
of  the  tent  upon  the  dunes  and  look  towards  the  fires  of 
the  city.  He  hears  the  jackals  howling  all  around  you, 
and  sees  the  skeletons  of  dead  camels  white  under  the 
moon." 

She  shuddered  in  spite  of  herself. 

"There  is  something  tremendous  in  your  soul.  He  says  it  is 
as  if  all  the  date  palms  of  the  desert  bore  their  fruit  tc^ther,  and 
in  all  the  dry  places,  where  men  and  camels  have  died  of  thirst 
in  bygone  years,  running  springs  burst  forth,  and  as  if  the  sand 
were  covered  with  millions  of  golden  flowers  big  as  the  flower  of 
the  aloe." 

"  But  then  it  is  joy,  it  must  be  joy  I " 

"  He  says  it  is  great  joy." 

■  ■  Then  why  does  he  look  like  that,  breathe  like  that  ?  " 

She  indicated  the  Diviner,  who  was  trembling  where  he 
crouched,  and  breathing  heavily,  and  always  sweating  like  one  in 
agony. 

"There  is  more,"  said  the  Count,  slowly. 

"Tell  me." 

"You  stand  alone  upon  the  dunes  and  you  look  towards  the 
-city.  He  hears  the  tom-toms  beating,  and  distant  cries  as  if 
there  were  a  fantasia.  Then  he  sees  a  figure  among  the  dunes 
coining  towards  you." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 
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He  did  not  answer.  But  she  did  not  wish  him  to  answer. 
She  had  spoken  without  meaning  to  speak. 

"  Vou  watch  this  figure.     It  comes  to  you,  walking  heavily." 

"Walking  heavily?" 

"That  is  what  he  says.  The  dates  shrivel  on  the  palms,  the 
streams  dry  up,  the  flowers  droQp  and  die  in  the  sand-  In  the 
city  the  tom-toms  faint  away  and  the  red  fires  fade  away.  All  is 
dark  and  silent.     And  then  he  sees — " 

"  Wait ! "  Domini  said  almost  sharply. 

He  sat  looking  at  her.  She  pressed  her  bands  together. 
In  her  dark  face,  with  Its  heavy  eyebrows  and  strong,  generous 
mouth,  a  contest  showed,  a  stiu^le  between  some  quick  desire 
and  some  more  sluggish  but  determined  teluctance.  In  a 
moment  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  won't  hear  anything  more,  please." 

"  But  you  said  '  whatever  it  may  be.' " 

"Yes.     But  I  won't  hear  anything  more." 

She  spoke  very  quietly,  with  determination. 

The  Diviner  was  beginning  to  move  his  hands  a{;ain,  to  imike 
fiesh  patterns  in  the  sand,  to  speak  swiftly  once  more. 

"  Shall  I  stop  him  ?  " 

"  Please." 

"Then  would  you  mind  going  out  into  the  garden?  I  will 
join  you  in  a  moment.    Take  care  not  to  disturb  him." 

She  got  up  with  precaution,  held  her  skirts  together  with  her 
hands,  and  slipped  softly  out  on  to  the  garden  path.  For  a 
moment  she  was  inclined  to  wait  there,  to  look  back  and  see 
what  was  happening  in  the  Jumoir.  But  she  resisted  her  in- 
clination, and  walked  on  slowly  till  she  reached  the  bench  where 
she  had  sat  an  hour  before  with  Androvsky.  There  she  sat 
down  and  waited.  In  a  few  minutes  she  saw  the  Count  coming 
towards  her  alone-  His  face  was  very  grave,  but  lightened  with 
a  slight  smile  when  he  saw  her. 

"  He  has  gone  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

He  was  about  to  sit  be»de  her,  but  she  said  quickly, — 

"  Would  you  mind  going  back  to  the  jamelon  tree  ?  " 

"  Where  we  sat  this  morning  ? " 

"  Was  it  only — Yes." 
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"Certainly." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  going  away  to-morrow !  You  have  a  lot  to 
do,  probably?" 

"Nothing.     My  men  will  arrange  everything." 

She  got  up,  and  they  walked  in  silence  till  they  saw  once 
more  the  immense  spaces  of  the  desert  bathed  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  As  Domini  looked  at  them  again  she  knew  that  their 
wonder,  their  meaning,  had  increased  for  her-  The  steady 
crescendo  that  was  beginning  almost  to  frighten  her  was 
maintained — the  crescendo  of  the  voice  of  the  Sahara.  To  what 
tremendous  demonstration  was  this  crescendo  tending,  to  what 
ultimate  glory  or  terror  P  She  felt  that  her  soul  was  as  yet  too 
undeveloped  to  conceive.  The  Diviner  had  been  right.  There 
was  a  veil  around  it,  like  the  veil  of  the  womb  that  hides  the  an- 
born  child. 

Under  the  jamelon  tree  she  sat  down  once  more. 

"  May  I  light  a  cigar  ?  "  the  Count  asked. 

"Do." 

He  struck  a  match,  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  on  her  left,  by 
the  garden  wall. 

"  Tell  me  frankly,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  wish  to  talk  or  to  be 
silent  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  now  I  asked  you  to  test  Aloul''s  powers." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  feat  they  made  an  unpleasant  impression  upon 
you." 

"That  was  not  why  I  made  you  stop  him." 

"No?" 

"  You  don't  understand  roe.  I  was  not  afraid.  I  can  only 
say  that,  but  I  can't  give  you  my  reason  for  stopping  him.  I 
wished  to  tell  you  that  it  was  not  fear." 

"I  believe — I  know  that  you  are  fearless,"  he  said  with  an 
unusual  warmth.  "You  are  sure  that  I  don't  understand 
you  ?  " 

"  Remember  the  refrain  of  the  Freed  N^oes'  song !  " 

"  Ah,  yes — those  black  fellows.  But  I  know  somethtt^  of  you, 
Miss  En&lden — yes,  I  do." 

"  I  would  rather  you  did^you  and  your  garden." 
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"  And — some  day — I  should  like  you  to  know  a  little  more 
of  me." 

"  Th&nk  you.    When  will  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.    But  you  are  not  leaving  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

The  idea  of  leaving  Beni-Moia  troubled  her  heart  strangely. 

"  No,  I  am  too  b^py  here." 

"Are  you  really  happy?" 

"  At  anyrate  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  before." 

"You  are  on  the  verge." 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  eyes  in  which  there  was  tender- 
ness, but  suddenly  they  flashed  fire,  and  he  exclaimed, — 

"  My  desert  land  must  not  bring  you  despair." 

Sbe  was  startled  by  bis  sudden  vehemence. 

"  What  I  would  not  hear ! "  she  said.     '*  Yon  know  it ! " 

"It  is  not  my  fault.     I  am  ready  to  tell  it  to  you." 

"  No.  But  do  you  believe  it  ?  Do  you  believe  that  man  can 
read  the  future  in  the  sand  ?    How  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  How  can  a  thousand  thmgs  be  ?  How  can  these  desert 
men  stand  in  fiie,  with  their  naked  feet  set  on  burning  brands, 
with  burning  brands  under  their  armpits,  and  not  be  burned  ? 
How  can  they  pierce  themselves  with  skewers  and  catthemselves 
with  knives  and  no  blood  flow  ?  But  I  told  you  the  first  day  I 
met  you ;  the  desert  always  makes  me  the  same  gift  when  I 
return  to  it" 

"What  gift?" 

"The  gift  of  belief." 

"  Then  you  do  believe  in  that  man — Aioul  ? ' 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"I  can  only  lay  that  tt  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  might  be 
divination.  If  I  had  not  felt  that  I  shoald  not  have  stopped  it. 
I  should  have  treated  it  as  a  game." 

"  It  impressed  yon  as  it  impresses  me.  Well,  for  both  of  us 
the  desert  has  gifts.  Let  us  accept  them  fearlessly.  It  is  the  will 
of  AUah." 

She  remembered  her  vision  of  die  pale  procession.  Would 
she  walk  in  it  at  last  ? 

"  You  are  as  fatalistic  as  an  Arab  "  she  said- 

"  And  you  ?  " 
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"II"  she  answered  simply.  "  I  believe  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  I  know  that  perfect  love  can  never  hann  me." 

After  a  moment  he  said,  gentljr, — 

"  Miss  Enfilden,  I  want  to  ask  something  of  you." 

"Yes?" 

"Will  you  make  a  sacrifice?  To-morrow  I  start  at  dawn 
Will  you  be  here  to  wish  me  God-speed  on  my  joumey  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  It  will  be  good  of  you.  I  shall  value  it  from  you.  And — 
and  when — if  you  ever  make  your  long  journey  on  that  road — the 
route  to  the  south—I  will  wish  you  Allah's  blessing  in  the  Garden 
of  Allah." 

He  spoke  with  solemnity,  almost  with  passion,  and  she  felt  the 
tears  very  near  her  eyes.  Then  they  sat  in  silence,  looking  out 
over  the  desert. 

And  she  heard  its  voices  calling. 


XIII 

On  the  following  moming,  before  dawn,  Domini  awoke,  stirred 
from  sleep  by  her  anxiety,  persistent  even  in  what  seemed  un- 
consciousness, to  speed  Count  Anteoni  upon  his  desert  journey. 
She  did  not  know  why  he  was  going,  but  she  felt  that  some  great 
issue  in  his  life  hung  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  set  out,  and  without  affectation  she  ardently 
desired  that  accomplishment.  As  soon  as  she  awoke  she  lit  a 
candle  and  glanced  at  her  watch.  She  knew  by  the  hour  that  the 
dawn  was  near,  and  she  got  up  at  once  and  made  her  toilet. 
She  had  told  Batouch  to  he  at  the  hotel  door  before  sunrise  to 
accompany  bet  to  the  garden,  and  she  wondered  ifhewere  below. 
A  stillness  as  of  deep  night  prevailed  in  the  bouse,  making  her 
movements,  while  she  dressed,  seem  unnaturally  loud.  When 
she  put  on  her  hat,  and  looked  into  the  glass  to  see  if  it  were  just 
at  the  right  angle,  she  thought  her  face,  always  white,  was 
haggard.  This  departure  made  her  a  little  sad.  It  su^ested  to 
her  the  insubility  of  circumstance,  the  perpetual  change  that 
occurs  in  life.  The  going  of  her  kind  host  made  her  own  going 
more  possible  than  before,  even  more  likely.     Some  words  from 
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the  Bible  kept  on  running  through  her  brain :  "  Here  have  we  no 
continuing  city."  In  the  silent  darkness  their  cadence  held  an 
ineffable  melancholy.  Her  mind  heard  them  as  the  ear,  in  a 
pathetic  moment,  hears  sometimes  a  distant  strain  of  music 
wailing  like  a  phantom  through  the  invisible.  And  the  everlast- 
ing journeying  of  all  created  things  oppressed  her  heart. 

When  she  had  buttoned  her  jacket  and  drawn  on  her  gloves 
she  went  to  the  French  window  and  pushed  back  the  shutters. 
A  wan  semi-darkness  looked  in  upon  her.  Again  she  wondered 
whether  Batouch  had  come.  It  seemed  to  her  unlikely.  She 
could  not  imagine  that  anyone  in  all  the  world  was  up  and 
purposeful  but  herself.  This  hour  seemed  created  as  a  curtain 
for  unconsciousness.  Very  softly  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
verandah  and  looked  over  the  parapet.  She  could  see  the  white 
road,  mysteriously  white,  below.  It  was  deserted.  She  leaned 
down. 

"  Batouch  ! "  she  called  softly.     "  Batouch  ! " 

He  might  be  hidden  under  the  arcade,  sleeping  in  his  burnous. 

"  Batouch !     Batouch !  " 

No  answer  came.  She  stood  by  the  parapet,  waiting  and 
looking  down  the  road. 

All  the  stars  had  faded,  yet  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
sun.  She  faced  an  unrelenting  austerity.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  of  this  atmosphere,  this  dense  stillness,  this  gravity  of 
Tf^ue  and  shadowy  trees,  as  the  environment  of  those  who  had 
erred,  of  the  lost  spirits  of  men  who  had  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Almost  she  expected  to  see  the  desperate  shade  of  her  dead 
father  pass  between  the  black  stems  of  the  palm  trees,  vanish  into 
the  grey  mantle  that  wrapped  the  bidden  world. 

"  Batouch  !    Batouch  ! " 

He  was  not  there.  That  was  certtin.  She  resolved  to  set 
out  alone  and  went  back  into  her  bedroom  to  get  her  revolver. 
When  she  came  out  again  with  it  in  her  hand  Androvsky  was 
standing  on  the  verandah  just  outside  her  window.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  looked  from  her  face  to  the  revolver.  She  was 
startled  by  his  appearance,  for  she  had  not  heard  his  step,  and 
had  been  companioned  by  a  sense  of  irreparable  solitude.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  since  he  vanished  from  the 
garden  on  the  previous  day. 
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"You  an  going  out,  Madame?"  be  said. 

"Yea." 

"  Not  alone  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.    Unless  I  find  Batouch  below." 

She  slipped  the  reTolver  into  the  pocket  of  the  loose  coat  she 
wore. 

"  But  it  is  dark." 

"  It  will  be  day  very  soon.    Look  1 " 

She  pointed  towards  the  eaat,  where  a  light,  delicate  and 
mysterious  as  the  distant  lights  in  the  opal,  was  gently  pushing 
in  the  sky. 

"  You  ought  not  to  go  alone." 

"Unless  Batouch  is  there  I  must.  I  have  given  a  promise 
and  I  must  keep  it.    There  is  no  danger." 

He  hesitated,  lookii^  at  her  with  an  anxious,  almost  a 
suspicious,  expression. 

"  Good-bye,  Monsieur  Androvsky." 

She  went  towards  the  staircase.  He  followed  her  quickly  to 
the  head  of  it. 

"  Don't  trouble  to  come  down  with  nie." 

"If — if  Batouch  is  not  there — might  not  I  guard  you, 
Madame  ?  "    She  remembered  the  Count's  words  and  answered, — 

"Let  me  tell  you  where  I  am  going.  I  am  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  Count  Anteoni  before  he  starts  for  his  desert 
journey." 

Androvsky  stood  there  without  a  word. 

"  Now,  do  you  care  to  come  if  I  don't  find  Batouch  i  Mind, 
I'm  not  the  least  afraid." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  there — if  you  told  him." 

He  muttered  the  words.  His  whole  manner  had  changed. 
Now  he  looked  more  than  suspicious — cloudy  and  fierce. 

"Possibly." 

She  began  to  descend  the  stairs.  He  did  not  follow  her,  but 
stood  looking  after  her.  When  she  reached  the  arcade  it  was 
deserted.  Batouch  had  forgotten  or  had  overslept  himself. 
She  could  have  walked  on  under  the  roof  that  was  the  floor 
of  the  verandah,  but  instead  she  stepped  out  into  the  road. 
Androvsky  was  above  her  by  the  parapet.  She  glanced  up  and 
swd, — 
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"He  is  not  here,  but  it  is  of  do  coosequence.  Dawn  is 
breaking,     jiu  revoir  I " 

Slowly  he  toolc  off  his  hat.  As  she  went  away  down  the  road 
he  was  holding  it  in  bis  hand,  looking  after  her. 

"  He  does  not  like  the  Count,"  she  thought. 

At  the  corner  she  turned  into  the  street  where  the  sand 
diviner  had  his  bazaar,  and  as  she  neared  his  door  abe  was 
aware  of  a  certein  trepidation.  She  did  not  want  to  see  those 
piercing  eyes  looking  at  her  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  she  hurried 
her  steps.  But  her  anxiety  was  needless.  All  the  doors  were 
shut,  all  the  inhabitants  doubtless  wrapped  in  sleep.  Yet,  when 
she  had  gained  the  end  of  the  street,  she  looked  back,  half 
expecting  to  see  an  apparition  of  a  thin  figure,  a  tortured  face,  to 
hear  a  voice,  like  a  goblin's  voice,  calling  after  her.  Midmy 
down  the  street  there  was  a  man  coming  slowly  behind  her.  For 
a  moment  she  thought  it  was  the  Diviner  in  pursuit,  but  some- 
thing in  the  gait  soon  showed  ber  her  mistake.  There  was  a 
heaviness  in  the  movement  of  this  man  quite  unlike  the  lithe  and 
serpentine  agility  of  Aloui.  Although  she  could  not  see  the  face, 
or  even  distinguish  the  costume  in  the  morning  twilight,  she  knew 
it  for  Androvsky.  From  a  distance  he  was  watching  over  her> 
She  did  not  hesitate  but  walked  on  quickly  again.  She  did  not 
wish  him  to  know  that  she  had  seen  him.  When  she  came  to  the 
long  road  that  skirted  the  desert  she  met  the  breeze  of  dawn  that 
blows  out  of  the  east  across  the  flats,  and  drank  in  its  celestial 
purity-  Between  the  palms,  far  away  towards  Sidi-Zerzour,  above 
the  long  indigo  line  of  the  Sahara,  there  rose  a  curve  of  deep  red 
gold.  The  sun  was  coming  up  to  take  possession  of  his  waiting 
world.  She  longed  to  ride  out  to  meet  him,  to  give  bim  a 
passionate  welcome  in  the  sand,  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
Egyptian  "Adoration  of  the  Sun  by  the  Perfect  Souls"  came  to 
her  lips : — 

"  Hommi^e  a  Toi.  Dieu  SoleiL  Seigneur  du  Ciel,  Roi  sur 
la  Terre !  Lion  du  Soir  I  Grande  Ame  divine,  vivante  k 
toujours." 

Why  bad  she  not  ordered  ber  horse  to  ride  a  little  way  with 
Count  Anteoni?  She  might  have  pretended  that  she  was  starting 
00  her  great  journey. 

The  red  gold  curve  became  a  semi-circle  of  burnished  gloiy 
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resting  upon  the  deep  blue,  then  a  full  circle  that  detached  itself 
majesticallj  and  mounted  calmly  up  the  cloudless  sky.  A  stream 
of  light  poured  into  the  oasis,  and  Domini,  who  had  paused  for  a 
moment  in  silent  worship,  went  on  swiftly  through  the  negro 
riUage,  which  was  all  astiT,  and  down  the  track  to  the  white  villa. 

She  did  not  glance  round  again  to  see  whether  Androvsky  was 
still  following  her,  for,  since  the  sun  had  come,  she  bad  the 
confident  sensation  that  he  was  no  longer  near. 

He  had  surely  given  her  into  the  guardianship  of  the  sun. 

The  door  of  the  garden  stood  wide  open,  and,  as  she  entered, 
she  saw  three  magnificent  horses  prancing  upon  the  sweep  of  sand 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  Arabs.  Smain  greeted  her  with 
graceful  warmth  and  begged  her  to  follow  him  to  the  Jvmair, 
where  the  Count  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  It  is  good  of  you ! "  the  Count  said,  meeting  her  in  the 
doorway.     "  I  relied  on  you,  you  see  1 " 

Breakfast  for  two  was  scattered  upon  the  little  smoking-tables ; 
coffee,  e^s,  rolls,  fruit,  sweetmeats.  And  everywhere  spn'gs  of 
orange  blossom  filled  the  cool  air  with  delicate  sweetness. 

"  How  delicious  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  A  breakfast  here  I  But 
— no,  not  there  I " 

"Why  not?" 

"  That  is  exactly  where  he  was." 

"  Aloui  I     How  superstitious  you  are  I " 

He  moved  her  table.  She  sat  down  near  the  doorway  and 
poured  out  coffee  for  them  both. 

"You  look  workmanlike." 

She  glanced  at  his  riding-dress  and  long  whip.  Smoked 
glasses  hung  across  his  chest  by  a  thin  cord. 

"  I  shall  have  some  hard  riding,  but  I'm  tough,  though  you 
may  not  think  it  I've  covered  many  a  league  of  my  friend  in 
b^one  years." 

He  tapped  an  eggshell  smartly,  and  began  to  eat  with 
appetite. 

"  How  gravely  gay  you  are ! "  she  said,  lifting  the  steaming 
coffee  to  her  lips. 

He  smiled. 

"  Yes.  To-day  I  am  happy,  as  a  pious  man  is  happy  when, 
after  a  long  illness,  he  goes  once  more  to  church." 
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"  The  desert  seems  to  be  everything  to  you." 

"I  feel  that  I  am  going  out  to  freedom,  to  more  than 
freedom."    He  stretched  out  his  arms  above  his  head. 

"  Vet  you  have  stayed  always  in  this  garden  all  these  days." 

"  I  was  waiting  for  my  summons,  as  you  will  wait  for  yours." 

"  What  summons  could  1  have  ?  " 

"  It  will  come ! "  he  said  with  conviction.  "  It  will  come ! " 
She  was  silent,  thinking  of  the  Diviner's  vision  in  the  sand,  of  the 
caravan  of  camels  disappearing  in  the  stonn  towards  the  south. 
Presently  she  asked  him, — 

"  Are  you  ever  coming  back  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  then  laughed. 

"  Of  course.    What  are  you  thinking  ?  " 

"That  perhaps  you  will  not  come  back,  that  perhaps  the 
desert  will  keep  you." 

"And  my  garden?" 

She  looked  out  across  the  dny  sand-path  and  the  running 
rill  of  water  to  the  great  trees  stirred  by  the  cool  breeze  of 
dawn. 

"  It  would  miss  you." 

After  a  moment,  during  which  his  bright  eyes  followed  hers, 
he  said, — 

"  Do  you  know,  I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  intuitions  of 


"Yes?" 

"An  almost  fanatical  belief.  Will  you  answer  me  a  question 
at  once,  without  consideration,  without  any  time  for  thought?" 

"  If  you  ask  me  to." 

"  I  do  ask  you." 

"Then—?" 

"  Do  you  see  me  in  this  garden  any  more  ?  " 

A  voice  answered, — 

"No." 

It  was  her  own,  yet  it  seemed  another's  voice,  with  which  she 
had  nothing  to  do. 

A  great  feeling  of  sorrow  swept  over  her  as  she  heard  it. 

"  Do  come  back  I "  she  said. 

The  Count  had  got  up.  The  brightness  of  his  eyes  was 
obscured. 
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"  If  not  here,  we  shall  meet  again,"  he  said  slowlp. 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  desert." 

"  Did  the  Diviner — ?    No,  don't  tell  me." 

She  got  up  too. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  start  ?  " 

"  Nearly." 

A  sort  of  constraint  had  settled  over  them.  She  felt  it  pain- 
fully for  a  moment.  Did  it  proceed  from  something  in  bis 
mind  or  in  hers?  She  could  not  tetl.  They  walked  slowly 
down  one  of  the  little  paths  and  presently  found  themselves 
before  the  room  in  which  sat  the  purple  dog. 

"  If  I  am  never  to  come  back  I  must  say  good-bye  to  him," 
the  Count  said. 

"  But  you  will  come  back." 

"That  voice  said  'No.'" 

"  It  was  a  lying  voice." 

"  Perhaps." 

They  looked  in  at  the  window  and  met  the  ferocious  eyes  of 
the  dog. 

"  And  if  I  never  come  back  will  he  bay  the  moon  for  his 
old  master?"  said  the  Count  with  a  whimsical,  yet  sad,  smile> 
"I  put  him  here.  And  will  these  trees,  many  of  which  1 
planted,  whisper  a  regret?  Absurd,  isn't  it,  Miss  Enfilden?  I 
never  can  feel  that  the  growing  things  in  my  garden  do  not 
know  me  as  I  know  them." 

"  Someone  will  regret  you  if — " 

"  Will  you  ?    Will  you  really  ?  ** 

"Yes." 

"  I  believe  it." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  could  see,  by  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,'  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying  something,  but 
was  held  back  by  some  fighting  sensation,  perhaps  by  some 
reserve. 

"What  is  it?" 

"May  I  speak  frankly  to  you  without  offence?"  he  asked. 
"  I  am  really  rather  old,  you  know." 

"  Do  speak." 

"  That  guest  of  mine  yesterday—" 
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"  Monsieur  Androvskj  ? " 

"  Yes.    He  intereated  me  enonuously,  profoundly." 

"Really  I    Yet  he  vas  at  his  worst  yesterday." 

"Perhaps  that  was  why.  At  anyrate,  be  interested  me  more 
than  any  man  I  have  seen  for  years.     But — " 

He  paused,  looking  in  at  the  little  chamber  where  the  dog 
kept  guard. 

"  But  my  interest  was  complicated  hy  a  feeling  that  I  was 
face  to  face  with  a  human  being  who  was  at  odds  with  life, 
with  himself,  even  with  his  Creator — a  man  who  had  done  what 
the  Arabs  never  do — defied  Allah  in  Allah's  garden." 

"Oh!" 

She  uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  pain.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  he  was  gathering  up  and  was  expressing  scattered,  half 
formless  thoughts  of  hers. 

"  You  know,"  he  continued,  looking  more  steadily  into  the 
room  of  the  dog,  "  that  in  Algeria  there  is  a  floating  population 
composed  of  many  mixed  elements.  I  could  tell  you  strange 
stories  of  tragedies  that  have  occuned  in  this  land,  even  here  in 
Beni-Mora,  tragedies  of  violence,  of  greed,  of — tragedies  that 
were  not  brought  about  by  Arabs." 

He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  right  into  her  eyes. 

"But  why  am  I  saying  all  this?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 
"What  is  written  is  written,  and  such  women  as  you  are 
guarded." 

"  Guarded  ?    By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  their  own  souls." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Need  you  tell  me  that?  Miss  Enfilden,  I  scarcely  know 
why  I  have  said  even  as  little  as  I  have  said.  For  I  am,  as  you 
know,  a  fatalist.  But  certain  people^  very  few,  so  awaken  our 
regard  that  they  make  us  forget  our  own  convictions,  and  might 
even  lead  us  to  try  to  tamper  with  the  designs  of  the  Almighty. 
Whatever  is  to  be  for  you,  you  will  be  able  to  endure.  That 
I  know.  Why  should  I,  or  any  one,  seek  to  know  more  for  you  ? 
But  still  there  are  moments  in  which  the  bravest  want  a  human 
hand  to  help  them,  a  human  voice  to  comfort  them.  In  the 
desert,  wherever  I  may  be — and  I  shall  tell  you — I  am  at  youi 
service." 
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"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply. 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  held  it  almost  as  a  father  or  a 
guardian  might  have  held  it. 

"  And  this  garden  is  yours  day  and  night — SmiUn  knows." 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said  again. 

The  shrill  whinnying  of  a  horse  came  to  them  from  a  distance. 
Their  bands  fell  apart.  Count  Anteoni  looked  round  him  slowly 
at  the  great  cocoanut  tree,  at  the  shaggy  grass  of  the  lawn,  at  the 
tall  hamboos  and  the  drooping  mulberry  trees.  She  saw  that  he 
was  taking  a  silent  farewell  of  them. 

"This  was  a  waste,"  he  said  at  last  with  a  half-stifled  s^h. 
"  I  turned  it  into  a  little  Eden  and  now  I  am  leaving  it." 
"  For  a  time." 

"  And  if  it  were  for  ever?    Well,  the  great  thing  is  to  let  the 
waste  within  one  be  turned  into  an  Eden,  if  that  is  posable. 
And  yet    how  many  human  beings  strive  against  the    great 
Gardener.    At  any  rate  I  will  not  be  one  of  them." 
"  And  I  will  not  be  one." 
"  Shall  we  say  good-bye  here  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  us  say  it  from  the  wall,  and  let  me  see  you  ride 
away  into  the  desert" 

She  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  his  route  was  the 
road  through  the  oasis.  He  did  not  remind  her  of  it.  It  was 
easy  to  ride  across  the  desert  and  join  the  route  where  it  came 
out  from  the  last  palms. 

"  So  be  it.  Will  you  go  to  the  wall  then  ?  " 
He  touched  her  hand  again  and  walked  away  towards  the 
villa,  slowly  on  (he  pale  silver  of  the  sand.  When  his  figure 
was  hidden  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  Domini  made  her  way  to 
the  white  parapet.  She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  tiny  seats  cut  in 
it,  leaned  her  cheek  in  her  hand  and  waited.  The  sun  was 
gathering  strength,  but  the  air  was  still  deliciously  cool,  almost 
cold,  and  the  desert  had  not  yet  put  on  its  aspect  of  fiery  desola- 
tion. It  looked  dreamlike  and  romantic,  not  only  in  its 
distances  but  near  at  hand.  There  must  surely  be  dew,  she 
fancied,  in  the  Garden  of  Allah.  She  could  see  no  one  travelling 
in  it,  only  some  far  away  camels  grazing.  In  the  dawn  the 
desert  was  the  home  of  the  breeze,  of  genUe  sunbeams  and  of 
'■berty.    Presently  she  heard  the  noise  of  horses  cantering  near 
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at  hand,  and  Count  Anteoni,  followed  by  two  Arab  attendants, 
came  round  the  bend  of  the  wall  and  drew  up  beneath  her.  He 
rode  on  a  high  red  Arab  saddle)  and  a  richly-ornamented  gun 
was  slung  in  an  embroidered  case  behind  him  on  the  right-hand 
side.  A  broad  and  soft  brown  bat  kept  the  sun  from  bis  fore- 
head* The  two  attendants  rode  on  a  few  paces  and  waited  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  were  going  out?"  he  said.  "Out  into 
that?"  And  he  pointed  with  his  whip  towards  the  dreamlike 
blue  of  the  far  horizon.  She  leaned  over,  looking  down  at  him 
and  at  his  horse,  which  fidgeted  and  arched  his  white  neck  and 
dropped  foam  from  his  black  flexible  lips. 

"  No,"  she  answered  after  a  moment  of  thought.  "  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  you  know." 

"  To  roe,  always." 

"  I  feel  that  you  were  right,  that  my  summons  has  not  yet 
come  to  me." 

"  And  when  it  comes  ? " 

"  I  shall  obey  it  without  fear,  even  if  I  go  in  the  storm  and  the 
darkness." 

He  glanced  at  the  radiant  sky,  at  the  golden  beams  slanting 
down  upon  the  palms. 

"  The  Koran  says,  '  The  fate  of  every  man  have  We  bound 
about  bis  neck.'  May  yours  be  as  serene,  as  beautiful,  as  a 
string  of  pearls." 

"  But  I  have  never  cared  to  wear  pearls,"  she  answered. 

"  No?    What  are  your  stones  ?  " 

"  Rubies." 

"Blood!    No  others?" 

"  Sapphires." 

"  The  sky  at  night." 

"And  opals." 

"  Fires  gleaming  across  the  white  of  moonlit  dunes.  Do  you 
remember  ? " 

"I  remember." 

"  And  you  do  not  ask  me  for  the  end  of  the  Diviner's  vision 
even  now  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  hesiuted  for  an  instant.    Then  she  added, — 
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"  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  seemed  to  me  that  theie  was 
another's  fate  in  it  as  well  as  my  own,  and  that  to  hear  would  be 
to  intrude,  perhaps,  upon  another^  secrets." 

"  That  was  your  reason  ?  " 

"My  only  reason."  And  then  she  added,  repeating  con- 
sciously Androvsky's  words,  "  I  think  there  are  things  that  should 
be  let  alone." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  tight" 

A  stronger  breath  of  the  cool  wind  came  over  the  flats,  and  all 
the  palm  trees  rustled.  Throi^h  the  garden  there  was  a  delicate 
stir  of  life. 

"  My  children  are  murmuring  farewell,"  said  the  Count.  "  I 
bear  them.  It  is  time !  Good-bye,  Miss  Enfilden — my  friend,  if 
I  may  call  you  so.  May  Allah  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and, 
when  your  summons  comes,  obey  it — alone." 

As  he  said  the  last  word  his  grating  voice  dropped  to  a  deep 
note  of  earnest,  almost  solemn,  gravity.  Then  he  lifted  his  hat, 
touched  his  horse  with  his  heel,  and  galloped  away  into  the  sun. 

Domini  watched  the  three  riders  till  they  were  only  specks 
on  the  surface  of  the  desert.  Then  they  became  one  with  it,  and 
were  lost  in  the  dreamhke  radiance  of  the  morning.  But  she  did 
not  move.  She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  up  on  the  blue  horizon.  A 
great  loneliness  had  entered  into  her  spirit.  Till  Count  Anteoni 
had  gone  she  did  not  realise  how  much  she  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  his  friendship,  bow  near  their  sympathies  had  been. 
But  directly  those  tiny,  moving  specks  became  one  with  the 
desert  she  knew  that  a  gap  had  opened  in  her  life.  It  might  be 
small,  but  it  seemed  dark  and  deep.  For  the  first  time  the  desert, 
which  she  bad  hitherto  regarded  as  a  giver,  had  taken  something 
from  her.  And  now,  as  she  sat  looking  at  it,  while  the  sun  grew 
stronger  and  the  light  more  brilliant,  while  the  mountains 
gradually  assumed  a  harsher  aspect,  and  the  details  of  things,  in 
the  dawn  so  delicately  clear,  became,  as  it  were,  more  piercing  in 
their  sharpness,  she  realised  a  new  and  terrible  aspect  of  it.  That 
which  has  the  power  to  bestow  has  another  power.  She  had  seen 
the  great  procession  of  those  who  had  received  gifts  of  the  desert's 
hands.  Would  she  some  day,  or  in  the  night  when  the  sky  was 
like  a  sapphire,  see  the  procession  of  those  from  whom  the  desert 
had  taken  away  perhaps   their   dreams,   perhaps  their  hopes. 
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perhaps  even  all  that  they  passionately  loved  and  had  desperately 
clung  to  7 

And  in  which  of  the  two  processions  would  she  walk  ? 

She  got  up  with  a  sigh.  The  garden  had  become  tn^c  to 
hei  for  the  moment,  full  of  a  brooding  melancholy.  As  she 
turned  to  leave  it  she  resolved  to  go  to  the  priest.  She  had  never 
yet  entered  his  house.  Just  then  she  wanted  to  speak  to  some- 
one with  whom  she  could  be  as  a  little  child,  to  whom  she  could 
liberate  some  part  of  her  spirit  simply,  certain  of  a  simple,  yet  not 
foolish,  reception  of  it  by  one  to  whom  she  could  look  up.  She 
desired  to  be  not  with  the  friend  so  much  as  with  the  spiritual 
director.  Something  was  alive  within  her,  something  of  distress, 
almost  of  apprehension,  which  needed  the  soothing  hand,  not  of 
human  love,  hut  of  religion. 

When  she  reached  the  priest's  house  Beni-Morawas  astir  with 
a.  pleasant  bustle  of  life.  The  military  note  pealed  through  its 
symphony.  Spahis  were  galloping  along  the  white  roads. 
Tirailleurs  went  by  bearing  despatches.  Zouaves  stood  under 
the  palms,  staring  calmly  at  the  morning,  their  sunburned  hands 
loosely  clasped  upon  muskets  whose  butts  rested  in  the  sand. 

But  Domini  scarcely  noticed  the  brilliant  gaiety  of  the  life 
about  her.  She  was  preoccupied,  even  sad.  Yet,  as  she  entered 
the  little  garden  of  the  priest,  and  tapped  gently  at  his  door,  a 
sensation  of  hope  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  bom  of  the  sustaining 
power  of  her  religion. 

An  Arab  boy  answered  her  knock,  said  that  the  Father  was  in, 
and  led  her  at  once  to  a  small,  plainly-furnished  room,  with  white- 
washed walls,  and  a  window  opening  on  to  an  enclosure  at  the 
back,  where  several  large  palm  trees  reared  their  tufted  heads 
above  the  smoothly-raked  sand.  In  a  moment  the  priest  came 
in,  smiling  with  pleasure  and  holding  out  his  hands  in  welcome. 

"  Father,"  she  said  at  once,  "  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you.     Have  you  a  few  moments  to  give  me  7  " 

"Sit  down,  my  child,"  he  said. 

He  drew  forward  a  straw  chair  for  her  and  took  one  opposite. 

"  You  are  not  in  trouble  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be,  but — " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment    Then  she  said,— 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  my  life." 
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He  looked  at  her  kindly  without  a  word. 

His.  eyes  were  an  invitation  to  her  to  speak,  and,  without 
further  hesitation,  in  as  few  and  simple  words  as  possible,  she  told 
him  why  she  had  come  to  Beni-Mora,  and  something  of  her 
parents'  tragedy  and  its  effect  upon  her. 

"I  wanted  to  renew  my  heart,  to  find  myself,"  she  said. 
"  My  life  has  been  cold,  careless.  I  never  lost  my  faith,  but  I 
almost  forgot  that  I  had  it,    I  made  little  use  of  it,     1  let  it  rust," 

"  Many  do  that,  but  a  time  comes  when  they  feel  that  the 
great  weapon  with  which  alone  we  can  fight  the  sorrows  and 
dangers  of  the  world  must  be  kept  bright,  or  it  may  fail  us  in  the 
hour  of  need." 

"Yes." 

"  And  this  is  an  hour  of  need  for  you.  But,  indeed,  is  there 
ever  an  hour  that  is  not  7  " 

"  I  feel  to-day,  I — " 

She  stopped,  suddenly  conscious  of  the  vagueness  of  her  appre- 
hension. It  made  her  position  difficult,  speech  hard  for  her. 
She  felt  that  she  wanted  something,  yet  scarcely  knew  what,  or 
exactly  why  she  had  come. 

"  I  have  been  saying  good-hye  to  Count  Aateoni,"  she  re- 
sumed.   "  He  has  gone  on  a  desert  journey," 

"  For  long  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  that  it  will  be," 

"  He  comes  and  goes  very  suddenly.  Often  he  is  here  and  X 
do  not  even  know  it." 

"  He  is  a  strange  mao,  but  I  think  he  is  a  good  man." 

As  she  spoke  about  him  she  began  to  realise  that  something 
in  him  had  roused  the  desire  in  her  to  come  to  the  priest. 

"  And  he  sees  far,"  she  added. 

She  looked  steadily  at  the  priest,  who  was  waiting  quietly  to 
hear  more.  She  was  glad  he  did  not  trouble  her  mind  just  then 
by  trying  to  help  her  to  go  on,  to  be  explicit. 

"I  came  here  tofind  peace,"  she  continued.  "And  I  thought 
I  had  found  it.    I  thought  so  till  to-day." 

"  We  only  find  peace  in  one  place,  and  only  there  by  our  own 
will  according  with  God's." 

"  You  mean  within  ourselves." 

"  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes.    Then  I  was  foolish  to  travel  in  search  of  it." 

"  I  would  not  say  that.  Place  assists  the  heart,  I  think,  and 
the  wajr  of  life.     I  thought  so  once." 

"  When  you  wished  to  be  a  monk  f  " 

A  deep  sadness  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "And  even  now  I  findit  verydtflkulttosay, 
'  It  was  not  thy  will,  and  so  it  is  not  mine.'  But  would  you  care 
to  tell  me  if  anything  has  occurred  recently  to  trouble  you  ?  " 

"Something  has  occuned,  Father." 

Mote  excitement  came  into  her  face  and  manner. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  went  on,  "  that  it  is  right  to  try  to  avoid 
what  life  seems  to  be  bringing  to  one,  to  seek  shelter  from— from 
the  storm?    Don't  monks  do  that?    Please  foi^ve  me  if — " 

"  Sincerity  will  not  hurt  me,"  he  interrupted  quietly.  '*  If  it 
did  I  should  indeed  be  unworthy  of  my  calling.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  right  for  all.    Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  here  instead  of — " 

"  Ah,  but  I  remember,  you  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  frires 

"  That  was  my  first  hope.  But  you  " — very  simply  he  turned 
from  his  troubles  to  hers — "you  are  hesitating,  are  you  not, 
between  two  courses  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  Ought  we 
not  always  to  think  of  others  more  than  of  ourselves?" 

"  So  long  as  we  take  care  not  to  put  ourselves  in  too  great 
danger.    The  soul  should  be  brave  but  not  foolhardy." 

His  voice  had  changed,  had  become  stronger,  even  a  little 
stem. 

"  There  are  risks  that  no  good  Christian  ought  to  run :  tt  is 
not  cowardice,  it  is  wisdom  that  avoids  the  Evil  One.  I  have 
known  people  who  seemed  almost  to  think  it  was  their  mission 
to  convert  the  fallen  angels.  They  confused  their  powers  with 
the  powers  that  belong  to  God  only." 

"  Yes,  but — it  is  so  difficult  to — if  a  human  being  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil,  would  not  you  try — would  you  not  go  near  to 
that  person  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  prayed,  and  been  told  that  any  power  was  given  me 
to  do  what  Christ  did." 

"To  cast  out — yes,  I  know.  But  sometimes  that  power  is 
given — even  to  women." 
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"  Perhaps  especially  to  them.  I  think  the  devil  has  more  fear 
of  a  good  mother  than  of  many  saints." 

Domini  realised  almost  with  agony  in  that  moment  how  her 
own  soul  had  been  stripped  of  a  precious  armour.  A  feeling  of 
bitter  helplessness  took  possession  of  her,  and  of  contempt  for 
what  she  now  suddenly  looked  upon  as  foolish  pride.  The  priest 
saw  that  his  words  had  hurt  her,  yet  he  did  not  just  then  try  to 
pour  balm  upon  the  wound. 

"  You  came  to  me  to-day  as  to  a  spiritual  director,  did  you 
not  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Father." 

"Yet  you  do  not  with  to  be  frank  with  me.  Isnt  that 
true?" 

There  was  a  piercing  look  in  the  eyes  he  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  bravely. 

"  Why  }    Cannot  you — at  least  will  not  you  tell  me  ?  " 

A  similar  reason  to  that  which  had  caused  her  to  refuse  to 
hear  what  the  Diviner  had^seen  in  the  sand  caused  her  now  to 
answer, — 

"  There  is  something  I  cannot  say.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  not 
to  say  it." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  my  child  i " 

"Yes,  you  may." 

"  You  have  told  me  enough  of  your  past  life  to  make  me  feel 
sure  that  for  some  time  to  come  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
regard  to  your  faith.  By  the  mercy  of  God  you  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  greatest  of  all  dangers — the  danger  of  losing  your 
belief  in  the  teachings  of  the  only  true  Church.  You  have  come 
here  to  renew  your  faith  which,  not  killed,  has  been  stricken, 
reduced, — may  I  not  say  7 — to  a  sort  of  invalidism.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  in  a  condition  yet  to  help  " — he  hesiuted  obviously,  then 
added  slowly — "others?  There  are  periods  in  which  one  cannot 
do  what  one  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  far  future.  The  convales- 
cent who  is  just  tottering  in  the  new  attempt  to  walk  is  not 
wise  to  lend  an  arm  to  another.  To  do  so  may  seem  nobly 
unselfish,  but  is  it  not  folly?  And  then,  my  child,  we  ought  to 
be  scrupulously  aware  what  is  our  real  motive  for  wishing  to 
assist  another.  Is  it  of  God,  or  is  it  of  ourselves?  Is  it  a  per- 
sonal desire  to  increase  a  perhaps  unworthy,  a  worldly  happiness  ? 
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Egotism  is  a  pareot  of  manjr  children,  and  often  they  do  not 
Tccogaise  their  father." 

Just  for  a  moment  Domini  felt  a  heat  of  anger  rise  within  her. 
She  did  not  express  it,  and  did  not  know  that  she  had  shown  a 
sign  of  it  till  she  heard  Father  Roubier  say, — 

"  If  you  knew  how  often  I  have  found  that  what  for  a  moment 
I  believed  to  be  my  noblest  aspirations  had  sprung  from  a  tiny, 
hidden  seed  of  egoism  I " 

At  once  her  anger  died  away. 

"  That  is  terribly  true,"  she  said.    "  Of  us  all,  I  mean." 

She  got  up. 

"You  are  going?" 

"Yes.  I  want  to  think  something  out.  You  have  made  me 
want  to.     I  must  do  it     Perhaps  111  come  again." 

"  Do.     I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can." 

There  was  such  a  heartfelt  sound  in  his  voice  that  impulsively 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  know  you  do.     Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to." 

But  even  as  she  said  the  last  words  doubt  crept  into  her 
mind,  even  into  her  voice. 

The  priest  came  to  his  gate  to  see  Domini  off,  and  directly 
she  had  left  him  she  noticed  that  Androvsky  was  under  the 
arcade  and  had  been  a  witness  of  their  parting.  As  she  went 
past  him  and  into  the  hotel  she  saw  that  he  looked  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  excited.  His  face  was  lit  up  by  the  now  fiery  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  when,  in  passing,  she  nodded  to  him,  and  he 
took  off  his  hat,  he  cast  at  her  a  glance  that  was  like  an  accusa- 
'  tion.  As  soon  as  she  gained  the  verandah  she  heard  his  heavy  step 
upon  the  stair.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Should  she  go 
into  her  room  and  so  avoid  him,  or  remain  and  let  him  speak  to 
her?  She  knew  that  he  was  following  her  with  that  purpose. 
Her  mind  was  almost  instantly  made  up.  She  crossed  the  veran- 
dah and  sat  down  in  the  low  chair  that  was  always  placed  out- 
side her  French  window.  Androvsky  followed  her  and  stood 
beside  her.  He  did  not  say  anything  for  a  moment,  nor  did  she. 
Then  he  spoke  with  a  sort  of  passionate  attempt  to  sound  care- 
less and  indifferent. 

"  Monsieur  Anteoni  has  gone,  I  suppose,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone.     I  reached  the  garden  saTely,  you  Kt," 
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"  Batouch  came  later.  He  was  much  ashamed  when  he  found 
you  had  gone.  I  believe  he  is  afraid,  and  is  hiding  himself  till 
your  anger  shall  have  passed  away." 

She  laughed. 

"Batouch  could  not  easily  make  me  angry.  I  am  not  like 
you.  Monsieur  Androvsky." 

Het  sudden  challenge  startled  him,  as  she  had  meant  it 
should.    He  moved  quickly,  as  at  an  unexpected  touch. 

"I,  Madame?" 

"Yes;  I  think  you  are  very  often  angry.  I  think  you  are 
angry  now." 

His  face  was  flooded  with  red. 

'*'Why  should  I  be  angry?"  he  stammered,  like  a  man  com- 
pletely taken  aback. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  But,  as  I  came  in  just  now,  you  looked  at 
me  as  if  you  wanted  to  punish  me." 

"  I — I  am  afraid — it  seems  that  my  face  says  a  great  deal  that 
—that—" 

"Vour  lips  would  not  choose  to  say.  Well,  it  does.  Why 
are  you  angry  with  me?"  She  gazed  at  him  mercilessly,  studying 
the  trouble  of  his  face.  The  combative  part  of  her  nature  had 
been  roused  by  the  glance  he  had  cast  at  her.  What  right  had 
he,  had  any  man,  to  took  at  her  like  that? 

Her  blunt  directness  lashed  him  back  Into  the  firmness  he  had 
lost.  She  felt  in  a  moment  that  there  was  a  fighting  capacity  in 
him  equal)  perhaps  superior,  to  her  own. 

"  When  I  saw  you  come  from  the  priest's  house,  Madame,  I 
felt  as  if  you  had  been  there  speaking  about  me — about  my  con- 
duct of  yesterday." 

"  Indeed  I     Why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  thought  as  you  had  kindly  wished  me  to  come — " 

He  stopped. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  in  rather  a  hard  voice. 

"  Madame,  I  dont  know  what  1  thought,  what  I  think — only 
I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  apologise  for  any  conduct  of  mine. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

He  looked  fearfully  excited  and  moved  two  or  three  steps 
away,  then  returned. 

"Were  you  doing  that?"  he  asked.     "  Were  you,  Madame?" 
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"  I  never  meDtioned  jrour  name  to  Father  Roubier,  nor  did  he 
to  me,"  she  answered. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  relieved,  then  a  sudden  suspicion 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

"  But  without  mentioning  my  name  7  "  he  said. 

"You  wish  to  accuse  me  of  quibbling,  of  insincerity, 
then  1 "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  heat  almost  equal  to  bis 
own. 

"No,  Madame,  no  I  Madame,  I — I  have  suffered  mnch.  I 
am  suspicious  of  everybody.     Forgive  me,  forgive  me ! " 

He  spoke  almost  with  distraction.  In  his  manner  there  was 
something  desperate. 

"I  am  sure  you  have  suffered,"  she  said  more  gently,  yet 
with  a  certain  inflexibility  at  which  she  herself  wondered,  yet 
which  she  could  not  control.  "  You  will  always  suffer  if  you 
cannot  govern  yourself.  You  will  make  people  dislike  you,  be 
suspicious  of  you." 

"  Suspicious  I  Who  is  suspicious  of  me  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 
"Who  has  any  right  to  be  suspicious  of  me?" 

She  looked  up  and  fancied  that,  for  an  instant,  she  saw  some- 
thing  as  ugly  as  terror  in  his  eyes. 

"Surely  you  know  that  people  don't  ask  permission  to  be 
suspicious  of  their  fellow-men?"  she  said. 

"  No  one  here  has  any  right  to  consider  me  or  my  actions,"  he 
said,  fierceness  blazing  out  of  him.  "lama  free  man,  and  can  do 
as  I  will.    No  one  has  any  right — no  one ! " 

Domini  felt  as  if  the  words  were  meant  for  her,  as  if  he  had 
struck  her.  She  was  so  angry  that  she  did  not  trust  herself  to 
speak,  and  instinctively  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  breast,  as  a 
woman  might  who  had  received  a  blow.  She  touched  something 
small  and  hard  that  was  hidden  beneath  her  gown.  It  was  the 
tittle  wooden  crucifix  Androvsky  had  thrown  into  the  stream  at 
Sidi-Zerzour.  As  she  realised  that  her  anger  died.  She  was 
bumbled  and  ashamed.  What  was  her  religion  if,  at  a  word,  she 
could  be  stirred  to  such  a  feeling  of  passion  ? 

"  I,  at  least,  am  not  suspicious  of  you,"  she  said,  choosing  the 
very  words  that  were  most  difficult  for  her  to  say  just  then.  "  And 
Father  Roubier — if  you  included  him — is  too  fine-hearted  to 
cherish  unworthy  suspicions  of  anyone." 
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.  She  got  up.  Her  voice  was  full  of  &  subdued,  but  stnx^, 
emotion. 

"  Ob»  Monsieur  Androvsky ! "  she  siud.  "  Do  go  ovei  and  see 
him.  Make  friends  with  him.  Never  mind  yesterday-  I  want 
you  to  be  friends  with  him,  with  everyone  here.  Let  us  make 
Beni-Mora  a  place  of  peace  and  goodwill." 

Then  she  went  across  the  verandah  quickly  to  her  room,  and 
passed  in,  closing  the  window  behind  her. 

Dkjeuner  was  brought  up  into  her  sitting-room.  She  ate  it  in 
solitude,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  she  went  out  on  the  verandah. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  church.  She 
had  told  Fathet  Roubier  that  she  wanted  to  think  something  out 
Since  she  had  left  him  the  burden  upon  her  mind  had  become 
heavier,  and  she  longed  to  be  alone  in  the  twilight  near  the  altar. 
Perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  cast  down  the  burden  there.  In 
the  verandah  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  thought  how  wonderful 
was  the  difference  between  dawn  and  sunset  in  this  land.  The 
gardens,  that  bad  looked  like  a  place  of  departed  and  unhappy 
spirits  when  she  rose  that  day,  were  now  bathed  in  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  were  alive  with  the  softly-calling  voices' 
of  children,  quivered  with  romance,  with  a  dreamlike,  golden 
charm.  The  stillness  of  the  evening  was  intense,  enclosing  the 
children's  voices,  which  presently  died  away ;  but  while  she  was 
marvelling  at  it  she  was  disturbed  by  a  sharp  noise  of  knocking. 
She  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came  and  saw  Androv- 
sky standing  before  (he  priest's  door.  As  she  looked,  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  Arab  boy  and  Androvsky  went  in. 

Then  she  did  not  think  of  the  gardens  any  more.  With  a 
radiant  expression  in  her  eyes  she  went  down  and  crossed  over 
to  the  church.  It  was  empty.  She  went  sofdy  to  iprie-dim  near 
the  alur,  knelt  down  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

At  first  she  did  not  pray,  or  even  think  consciously,  but  just 
rested  in  the  attitude  which  always  seems  to  bring  humanity 
nearest  its  God.  And,  almost  immediately,  she  began  to  fee)  a 
quietude  of  spirit,  as  if  something  delicate  descended  upon  her, 
and  lay  lightly  about  her,  shrouding  her  from  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  How  sweet  it  was  to  have  the  faith  that  brings  with  it 
such  tender  protection,  to  have  the  trust  that  keeps  alive  through 
the  swift  passage  of  the  years  the  spirit  of  the  little  child.     How 
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sweet  it  was  to  be  able  to  rest.  There  was  at  this  moment  a 
sensadon  of  deep  joy  within  her.  It  grew  in  the  silence  of  the 
church,  and,  as  it  giew,  brought  with  it  presently  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  lives  beyond  those  walls,  of  otbeT  spirits 
capable  of  suffering,  of  conflict  and  of  peace,  not  far  away ;  till 
she  knew  that  this  present  blessmg  of  happiness  came  to  her,  not 
only  from  the  scarce-realised  thought  of  God,  but  also  from  the 
scarce-realised  thought  of  man. 

Close  by,  divided  from  her  only  by  a  little  masonry,  a  few 
feet  of  sand,  a  few  palm  trees,  Androrsky  was  with  the  priest. 

Still  kneeling  with  her  face  between  her  bands,  Domini  be- 
gan to  think  and  piay.  The  memory  of  her  petition  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  came  back  to  her.  Before  she  knew  Africa 
she  had  prayed  for  men  wandering,  and  perhaps  unhappy,  there, 
for  men  whom  she  would  probably  never  see  again,  would  never 
know.  And  now  that  she  was  growing  familiar  with  this  land, 
divined  something  of  its  wonders  and  its  dangers,  she  prayed  for 
a  man  in  it  whom  she  did  know,  who  was  very  near  to  her 
making  a  sacrifice  of  his  prejudices,  perhaps  of  his  fears,  at 
her  desire.  She  prayed  for  Androvsky  without  words,  making 
of  her  feeling  of  gratitude  to  him  a  prayer,  and  presently,  in  the 
darkness  framed  by  her  hands,  she  seemed  to  see  Liberty  once 
more,  as  in  the  shadows  of  the  dancing-house,  sunding  beside  a 
man  who  prayed  far  out  in  the  glory  of  the  desert.  The  storm, 
spoken  of  by  the  Diviner,  did  not  always  rage.  It  was  stilled  to 
bear  his  prayer.  And  the  darkness  bad  fled,  and  the  light  drew 
near  to  listen.  She  pressed  her  face  more  strongly  against  her 
hands,  and  began  to  think  more  definitely. 

Was  this  interview  with  the  pnest  the  first  step  taken  by 
Androvsky  towards  the  gift  the  desert  held  for  him? 

He  must  surely  be  a  man  who  hated  religion,  or  thought  he 
hated  it. 

Perhaps  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  chain,  instead  of  as  the 
hammer  that  strikes  away  the  fetters  from  the  slave. 

Yet  he  had  worn  a  cross. 

She  lifted  her  head,  put  her  hand  into  her  breast,  and  drew 
out  the  cross.  What  was  its  history?  She  wondered  as  she 
looked  at  it.  Had  someone  who  loved  bim  given  it  to  him, 
someone,  perhaps,  who  grieved  at  his  hatred  of  holiness,  and 
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who  fancied  that  this  very  bumble  symbul  might  one  day,  as  the 
humblest  symbols  sometimes  do,  prove  itself  a  little  guide  to- 
wards a  shining  truth?    Had  a  woman  given  it  to  him? 

She  laid  the  cross  down  on  the  edge  of  the  prie-dieu. 

Therewasredfiregleamingnowon  the  windows  of  the  church. 
She  realised  the  pageant  that  was  marching  up  the  west,  the  passion 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  purity  which  lay  beyond  the  world. 
Her  mind  was  disturbed.  She  glanced  from  the  red  radiance  on 
the  glass  to  the  dull  brown  wood  of  the  cross.  Blood  and  agony 
bad  made  it  the  mystical  symbol  that  it  was — blood  and  agony. 

She  had  something  to  think  out.  That  burden  was  still  upon 
her  mind,  and  now  again  she  felt  its  weight,  a  weight  that  her 
interview  with  the  priest  had  not  lifted.  For  she  bad  not  been 
able  to  be  quite  frank  with  the  priest.  Something  bad  held  her 
back  from  absolute  sincerity,  and  so  he  had  not  spoken  quite 
plainly  all  that  was  in  his  mind.  His  words  had  been  a  little 
vague,  yet  she  had  understood  the  meaning  that  lay  behind  them. 

Really,  he  had  warned  her  against  Androvsky,  and  Count 
Anteoni  had  warned  heragainst  Androvsky.  They  were  two  men 
of  very  different  types.  One  was  unworldly  as  a  child.  The  other 
knew  the  world.  Neither  of  them  had  any  acquaintance  with  And- 
rOTsky's  history,  and  both  had  warned  her.  It  was  instinct  then  that 
had  spoken  in  them,  telling  them  that  be  was  a  man  to  be  shunned, 
perhaps  feared.  And  herown  instinct?  What  had  it  said  ?  What 
did  it  say  ? 

For  a  long  time  she  remained  in  the  church.  But  she  could 
not  think  clearly,  reason  calmly,  or  even  pray  passionately.  For 
a  vagueness  had  come  into  her  mind  like  the  vagueness  of 
twilight  that  filled  the  space  beneath  the  starry  roof,  softening 
the  crudeness  of  the  omaments,  the  garish  colours  of  the  plaster 
saints.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  thoughts  and  feelings  lost  their 
outlines,  that  she  watched  them  fading  like  the  shrouded  forms 
of  Arabs  fading  in  the  tunnels  of  Mimosa.  But  as  they  vanished 
surely  they  whispered,  "That  which  is  written  is  written," 

The  mosques  of  Islam  echoed  those  words,  and  surely  this 
little  church  that  bravely  stood  among  them. 

"That  which  is  written  is  written." 

Domini  rose  from  her  knees,  hid  the  wooden  cross  once 
more  in  her  breast,  and  went  out  into  the  evening. 
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As  she  left  the  church  doot  something  occurred  which  struck 
the  vagueaess  from  her.  She  came  upon  Androvsky  and  the 
priest.  They  were  standing  tc^ether  at  the  latter's  gate,  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  opening  to  an  accompaniment  of  joyous 
barking  from  Bous-Bous.  Both  men  looked  strongly  expressive, 
as  if  both  had  been  making  an  effort  of  some  kind.  She  stopped 
in  the  twilight  to  speak  to  them. 

"  Monsieur  Androvsky  has  kindly  been  paying  me  a  visit," 
said  Father  Roubier. 

"I  am  glad,"  Domini  said-  "We  ought  all  to  be  friends 
here." 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause.  Then  Androvsky  lifted  his 
hat 

"  Good  evening,  Madame,"  he  said.  "  Good  evening,  Father." 
And  he  walked  away  quickly. 

The  priest  looked  after  him  and  s^hed  profoundly. 

"  Oh,  Madame  1 "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  impelled  to  liberate  his 
mind  to  someone,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  that  man  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  stared  fixedly  into  the  twilight  after  Androvsky's  retreating 
form. 

"  With  Monsieur  Androvsky?" 

She  spoke  quietly,  but  her  mind  was  full  of  apprehension,  and 
she  looked  searchingly  at  the  priest. 

"Yes.     What  can  it  be?" 

"  But — 1  don't  understand." 

"  Why  did  he  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"I  asked  him  to  come." 

She  blurted  out  the  words  without  knowing  why,  only  feeling 
that  she  must  speak  the  truth. 

"  You  asked  him ! " 

"  Yes.  I  wanted  you  to  be  friends — and  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might—" 

"Yes?" 

"I  wanted  you  to  be  friends."  She  repeated  it  almost 
stubbornly. 

"  I  have  never  before  felt  so  ill  at  ease  with  any  human  being," 
exclaimed  the  priest  with  tense  excitement.  "  And  yet  I  could 
not  let  him  go.     Whenever  he  waa  about  to  leave  me  I  was 
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impelled  to  press  him  to  remain.  We  spoke  of  the  most  ordin- 
ary things,  and  all  the  time  it  was  as  if  we  were  in  a  great 
tragedy.  What  is  he?  What  can  he  be?"  (He  stilt  looked 
down  the  road.) 

"  I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing.  He  is  a  man  travelling,  as 
other  men  travel" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Father?  " 

"  I  mean  that  other  travellers  are  not  like  this  man." 

He  leaned  his  thin  hands  heavily  on  the  gate,  and  she  saw, 
by  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  going  to  say  something 
startling. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "I  did  not  speak 
quite  frankly  to  you  this  afternoon.  You  may,  or  you  may  not, 
have  understood  what  I  meant.  But  now  I  will  speak  plainly. 
As  a  priest  I  warn  you,  I  warn  you  most  solemnly,  not  to  make 
friends  with  this  man." 

There  was  a  silence,  then  Domini  said, — 

"  Please  give  me  your  reason  for  this  warning." 

"That  I  can't  do." 

"  Because  you  have  no  reason,  or  because  it  is  not  one  you 
care  to  tell  me  ? " 

"I  have  no  reason  to  give.  My  instinct  is  my  reason.  I 
know  nothing  of  this  man — I  pity  him.  I  shall  pray  for  him. 
He  needs  prayers,  yes,  he  needs  them.  But  you  are  a  woman 
out  here  alone.  You  have  spoken  to  me  of  yourself,  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  advise  you  most  earnestly  to  break  off 
your  acquaintance  with  Monsieur  Androvsky." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  him  evil  7 " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  evil,  I  don't  know  what  he  is." 

"  I  know  he  is  not  eviL" 

The  priest  looked  at  her,  wondering. 

"  You  know — how?  " 

"  My  instinct,"  she  said,  coming  a  step  nearer,  and  putting 
her  hand,  too,  on  the  gate  near  his.  "  Why  should  we  desert 
him  ? " 

"  Desert  him,  Madame  I " 

Father  Roubier's  voice  sounded  amazed. 

"  Yes.     You  say  he  needs  prayers.    I  know  it.     Father,  are 
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not  the  finest  prayers,  the  truest,  ttiose  that  go  most  swiftly  to 
Heaven — acts  ?  " 

The  priest  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  He  looked  at  her 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 

"Why  did  you  send  Monsieur  Androvsky  to  me  this  after- 
noon 7 "  he  said  at  last  abruptly. 

"  I  knew  you  were  a  good  man,  and  I  fancied  If  you  became 
friends  you  might  help  bim." 

His  face  softened. 

"  A  good  man,"  be  said.  "  Ah ! "  He  shook  his  head  sadly, 
with  a  sound  that  was  like  a  little  pathetic  laugh.  "I — a  good 
man !  And  I  allow  an  almost  invincible  personal  feeling  to  con- 
quer my  inward  sense  of  right  I  Madame,  come  into  the  garden 
for  a  moment." 

He  opened  the  gate,  she  passed  in,  and  he  led  her  round  the 
house  to  the  enclosure  at  the  back,  where  tbey  could  talk  in 
greater  privacy.    Then  he  continued, — 

"You  are  right,  Madame.  I  am  here  to  try  to  do  God's 
work,  and  sometimes  it  is  better  to  act  for  a  human  being,  per- 
haps, even  than  to  pray  for  him.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  feel  an 
almost  invincible  repugnance  to  Monsieur  Androvsky,  a  repug- 
nance that  is  almost  stronger  than  my  will  to  hold  it  in  check." 
He  shivered  slightly.  "  But,  with  God's  help,  111  conquer  that. 
If  he  stays  on  here  I'll  try  to  be  bis  friend.  I'll  do  all  I  can.  If 
he  is  unhappy,  far  away  from  good,  perhaps — I  say  it  humbly, 
Madame,  I  assure  you — I  might  help  him.  But " — and  here  his 
face  and  manner  changed,  became  firmer,  more  dominating — 
"  you  are  not  a  priest,  and — " 

"  No,  only  a  woman,"  she  said,  inlemipting  bim. 

Something  in  her  voice  arrested  bim.  There  was  a  long 
silence  in  which  they  paced  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  sand 
between  the  palm  trees.  The  twilight  was  dying  into  night. 
Already  the  tom-toms  were  throbbing  in  the  street  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  shriek  of  the  distant  pipes  was  faintly  heard.  At  last  the 
priest  spoke  again. 

" Madame,"  he  said,  "when  you  came  to  me  this  afternoon 
there  was  something  that  you  could  not  tell  me." 

"Yes." 

"  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  Monsieur  Androvsky  ?  " 
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"  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  advise  me  about  myself." 

"My  advice  to  you  was  and  is — be  strong  but  not  fool- 
hardy." 

"  Believe  me  I  will  try  not  to  be  foolhardy.  But  you  said 
something  else  too,  somethit^  about  women.  Don't  you  re- 
member?" 

She  stopped,  took  his  hands  impulsively  and  pressed  them. 

"Father,  I've  scarcely  ever  been  of  any  use  all  my  life.  I've 
scarcely  ever  tried  to  be.  Nothing  within  me  said, '  You  could 
be,'  and  if  it  had  I  was  bo  dulled  by  routine  and  sorrow  that  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  heard  it.  But  here  it  is  difierent.  I 
am  not  dulled.  I  can  hear.  And — suppose  I  can  be  of  use  for 
the  first  time  I  You  wouldn't  say  to  me,  '  Don't  try  I '  You 
wouldn't  say  that  ?  " 

He  stood  holding  her  hands  and  looking  into  her  face  for  a 
moment.    Then  he  said,  balf-humorously,  half-sadly, — 

"My  child,  perhaps  you  know  your  own  streng:th  best.  Per- 
haps your  safest  spiritual  director  is  your  own  heart.  Who 
knows?  But  whether  it  be  so  or  not  you  will  not  take  advice 
from  me." 

She  knew  that  was  true  now  and,  for  a  moment,  felt  almost 
ashamed. 

"  Foi^ve  me,"  she  said.  "  But— it  is  strange,  and  may  seem 
to  you  ridiculous  or  even  wrong — ever  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  felt  as  if  everything  that  happened  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand, as  if  it  bad  to  happen.  And  I  feel  that,  too,  about  the 
future." 

"Count  Anteoni'sfataUsml"  the  priest  said  with  a  touch  of 
impatient  irritation.  "  I  know.  It  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  this 
land.  And  you  too  are  going  to  be  led  by  it.  Take  care !  You 
have  come  to  a  land  of  fire,  and  I  think  you  are  made  of 
fire." 

For  a  moment  she  saw  a  fanatical  expression  in  his  eyes. 
She  thought  of  it  as  the  look  of  the  monk  crushed  down  within 
his  soul.  He  opened  his  lips  again,  as  if  to  pour  forth  upon  her 
a  torrent  of  burning  words.  But  the  look  died  away,  and  they 
parted  quietly  like  two  good  friends.  Yet,  as  she  went  to  the 
hotel,  she  knew  that  Father  Roubier  could  not  give  her  the  kind 
of  help  she  wanted,  and  she  even  fancied  that  perhaps  no  priest 
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coutd.  Her  heart  waa  in  a  turmoil,  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd. 

Batonch  was  at  the  door,  looking  elaborately  contrite  and 
ready  with  hia  lie.  He  had  been  seized  with  fever  in  the  night, 
in  token  whereof  he  held  up  hands  which  began  to  shake  like 
wind-swept  leaves.  Only  now  had  he  been  able  to  drag  himself 
from  his  quilt  and,  still  afflicted  as  he  was,  to  creep  to  bis 
honoured  patron  and  crave  her  pardon.  Domini  gave  it  with  an 
abstracted  carelessness  that  evidently  hurt  his  pride,  and  was 
passing  into  the  hotel  when  he  said, — 

"Irena  is  going  to  marry  Hadj,  Madame." 

Since  the  fracas  at  the  dancing-house  both  the  dancer  and 
her  victim  had  been  under  lock  and  key. 

"  To  marry  her  after  she  tried  to  kill  him  I "  said  Domini. 

"Yes,  Madame.  He  loves  her  as  the  palm  tree  loves  the  sun. 
He  will  take  her  to  his  room,  and  she  will  wear  a  veil,  and  work 
for  him  and  never  go  out  any  more." 

"  What  1    She  will  live  like  the  Arab  women  ?  " 

"Of  course,  Madame.  But  there  is  a  very  nice  terrace  on 
the  roof  outside  Hadj's  room,  and  Hadj  will  permit  her  to  take 
the  air  there,  in  the  evening  or  when  it  is  hot." 

"She  must  love  Hadj  very  much." 

"  She  does,  or  why  should  she  try  to  kill  him  ?  " 

So  that  was  African  love — a  knife-thrust  and  a  taking  of 
the  veil  I  The  thought  of  it  added  a  further  complication  to  the 
disorder  that  was  in  her  mind. 

"  I  will  see  you  after  dmner,  Batouch,"  she  said. 

She  felt  that  she  mast  do  something,  go  somewhere  that 
night.    She  could  not  remain  quiet. 

Batouch  drew  himself  up  and  threw  out  his  broad  chest. 
His  cringing  air  gave  place  to  importance,  and,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  white  pillar  of  the  arcade,  folded  his  ample  burnous 
round  him,  and  glanced  up  at  the  sky  he  saw,  in  fancy,  a  hve- 
franc  piece  glittering  in  the  chariot  of  the  moon. 

The  priest  did  sot  come  to  dinner  that  night,  but  Androvsky 
was  already  at  his  table  when  Domini  came  into  the  saU<-i- 
manger.  He  got  up  from  his  seat  and  bowed  formally,  but  did 
not  speak.  Remembering  bis  outburst  of  the  morning  she 
realised  the  su^icion  which  her  second  interview  with  the  priest 
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had  probably  created  in  bis  mind,  and  now  she  was  not  free  from 
a.  feeling  of  discomfort  that  almost  resembled  guilt.  For  now 
she  had  been  led  to  discuss  Androvsky  with  Father  Roubier,  and 
had  it  not  been  almost  an  apology  when  she  said,  "  I  know  he  is 
not  evil "  ?  Once  or  twice  duting  dinner,  when  her  eyes  met 
Androvsky's  for  a  moment,  she  imagined  that  he  must  know  why 
she  had  been  at  the  priest's  house,  that  anger  was  steadily  in- 
creasing in  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  bated  to  be  observed,  to  be  criticised. 
His  sensitiveness  was  altogether  abnormal,  and  made  her  wonder 
afresh  where  his  previous  life  had  been  passed.  It  must  surely 
have  been  a  very  sheltered  existence.  Contact  with  the  world 
blunts  the  fine  edge  of  our  feeling  with  regard  to  others'  opinion 
of  us.  In  the  world  men  learn  to  be  heedless  of  the  everlasting 
buzz  of  comment  that  attends  their  goings  out  and  their  comings 
in.  But  Androvsky  was  like  a  youth,  alive  to  the  tiniest  whisper, 
set  on  fire  by  a  glance.  To  such  a  nature  life  in  the  world  must 
be  perpetual  torture.  She  thought  of  him  with  a  sorrow  that — 
strangely  in  her — was  not  tinged  with  contempt.  That  which 
manifested  by  another  man  would  certainly  have  moved  her  to 
impatience,  if  not  to  wrath,  in  this  man  woke  other  sensations — 
curiosity,  pity,  terror. 

Yes — terror.  To-night  she  knew  that.  The  long  day,  begun 
in  the  semi-darkness  before  the  dawn  and  ending  in  the  semi- 
darkneas  of  the  twilight,  had,  with  its  events  that  would  have 
seemed  to  another  ordinary  and  trivial  enough,  carried  her  for- 
ward a  stage  on  an  emotional  pilgrimage.  The  half-veiled  warn- 
ings of  Count  Anteoni  and  of  the  priest,  followed  by  the  latter's 
almost  passionately  abrupt  plain  speaking,  had  not  been  without 
effect  To-night  something  of  Europe  and  her  life  there,  with  its 
civilised  experience  and  drastic  training  in  the  management  of 
woman's  relations  with  humanity  in  general,  crept  back  under  the 
palm  trees  and  the  brilliant  stars  of  Africa ;  and,  despite  the 
fatalism  condemned  by  Father  Roubier,  she  was  more  conscious 
than  she  had  hitherto  been  of  how  others — the  outside  world — 
would  be  likely  to  regard  her  acquaintance  with  Androvsky.  She 
stood,  as  it  were,  and  looked  on  at  the  events  in  which  she  her- 
self had  been  and  was  involved,  and  in  that  moment  she  was  first 
aware  of  a  thrill  of  something  akin  to  terror,  as  if,  perhaps,  without 
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knowing  it,  she  had  been  moving  amid  a  great  darkness,  as  if 
perhaps  a  greater  darkness  were  approaching.  Suddenly  she  saw 
Androvsky  as  some  strange  and  ghastly  figure  of  legend ;  as  the 
wandering  Jew  met  by  a  traveller  at  cross  roads  and  distinguished 
for  an  instant  in  an  oblique  lightning  flash  j  as  Vanderdeckea 
passing  in  the  hurricane  and  throwing  a  blood-red  illumination 
Trom  the  sails  of  his  haunted  ship ;  as  the  everlasting  climber  of 
the  Brocken,  as  the  shrouded  Arab  of  the  Eastern  legend,  who 
announces  coming  disaster  to  the  wanderers  in  the  desert  by  beat- 
ing a  death-rotl  on  a  drum  among  the  dunes. 

And  with  Count  Anteoni  and  the  priest  she  setanotherfigure, 
that  of  the  sand  diviner,  whose  tortured  face  had  suggested  a  man 
looking  on  a  fate  that  was  terrible.  Had  not  he,  too,  warned  her  ? 
Had  not  the  warning  been  threefold,  been  given  to  hei  by  the 
world,  the  Church,  and  the  under-world — the  world  beneath  the 
veil? 

She  met  Androvsky's  eyes.  He  was  getting  up  to  teave  the 
room.  His  movement  caught  her  away  from  things  visionary, 
but  not  from  worldly  things.  She  stilt  looked  on  at  herself  moving 
amid  these  events  at  which  her  world  would  laugh  or  wonder,  and, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  uneasily  self-con- 
scious because  of  the  self  that  watched  herself,  as  if  that  self  held 
something  coldly  satirical  that  mocked  at  her  and  marvelled. 


XIV 

"  What  shall  I  do  to-night?" 

Alone  in  the  now  empty  saUe-d-manger  Domini  asked  herself 
the  question.  She  was  restless,  terribly  restless  in  mind,  and 
wanted  distraction.  The  idea  of  going  to  her  room,  of  reading, 
even  of  sitting  quietly  in  the  verandah,  was  intolerable  to  her.  She 
longed  for  action,  swiftness,  excitement,  the  help  of  outside  things, 
of  that  exterior  life  which  she  had  told  Count  Anteoni  she  had 
begun  to  see  as  a  mirage.  Had  she  been  in  a  city  she  would  have 
gone  to  a  theatre  to  witness  some  tremendous  drama,  or  to  bear 
some  passionate  or  terrible  opera.  Beni-Mora  might  have  been 
a  place  of  many  and  strange  tragedies,  would  be  no  doubt  again, 
but  it  offered  at  this  moment  little  to  satisfy  her  mood.    The 
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dancea  of  the  Car^  Maures,  the  songs  of  the  smokers  of  the  keef, 
tbe  long  histories  of  the  story-tellers  between  the  lighted  candles — 
she  wanted  none  of  these,  and,  for  a  moment,  she  wished  she  were 
in  London,  Paris,  any  great  capital  that  spends  itself  to  suit  the 
changing  moods  of  men.  With  a  sigh  she  got  up  and  went  out 
to  the  Arcade.     Batouch  joined  her  immediately. 

"  What  can  I  do  to-night,  Batouch  7 "  she  said. 

"There  are  the  femmes  mauresques,"  he  began. 

"No,  no." 

"  Would  Madame  like  to  hear  the  story-teller?" 

"No.     I  should  not  understand  him." 

"  I  can  explain  to  Madame." 

"No." 

She  stepped  out  into  the  road. 

"There  will  be  a  moon  to-night,  won't  there? "she  saidi 
looking  up  at  the  starry  sky. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  later." 

"  What  time  will  it  rise  ?  " 

"  Between  nine  and  ten." 

She  stood  in  the  road,  thinking.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that 
she  had  never  seen  moonrise  in  the  desert. 

"And  now  it  is  " — she  looked  at  her  watch — "only  eight." 

"  Does  Madame  wish  to  see  tbe  moon  come  up  pouring  upon 
the  palms — " 

"  Don't  talk  so  much,  Batouch,"  she  said  brusquely. 

To-night  the  easy  and  luscious  imaginings  of  the  poet  worried 
her  like  the  cry  of  a  mosquito.  His  presence  even  disturbed  her. 
Yet  what  could  she  do  without  him  ?    After  a  pause  she  said, — 

"  Can  one  go  into  the  desert  at  night  ?  " 

"On  foot,  Madame?  It  would  be  dangerous.  One  cannot 
tell  what  may  be  in  the  desert  by  night." 

These  words  made  her  long  to  go.  They  held  a  charm,  a 
violence  perhaps,  of  the  unknown. 

"One  might  ride,"  she  said.  "Why  not?  Who  could  hurt 
us  if  we  were  mounted  and  armed  ?  " 

"Madame  is  brave  as  the  panther  in  the  forests  of  the 
Djurdjurah." 

"  And  you,  Batouch  ?    Aren't  you  brave  ? " 

"  Madame,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing." 
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He  did  Dot  say  it  boastfully,  like  Hadj,  but  calmly,  almost 
loftily. 

"  Well,  we  are  neither  of  us  afraid.  Let  us  ride  out  on  the 
Tombouctou  road  and  see  the  moon  rise.  I'll  go  and  put  on  my 
habit." 

"Madame  should  take  her  revolver." 

"  Of  course.     Bring  the  horses  round  at  nine." 

When  she  had  put  on  her  habit  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
after  eight.  She  longed  to  be  in  the  saddle,  going  at  full  speed 
up  the  long,  white  road  between  the  palms.  Physical  movement 
was  necessary  to  her,  and  she  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
verandah  quickly.  She  wished  she  had  ordered  the  horses  at 
once,  or  that  she  could  do  something  definite  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  they  came.  As  she  turned  at  the  end  of  the  verandah  she 
saw  a  white  form  approaching  her;  when  it  drew  near  she  recog- 
nised Kadj,  looking  self-conscious  and  mischievous,  but  a  little 
triumphant  too.  At  this  moment  she  was  glad  to  see  him.  He 
received  her  congratulations  on  his  recovery  and  approaching 
marriage  with  a  sort  of  skittish  gaiety,  but  she  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  come  with  a  money-making  reason.  Having  seen  his 
cousin  safely  off  the  premises,  it  had  evidently  occurred  to  him 
to  turn  an  honest  penny.  And  pennies  were  now  specially 
needful  to  him  in  view  of  married  life. 

"  Does  Madame  wish  to  see  something  strange  and  wonderful 
to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  moment,  looking  at  her  sideways  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  wicked  eyes,  which,  as  Domini  could  see, 
were  swift  to  read  character  and  mood. 

"  I  am  going  out  riding." 

He  looked  astonished. 

"In  the  night?" 

"  Yes.     Batoucb  has  gone  to  fetch  the  horses." 

Hadj's  face  became  a  mask  of  sulkiness. 

"  If  Madame  goes  with  Batouch  she  will  be  killed.  There 
are  robbers  in  the  desert,  and  Batouch  is  afraid  of — " 

"  Could  we  see  the  strange  and  wonderful  thing  in  an  hour  7 " 
she  interrupted. 

The  gay  and  skittish  expression  returned  instantly  to  his  foce. 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"What  is  it?" 
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He  shook  his  head  and  made  an  artful  gesture  with  his  hand 
in  the  air. 

"  Madame  shall  see." 

His  long  eyes  were  full  of  mystery,  and  he  moved  towards  the 
staircase. 

"Come,  Madame." 

Domini  laughed  and  followed  him.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
playing  a  game,  yet  her  curiosity  was  roused.  They  went  softly 
down  and  slipped  out  of  the  hotel  like  children  fearing  to  be 
caught. 

"  Batouch  will  be  angry.  There  will  be  white  foam  on  his 
lips,"  whispered  Hadj,  dropping  his  chin  and  chuckling  low  in 
his  throat     "This  way,  Madame." 

He  led  her  quickly  across  the  gardens  to  the  Rue  Berthe,  and 
down  a  number  of  small  streets,  till  they  reached  a  white  house 
before  which,  on  a  hump,  three  palm  trees  grew  from  one  trunk. 
Beyond  was  waste  ground,  and  further  away  a  stretch  of  sand  and 
low  dunes  tost  in  the  darkness  of  the,  as  yet,  moonless  night. 
Domini  looked  at  the  house  and  at  Hadj,  and  wondered  if  it 
would  be  foolish  to  enter. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked  again. 

But  he  only  replied,  "  Madame  will  see  I "  and  struck  his  flat 
hand  upon  the  door.  It  was  opened  a  little  way,  and  a  broad 
face  covered  with  little  humps  and  dents  showed,  the  thick  lips 
parted  and  muttering  quickly.  Then  the  foce  was  withdrawn, 
the  door  opened  wider,  and  Hadj  beckoned  to  Domini  to  go  in. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  did  so,  and  found  herself  in  a 
small  interior  court,  with  a  tiled  floor,  pillars,  and  high  up  a 
gallery  of  carved  wood,  from  which,  doubtless,  dwelling-rooms 
opened.  In  the  court,  upon  cushions,  were  seated  four  vacant- 
looking  men,  with  bare  arms  and  legs  and  long  matted  hair, 
before  a  brazier,  from  which  rose  a  sharply  pungent  perfume. 
Two  of  these  men  were  very  young,  with  pale,  ascetic  faces  and 
weary  eyes.  They  looked  like  young  priests  of  the  Sahara.  At 
a  shon  distance,  upon  a  red  pillow,  sat  a  tiny  boy  of  about  three 
years  old,  dressed  in  yellow  and  green.  When  Domini  and  Hadj 
came  into  the  court  no  one  looked  at  them  except  the  child, 
who  stared  with  slowty-roUing,  solemn  eyes,  slightly  shifting  on 
the  pillow.     Hadj  beckoned  to  Domini  to  seat  herself  upon  some 
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nigs  between  the  pillars,  sat  down  beside  her  and  began  to  make 
a  cigarette.  Complete  silence  prevailed.  The  four  men  stared 
at  the  brazier,  holding  their  nostrils  over  the  incense  fiimes  which 
rose  from  it  in  airy  spirals.  The  child  continued  to  stare  at 
Domini.     Hadj  lit  his  cigarette.     And  time  rolled  on. 

Domini  had  desired  violence,  and  bad  been  conveyed  into  a 
dumbness  of  mystery,  that  fell  upon  her  turmoil  of  spirit  like  a 
blow.  What  struck  her  as  especially  strange  and  unnatural  was 
the  fact  that  the  men  with  whom  she  was  sitting  in  the  dim  court 
of  this  lonely  house  had  not  looked  at  her,  did  not  appear  to 
know  that  she  was  there.  Hadj  had  caught  the  aroma  of  their 
meditations  with  the  perfume  of  the  incense,  for  his  eyes  bad  lost 
their  mischief  and  become  gloomily  profound,  as  if  they  stared 
on  bygone  centuries  or  watched  a  far-off  future.  Even  the  child 
began  to  look  elderly,  and  worn  as  with  fastings  and  with  watch- 
ings.  As  the  fumes  perpetually  ascended  from  the  red-hot  coals 
of  the  braver  the  sharp  smell  of  the  perfume  grew  stronger. 
There  was  in  it  something  provocative  and  exciting  that  was  like  a 
sound,  and  Domini  marvelled  that  the  four  men  who  crouched 
over  it  and  drank  it  in  perpetually  could  be  unaffected  by  its 
influence  when  she,  who  was  at  some  distance  from  it,  felt  dawn- 
ing in  her  desires  of  movement,  of  action,  almost  a  physical 
necessity  to  get  up  and  do  something  extraordinary,  absurd  or 
passionate,  such  as  she  had  never  done  or  dreamed  of  till  this 
moment. 

A  low  growl  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  broke  the  silence. 
Domini  did  not  know  at  first  whence  it  came.  She  stared  at  the 
four  men,  but  they  were  all  gaung  vacantly  into  the  brazier,  their 
naked  arms  drooping  to  the  floor.  She  glanced  at  Hadj.  He 
was  delicately  taking  a  cigarette  paper  from  a  little  case.  The 
child — no,  it  was  absurd  even  to  think  of  a  child  emitting  such 
a  sound. 

Someone  growled  again  more  fiercely,  and  this  time  Domini 
saw  that  it  was  the  palest  of  the  ascetic-looking  youths.  He 
■book  back  his  long  hair,  rose  to  bis  feet  with  a  bound,  and 
moving  into  the  centre  of  the  court  gazed  ferociously  at  his  com- 
panions. As  if  in  obedience  to  the  glance,  two  of  them  stretched 
their  arms  backwards,  found  two  tom-toms,  and  began  to  beat 
them  loudly  and  monotonously.     The  young  ascetic  bowed  to 
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the  tom-tonUt  dropping  his  lower  jaw  and  jumping  on  hii  bare 
feet.  He  bowed  again  as  if  saluting  a  fetish,  and  again  and 
again.  Ceaselessly  he  bowed  to  the  tom-toms,  alwajTs  jumping 
softly  from  the  pavement.  His  long  hair  fell  over  his  face  and 
back  upon  his  shoulders  with  a  monotonous  regularity  that 
imitated  the  tom-toms,  as  if  he  strove  to  mould  bis  life  in  accord 
with  the  fetish  to  which  he  offered  adoration.  Flecks  of  foam 
appeared  upon  his  lips,  and  the  asceticism  in  his  eyes  changed 
to  8  bestial  glare.  His  whole  body  was  involved  in  a  long  and 
snake-like  undulation,  above  which  his  hair  flew  to  and  fro. 
Presently  the  second  youth,  moving  reverently  like  a  priest  about 
the  altar,  stole  to  a  comer  and  returned  with  a  large  and  curved 
sheet  of  glass.  Without  looking  at  Domini  he  came  to  her  and 
placed  it  in  her  hands.  When  the  dancer  saw  the  glass  he  stood 
still,  growled  again  long  and  furiously,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  Domini,  licked  his  lips,  then,  abruptly  thrusting  forward 
his  face,  set  his  teeth  in  the  sheet  of  glass,  bit  a  lai^e  piece  off, 
crunched  it  up  with  a  loud  noise,  swallowed  it  with  a  gulp,  and 
growled  for  more.  She  fed  him  again,  while  the  tom-toms  went 
on  roaring,  and  the  child  on  its  red  pillow  watched  with  its  weary 
eyes.  And  when  he  was  full  fed  and  only  a  fragment  of  glass 
remained  between  her  fingers,  he  fell  upon  the  ground  and  lay  like 
one  in  a  tnuice. 

Then  the  second  youth  bowed  to  the  tom-toms,  leaping  gently 
on  the  pavement,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  growled,  snuffed  up  the 
incense  fumes,  shook  his  long  mane,  and  phiced  his  naked  feet 
in  the  red-hot  coals  of  the  braner.  He  plucked  out  a  coal  and 
rolled  his  tongue  round  it.  He  placed  red  coals  under  his  bare 
armpits  and  kept  them  there,  pressing  his  arms  against  his  sides. 
He  held  a  coal,  like  a  monocle,  in  his  eye  socket  agunst  his  eye. 
And  all  the  time  he  leaped  and  bowed  and  foamed,  undulating 
his  body  like  a  snake.  The  child  looked  on  with  a  still  gravity, 
and  the  tom-toms  never  ceased.  From  the  gallery  above  painted 
faces  peered  down,  but  Domini  did  not  see  them.  Her  attention 
was  uken  captive  by  the  young  priests  of  the  Sahara.  For  so 
she  called  them  in  her  mind,  realising  that  they  were  religious 
fanatics  whose  half^crazy  devotion  seemed  to  lift  them  above  the 
ordinary  dangers  to  the  body.  One  of  the  musicians  now  took 
bis  turn,  throwing  his  tom-tom  to  the  eater  of  glass,  who  had 
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wakened  from  his  trance.  He  bowed  and  leaped ;  thrust  spikes 
behind  bis  eyes,  through  his  cheeks,  his  lips,  hisanns ;  drove  a  long 
nail  into  bis  bead  with  a  wooden  hammer ;  stood  upon  the  sharp 
et^e  of  an  upturned  sword  blade.  With  the  spikes  protruding 
from  bis  face  in  all  directions,  and  bis  eyes  bulging  out  from 
them  like  baits,  he  spun  in  a  maze  of  hair,  barking  like  a  dog. 
The  child  r^arded  him  with  a  still  attention,  and  the  incense 
fumes  wero  cloudy  in  the  court  Then  the  last  of  the  four  men 
sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  a  more  passionate  uproar  from  the  tom- 
toms. He  WOK  a  filthy  burnous,  and,  with  a  shriek,  be  plnnged 
bis  hand  into  its  hood  and  threw  some  squirming  things  upon 
the  floor.  They  began  to  run,  rearing  stiff  tails  into  the  air.  He 
sank  down,  blew  upon  them,  caught  them,  letting  them  set  their 
tail  weapons  in  his  fingers,  and  lifting  them  thus,  imbedded,  high 
above  the  floor.  Then  again  he  put  them  down,  breathed  upon 
each  one,  drew  a  circle  round  each  with  his  forefinger.  His  face 
bad  suddenly  become  intense,  hypnotic.  The  scorpions,  as  if 
mesmerised,  remained  utterly  still,  each  in  its  place  within  its 
imaginary  circle,  that  had  become  a  cage ;  and  their  master 
bowed  to  the  fetish  of  the  tom-toms,  leaped,  grinned,  and  bowed 
again,  undulating  his  body  in  a  maze  of  hair. 

Domini  felt  as  if  she,  like  the  scorpions,  had  been  mesmerised. 
She,  too,  was  surely  bound  in  a  circle,  breathed  upon  by  some 
arrogant  breath  of  fanaticism,  commanded  by  some  horrid  power. 
She  loolted  at  the  scorpions  and  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for  them. 
From  time  to  time  the  bowing  fanatic  glanced  at  them  through 
his  hair  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  licked  his  lips,  shook  bis 
shoulders,  and  uttered  a  long  howl,  thrilUog  with  the  note  of 
greed.  The  tom-toms  pulsed  faster  and  faster,  louder  and 
louder,  and  all  the  men  began  to  sing  a  fierce  chant,  the  song 
surely  of  desert  souls  driven  crazy  by  religion.  One  of  the 
scorpions  moved  slightly,  reared  its  tail,  began  to  run.  Instantly, 
as  if  at  a  sigtial,  the  dancer  fell  upon  bis  knees,  beat  down  his 
head,  seized  it  in  his  teeth,  munched  it  and  swallowed  it.  At 
the  same  moment  with  the  uproar  of  the  tom-toms  there  mingled 
a  loud  knocking  on  the  door. 

Hadj's  lips  curled  back  from  his  pointed  teeth  and  he  looked 
dai^eraus. 

"  It  is  Batouch  I "  be  snarled. 

DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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I>oiniiii  got  up.  Without  a  word,  tunuDg  her  back  upon  the 
court,  she  made  her  way  out,  still  hearing  the  howl  of  the 
scoipion-ealer,  the  roar  of  the  tom-toms,  and  the  knocking 
CD  the  door.  Hadj  followed  her  quickly,  protesting.  At 
the  dooT  was  the  man  with  the  pitted  white  face  and  the 
thick  lips.  When  he  saw  her  he  held  out  his  hand.  She 
gave  him  some  money,  he  opened  the  door,  and  she  came 
out  into  the  night  by  the  triple  palm  tree.  Batouch  stood 
there  looking  furious,  with  the  bridles  of  two  horses  across 
his  arm.  He  began  to  speak  in  Arabic  to  Hadj,  hut  she 
stopped  him  with  an  imperious  gesture,  gave  Hadj  bis  fee, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  saddle  and  cantering  away 
into  the  dark.  She  heard  the  gallop  of  Batouch's  horse  coming 
up  behind  her  and  turned  her  head. 

"  Batouch,"  she  said,  "  you  are  the  smartest " —  she 
used  the  word  i:A»c— "Arab  here.  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  fashion  in  London  when  a  lady  rides  out  with 
the  attendant  who  guards  her  —  the  really  smart  thing  to 
do?" 

She  was  playing  on  his  vanity.  He  responded  with  a 
ready  smile. 

"No,  Madame." 

"The  attendant  rides  at  a  short  distance  behind  her, 
so  that  no  one  can  come  up  near  her  without  his  know- 
ledge." 

Batouch  fell  back,  and  Domini  cantered  on,  congratutadng 
herself  on  the  success  of  her  expedient 

She  passed  through  the  village,  full  of  strolling  white  figures, 
lights  and  the  sound  of  music,  and  was  soon  at  the  end 
of  the  long,  strught  road  that  was  significant  to  her  as  no 
other  road  had  ever  been.  Each  time  she  saw  it,  stretching 
on  till  it  was  lost  in  the  serried  masses  of  the  pahns,  her 
imagination  was  stirred  by  a  longing  to  wander  through 
barbaric  lands,  by  a  nomad  feeling  that  was  almost  irresistible. 
This  road  was  a  track  of  fate  to  her.  When  she  was  on 
it  she  had  a  strange  sensation  as  if  she  changed,  developed, 
drew  near  to  some  ideal  It  influenced  her  as  one  person 
may  influence  another.  Now  for  the  first  time  she  was  on 
it  in  the  night,  riding  on  the  crowded  shadows  of  its  palms. 
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She  drew  rein  and  went  more  alowly.  She  had  a  desiie 
to  be  noiseless. 

In  the  obscurity  the  thickets  of  the  palms  looked  more 
exotic  than  in  tbe  tight  of  day.  There  was  no  motion  in 
them.  Each  tree  stood  like  a  delicately  carven  thing,  silhouetted 
against  the  remote  purple  of  the  void.  In  tbe  profound 
firmament  tbe  stars  burned  with  a  tremulous  ardour  they 
never  show  in  northern  skies.  The  mystery  of  this  African 
night  rose  not  from  vaporous  veils  and  the  long  movement 
of  winds,  but  was  breathed  out  by  clearness,  brightness, 
stillness.  It  was  the  deepest  of  all  mystery — the  mystery  of 
vastness  and  of  peace. 

No  one  was  on  the  road.  The  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
were  sharply  distinct  in  the  night  On  ail  sides,  but  far 
off,  tbe  guard  dogs  were  barking  by  the  hidden  homes  of 
men.  The  air  was  warm  as  in  a  hothouse,  but  light  and 
Eaintly  impregnated  with  perfume  shed  surely  by  the  mystical 
garments  of  night  as  she  glided  on  with  Domini  towards 
tbe  desert.  Froni  the  blackness  of  the  palms  there  came 
sometimes  thin  notes  of  the  birds  of  night,  the  whirring 
noise  of  insects,  the  glassy  pipe  of  a  frog  in  the  reeds  by  a 
pool  behind  a  hot  brown  wall. 

She  rode  through  one  of  the  villages  of  old  Beni-Mora, 
silent,  unlighted,  with  empty  streets  and  closed  cafis  maures, 
touched  her  horse  with  the  whip,  and  cantered  on  at  a  quicker 
pace.  As  she  drew  near  to  the  desert  her  desire  to  be  in 
it  increased.  There  was  some  coarse  grass  here.  The  palm 
trees  grew  less  thickly.  She  heard  more  clearly  the  barking  of 
the  Kabyle  d(^s,  and  knew  that  tents  were  not  far  off.  Now, 
between  the  trunks  of  tbe  trees,  she  saw  the  twinkling  of  distant 
fires,  and  the  sound  of  running  water  fell  on  her  ears,  mingling 
with  the  persistent  noise  of  the  insects,  and  the  faint  cries  of  the 
birds  and  frogs.  In  front,  where  tbe  road  came  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  last  trees,  lay  a  vast  dimness,  not  wholly  unlike 
another  starless  sky,  stretched  beneath  the  starry  sky  in  which 
tbe  moon  had  not  yet  risen.  She  set  her  horse  at  a  gallop  and 
came  into  the  desert,  rushing  through  tbe  dark. 

"  Madame !  Madame  I " 

Batouch's  voice  was  calling  her.    She  gallt^ted  hster,  like  one 
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in  flight.  Her  horse's  feet  padded  over  SKDd  almost  is  softly  as 
a  earners.  The  vast  dimness  was  surely  coming  to  meet  her,  to 
tatte  her  to  itself  in  the  night.  But  suddenly  Batouch  rode 
furiously  up  beside  her,  bis  burnous  flying  out  behind  him  over 
his  red  saddle. 

"  Madame,  we  must  not  go  further,  we  must  keep  near  the 
oasis." 

"Why?" 

"  It  is  not  safe  at  night  in  the  desert,  and  besides — " 

Mis  horse  plunged  and  nearly  rocketed  against  hers.  She 
pulled  in.    His  company  took  away  her  desire  to  keep  on. 

"  Besides  ?  " 

Leaning  over  his  saddle  peak  he  said,  mysteriously, — 

"Besides,  Madame,  someone  baa  been  following  us  all  the 
way  from  Beni-Mora." 

"Who?" 

"  A  horseman.  I  have  beard  the  beat  of  the  boob  on  the 
hard  road.  Once  I  stopped  and  turned,  but  I  could  see  nothing, 
and  then  I  could  hear  nothing.  He,  too,  had  stopped.  But 
when  I  rode  on  again  soon  I  heard  him  once  more.  Someone 
found  out  we  were  going  and  has  come  after  us." 

She  looked  back  into  the  violet  night  without  speaking.  She 
heard  no  sound  of  a  horse,  saw  nothing  but  the  dim  track  and 
the  faint,  shadowy  blackness  where  the  palms  began.  Then  she 
put  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  saddle  and  silently  held  up  a 
tiny  revolver. 

"I  know,  but  there  might  be  more  than  one.  I  am  not 
afraid,  but  if  anything  happens  to  Madame  no  one  will  ever  take 
me  as  a  guide  any  more." 

She  smiled  for  a  moment,  but  the  smile  died  away,  and  again 
she  looked  into  the  night.  She  was  not  afraid  physically,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  a  certain  uneasiness.  The  day  had  been 
long  and  troubled,  and  had  left  its  mark  upon  her.  Restlessness 
had  driven  her  forth  into  the  darkness,  and  behind  the  restless- 
ness there  was  a  bint  of  the  terror  of  which  she  had  been  aware 
when  she  was  left  alone  in  the  saile-4-maitger.  Was  it  not  that 
vague  terror  which,  making  the  restlessness,  had  sent  her  to  the 
white  house  by  the  triple  palm  tree,  had  brought  her  now  to  the 
desert?    She  asked  herself,  while  she  listened,  and  the  bidden 
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horseman  of  whom  Batouch  had  spoken  becamo  io  hei  imagina- 
tion one  with  the  legendary  victims  of  fate;  with  the  Jew  by  the 
cross  roads,  the  mariner  beating  ever  about  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  world,  the  climber  in  the  witches'  Sabbath,  the 
phantom  Arab  in  the  land.  Still  holding  hei  revolver,  she  turned 
her  horse  and  rode  slowly  towards  the  distant  fires,  from  which 
came  the  barking  of  the  d<^.  At  some  hundred  of  yards  from 
them  she  paused. 

"  I  shall  stay  here,"  she  said  to  Batouch.  "  Where  does  the 
moon  rise?" 

He  stretched  his  arm  towards  the  desert,  which  sloped  gently, 
almost  imperceptibly,  towards  the  east. 

"  Ride  back  a  little  way  towards  the  oasis.  The  horseman 
was  behind  us.  If  be  is  still  following  you  will  meet  him.  Don't 
go  far.     Do  as  I  tell  you,  Batouch." 

With  obvious  reluctance  he  obeyed  her.  She  saw  him  pull 
up  his  horse  at  a  distance  where  he  had  her  just  in  sight  Then 
she  turned  so  that  she  could  not  see  hira  and  looked  towards  the 
desert  and  the  east.  The  revolver  seemed  unnaturally  heavy  in 
her  hand.  She  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment  and  listened  with 
intensity  for  the  beat  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  her  wakeful  imagina- 
tion crrated  a  sound  that  was  non-existent  isi  her  ears.  With  it 
she  beard  a  gallop  that  was  spectral  as  the  gallop  of  the  black 
horses  which  carried  Mephistopheles  and  Faust  to  the  abyss.  It 
died  away  almost  at  once,  and  she  knew  it  for  an  imagination. 
To-night  she  was  peopling  the  desert  with  phantoms.  Even  the 
fires  of  the  nomads  were  as  the  fires  that  flicker  in  an  abode  of 
witches,  the  shadow»^that  passed  before  them  were  as  goblins 
that  had  come  up  out  of  the  sand  to  hold  revel  in  the  moonlight 
Were  they,  too,  waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  skyP 

At  the  thought  of  the  moon  she  drew  up  the  reins  that  had 
been  lying  loosely  on  her  horse's  neck  and  rode  some  paces 
forward  and  away  from  tbe  fires,  still  holding  the  revolver  in  her 
hand.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  against  the  spectres  of  the 
Sahara?  The  Jew  would  face  it  without  fear.  Why  not  the 
horseman  of  Batouch?  Sbe  dropped  it  into  the  pocket  of  the 
saddle. 

Far  away  in  the  east  the  darkness  of  the  sky  was  slowly 
fading  into  a  luminous  mystery  that  rose  from  the  underworld,  a 
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mystery  that  at  first  was  faint  and  tremulous,  pale  with  a  pallor 
ofsilver  and  primrose,  but  that  deepened  slowly  into  a  live  and 
ardent  gold  against  which  a  group  of  three  palm  trees  detached 
themselves  from  the  desert  lilu  messengers  sent  forth  by  it  to 
give  a  salutation  to  the  moon.  They  were  jet  black  against  the 
gold,  distinct  though  very  distant  The  night  and  the  vast  plain 
from  which  they  rose  lent  them  a  significance  that  was  unearthly. 
Their  long,  tbin  stems  and  drooping,  feathery  leaves  were  living 
and  pathetic  as  the  night  thoughts  of  a  woman  who  has  suffered, 
but  who  turns,  with  a  gesture  of  longing  that  will  not  be  denied, 
to  the  radiance  that  dwells  at  the  heart  of  (he  world.  And 
those  black  palms  against  the  gold,  that  stillness  of  darkness 
and  light  in  immensity,  banished  Domini's  faint  sense  of 
horror.  The  spectres  faded  away.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
palms. 

Now  all  the  notes  of  the  living  things  that  do  not  sleep  by 
night,  but  make  music  by  reedy  pools,  in  underwood,  among  the 
blades  of  grass  and  along  the  banks  of  streams,  were  audible  to 
her  again,  filling  her  mind  with  the  mystery  of  existence.  The 
glassy  note  of  the  frogs  was  like  a  falling  of  something  small  and 
pointed  upon  a  sheet  of  crysul.  The  whirr  of  the  insects 
su^ested  a  ceaselessly  active  mentality.  The  faint  cries  of  the 
birds  dropped  down  like  jewels  slipping  from  the  trees.  And 
suddenly  she  felt  that  she  was  as  nothing  in  the  vastness  and  the 
complication  of  the  night.  Even  the  passion  that  she  knew  lay, 
like  a  dark  and  silent  flood,  within  her  soul,  a  fiood  that,  once 
released  from  its  boundaries,  bad  surely  the  power  to  rush 
irresistibly  forward,  to  submergeold  landmarks  and  change  the  face 
of  a  world— even  that  seemed  to  lose  its  depth  for  a  moment, 
to  be  shallow  as  the  first  ripple  of  a  tide  upon  the  sand.  And 
she  forgot  that  the  first  ripple  has  all  the  ocean  behind  it. 

Red  deepened  and  glowed  in  the  gold  behind  the  three 
palms,  and  the  upper  rim  of  the  round  moon,  red  too  as  blood, 
crept  above  the  desert.  Domini,  leaning  forward  with  one  hand 
upon  her  horse's  warm  neck,  watched  until  the  full  circle  was 
poised  for  a  moment  on  the  horizon,  holding  the  palms  in  its 
frame  of  fire.  She  had  never  seen  a  moon  look  so  immense  and 
so  vivid  as  this  moon  that  came  up  into  the  night  like  a  portent, 
fierce  yet  serene,  moon  of  a  barbaric  world,  sach  as  might  have 
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shone  upon  Herod  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Baptist  in  his 
dungeon,  or  upon  the  wife  of  Pilate  when  in  a  dream  she  was 
troubled.  It  suggested  to  her  the  powerful  watcher  of  tragic 
events  fraught  with  long  chains  of  consequence,  that  would  last 
on  through  centuries,  as  it  turned  its  blood-red  gaze  upon  the 
desert,  upon  ihe  palms,  upon  her;  and,  leaning  upon  her  horse's 
neck,  she  too — like  Pilate's  wife — fell  into  a  sort  of  ktrange  and 
troubled  dream  for  a  moment,  full  of  strong,  yet  ghastly,  Ught 
and  of  shapes  that  flitted  across  a  background  of  fiie. 

In  it  she  saw  the  priest  with  a  fanatical  look  of  warning  in 
his  eyes,  Count  Anteoni  beneath  the  trees  of  his  garden,  the 
perfume-seller  in  his  dark  bazaar,  Ireaa  with  her  long  throat 
exposed  and  her  thin  arms  drooping,  the  sand  diviner  spreading 
forth  his  hands,  Androvsky  galloping  upon  a  horse  as  if  pursued. 
This  last  vision  returned  again  and  again.  As  the  moon  rose  a 
stream  of  light  that  seemed  tragic  fell  across  the  desert  and  was 
woven  mysteriously  into  the  light  of  her  waking  dream.  The 
three  palms  looked  larger.  She  fancied  that  she  saw  them 
growing,  becoming  monstrous  as  they  stood  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  path  of  the  nocturnal  glory,  and  suddenly  she  remembo-ed 
her  thought  when  she  sat  with  Androvsky  in  the  garden,  that 
feeling  grows  in  human  hearts  like  palms  rising  in  the  desert. 
But  these  palms  were  tragic  and  aspired  towards  the  blood-red 
moon.  Suddenly  she  was  seized  with  a  fear  of  feeling,  of  the 
growth  of  any  intense  sensation  within  her,  and  realised,  withan 
almost  feverish  vividness,  the  impotence  of  a  soul  caught  in  the 
grip  of  a  great  passion,  swayed  hither  and  thither,  led  into 
strange  paths,  along  the  edges,  perhaps  into  the  depths  of 
immeasurable  abysses.  She  had  said  to  Androvsky  that  she 
would  rather  be  the  centre  of  a  world  tragedy  than  die  without 
having  felt  to  the  uttermost  even  if  it  were  sorrow.  Was  that 
not  the  speech  of  a  mad  woman,  or  at  least  of  a  woman  who  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  life  of  feeling  that  her  words  were  idle  and 
ridiculous?  Again  she  felt  desperately  that  she  did  not  know 
herself,  and  this  lack  of  the  most  essential  of  all  knowledge 
reduced  her  for  a  moment  to  a  bitterness  of  despau  that  seemed 
worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  vastness  of  the  desert 
appalled  her.  The  red  moon  held  within  its  circle  all  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  life  and  of  ideals.    She  shivered  in  the  saddle. 
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Her  nature  seemed  to  shrink  and  quiver,  2nd  a  cry  fot  protection 
rose  within  her,  the  cry  of  the  woman  who  cannot  face  life  alone, 
who  must  find  a  protector,  who  must  cling  to  a  strong  arm,  who 
needs  man  as  the  world  needs  God- 
Then  i^ain  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  Androrsky  galloping 
upon  a  horse  as  if  pursued. 

Moved  by  a  desire  to  do  something  to  comhat  this  strange 
despair,  bom  of  the  moonrise  and  the  night,  she  sat  erect  in  her 
saddle,  and  resolutely  looked  at  the  desert,  striving  to  get  away 
from  herself  in  a  hard  contemplation  of  the  details  that  surrounded 
her,  the  outward  things  that  were  coming  each  moment  into 
clearer  view.  She  gazed  steadily  towards  the  palms  that  sharply 
cut  the  moonlight.  As  she  did  so  something  black  moved  away 
from  them,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  them  and  now  detached  itself 
with  the  intention  of  approaching  her  along  the  track.  At  first  it 
was  merely  a  moving  blot,  formless  and  small,  but  as  it  drew 
nearer  she  saw  that  it  was  a  horseman  riding  slowly,  perhaps 
stealthily,  across  the  sand.  She  glanced  behind  her,  and  saw 
Batooch  not  far  off,  and  the  fires  of  the  nomads.  Then  she 
turned  again  to  watch  the  horseman.     He  came  steadily  forward. 

"  Madame  I " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Batouch. 

"  Suy  where  you  are  I "  she  called  out  to  him. 

She  beard  the  soft  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  and  could  see  the 
attitude  of  its  rider.  He  was  leaning  forward  as  if  searching  the 
night  She  rode  to  meet  him,  and  they  came  to  each  other  in  the 
path  of  the  light  she  bad  thought  tragic. 

"  You  followed  me  f  " 

"I  cannot  see  you  go  out  alone  into  the  desert  at  night," 
Androvsky  replied. 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  follow  me." 

"  I  cannot  let  harm  come  to  you,  Madame." 

She  was  silent.  A  moment  before  she  had  been  longing  for  a 
protector.  One  had  come  to  her,  the  man  whom  she  had  been 
setting  with  those  l^endary  figures  who  have  saddened  and 
appalled  the  imaginations  of  men.  She  looked  at  the  dark  figure 
of  Androvsky  leaning  forward  00  the  horse  whose  feet  were  set 
on  the  path  of  the  moon,  and  she  did  not  know  whether  she  felt 
confidence  in  him  or  fear  of  him.     All  that  the  priest  had  said 
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rose  up  in  h«r  mind,  all  that  Count  Anteoni  had  hinted  and  that 
had  been  visible  in  the  face  of  the  sand  diviner.  This  man  had 
followed  her  into  the  night  as  a  guardian.  Did  she  need  some- 
one, something,  to  guard  her  from  him  ?  A  faint  horror  was  still 
upon  her.  Perhaps  he  knew  it  and  resented  it,  for  he  drew  him- 
self  upright  on  his  horse  and  spoke  again,  with  a  decision  tliat 
was  rare  in  him. 

"X<et  me  send  Batoucb  back  to  Benl-Mora,  Madame." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice  that  was  full  of 
hesitation. 

"  You  do  not  need  him  now." 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  a  defiant,  a  challenging  expression 
that  was  his  answer  to  her  expression  of  vague  distrust  and 
apprehension. 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

He  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  only  said, — 

"It  is  better  here  without  hira.  May  I  send  him  away, 
Madame." 

She  bent  her  head.  Androvsky  rode  off  and  she  saw  him 
speaking  to  Batouch,  who  shook  his  head  as  if  in  contradiction. 

"  Batouch  I "  she  called  out.  "  You  can  ride  back  to  Beni- 
Mora.     We  shall  follow  directly." 

The  poet  cantered  forward. 

"  Madame,  it  is  not  safe." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  made  Domini  suddenly  know  what 
she  had  not  been  sure  of  before— that  she  wished  to  be  alone 
with  Androvsky. 

"  Go,  Batouch ! "  she  said.     "  I  tell  you  to  go." 

Batoucb  turned  his  horse  without  a  word,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  of  the  distant  palms. 

When  they  were  alone  together  Domini  and  Androvsky  sat 
silent  on  their  horses  for  some  minutes.  Their  faces  were  turned 
towards  the  desert,  which  was  now  luminous  beneath  the  moon. 
Its  loneliness  was  overpowering  in  the  night,  and  made  speech  at 
first  an  impossibility,  and  even  thought  difficult.  At  last 
Androvsky  said, — 

"  Madame,  why  did  you  look  at  me  like  that  just  now,  as  if 
you — as  if  you  hesiuted  to  remain  alone  with  me?" 

Suddenly  she  resolved  to  tell  him  of  her  oppression  of  Aa 
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night.  She  felt  as  if  to  do  30  would  relieve  her  of  something  that 
was  like  a  pain  at  her  heart. 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  yoa  that  we  are  strangers  to  each 
other  7  "  she  said.  "  That  we  know  nothing  of  each  other's  lives  ? 
What  do  yon  know  of  me  or  I  (rf  you  ? 

He  shifted  in  his  saddle  and  moved  the  reins  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  but  said  nothing. 

"Would  it  seem  strange  to  yon  if  I  did  hesitate — if  even 
now — " 

"  Yes,"  be  interrupted  violently,  "  it  would  seem  strange  to 
me." 

"Why?" 

"You  would  rely  on  an  Arab  and  not  rely  upon  me,"  he  said, 
with  intense  bitterness. 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"Yet  at  first  you  wished  to  keep  Batoucb." 

"Yes." 

"Then—" 

"  Batouch  is  my  attendant." 

"  And  I  ?  Perhaps  I  am  nothing  but  a  man  whom  you  dis- 
trust; whom — whom  others  tell  you  to  think  ill  of." 

"  I  judge  for  myself." 

"  But  if  others  speak  ill  of  me  7  " 

"  It  would  not  influence  me — for  long." 

She  added  the  last  words  after  a  pause.  She  wished  to  be 
strictly  truthful,  and  to-night  she  was  not  sure  that  the  words  of 
the  priest  had  made  no  impression  upon  her. 

"For  long!"  he  repeated.  Then  he  said  abruptly,  "The 
priest  hates  me." 

"  No." 

"  And  Count  Anteoni?  " 

"  You  interested  Count  Anteoni  greatly." 

"  Interested  him ! " 

His  voice  sounded  intensely  suspicious  in  the  night. 

"  Dont  you  wish  to  interest  anyone  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
be  uninteresting  is  to  live  eternally  alone  in  a  sunless  desert." 

"  I  wish — I  should  like  to  think  that  I — "  He  stopped,  then 
said,  with  a  sort  of  ashamed  determimtion,  "Coutd  I  ever 
interest  you,  Madame  ?  " 
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"Ves,"  she  aDswered  quietly. 

"  But  you  would  rather  be  protected  by  an  Arab  than  by  me. 
The  priest  has — " 

"To-night  I  do  not  seem  to  be  myseir,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him.  "  Perhaps  there  is  some  physical  reason.  I  got  up  very 
early,  and — don't  you  evei  feel  oppressed,  suspicious,  doubtful  of 
life, people, yourself, everything, without  apparent  reasonP  Don't 
you  know  what  it  is  to  have  nightmare  without  sleeping?" 

"  I !     But  you  are  different." 

"To-night  I  have  felt — I  do  feel  as  if  there  were  tragedy  near 
me,  perhaps  coming  towards  me,"  she  said  simply,  "and  I  am 
oppressed,  I  am  almost  afraid." 

When  she  had  said  it  she  felt  happier,  as  if  a  burden  she 
canied  were  suddenly  lighter.  As  he  did  not  speak  she  glanced 
at  him.  The  moonrays  lit  up  his  face.  It  looked  ghastly,  drawn 
and  old,  so  changed  that  she  scarcely  recognised  it  and  felt,  for 
a  moment,  as  if  she  were  with  a  stranger.  She  looked  away 
quickly,  wondering  if  what  she  had  seen  was  merely  some  strange 
effect  of  the  moon,  or  whether  Androvsky  was  really  altered  for  a 
moment  by  the  action  of  some  terrible  grief,  one  of  those  sudden 
sorrows  that  rush  upon  a  man  from  the  hidden  depths  of  his 
nature  and  tear  his  soul,  till  his  whole  being  is  lacerated,  and  he 
feels  as  if  his  soul  were  flesh  and  were  streaming  with  the  blood 
from  mortal  wounds.  The  silence  between  them  was  long.  In 
it  she  presently  heard  a  reiterated  noise  that  sounded  like  struggle 
and  pain  made  audible.  It  was  Androvsky's  breathing.  In  the 
soft  and  exquisite  air  of  the  desert  he  was  gasping  like  a  man 
shut  up  in  a  cellar.  She  looked  again  towards  him,  stanled.  As 
she  did  so  he  turned  his  horse  sideways  and  rode  away  a  few 
paces.  Then  be  pulled  up  his  horse.  He  was  gow  merely  a 
black  shape  upon  the  moonlight,  motionless  and  inaudible.  She 
could  not  take  her  eyes  from  this  shape.  Its  blackness  si^ested 
to  her  the  blackness  of  a  gulf.  Her  memory  still  heard  that 
sound  of  deep-drawn  breathing  or  gasping,  heard  it  and  quivered 
beneath  it  as  a  tender-hearted  person  quivers  seeing  a  helpless 
creature  being  ill-used.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
canied  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  try  to  soothe  this 
extremity  of  pain  which  she  was  unable  to  understand,  she  rode 
up  to  Androvsky.     When  she  reached  him  she  did  not  know 
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what  she  bad  meant  to  say  or  do.  She  felt  suddenly  impotent 
and  intrusive,  and  even  horribly  shy.  But  before  she  bad  dme 
for  speech  or  action  be  turned  to  bee  and  said,  lifting  up  his 
hands  with  the  reins  in  them  and  then  dropping  them  down 
heavily  upon  bis  horse's  neck, — 

"Madame,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  to-morrow  I — "  He 
stopped. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said. 

He  turned  his  bead  away  from  her  til)  she  could  not  see  his 
face. 

"To-morrow  I  am  leaving  Beni-Mora." 

"  To-morrow ! "  she  said. 

She  did  not  feel  the  horse  under  her,  the  reins  in  her  hand. 
She  did  not  see  the  desert  or  the  moon.  Though  she  was  look- 
ing at  Androvsky  she  no  longer  perceived  him.  At  the  sound  of 
his  words  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  outside  things  she  had  ever 
known  had  foundered,  like  a  ship  whose  bottom  is  ripped  up  by 
a  razor-^dged  rock,  as  if  with  them  had  foundered,  too,  all  things 
within  herself:  thoughts,  feelings,  even  the  bodily  powers  that 
were  of  the  essence  of  her  life ;  sense  of  taste,  smell,  bearing, 
sight,  the  capacity  of  movement  and  of  deliberate  repose. 
Nothing  seemed  to  remain  except  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
still  alive  and  bad  spoken. 

"  Yes,  to-monow  I  shall  go  away." 

His  face  was  still  turned  from  her,  and  his  voice  sounded  as 
if  it  spoke  to  someone  at  a  distance,  someone  who  could  hear  as 
man  cannot  hear. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  repeated. 

She  knew  she  had  spoken  again,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  her  as 
if  she  bad  heard  herself  speak.  She  looked  at  her  hands  holding 
the  reins,  knew  that  she  looked  at  them,  yet  felt  as  if  she  were 
not  sedng  them  white  she  did  so.  The  moonlit  desert  was  surely 
fiickeriag  round  her,  and  away  to  the  horizon  in  waves  that  were 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  that  ship  whicb  had  suddenly 
foundered  with  all  its  countless  lives.  And  she  knew  of  the 
movement  of  these  waves  as  the  sou)  of  one  of  the  drowned, 
already  released  from  the  body,  might  know  of  the  movement  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  beneath  which  its  body  was  hidden. 

But  the  soul  was  evidently  nothing  without  the  body,  or,  at 
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most,  merely  &  continuance  of  power  to  know  tliat  all  which  had 
been  was  no  more.    All  which  had  been  was  no  more. 

At  last  her  mind  began  to  work  again,  and  those  words  went 
through  it  with  persistence.  She  thought  of  the  fascination  of 
Africa,  that  enormous,  overpowering  fascination  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  body  and  spirit.  What  had  become  of  it  ? 
What  had  become  of  the  romance  of  the  palm  gardeos,  of  the 
brown  villages,  of  the  led  mountains,  of  the  white  town  with  its 
lights,  its  white  figures,  its  throbbing  music?  And  the  mystical 
attraction  of  the  desert — where  was  it  now  7  Its  Toice,  that  had 
called  her  persistently,  was  suddenly  silent.  Its  hand,  that  had 
been  laid  upon  her,  was  removed.  She  looked  at  it  in  the  moon- 
light and  it  was  no  longer  the  desert,  sand  with  a  soul  in  it,  blue 
distances  full  of  a  music  of  summons,  spaces  peopled  with  spirits 
from  the  sun.  It  was  only  a  barren  waste  of  dried-up  matter, 
arid,  featureless,  desolate,  ghastly  with  the  bones  of  things  that 
had  died. 

She  beard  the  dogs  barking  by  the  tents  of  the  nomads  and 
the  noises  of  the  insects,  but  still  she  did  not  feel  the  horse  under- 
neath her.  Yet  she  was  gradually  recovering  her  powers,  and 
their  recovery  brought  with  it  sharp,  physical  pain,  such  as  is 
felt  by  a  person  who  has  been  nearly  drowned  and  is  restored 
from  unconsciousness. 

Androvsky  turned  round.  She  saw  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her, 
and  instantly  pride  awoke  in  her,  and,  vrith  pride,  her  whole  self. 

She  felt  her  horse  under  ber,  the  reins  in  her  bands,  the 
stirrup  at  her  foot.  She  moved  in  her  saddle.  The  blood  tingled 
in  her  veins  fiercely,  bitterly,  as  if  it  had  become  suddenly  acrid- 
She  felt  as  if  her  face  were  scarlet,  as  if  her  whole  body  flushed, 
and  as  if  the  flush  could  be  seen  by  her  companion.  For  a 
moment  she  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  fiery  garment  of 
shame.  But  she  faced  Androvsky  with  calm  eyes,  and  her  lips 
smiled. 

'*  You  are  tired  of  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  never  meant  to  stay  long,"  he  answered,  looking  down. 

"  There  is  not  very  much  to  do  here.  Shall  we  ride  back  to 
the  villf^e  now  ?  " 

She  tamed  her  horse,  and  as  she  did  so  cast  one  more  glance 
at  the  three  palm  trees  that  stood  far  out  on  the  path  of  the 
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mooD.  They  looked  like  three  malignant  fates  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  malediction.  For  a  moment  she  shivered  in  the  saddle. 
Then  she  touched  her  horse  with  the  whip  and  turned  her  eyes 
away,    Androvsky  followed  her  and  rode  by  her  side  in  silence. 

To  gain  the  oasis  they  passed  near  to  the  tents  of  the  nomads, 
whose  fires  were  dying  out.  The  guard-dogs  were  barking 
furiously,  and  strdning  at  the  cords  which  fastened  them  to  the 
tent  pegs,  by  the  short  hedges  of  brushwood  that  Ebettered  the 
doors  of  filthy  rags.  The  Arabs  were  all  within,  no  doubt  huddled 
up  on  the  ground  asleep.  One  tent  was  pitched  alone,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  others,  and  under  the  first  palms  of 
the  oasis.  A  fire  smouldered  before  it,  casting  a  flickering  gleam 
of  light  upon  something  dark  which  lay  upon  the  ground  between 
it  and  the  tent.  Tied  to  the  tent  was  a  large  while  dog,  which 
was  not  barking,  but  which  was  howling  as  if  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
Before  Domini  and  Androvsky  drew  near  to  this  tent  the  howling 
of  the  dog  reached  them  and  startled  them.  There  was  in  it  a 
note  that  seemed  humanly  expressive,  as  if  it  were  a  person  trying 
to  scream  out  words  but  unable  to  from  horror.  Both  of  them 
instinctively  pulled  up  their  horses,  listened,  then  rode  forward. 
When  they  reached  the  tent  they  saw  the  daric  thing  lying  by 
the  fire. 

"  What  is  it  f"  Domini  whispered. 

"An  Arab  asleep,  I  suppose,"  Androvsky  answered,  staring 
at  the  motionless  object. 

"But  the  dog — "  She  looked  at  the  white  shape  leaping 
frantically  against  the  tent     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  It  must  be.  Look,  it  is  wrapped  in  rags  and  the  head  is 
covered." 

"I  don't  know." 

She  stared  at  it.  The  howling  of  the  dog  grew  louder,  as 
if  it  were  straining  every  nerve  to  tell  them  something  dreadfiil. 

"  Do  you  mind  getting  off  and  seeing  what  it  is  ?  Ill  bold 
the  horse." 

He  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle.  She  caught  his  rein 
and  watched  him  go  forward  to  the  thing  that  lay  by  the  fire, 
bend  down  over  it,  touch  it,  recoil  from  it,  then — as  if  with  a 
determined  effort — kneel  down  beside  it  on  the  ground  and 
take  the  rags  that  covered  it  in  his  hands.     After  a  moment  of 
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contemplation  of  what  they  had  hidden  he  dropped  the  rags — 
or  rather  threw  them  from  him  with  a  violent  gesture — got  up 
and  came  back  to  Domini,  and  looked  at  her  without  speaking. 
She  bent  down. 

"Ill  tell  you — "she  said.     "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.     It's  a 
dead  woman." 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  dark  thing  lying  by  the  fire  was 
herself. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.     "  It's  a  woman  who  has  been  strangled." 
"  Poor  woman ! "  she  said.     "  Poor — poor  woman ! " 
And  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  said  it  of  herself. 


XV 

Lying  in  bed  in  the  dark  that  night  Domini  heard  the  church 
clock  chime  the  hours.  She  was  not  restless  though  she  was 
wakeful.  Indeed,  she  felt  like  a  woman  to  whom  an  injection 
of  morphia  bad  been  administered,  as  if  she  never  wished  to 
move  again.  She  lay  there  counting  the  minutes  that  made  the 
passii^  hours,  counting  them  calmly,  with  an  inexorable  and 
almost  cold  self-possession.  The  process  presently  became 
mechanical,  and  she  was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  dwell  upon 
the  events  that  had  followed  upon  the  discovery  of  the  murdered 
woman  by  the  tent :  Androvsky's  pulling  aside  of  the  door  of  the 
tent  to  find  it  empty,  tbeir  short  ride  to  the  encampment  close 
by,  tbeir  rousing  up  of  the  sleeping  Arabs  within,  filthy  nomads 
clothed  in  patdied  garments,  unveiled  women  with  wrinkled, 
stating  faces,  huge  plaits  of  false  hair  and  amulets.  From 
the  tents  the  strange  figures  had  streamed  forth  into  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  the  fading  fires,  gesticulating,  talking  loudly, 
fiuiously,  in  an  uncouth  language  that  was  unintel%ible  to  her. 
Led  by  Androvsky  they  had  come  to  the  corpse,  while  the  air 
was  rent  by  the  frantic  barking  of  all  the  guard  dogs  and  the 
howling  of  the  dog  that  bad  been  a  witness  of  the  murder. 
Then  in  the  night  had  risen  the  shrill  wailing  of  the  women, 
a  wailing  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  stars  and  shudder  out  to  the 
remotest  confines  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  cold  white  radiance 
of  the  moon  a  savage  vision  of  grief  had  been  presented  to  ber 
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eyes:  naked  aims  gesticulating  as  if  tbe^  strove  to  summon 
vengeance  from  heaven,  claw-like  hands  casting  earth  upon 
heads  from  which  dangled  Fatma  hands,  chains  of  tarnished 
silver  and  lumps  of  coral  that  reminded  her  of  congealed  blood, 
hodies  that  swayed  and  writhed  as  if  stricken  with  convulsions 
or  rent  by  seven  devils.  She  remembered  how  strange  bad 
seemed  to  her  the  vast  calm,  the  vast  silence,  that  encompassed 
this  noisy  outburst  of  humanity,  how  inflexible  had  looked  the 
enormous  moon,  how  unsympathetic  the  brightly  shining  stars, 
bow  feverish  and  irritable  the  flickering  illumination  of  the 
flames  that  spurted  up  and  fainted  away  tike  things  still  liviog 
but  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Then  had  followed  her  silent  ride  back  to  Beni-Mora  with 
Androvsky  along  the  straight  road  which  bad  always  fascinated 
her  spirit  of  adventure.  They  had  ridden  slowly,  without 
lookug  at  each  other,  without  exchanging  a  word.  She  had 
felt  dry  and  weary,  like  an  old  woman  who  had  passed  through 
a  long  life  of  suffering  and  emerged  into  a  region  where  any 
acute  feeling  is  unable  to  exist,  as  at  a  certain  altitude  from  the 
earth  human  life  can  no  longer  exist.  The  beat  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  road  had  sounded  hard,  as  her  heart  felt,  cold  as 
the  temperature  of  her  mind.  Her  body,  which  usually  swayed 
to  hei  horse's  slightest  movement,  was  rigid  in  the  saddle.  She 
recollected  that  once,  when  her  horse  stumbled,  she  had  thrilled 
with  an  abrupt  anger  that  was  almost  ferocious,  and  had  lifted 
her  whip  to  lash  it.  But  the  hand  bad  slipped  down  nervelessly, 
and  she  had  fallen  again  into  her  frigid  reverie. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  she  bad  dropped  to  the  ground 
heavily,  and  heavily  had  ascended  the  steps  of  the  verandah, 
followed  by  Androvsky.  Without  turning  to  him  or  bidding  bim 
good-night  she  had  gone  to  her  room.  She  had  not  acted  with 
intentional  rudeness  or  indifference — indeed,  she  had  felt  incapable 
of  an  intention.  Simply,  she  had  foi^otten,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  her  life,  an  ordinary  act  of  courtesy,  as  an  old  person 
sometimes  forgets  you  are  there  and  withdraws  into  himself. 
Androvsky  had  said  nothing,  had  not  tried  to  attract  her  attention 
to  himself.  She  had  heard  his  steps  die  away  on  the  verandah. 
Then,  mechanically,  she  had  undressed  and  got  into  bed,  where 
■be  was  now  mechanically  counting  the  passing  moments. 
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Presently  abe  became  aware  of  her  own  stillness  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  stillness  of  the  dead  woman  by  the  tent.  She 
lay,  as  it  were,  watching  her  own  corpse  as  a  Catholic  keeps  -^gU 
beside  a  body  that  has  not  yet  been  put  into  the  grave.  But  in 
this  chamber  of  death  there  were  no  flowers,  no  lighted  candles, 
no  lips  that  moved  in  prayer.  She  had  gone  to  bed  without 
praying.  She  remembered  that  now,  but  with  indifference. 
Dead  people  do  not  pray.  The  living  pray  for  them.  But  even 
the  watcher  could  not  pray.  Another  hour  struck  In  the  belfry 
of  the  church.  She  listened  to  the  chime  and  left  off  counting 
the  moments,  and  this  act  of  cessation  made  more  perfect  the 
peace  of  the  dead  woman. 

When  the  sun  rose  her  sensation  of  death  passed  away, 
leaving  behind  it,  however,  a  lethargy  of  mind  and  body  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before  the  previous  night.  Stuanne, 
coming  in  to  call  her,  exclaimed, — 

"  Mam'zetle  is  ill  ? " 

"No.     Why  should  I  be  ill?" 

"  Mam'zelle  looks  so  strange,"  the  maid  said,  regarding  her 
with  round  and  curious  eyes.     "As  if — " 

She  hesitated. 

"  Give  me  my  tea,"  Domini  said. 

When  she  was  drinkii^  it  she  asked, — 

"  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  train  leaves  Ben i- Mora— the 
passenger  train?" 

"  Yes,  Mam'zelle.  There  is  only  one  in  the  day.  It  goes 
soon  after  twelve.     Monsieur  Helmuth  told  me." 

"Oh  I" 

"  What  gown  will—?  " 

"  Any  gown — the  white  linen  one  I  had  on  yesterday." 

"Yes,  Mam'zelle." 

"  No,  not  that.     Any  other  gown.     Is  it  going  to  be  hot  f" 

"  Very  hot,  Mam'zelle.     There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky." 

"  How  strange  I "  Domini  said)  in  a  low  voice  that  Suzanne 
did  not  hear.     When  she  was  up  and  dressed  she  said, — 

"  I  am  going  out  to  Count  Anteoni's  garden.  I  think  I'll — 
yes,  III  take  a  book  with  me." 

She  went  into  her  tittle  saim  and  looked  at  the  volumes 
scattered  about  there,  some  books  of  devotion,  travel,  books  on 
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sport,  Rossetti's  and  Newman's  poems,  some  French  novels,  and 
the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  of  which,  oddly,  considering  her 
nature,  she  was  very  fond.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  they 
struck  her  as  shrivelled,  petty  chronicles  of  shrivelled,  bloodless, 
artificial  lives.  She  turned  back  into  her  t>edroom,  took  up  the 
little  white  volume  of  the  Imitation,  which  lay  always  near  her 
bed,  and  went  out  into  the  verandah.  She  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  but  at  once  descended  the  staircase  and  took  her 
way  along  the  arcade. 

When  she  reached  the  gate  of  the  garden  she  hesitated 
before  knocking  upon  it.  The  sight  of  the  villa,  the  arches,  the 
white  walls  and  clustering  trees  she  knew  so  well  hurt  hn  so 
frightfully,  so  unexpectedly,  that  she  felt  frightened  and  sick,  and 
as  if  she  must  go  away  quickly  to  some  place  which  she  had 
never  seen,  and  which  could  call  up  no  reminiscences  in  her 
mind.  Perhaps  she  would  have  gone  into  the  oasis,  or  along  the 
path  that  skirted  the  river  bed,  had  not  Smain  softly  opened  the 
gate  and  come  out  to  meet  her,  holding  a  great  velvety  rose  in  his 
slim  hand. 

He  gave  it  to  her  without  a  word,  smiling  languidly  with  eyes 
in  which  the  sun  seemed  caught  and  turned  to  glittering  dark- 
ness, and  as  she  took  it  and  moved  it  in  her  fingers,  looking  at 
the  wine-coloured  petals  on  which  lay  tiny  drops  of  water 
gleaming  with  thin  and  silvery  lights,  she  remembered  her  first 
visit  to  the  garden,  and  the  mysterious  enchantment  that  had 
floated  out  to  her  through  the  gate  from  the  golden  vistas  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  the  trees,  the  feeling  of  romantic  expectation 
that  had  stirred  within  ber  as  she  stepped  on  to  the  sand  and 
saw  before  her  the  winding  ways  disappearing  into  dimness 
between  the  rills  edged  by  the  pink  geraniums. 

How  long  ago  that  seemed,  like  a  remembrance  of  early 
childhood  in  the  heart  of  one  who  is  old. 

Now  that  the  gate  was  open  she  resolved  to  go  into  the 
garden.  She  might  as  well  be  there  as  elsewhere.  She  stepped 
in,  holding  the  rose  in  her  hand.  One  of  the  drops  of  water 
slipped  from  an  outer  petal  and  fell  upon  the  sand.  She  thought 
of  it  as  a  tear.  The  rose  was  weeping  but  her  eyes  were  dry.  She 
touched  the  rose  with  her  lips. 

To^y  the  garden  was  like  a  stranger  to  her,  but  a  stranger 
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with  whom  she  bad  once— long,  long  ago — been  intimate,  whom 
she  had  trusted,  and  by  whom  she  had  been  betrayed.  She 
looked  at  it  and  knew  that  she  had  thought  it  beautiful  and  loved 
it  From  its  recesses  had  come  to  her  troops  of  dreams.  The 
leaves  of  its  trees  had  touched  her  as  with  tender  hands.  The 
waters  of  its  rills  had  whispered  to  her  of  the  hidden  things  that 
lie  in  the  breast  of  joy.  The  golden  rays  that  played  through  its 
scented  alleys  had  played,  too,  through  the  shadows  of  her  heart, 
making  a  warmth  and  light  there  that  seemed  to  come  from 
heaven.  She  knew  this  as  one  knows  of  the  apparent  humanity 
that  greeted  one's  own  humanity  in  the  friend  who  is  a  friend  no 
longer,  and  she  sickened  at  it  as  at  the  thought  of  remembered 
intimacy  with  one  proved  treacherous.  There  seemed  to  her 
nothing  ridiculous  in  this  personification  of  the  garden,  as  there 
bad  formerly  seemed  to  her  nothing  ridiculous  in  her  thought  of 
the  desert  as  a  being ;  but  the  fact  that  she  did  thus  instinctively 
personify  the  nature  that  surrounded  her  gave  to  the  garden  in 
her  eyes  an  aspect  that  was  hostile  and  even  threatening,  as  if  she 
faced  a  love  now  changed  to  hate,  a  cold  and  inimical  watchful- 
ness that  knew  too  much  about  her,  to  which  she  had  once  told 
all  her  happy  secrets  and  murmured  all  her  hopes.  She  did  not 
hate  the  garden,  but  she  felt  as  if  she  feared  it.  The  movements 
of  its  leaves  conveyed  to  her  uneasiness.  The  bidden  pbices, 
which  once  had  been  to  her  retreats  peopled  with  tranquil  bless- 
ings, were  now  become  ambushes  in  which  lay  lurking  enemies. 

Tet  she  did  not  leave  it,  for  to-day  something  seemed  to  tell 
her  that  it  was  meant  that  she  should  suifer,  and  she  bowed  in 
spirit  to  the  decree. 

She  went  on  slowly  till  she  reached  the^fft^y.  She  entered 
it  and  sat  down. 

She  had  not  seen  any  of  the  gardeners  or  heard  the  note  of  a 
Bute.  The  day  was  very  still.  She  looked  at  the  narrow  door- 
way and  remembered  exactly  the  attitude  in  which  Count  Anteoni 
had  stood  during  their  first  interview,  holding  a  trailing  branch  of 
the  bougainvillea  in  his  hand.  She  saw  him  as  a  shadow  that 
the  desert  had  takeO'  Glancing  down  at  the  carpet  of  sand  she 
imagined  the  figure  of  the  sand  diviner  ciouchirg  there  and  re- 
called bis  prophecy,  and  directly  she  did  this  she  knew  that  she 
had  believed  in  it    She  had  believed  that  one  dayshe  would  ride 
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out  into  the  desert  in  a  storm,  and  that  witb  ber,  enclosed  in  the 
curtains  of  a  palanquin,  there  would  be  a  companion.  The 
Diviner  bad  not  told  her  who  would  be  this  companion.  Dark- 
ness was  about  him  rendering  bim  invisible  to  the  efta  of  the 
seer.  But  her  heart  bad  told  her.  She  had  seen  the  other  figure 
in  the  palanquin.    It  was  a  man.     It  was  Androvsky. 

She  had  believed  that  she  would  go  out  into  the  desert  with 
Androvsky,  witb  this  traveller  of  whose  history,  of  whose  soul,  she 
knew  nothing.  Some  inherent  fatalism  within  her  had  told  her 
so.     And  now — ? 

The  darkness  of  the  shade  beneath  the  trees  in  this  inmost 
recess  of  the  garden  fell  upon  her  like  the  darkness  of  that  storm 
in  which  the  desert  was  blotted  out,  and  it  was  fearful  to  ber 
because  she  felt  that  she  must  travel  in  the  storm  atone.  Till  now 
she  had  been  very  much  atone  in  life  and  had  realised  that  such 
solitude  was  dreary,  that  in  it  development  was  difiicult,  and  that 
it  checked  the  steps  of  the  pilgrim  who  should  go  upward  to  the 
heights  of  life.  But  never  till  now  bad  she  felt  the  fierce  tragedy 
of  solitude,  the  utter  terror  of  it.  As  she  sat  in  thejumair,  look- 
ing down  on  the  smoothly-raked  sand,  she  said  to  herself  that  till 
this  moment  she  had  never  had  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
solitude.  It  was  the  desert  within  a  human  soul,  but  the  desert 
without  the  sun.  And  she  knew  this  because  at  last  she  loved. 
The  dark  and  and  silent  flood  of  passion  that  lay  within  her  had 
been  released  from  its  boundaries,  the  old  landmarks  were  swept 
away  for  ever,  the  face  of  the  world  was  changed. 

She  loved  Androvsky.  Everything  in  her  loved  him ;  all  that 
she  had  been,  alt  that  she  was,  all  that  she  could  ever  be  loved 
him ;  that  which  was  physical  in  her,  tliat  which  was  spiritual,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  soul,  body  and  flame  burning  within  it — 
all  that  made  her  the  wonder  that  is  woman,  loved  him.  She  was 
love  for  Androvosky.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  nothing  else, 
had  never  been  anything  else.  The  past  years  were  nothing,  the 
pain  by  which  she  was  stricken  when  her  mother  fled,  by  which 
she  was  tormented  when  her  father  died  blaspheming,  were 
nothing.  There  was  no  room  in  her  for  anything  but  love  of 
Androvsky.  At  this  moment  even  her  love  of  God  seemed  to 
have  been  expelled  from  her.  Afterwards  she  remembered  that. 
She  did  not  think  of  it  now.     For  her  there  was  a  universe  with 
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but  one  figure  in  it — Aadrovsky.  She  was  unconscious  of  herself 
except  03  love  for  him.  She  was  unconscious  of  an]r  Creative 
Power  to  whom  she  owed  the  fact  that  be  was  there  to  be  loved 
by  hei.  She  was  passion,  and  lie  was  that  to  which  passion 
flowed. 

The  world  was  the  stream  and  the  sea. 

As  she  sat  there  with  her  bands  folded  on  her  knees,  her  eyes 
bent  down,  and  the  purple  flowers  all  about  her,  she  felt  simplified 
and  cleansed,  as  if  a  mass  of  little  things  had  been  swept  frotn  her, 
leaving  space  for  the  great  thing  that  henceforth  must  for  ever 
dwell  within  her  and  dominate  her  life.  The  burning  shame  oi 
which  she  had  been  conscious  on  the  previous  night,  when 
Androvsky  told  her  of  bis  approaching  departure  and  she  was 
stricken  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  had  died  away  from  her  utterly, 
She  remembered  it  with  wonder.  How  should  she  be  ashamed 
of  love?  She  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  her  to  be 
ashamed,  even  if  Androvsky  knew  all  that  she  knew.  Just  then 
the  immense  truth  of  her  feeling  conquered  everything  else,  made 
every  other  thing  seem  false,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  of  truth 
she  did  not  know  how  to  be  ashamed.  But  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  immense  truth  of  her  love  came  the  knowledge  of  the 
immense  sorrow  that  might,  that  must,  dwell  side  by  side  with  it. 

Suddenly  she  moved.  She  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  sand  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden.  Besides  this  truth  within  her  there 
was  one  other  thing  in  the  world  that  was  true.  Androvsky  was 
going  away.  While  she  sat  there  the  moments  were  passing. 
They  were  making  the  hours  that  were  bent  upon  destruction. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  garden  now  and  Androvsky  was  close  by. 
A  little  time  would  pass  noiselessly.  She  would  be  sitting  there 
and  Androvsky  would  be  far  away,  gone  from  the  desert,  gone  out 
of  her  life  no  doubt  for  ever.  And  the  garden  would  not  have 
changed.  Each  tree  would  stand  in  its  place,  each  flower  would 
still  give  forth  its  scent.  The  breeze  would  go  on  travelling 
through  the  lacework  of  the  branches,  the  streams  slipping 
between  the  sandy  walls  of  the  rills.  The  inexorable  sun  would 
shine,  and  the  desert  would  whisper  in  its  blue  distances  of  the 
unseen  things  that  always  dwell  beyond.  And  Androvsky  would 
be  gone.  Their  short  intercourse,  so  full  of  pain,  uneasiness, 
reserve,  so  fr^mentaiy,  so  troubled  by  abrupt  violences,  tqr 
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ignorance,  by  a  sense  of  horror  even  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
an  almost  constant  suspicion  on  the  other,  would  have  come 
to  an  end. 

She  was  stunned  by  the  thought,  and  looked  round  ber  as  if 
she  expected  inanimate  Nature  to  take  up  arms  for  ber  against 
this  Fate.  Yet  she  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  taking  up  arms 
herself.  She  bad  left  the  hotel  without  trying  to  see  Androvsky. 
She  did  not  intend  to  letum  to  it  till  he  was  gone.  The  idea  of 
seekii^  him  never  came  into  her  mind.  There  is  an  intensity 
of  feeling  that  generates  action,  but  there  is  a  greater  intensity  of 
feeling  that  renders  action  impossible,  the  feeling  that  seems  to 
turn  a  human  being  into  a  shell  of  stone  within  which  bum  all 
the  fires  of  creation.  Domini  knew  that  she  would  not  move  ont 
of  thtjufnair  till  the  train  was  creeping  along  the  river-bed  oa  its 
way  from  Beni-Mora. 

She  had  laid  down  the  Imitathn  upon  the  seat  by  her  side, 
and  now  she  took  it  up.  The  sight  of  its  familiar  pages  made 
her  think  for  the  first  time,  "Do  I  love  God  any  more?"  And 
immediately  afterwards  came  the  thought,  "  Have  I  ever  loved 
Him  7  "  The  knowledge  of  her  love  for  Androvsky,  for  this  body 
that  she  bad  seen,  for  this  soul  that  she  had  seen  through  the 
body  like  a  flame  through  glass,  made  her  believe  just  then  that 
if  she  had  ever  thought — and  certainly  she  had  thought — that  she 
loved  a  being  whom  she  had  never  seen,  never  even  imaginatively 
projected,  she  had  deceived  herself.  The  act  of  faith  was  not 
impossible,  but  the  act  of  love  for  the  object  on  which  that  faith 
was  concentrated  now  seemed  to  ber  impossible.  For  her  body, 
that  remained  passive,  was  full  of  a  riot,  a  fury  of  life.  The  flesh 
that  had  slept  was  awakened  and  knew  itself.  And  she  could  no 
longer  feel  that  she  could  love  that  which  her  flesh  could  not 
touch,  that  which  could  not  touch  her  Besh.  And  she  said  to 
herself,  without  terror,  even  without  regret,  "  I  do  not  love,  I 
never  have  loved,  God." 

She  looked  into  the  book : 

"  Unspeakable,  indeed,  is  the  sweetness  of  thy  contemplation, 
which  thou  bestowest  on  them  that  love  thee." 

The  sweetness  of  thy  contemplation !  She  remembered 
Androvsky's  face  looking  at  her  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sun  as 
they  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  blue  country.    In  that  moment 
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she  put  him  consciously  in  the  place  of  God,  and  there  was 
nothing  within  her  to  say,  "  You  are  committing  mortal  sin." 

She  looked  into  the  book  once  more  and  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  words  which  she  had  lead  on  her  first  morning  in 
Beni-Mora : 

"  Love  watcheth,  and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not.  When  weary 
it  is  not  tired;  when  straitened  it  is  not  constrained;  when 
frightened  it  is  not  disturbed;  but  like  a  vivid  flame  and  a 
burning  torch  it  mounteth  upwards  and  securely  passeth 
through  all.     Whosoever  loveth  knoweth  the  cry  of  this  voice." 

She  had  always  loved  these  words  and  thought  them  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  book,  but  now  they  came  to  her  with  the  nevmess 
of  the  first  spring  morning  that  ever  dawned  upon  the  world. 
The  depth  of  them  was  laid  bare  to  her,  and,  with  that  depth,  the 
depth  of  her  own  heart.  The  paralysis  of  anguish  passed  from 
her.  She  no  longer  looked  to  Nature  as  one  dumbly  seeking 
help.  For  they  ted  her  to  herself,  and  made  her  look  into  herself 
and  her  own  love  and  know  it.  "  When  frightened  it  is  not  dis- 
turbed— it  securely  passeth  through  alL"  That  was  absolutely 
true — true  as  her  love.  She  looked  down  into  her  love,  and  she 
saw  there  the  face  of  God,  but  thought  she  saw  the  face  of  human 
love  only.  And  it  was  so  beautiful  and  so  strong  that  even  the 
tears  upon  it  gave  her  courage,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  Nothing 
matters,  nothing  can  matter  so  long  as  I  have  this  love  within  me. 
He  is  going  away,  but  I  am  not  sad,  for  I  am  going  with  him — my 
love,  all  that  I  am — that  u  going  with  him,  will  always  be  with 
him." 

Just  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  had  seen  Androvsky 
lying  dead  before  hei  on  the  sand  she  could  not  have  felt  un- 
happy. Nothing  could  do  harm  to  a  great  love.  It  was  the 
one  permanent,  eternally  vital  thing,  clad  in  an  armour  of  fire 
that  no  weapon  could  pierce,  free  of  all  terror  from  outside 
things  because  it  held  its  safety  within  its  own  heart,  everlastingly 
enough,  perfectly,  flawlessly  complete  for  and  in  itself  From 
that  moment  fear  left  her,  restlessness  left  her.  Anyone  looking 
in  upon  her  from  the  garden  would  have  looked  in  upon  a 
great,  calm  happiness. 

Presently  there  came  a  step  upon  the  sand  of  the  garden 
walks.     A  mao,  going  slowly,  with  a  sort  of  passionate  relnctancei 
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as  if  something  immenseljr  strong  was  trying  to  hold  him  back, 
but  was  conquered  with  difficulty  by  something  still  stronger 
that  drove  him  on,  came  out  of  the  fierce  sunshine  into  the 
shadow  of  the  garden,  and  began  to  search  its  silent  recesses. 
It  was  Androvsky.  He  looked  bowed  and  old  and  guilty. 
The  two  lines  near  his  mouth  were  deep.  His  lips  werewo^ng. 
His  thin  cheeks  had  fallen  in  like  the  cheeks  of  a  man  devoured 
by  a  wasting  illness,  and  the  strong  tinge  of  sunburn  on  them 
seemed  to  be  but  an  imperfect  mark  to  a  pallor  that,  fully 
visible,  would  have  been  more  terrible  than  that  of  a  corpse. 
In  his  eyes  there  was  a  fixed  expression  of  ferocious  grief  that 
seemed  mingled  with  ferocious  anger,  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  some  dreadful  misery,  and  cursed  himself  because  be 
suffered,  as  a  man  may  curse  himself  for  doing  a  thing  that  he 
chooses  to  do  but  need  not  do.  Such  an  expression  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  resisting  a 
great  temptation. 

He  began  to  search  the  garden,  furtively  but  minutely. 
Sometimes  be  hesitated.  Sometimes  he  stood  still.  Then  he 
turned  back  and  went  a  little  way  towards  the  wide  sweep  of 
sand  that  was  bathed  in  sunlight  where  the  villa  stood.  Then, 
with  more  determination,  and  walking  faster,  he  again  made  bis 
way  through  the  shadows  that  slept  beneath  the  densely-growing 
trees.  As  he  passed  between  them  he  several  times  stretched 
out  trembling  bands,  broke  off  branches  and  threw  them  on  the 
tand,  treading  on  them  heavily  and  crushing  them  down  below 
the  surface.  Once  he  spoke  to  himself  in  a  low  voice  that 
shook  as  if  with  difficulty  dominating  sobs  that  were  rising  in 
bis  throat. 

"  De  prgfuntlis — "  he  said.    "Dtprefundis — dtprqfvndu — " 

His  voice  died  away.  He  took  hold  of  one  hand  with  the 
other  and  went  on  silently. 

Presently  he  made  his  way  towards  the  Junmr  in  which 
Domini  was  still  sitting,  with  one  band  resting  on  the  open 
page  whose  words  had  lit  up  the  darkness  in  her  spirit.  He 
came  to  it  so  softly  that  she  did  not  bear  his  step.  He  saw 
her,  stood  quite  still  under  the  trees,  and  looked  at  her  for  a 
long  time.  As  he  did  so  his  face  changed  till  he  seemed  to  be- 
come another  man.    The  ferocity  of  grief  and  anger  faded  from 
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his  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  an  eipression  of  profound  wonder 
then  of  flickering  uncertainty,  then  of  hard,  manly  resolution — 
a  fightii^  expression  that  was  full  of  sex  and  passion.  The 
guilty,  furtive  look  which  had  been  stamped  upon  all  his 
features,  specially  upon  his  lips,  vanished.  Suddenly  he  became 
younger  in  appearance.  His  figure  straightened  itself.  His 
bands  ceased  from  trembling.  He  moved  away  from  the  trees, 
and  went  to  the  doorway  of  ttte/umcir. 

Domini  looked  up,  saw  bim,  and  got  up  quietly,  claspii^  btx 
fiugers  round  the  little  book. 

Androvsky  stood  just  beyond  the  doorway,  took  off  bis  hat, 
kept  it  in  his  hand,  and  said, — 

"  I  came  here  to  say  good-bye." 

He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  come  into  the/ymar,  but  she 
stopped  it  by  coming  at  once  to  the  c^niog.  She  felt  that  she 
could  not  speak  to  him  enclosed  within  walls,  under  a  roof.  He 
drew  back,  and  she  came  out  and  stood  beside  him  on  the 
sand. 

"  Did  you  know  I  should  come  ?  "  be  said- 
She  noticed  that  he  had  ceased  to  call  her  "  Madame,"  and 
also  that  there  was  in  his  voice  a  sound  she  had  not  heard  in  it 
before,  a  note  of  new  self-possession  that  su^ested  a  spirit  con- 
centrating its^f  and  aware  of  its  own  strei^th  to  act. 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"  Were  you  coming  back  to  the  hotel  this  morning  P  "  he  asked. 

"No." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.    Then  he  said  slowly, — 

"  Then — then  you  did  not  wish — you  did  not  mean  to  see 
me  again  before  I  went  f " 

"  It  was  not  that.  I  came  to  the  garden — I  bad  to  come — I 
had  to  be  alone." 

"You  want  to  be  alone?"  he  said.  "You  want  to  be 
alone  ?  " 

Already  the  strength  was  dying  out  of  his  voice  and  face,  and 
the  old  uneasiness  was  waking  up  in  him.  A  dreadful  ex- 
pression of  pain  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Was  that  why  you — you  looked  so  happy?"  he  said  in  a 
harsh,  trembling  voice. 

"When?" 
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"  I  stood  foT  a  long  while  looking  at  you  when  you  were  in 
there  " — he  pointed  to  the/itmair — "  and  your  face  was  happy — 
your  face  was  happy." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"  You  will  be  happy  alone  ? — alone  in  the  desert  ?  " 

When  he  said  that  she  felt  suddenly  the  ^ony  of  the  water- 
less spaces,  the  agony  of  the  unpeopled  wastes.  Her  whole 
spirit  shrank  and  quivered,  all  the  great  joy  of  her  love  died 
within  her.  A  moment  before  she  had  stood  upon  the  hoghts 
of  her  heart.  Now  she  sank  into  Its  deepest,  blackest  abysses. 
She  looked  at  him  and  said  nothing. 

"  You  will  not  be  happy  alone." 

His  voice  no  longer  trembled.  He  caught  hold  of  her  left 
hand,  awkwardly,  nervously,  but  held  it  strongly  with  his  close  to 
his  side,  and  went  on  speaking. 

"  Nobody  is  happy  alone.  Nothing  is — men  and  women — 
children — animals — "  A  bird  flew  across  the  shadowy  space  under 
the  trees,  followed  by  another  bird ;  he  pointed  to  them ;  they 
disappeared — "  The  birds,  too,  they  must  have  companionship. 
Everything  wants  a  companicm." 

"Yes." 

"  But  then — you  will  stay  here  alone  in  the  desert  7 " 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  "  she  said. 

"  And  that  journey,"  he  went  on,  still  holding  her  hand  fast 
against  his  side,  "  your  journey  into  the  desert — you  will  take  it 
alone  ?  " 

"  What  else  can  I  do  7  "  she  repeated  in  a  lower  voice. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  deliberately  pressing  her  down 
into  the  uttermost  darkness. 

"You  will  not  go." 

"Yes,  I  shall  go." 

She  spoke  with  conviction.  Even  in  that  moment — most  of 
all  in  that  moment — she  knew  that  she  would  obey  the  summons 
of  the  desert. 

"  I — I  shall  never  know  the  desert,"  he  said.  "  I  thoi^ht — 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I,  too,  should  go  out  into  it.  I  have 
wanted  to  go.     Vou  have  made  me  want  to  go." 

"I?" 

"  Yes.    Once  yoti  said  to  me  that  peace  must  dwell   out 
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there.  It  was  on  the  tower  the — the  first  time  you  ever  Bpoke  to 
me." 

"  I  remember." 

"  I  wondered — I  often  wonder  why  you  spoke  to  me." 

She  knew  he  was  looking  at  her  with  intensity,  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  sand.  There  was  something  in  them  that  she 
felt  he  must  not  see,  a  light  that  had  just  come  into  them  as  she 
reahsed  that  already,  on  the  tower  before  she  even  knew  him, 
she  had  loved  him.  It  was  that  love,  already  bom  in  her  heart 
but  as  yet  unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  which  had  so 
strangely  increased  for  her  the  magic  of  the  African  evening 
when  she  watched  it  with  him.  But  before — suddenly  she  knew 
that  she  had  loved  Androvsky  from  the  banning,  from  the 
moment  when  his  face  looked  at  her  as  if  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
sun.  That  was  why  her  entry  into  the  desert  had  been  full  of 
such  extraordinary  significance.  This  man  and  the  desert  were, 
bad  always  been,  as  one  in  her  mind.  Never  had  she  thought 
of  the  one  without  the  other.  Never  had  she  been  mysteriously 
called  by  the  desert  without  bearing  as  a  far-off  echo  the  voice 
of  Androvsky,  or  been  drawn  onwud  by  the  mystical  summons 
of  the  blue  distances  without  being  drawn  onward,  too,  by  the 
mystical  summons  of  the  heart  to  which  her  own  responded. 
The  link  between  the  man  and  the  desert  was  indissoluble. 
She  could  not  conceive  of  its  being  severed,  and  as  she  realised 
this,  she  realised  also  something  that  turned  her  whole  nature 
into  flame. 

She  could  not  conceive  of  Androvsky's  not  loving  her,  of  his 
not  having  loved  ber  from  the  moment  when  he  saw  her  in  the 
sun.  To  him,  loo,  the  desert  had  made  a  revelation — the  revela- 
tion of  her  face,  and  of  the  soul  behind  it  looking  through  it  In 
the  flames  of  the  sun,  as  they  went  into  the  desert,  the  flames  of 
their  two  spirits  had  been  blended.  She  knew  that  certainly  and 
for  ever.  Then  bow  could  it  be  possible  that  Androvsky  should 
not  go  out  with  her  into  the  desert? 

"  Why  did  you  speak  to  me  f "  he  said. 

"  We  came  into  the  desert  together,"  she  answered  simply. 
"  We  had  to  know  each  other." 

"And  now — now— we  have  to  say — " 

His  v<nce  ceued.    For  away  there  was  the  thin  sound  of  a 
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chime.  Domini  bad  never  before  beard  the  church  bell  in  tbe 
garden,  uid  now  she  felt  as  if  she  beard  it  not  with  her  ears  but 
with  ber  spirit.  As  she  heard  she  felt  Androvskjr's  hand,  which 
bad  been  hot  upon  hers,  turn  cold.  He  let  her  band  go,  and 
^;atn  she  was  stricken  by  the  horrible  sound  she  had  hwd  the 
previous  night  in  the  desert,  when  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
away  fix)m  her.  And  now,  as  then,  he  turned  away  from  ber  in 
silence,  but  she  knew  that  this  time  be  was  leaving  ber,  that  this 
movement  was  bis  final  good-bye.  With  bis  head  bowed  down 
be  took  a  few  steps.  He  was  near  to  a  turning  of  the  path.  She 
watched  bim,  knowing  that  within  less  than  a  moment  she  would 
be  watching  onljr  tbe  trees  and  tbe  sand.  She  gazed  at  tbe  bent 
figure,  calling  up  all  her  faculties,  crying  out  to  herself  passion- 
ately, desperately,  "Remember  it — remember  it  as  it  is — there — 
before  you — ^just  as  it  is — for  ever."  As  it  reached  the  turning, 
in  the  distance  of  the  garden  rose  the  light  twitter  of  the  flute  erf" 
Larbi.  Androvsky  stopped,  stood  still  with  bis  back  turned 
towards  ber.  And  Larbi,  bidden  and  far  oS,  showered  out  bis 
little  notes  of  African  love,  of  love  in  the  desert  where  the  sun  is 
everlasting,  and  the  passion  of  man  is  hot  as  the  sun,  where 
liberty  reigns,  lifting  ber  cymbals  that  are  as  spheres  of  fire,  and 
the  footsteps  of  Freedom  are  heard  upon  tbe  sand,  treading  to- 
wards the  south. 

Larbi  played — played  on  and  on,  untiring  as  the  love  that 
blossomed  with  the  worid,  but  that  will  not  die  when  the  world 
dies. 

Then  Androvsky  came  back  quickljr  till  he  reached  the  place 
where  Domini  was  standing.  He  put  his  hands  on  ber  shouldets. 
Then  be  sank  down  on  the  sand,  letting  his  bands  slip  down  over 
her  breast  and  along  ber  whole  body  till  they  clasped  themselves 
round  her  knees.  He  pressed  his  face  into  her  dress  against  ber 
knees. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said.  "  I  love  you — but  don't  listen  to  me 
— you  mustn't  hear  it — you  mustn't.  But  I  must  say  it.  I  can't 
— I  can't  go  till  I  say  it.     I  love  you — I  love  you." 

She  heard  bim  sobbing  against  her  knees,  and  tbe  sound  was 
as  the  sound  of  strength  made  audible.  Sbe  put  her  hands 
E^inst  his  temples. 

"  I  am  listening,"  she  said.     "  1  must  heat  it." 
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He  looked  up,  rose  to  his  feet,  put  his  hands  behind  hei 
shoulders,  held  her,  and  set  his  lips  on  hers,  pressing  his  whole 
body  against  hers. 

"Hear  it  I"  he  said,  muttering  against  her  lips.  "Hear  it.  I 
lore  you — I  love  you." 

The  two  birds  they  bad  seen  flew  back  beneath  the  trees, 
turned  in  an  airy  circle,  rose  above  the  trees  into  the  blue  sky, 
and,  side  by  side,  winged  their  way  out  of  the  garden  to  the 
desert 
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XVI 

ON  the  evening  before  the  day  of  Domini's  mamEige  with 
AndroTsky  there  was  a  strange  sunset,  which  attracted 
even  the  attention  and  roused  the  comment  of  the  Arabs.  The 
day  had  been  calm  and  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  lovely  days  of 
the  Nonh  African  spring,  and  Batouch,  resting  from  the 
triumphant  labour  of  superintending  the  final  preparations  for  a 
long  desert  journey,  augured  a  morning  of  Paradise  for  the  de- 
parture along  the  straight  road  that  led  at  last  toTombouctou.  But 
as  the  radiant  afternoon  drew  to  its  end  there  came  into  the  blue 
sky  a  whiteness  that  su^ested  a  heaven  turning  pale  in  the  con- 
templation of  some  act  that  was  piteous^and  terrible.  And  under 
this  blanching  heaven  the  desert,  and  all  things  and  people  of 
the  oasis  of  Beni-Mora,  assumed  an  aspect  of  apprehension,  as  if 
they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the  thiall  of  some  power  whose 
omnipotence  they  could  not  question  and  whose  purpose  they 
feared.  This  whiteness  was  shot,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  with 
streaks  of  sulphur  yellow,  and  dappled  with  small,  ribbed  clouds 
tinged  with  yellow-green,  a  bitter  and  cruel  shade  of  green  that 
distressed  the  eyes  as  a  merciless  light  distresses  tbem ;  but  these 
colours  quickly  faded,  and  again  the  whiteness  prevailed  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  before  the  heavy  falling  of  a  darkness  un- 
pierced  by  stars.  With  this  darkness  came  a  faint  moaning  of 
hollow  wind  from  the  desert,  a  lamentable  murmur  that  shuddered 
over  the  great  spaces,  crept  among  the  palms  and  the  flat-roofed 
bouses,  and  died  away  at  the  foot  of  the  brown  mountains  beyond 
the  Hammam  Salahine.  The  succeeding  silence,  short  and  in- 
tense, was  like  a  sound  of  fear,  like  the  cry  of  a  voice  lifted  up  in 
protest  against  the  approach  of  an  unknown,  but  dreaded,  fate. 
Then  the  wind  came  again  with  a  stronger  moaning  and  a 
lengthened  life,  not  yet  forceful,  not  yet  with  all  its  powers,  but 
more  tenacious,  more  acquainted  with  itself  and  the  deeds  that  it 
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might  do  when  the  niijlit  was  black  among  the  vast  sands  which 
were  its  birth-phice,  among  the  crouchiog  plains  and  the  trembling 
palm  groves  that  would  be  its  battle-ground. 

Batouch  loolted  grave  as  he  listened  to  the  wind  and  tbe  creak- 
ing of  the  palm  stems  one  against  another.  Sand  came  upon  his 
face.  He  pulled  the  hood  of  his  buraous  over  his  turban  and  across 
his  cheeks,  covered  his  mouth  with  a  fold  of  his  haik  and  stared 
into  the  blackness,  like  an  animal  in  search  of  something  bis 
instinct  has  detected  approaching  from  a  distance. 

Ali  was  beside  him  in  the  doorway  of  the  Caf^  Maure,  a  slim 
Arab  boy,  bronze-coloured  and  serious  as  an  idol,  who  was  a 
troubadour  of  the  Sahara,  singer  of  "Janat"  and  many  love- 
songs,  player  of  tbe  guitar  backed  with  sand  tortoise  and  faced 
with  stretched  goatskin.  Behind  them  swung  an  oil  lamp  fastened 
to  a  beam  of  palm,  and  the  red  ashes  glowed  in  tbe  coffee  niche 
and  shed  a  ray  upon  tbe  shelf  of  small  white  cups  with  faint  designs 
of  gold.  In  a  comer,  bis  black  face  and  arms  faintly  relieved 
gainst  the  wall,  an  old  negro  crouched,  gazing  into  vacancy 
with  bulging  eyes,  and  beating  with  a  curved  palm  stem  upon  an 
oval  drum,  whose  murmur  was  deep  and  hollow  as  the  murmur 
of  the  wind,  and  seemed  indeed  its  echo  prisoned  within  the 
room  and  striving  to  escape. 

"There  is  sand  on  my  eyelids,"  said  Batouch.  "  It  is  bad 
for  to-morrow.  When  Allah  sends  tbe  sand  we  should  cover 
tbe  face  and  play  the  ladies'  game  within  theea/e,  we  should  not 
travel  on  the  roaxl  towards  the  south." 

Ali  said  nothing,  but  drew  up  his  haik  over  his  mouth  and  nose, 
and  looked  into  the  night,  folding  his  thin  hands  in  his  burnous. 

"  Acbmed  will  sleep  in  the  Bordj  of  Arba,"  continued  Batouch 
in  a  low,  murmuring  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "And  tbe 
beasts  will  be  in  the  court.  Nothing  can  remain  outside,  for 
there  will  be  a  greater  roaring  of  the  wind  at  Arba.  Can  it  be  tbe 
will  of  Allah  that  we  rest  in  the  tents  to-morrow  ? " 

Ali  made  no  answer.  The  wind  had  suddenly  died  down. 
The  sand  grains  came  no  more  against  their  eyelids  and  the  folds 
of  their  haiks.  Behind  tbem  the  negro's  drum  gave  out  mono- 
tonously its  echo  of  the  wind,  filling  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"Whatever  Alhdi  sends,"  Batouch  went  on  softly  after  a  paus^ 
"  Madame  will  go.    She  is  brave  as  tbe  lion.     There  is  no  jackal 
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io  Madame.  Irena  is  not  more  brave  that  she  is.  But  Madame 
will  never  wear  the  veil  for  a  man's  sake.  She  will  not  wear  the 
veil,  but  she  could  give  a  knife-thrust  if  he  were  tolookatanothei 
woman  as  he  has  looked  at  her,  as  he  will  look  at  hcf  to-morrow. 
She  is  proud  as  a  Touareg  and  there  is  fierceness  in  her.  But  he 
will  never  look  at  another  woman  as  he  will  look  at  her  to-morrow. 
The  Roumi  is  not  as  we  are." 

The  wind  came  back  to  join  its  sound  with  the  dmni,  im- 
prisoning the  two  Arabs  in  a  muttering  circle. 

"  Thef  will  not  care,"  said  Batouch.  "  Ihey  will  go  out  into 
the  storm  without  fear." 

The  sand  pattered  more  sharply  on  bis  epelids.  He  drew 
back  into  the  cafi,  Ali  followed  him,  and  they  squatted  down 
side  by  side  upon  the  ground  and  looked  before  them  seriously. 
The  noise  of  the  wind  increased  till  it  nearly  drowned  the  noise 
of  the  negro's  drum.  Presently  the  one-eyed  owner  of  the  aifi 
broi^ht  them  two  cups  of  coffee,  setting  the  cups  near  their 
stockinged  feet.  They  rolled  two  cigarettes  and  smoked  in 
silence,  sipping  the  coffee  from  time  to  time.  Then  Ali  began 
to  ^ance  towards  the  negro.  Half  shutting  his  eyes,  and  assum- 
ing a  languid  expression  that  was  almost  sickly,  he  stretched  his 
lips  in  a  smile,  gently  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side.  Batouch 
watched  him.    Presently  he  opened  his  lips  and  began  to  sing : — 

"  The  love  of  womeo  is  like  a  date  that  is  golden  in  the  son, 
That  a  golden— 
The  love  of  women  is  like  *.  i^aieUe  that  comes  to  drink — 

To  drink  at  the  water  springs — 
The  love  of  women  is  like  the  nargileh,  and  like  the  dnst  of  the  keef 
That  is  nuDgled  with  tobacco  and  with  hooey. 


The  wind  grew  louder  and  sand  was  blown  along  the  cafi 
floor  and  about  the  coffee-ctips. 

*'  The  love  of  womeo  is  tike  the  rose  of  the  Caid'i  garden 
That  is  full  of  silver  tears— 
Theloveof  womeo  is  like  the  first  day  of  the  spring 

When  the  children  play  at  Cora — 
The  love  of  womeo  is  like  the  Detbouka  that  has  beeo  wanned  at  the  Gre 
And  gives  ODt  a  tweet  sorntd. 


Take  it  in  tfav  bands,  O  loving  n 
And  sing  to  the  Detbouka  Ibat  is  the  love  of  woi 
JanatI  Janatl  Janatl" 
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In  the  doorway,  where  the  lamp  swung  from  the  beam,  a 
man  in  European  dress  stood  still  to  listen.  The  wind  wailed 
behind  him  and  stirred  his  clothes.  His  eyes  shone  in  the  faint 
light  with  a  fierceness  of  emotion  in  which  there  was  a  joy  that 
was  almost  terrible,  but  in  which  there  seemed  also  to  be  some- 
thing that  was  troubled.  When  the  song  died  away,  and  only  the 
voices  of  the  wind  and  the  drum  spoke  to  the  darkness,  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  night.  The  Arabs  did  not  see  him. 
"Janatl  Jaiuil  I  Jaaatl" 

The  night  drew  on  and  the  storm  increased.  All  the  doors 
of  the  houses  were  closely  shut.  Upon  the  roofs  the  guard  dogs 
crouched,  shivering  and  whining,  i^ainst  the  earthen  parapets. 
The  camels  groaned  in  the  fondouks,  and  the  tufted  heads  of 
the  palms  swayed  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And  the  Sahara 
seemed  to  be  lifting  up  its  voice  in  a  summons  that  was 
tremendous  as  a  summons  to  Judgment. 

Domini  had  always  known  that  the  desert  would  summon 
her.  She  heard  its  summons  now  in  the  night  without  fear. 
The  roaring  of  the  tempest  was  sweet  in  her  ears  as  the  sound  of 
the  Derbouka  to  the  loving  man  of  the  sands.  It  accorded  with 
the  fire  that  lit  up  the  cloud  of  passion  in  her  heart.  Its 
wildness  marched  in  step  with  a  marching  wildness  in  her  veins 
and  pulses.  For  her  gipsy  blood  was  astir  to-night,  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  boy  in  her  seemed  to  clamour  with  the 
storm.  The  sound  of  the  wind  was  as  the  sound  of  the  clashing 
cymbals  of  Liberty,  calling  her  to  the  adventure  that  love  would 
glorify,  to  the  far-away  life  that  love  would  make  perfect,  to 
the  untrodden  paths  of  the  sun  of  which  she  had  dreamed  in 
the  shadows,  and  on  which  she  would  set  her  feet  at  last  with  the 
comrade  of  her  soul. 

To-morrow  her  life  would  begin,  her  real  life,  the  life  of  which 
men  and  women  dream  as  the  prisoner  dreams  of  freedom. 
And  she  was  glad,  she  thanked  God,  that  her  past  years  had 
been  empty  of  joy,  that  in  her  youth  she  had  been  robbed  of 
youth's  pleasures.  She  thanked  God  that  she  had  come  to  maturity 
without  knowing  love-  It  seemed  to  her  that  to  love  in  early 
life  was  almost  pitiful,  was  a  catastrophe,  an  experience  for  which 
the  soul  was  not  ready,  and  so  could  not  appreciate  at  its  full  and 
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wonderful  value.  She  thought  of  it  as  of  a  child  being  taken  away 
from  the  worid  to  Paradise  without  having  known  the  pain  of 
existence  in  the  world,  and  at  that  moment  she  worshipped 
suffering.  Every  tear  that  she  had  ever  shed  she  loved,  every  weary 
hour,  every  despondent  thought,  every  cruel  disappointment. 
She  called  around  her  the  congregation  of  her  past  sorrows,  and 
she  blessed  them  and  bade  them  depart  from  her  for  ever. 

As  she  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  she  smiled.  The 
Sahara  was  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  Diviner.  To-morrow  she 
and  Androvsky  would  go  out  into  the  storm  and  the 
darkness  together.  The  train  of  camels  would  be  lost  in  the 
desolation  of  the  desert.  And  the  people  of  Beni-Mora  would 
see  it  vanish,  and,  perhaps,  would  pity  those  who  were  hidden  by 
the  curtains  of  the  'palanquin.  They  would  pity  her  as  Suzanne 
pitied  her,  openly,  with  eyes  that  were  tragic.  She  laughed 
aloud. 

It  was  late  in  the  night.  Midnight  had  sounded  yet  she  did 
not  go  to  bed.  She  feared  to  sleep,  to  lose  the  consciousness  of 
her  joy,  of  the  glory  which  had  come  into  her  life.  She  was  a 
miser  of  the  golden  hours  of  this  black  and  howling  night.  To 
sleep  would  be  to  be  robbed.  A  splendid  avarice  in  her  rebelled 
against  the  thought  of  sleep. 

Was  Androvsky  sleeping?  She  wondered  and  longed  to 
know. 

To-night  she  waa  fully  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  inherent 
fearlessness  of  her  character,  which  was  made  perfect  at  last  by 
her  perfect  love.  Alone,  she  had  always  had  courage.  Even  in 
her  most  listless  hours  she  bad  never  been  a  craven.  But  now 
she  felt  the  completeness  of  a  nature  clothed  in  armour  that 
rendered  it  impregnable.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  man 
should  have  the  power  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  God's  work, 
that  religion  should  stoop  to  be  a  handmaid  to  faith  in  a  human 
being.  But  she  did  not  think  it  strange.  Everything  in  life  seemed 
to  her  to  be  in  perfect  accord  because  her  heart  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  another  heart. 

And  she  welcomed  the  storm.  She  even  welcomed  something 
else  that  came  to  her  now  in  the  storm :  the  memory  of  the  sand 
diviner's  tortured  face  as  he  gazed  down  reading  her  fate  in  the 
sand.     Forwhat  was  &n  uotioubled  fate  ?    Surely  a  UCe  that  crept 
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aloDg  the  hollows  and  had  no  impulse  to  call  it  to  the  heights. 
Knoving  the  flawless  perfection  of  her  atmour  she  had  a  wild 
longing  to  prove  it.  She  wished  that  there  should  be  assaults 
upon  her  lov^  hecause  she  knew  she  could  resist  tbem  one  and 
all,  and  she  wished  to  have  the  keen  joy  of  resisting  them.  There 
is  a  health  of  body  so  keen  and  vital  that  it  desires  combat.  The 
soul  sometimes  knows  a  precisely  similar  health  and  is  filled  with 
a  similar  desire. 

"  Put  my  love  to  the  proof,  O  God  I "  was  Domini's  last  prayer 
that  night  when  the  storm  was  at  its  wildest.  "  Put  my  love  to 
the  uttermost  proof  that  he  may  know  it,  as  he  can  never  know  it 
otherwise." 

And  she  fell  asleep  at  length,  peacefully,  tn  the  tumult  of  the 
n^bt,  feeling  that  God  had  heard  her  prayer. 

The  dawn  came  struggling  like  an  exhausted  pilgrim  through 
the  windy  dark,  pale  and  faint,  with  no  courage,  it  seemed,  to 
grow  bravely  into  day.  As  if  with  the  sedulous  effort  of  some- 
thing weary  but  of  unconquered  will,  it  slowly  lit  up  Beni-Moia 
with  a  feeble  light  that  flickered  in  a  cloud  of  whirling  sand, 
revealing  the  desolation  of  an  almost  featureless  void.  The 
village,  the  whole  oasts,  was  penetrated  by  a  passionate  fog  that 
instead  of  brooding  heavily,  phlegmatically,  over  the  face  of  life 
and  nature  travelled  like  a  demented  thing  bent  upon  instant 
destruction,  and  coming  thus  cloudily  to  be  more  iree  for  crime. 
.  It  was  an  emissary  of  the  desert,  propelled  with  irresistible  force 
from  the  farthest  recess  of  the  dunes,  and  the  desert  itself  seemed 
to  be  hurrying  behind  it  as  if  to  spy  upon  the  doing  of  its  deeds. 
As  the  sea  in  a  great  storm  n^es  against  the  land,  ferocious  that 
land  should  be,  so  the  desen  now  raged  against  the  oasis  that 
ventured  to  exist  in  its  bosom.  Every  palm  tree  was  the  victim 
of  its  wrath,  every  running  rill,  every  habitation  of  man.  Along 
the  tunnels  of  mimosa  it  went  like  a  foaming  tide  through  a 
cavern,  roaring  towards  the  mountains.  It  returned  and  swept 
about  the  narrow  streets,  eddying  at  the  comers,  beating  upon 
the  palm-wood  doors,  behind  which  the  painted  dancing-girls 
were  cowering,  cold  under  their  pigments  and  their  heavy  jewels, 
their  red  hands  trembling  and  clasping  one  another,  clamouring 
aljout  the  minarets  of  the  mosques  on  which  the  frightened  doves 
were  sheltering,  shaking  the  fences  that  shut  in  the  gazelles  iti 
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their  pleasaunce,  tearing  at  the  great  statue  o{  the  Canjinal  that 
faced  it  resolutely,  holdinfi:  up  the  double  cross  as  if  to  exordse 
it,  battering  upon  the  tall,  white  tower  on  whose  summit  Domini 
bad  first  spoken  with  Androvsky,  raging  through  the  alleys  of 
Count  Anteoni's  garden,  the  arcades  of  his  villa,  the  window- 
spaces  of  the  ftimoir,  from  whose  walls  it  tore  down  frantically 
the  purple  petals  of  the  bougainvillea  and  dashed  them,  like 
enemies  defeated,  upon  the  quivering  paths  which  were  made  of 
its  own  body. 

Everywhere  in  the  oasis  it  came  with  a  hist  to  kill,  but  surely 
its  deepest  enmity  was  concentrated  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 

There,  despite  the  tempest,  people  were  huddled,  drawn 
together  not  so  much  by  the  ceremony  that  was  to  take  place 
within  as  by  the  desire  to  see  the  departure  of  an  unusual 
caravan.  In  every  desert  centre  news  is  [^'opagated  with  a 
rapidity  seldom  equalled  in  the  homes  of  civilisation.  It  runs 
from  mouth  to  mouth  like  fire  along  straw.  And  Batouch,  in 
his  glory,  had  not  been  slow  to  speak  of  the  wonders  prepared 
under  his  superintendence  to  make  complete  the  desert  journey 
of  bis  mistress  and  Androvsky.  The  main  part  of  the  camp  bad 
already  gone  forward,  and  must  have  reached  Arba,  the  first  halt- 
ing stage  outside  Beni-Mora ;  tents,  the  horses  for  the  Roumis, 
the  mules  to  carry  necessary  baggage,  the  cooking  utensils  and 
the  guard  dogs.  But  the  Roumis  themselves  were  to  depart 
from  the  church  on  camel-back  directly  the  marriage  was  accom- 
plished. Domini,  who  had  a  native  hatred  of  everything  that 
savoured  of  ostentation,  had  wished  for  a  tiny  expedition,  and 
would  gladly  have  gone  out  into  the  desert  with  but  one  tent, 
Batouch  and  a  servant  to  do  the  cooking.  But  the  journey  was 
to  be  long  and  indefinite,  an  aimless  wandering  through  the  land 
of  liberty  towards  the  south,  without  fixed  purpose  or  time  of 
returning.  She  knew  nothing  of  what  was  necessary  for  such  a 
journey,  and  tired  of  ceaseless  argument,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  joy  to  burden  herself  with  detail,  at  last  let  Batouch  have 
his  way. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,  Batouch,"  she  said.  "  But,  remember,  as 
few  people  and  beasts  as  possible.  And  as  you  say  we  must  have 
camels  for  certain  parts  of  the  journcjf,  we  will  travel  the  first 
stage  on  camel-back." 
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Consciously  she  helped  to  fulfil  the  predicdon  of  the  Diviner, 
and  then  she  left  Batouch  Tree. 

Now  outside  the  church,  shrouded  closely  in  hoods  and  balks, 
giey  and  brown  bundles  with  staring  eyes,  the  desert  men  were 
huddled  against  the  church  wall  in  the  wind,  Hadj  was  there, 
and  Smain,  sheltering  in  his  burnous  roses  from  Count  Anteoni's 
garden.  Larbi  had  come  with  bis  flute  and  the  perfhme-seller 
from  his  black  bazaar.  For  Domini  had  bought  perfumes  from 
biro  on  her  last  day  in  Beni-Mora.  Most  of  Count  Anteoni's 
gardeners  had  assembled.  They  looked  upon  the  Roumi  lady, 
who  rode  magnificently,  but  who  could  dream  as  they  dreamed, 
toi^  as  a  friend.  Had  she  not  haunted  the  alleys  where  they 
worked  and  idled  till  they  had  learned  to  expect  her,  and  to  miss 
her  when  she  did  not  come  7  And  with  those  whom  Domini 
knew  were  assembled  their  friendi,  and  their  friends'  friends,  men 
of  Beni-Mora,  men  from  the  near  oases,  and  also  many  of  those 
desert  wanderers  who  drift  in  daily  out  of  the  sands  to  the 
centres  of  buying  and  selling,  barter  their  goods  for  the  goods  of 
the  North,  or  sell  their  loads  of  dates  for  money,  and,  having 
enjoyed  the  dissipation  of  the  cafis  and  of  Che  dancing-houses, 
drift  away  again  into  the  pathless  wastes  which  are  their  home. 

Few  of  the  French  population  had  ventured  out,  and  the 
church  itself  was  almost  deserted  when  the  hour  for  the  wedding 
drew  nigh. 

The  priest  came  from  his  little  house,  bending  forward  against 
the  wind,  his  eyes  partially  protected  from  the  driving  sand  by 
blue  spectacles.  His  face,  which  was  habitually  grave,  to-day 
looked  sad  and  stern,  like  the  face  of  a  man  about  to  perform  a 
task  that  was  against  his  inclination,  even  perhaps  against  his 
conscience.  He  glanced  at  the  waiting  Arabs  and  hastened  into 
the  church,  taking  off  his  spectacles  as  he  did  so,  and  wiping  his 
eyes,  which  were  red  from  the  action  of  the  sand-grains,  with  a 
silk  pocket-handkerchief.  When  he  reached  the  sacristy  he  shut 
himself  into  it  alone  for  a  moment  He  sat  down  on  a  chair  and, 
leaning  his  arms  upon  the  wooden  table  that  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  bent  forward  and  stared  before  htm  at  the  wall 
opposite,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind. 

Father  Roubier  had  an  almost  passionate  affectifm  tat  his 
little  church  of  Beni-Mora.    So  long  and  ardently  had  he  prayed 
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and  taught  in  it,  so  often  had  he  passed  the  twilight  hoars  in  it 
alone  wrapped  in  religious  reveries,  or  searching  bis  conscience 
for  the  shadows  of  sinful  thoughts,  that  it  had  become  to  him  as 
a  friend,  and  more  than  a  friend.  He  thought  of  it  sometimes  as 
bis  confessor  and  sometimes  as  his  child.  Its  stones  were  to  him 
as  flesh  and  blood,  its  altars  as  lips  that  whispered  consolation  in 
answer  to  his  prayers.  The  figures  of  its  saints  were  heavenly 
companions.  In  its  ugliness  he  perceived  only  beauty,  in  its 
tawdriness  only  the  graces  that  are  sweet  offerings  to  God.  The 
love  that,  had  he  not  been  a  priest,  he  might  have  given  to  a 
woman  be  poured  forth  upon  his  diurch,  and  with  it  that  other 
love  which,  had  it  been  the  design  of  bis  Heavenly  Father,  would 
have  fitted  him  for  the  ascetic,  yet  impassioned,  life  of  an  ardent 
and  devoted  monk.  To  defend  this  consecrated  building  against 
outrage  be  would,  without  hesitation,  have  given  his  last  drop  of 
blood.  And  now  be  was  to  perform  in  it  an  act  against  which 
his  whole  nature  revolted :  be  was  to  join  indissolubly  the  lives  of 
these  two  strangers  who  had  come  to  Beni-Mora — Domini  Enfilden 
and  Boris  Androvsky.  He  was  to  put  on  the  surplice  and  white 
stole,  to  say  the  solemn  and  irreparable  "  Ego  Jungo,"  to  sprinkle 
the  rinf;  with  holy  water  and  bless  it. 

As  he  sat  there  alone,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm 
outside,  he  went  mentally  through  the  coming  ceremony.  He 
thought  of  the  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  of  the  prayers  of 
benediction,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  pronounce  tbem  with 
bis  lips,  while  bis  nature  revolted  against  his  own  utterance,  was 
to  perform  a  shameful  act,  was  to  offer  an  insult  to  this  httle 
church  be  loved. 

Yet  how  could  he  help  performing  this  act?  He  knew  that 
he  would  do  it.  Within  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  standing 
before  the  altar,  he  would  be  looking  into  the  faces  of  this  man 
and  woman  whose  love  he  was  called  upon  to  consecrate.  He 
would  consecrate  it,  and  they  would  go  out  from  him  into  the 
desert  man  and  wife.  They  would  be  lc«t  to  bts  sight  in  the 
storm. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  a  silver  crucifix  that  was  banging  upon  tbe 
wall  in  front  of  him.  He  was  not  a  very  iroaginarive  man,  not  a 
man  given  to  fancies,  a  dreamer  of  dreams  more  rest  to  him  than 
life,  or  a  seer  of  visions.     But  to-day  be  was  stirred,  and  perhaps 
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the  unwonted  tunnoU  of  bis  mind  acted  subtly  upon  bia  nervous 
system.  Afterward  be  felt  certain  that  it  must  bave  been  so,  for 
in  no  othet  way  could  he  account  for  a  fantasy  that  beset  him  at 
this  moment. 

As  he  looked  at  the  crucifix  there  came  against  the  church  a 
more  furious  beating  of  the  wind,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Christ  upon  the  cross  shuddered. 

He  saw  it  shudder.  He  started,  leaned  across  the  uble  and 
stared  at  the  crucifix  with  eyes  that  were  full  of  an  amazement  that 
was  mingled  with  horror.  Then  he  got  up,  crossed  the  room 
and  touched  the  crucifix  with  bis  finger.  As  he  did  so,  the 
acolyte,  whose  duty  it  was  to  help  him  to  robe,  knocked  at  the 
sacristy  door.  The  sharp  noise  recalled  him  to  himself.  He 
knew  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  be  had  been  the  slave  of  an 
optical  delusion.  He  knew  it,  and  yet  he  could  not  banish  the 
feeling  that  God  himself  was  averse  from  the  act  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  committing  in  this  church  that  confronted  Islam, 
that  God  himself  shuddered  as  surely  even  He,  the  Creator,  must 
shudder  at  some  of  the  actions  of  His  creatures.  And  this  feeling 
added  immensely  to  the  distress  of  the  priest's  mind.  In  pei- 
forming  this  ceremony  he  now  had  the  dreadful  sensation  that  be 
was  putting  himself  into  direct  anUgonism  with  God.  His 
instinctive  horror  of  Androvsky  had  never  been  so  great  as  it  was 
to-day.  In  vain  he  had  striven  to  conquer  it,  to  draw  near  to 
this  man  who  roused  all  the  repulsion  of  his  nature.  His  efiorts 
had  been  useless.  He  bad  prayed  to  be  given  the  sympathy  for 
this  man  that  the  true  Christian  ought  to  feel  towards  every  human 
being,  even  the  most  degraded.  But  he  felt  that  his  prayers  had 
not  been  answered.  With  every  day  his  antipathy  for  Androvsky 
increased.  Yet  he  was  endrdy  unable  to  ground  it  upon  ^ny 
definite  fact  in  Androvsky's  character.  He  did  not  know  that 
character.  The  tnan  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  him  as  on  the 
day  when  they  first  met.  And  to  this  living  mystery  from  which 
his  soul  recoiled  be  was  about  to  consign,  with  all  the  beautiful 
and  solemn  blessings  of  his  Church,  a  woman  whose  character  he 
respected,  whose  innate  purity,  strength  and  nobility  he  had 
quickly  divined,  and  no  less  quickly  learned  to  love. 

It  was  a  bitter,  even  a  horrible,  moment  to  him. 

The  little  acolyte,  a  French  boy,  son  of  the  postmaster  of 
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Beni-Mora,  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  the  Father's  face  when  he 
opeoed  the  sacristy  door.  He  bad  never  before  seen  such  an 
expression  of  almost  harsh  pain  in  those  usually  kind  eyes,  and 
be  drew  back  from  the  threshold  like  one  afraid.  His  movement 
recalled  the  priest  to  a  sharp  consciousness  of  the  necessities  of 
the  moment,  and  with  a  strong  effort  he  conquered  his  pain 
sufficiently  to  conceal  all  outward  expression  of  it.  He  smiled 
gently  at  the  little  boy  and  said, — 

"  Is  it  time  ?  " 

The  child  looked  reassured. 

"  Yes,  Father." 

He  came  into  the  sacristy  and  went  towards  the  cupboard 
where  the  vestments  were  kept,  passing  the  silver  crucifix.  As 
he  did  so  he  glanced  at  it.  He  opened  the  cupboard,  then  stood 
for  a  moment  and  agun  turned  bis  eyes  to  the  Christ.  The 
Father  watched  him. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  Paul  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,  Father,"  the  boy  replied,  with  a  sudden  expression 
of  reluctance  that  was  almost  obstinate. 

And  he  began  to  take  the  priest's  robes  out  of  the  cupboard. 

Just  then  the  wind  wailed  again  furiously  about  the  church, 
and  the  crucifix  fell  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  sacristy. 

The  priest  started  forward,  picked  it  up,  and  stood  with  it  in 
his  hand.  He  glanced  at  the  wall,  and  saw  at  once  that-  the  nail 
to  which  the  crucifix  had  been  fastened  had  come  out  of  its  hole. 
A  flake  of  the  plaster  had  been  detached,  perhaps  some  days  ago, 
and  the  hole  had  become  too  large  to  retain  the  nail.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  was  perfectly  simple  and  comprehensible. 
Yet  the  priest  felt  as  if  a  catastrophe  had  just  taken  place.  As 
he  stared  at  the  cross  he  heard  a  little  noise  near  him.  The 
acolyte  was  crying. 

"Why,  Paul,  what's  the  matter?"  be  said. 

"Why  did  it  do  that?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  if  alarmed. 
"Why  did  it  do  that?" 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  wind.  Everything  is  shaking.  Come, 
come,  my  child,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

He  laid  the  crucifix  on  the  table.  Paul  dried  his  eyes  with 
his  fists. 

"  I  don't  like  to-day,"  he  said.     "  I  don't  like  to-day." 
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The  priest  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"The  weather  has  upset  jrou,"  he  said,  smiling. 

But  the  nervous  behaviour  of  the  child  deepened  strangely 
his  own  sense  of  apprehension.  When  be  had  robed  he  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  There  was  to  be 
no  mass,  and  no  music  except  the  Wedding  March,  which  the 
harmonium  player,  a  Marseillais  employed  in  the  date-packing 
trade,  insisted  on  performing  to  do  honour  to  Mademoiselle 
Enfilden,  who  bad  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
church.  Androvsky,  as  the  priest  iiad  ascertained,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but,  when  questioned,  he  bad 
said  quietly  that  he  was  no  longer  a  practising  Catholic  and  that 
he  never  went  to  confession.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  a  nuptial  mass.  The  service  would  be  short 
and  plain,  and  the  priest  was  glad  that  this  was  so.  Pres^itly  the 
harmonium  player  came  in. 

"  I  may  play  my  loudest  to-day,  Father,"  he  said,  "  but  no  one 
will  hear  me." 

He  laughed,  settled  the  pin — Joan  of  Arc's  face  in  metal — 
in  his  azure  blue  necktie,  and  added, — 

"  Nom  d'un  chien,  the  wind's  a  cruel  wedding  guest  t " 

The  priest  nodded  without  speaking. 

"Would  you  believe.  Father,"  the  man  continued,  "that 
Mademoiselle  and  her  husband  are  going  to  start  for  Arba  from 
the  church  door  in  all  this  storm  i  Batouch  is  getting  the 
palanquin  on  to  the  camel.     How  they  will  ever — " 

"  Hush  I "  said  the  priest,  holding  up  a  warning  finger. 

This  idle  chatter  displeased  him  in  the  church,  but  he  bad 
another  reason  for  wishing  to  stop  the  conversation.  It  renewed 
bis  dread  to  bear  of  the  projected  journey,  and  made  him  see, 
as  in  a  shadowy  vision,  Domini  £nfilden's  figure  disappearing 
into  the  windy  desolation  of  the  desert  protected  by  the  living 
mystery  be  bated.  Ves,  at  this  moment,  he  no  longer  denied  it 
to  himself.  There  was  something  in  Androvsky  that  be  actually 
hated  with  his  whole  soul,  bated  even  in  his  church,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  altar  where  stood  tbe  tabernacle  containing  the 
sacred  Host.  As  he  thoroughly  realised  this  for  a  moment  he  was 
shocked  at  himself  recoiled  mentally  from  his  own  felting.  But 
then  something  within  htm  seemed  to  rise  up  and  say,  "Pei1iap> 
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it  is  because  you  are  near  to  the  Host  that  you  hate  this  man. 
Perhaps  you  are  right  to  hate  him  when  he  draws  nigh  to  the 
body  of  Christ." 

Nevertheless  when,  some  minutes  later,  he  stood  within  the 
altar  rails  and  saw  the  face  of  Domini,  he  was  conscious  of 
anotbei  thought,  that  came  through  his  mind,  dark  with  doubt, 
like  a  ray  of  gold :  "  Can  I  be  right  in  hating  what  this  good 
woman — this  woman  whose  confession  I  have  received,  whose 
heart  I  know — can  I  be  right  in  hating  what  she  loves,  in  fearing 
what  she  trusts,  in  secretly  condemning  what  she  openly  en- 
thrones?" And  almost  in  despite  of  himself  he  felt  reassured 
for  an  instant,  even  happy  in  the  thought  of  what  he  was 
about  to  da 

Domini's  face  at  all  times  suggested  strength.  The  mental 
and  emotional  power  of  her  were  forcibly  expressed,  too,  through 
her  tall  and  athletic  body,  which  was  full  of  easy  grace,  but  full, 
too,  of  well-knit  firmness.  To-day  she  looked  not  unlike  a 
splendid  Amazon  who  could  have  been  a  splendid  nun  had  she 
entered  into  religion.  As  she  stood  there  by  Androvsky,  simply 
dressed  for  the  wild  journey  that  was  before  her,  the  slight  hint 
in  her  personality  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  stamped  her  with  a 
very  definite  or^inaiity,  was  blended  with,  even  transfigured  by, 
a  womanliness  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  fierce,  a  womanliness 
that  had  the  fervour,  the  glowing  vigour  of  a  glory  that  had 
suddenly  become  fully  aware  of  itself,  and  of  all  the  deeds  that 
it  could  not  only  conceive  but  do.  She  was  triumph  embodied 
in  the  flesh,  not  the  triumph  that  is  a  school-bully  but  that  spreads 
wit^s,  conscious  at  last  that  the  human  being  has  kinship  with 
the  angels,  and  need  not,  should  not,  wait  for  death  to  seek 
bravely  their  comradeship.  She  was  tove  triumphant,  woman 
utterly  fearless  because  instinctively  aware  that  she  was  fulfilling 
her  divine  mission. 

As  he  gazed  at  her  the  priest  had  a  strange  thought — of  how 
Christ's  face  must  have  looked  when  He  said,  "Lazarus^  come 
forth  1" 

Androvsky  stood  by  her,  but  the  priest  did  not  look  at  him. 

The  wind  roared  round  the  church,  the  narrow  windows 
rattled,  and  the  clouds  of  sand  driven  against  them  made  a 
pattering  as  oi  fingers  tapping  &anticaUy  upon  the  glaas.    The 
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buff-coloured  curtains  trembled,  and  the  dusty  pink  ribands  tied 
round  ttie  ropes  of  the  chandeliers  shook  incessantly  to  and  fro, 
as  if  striving  to  escape  and  to  join  the  multitudes  of  torn  and 
disfigured  things  that  were  swept  through  space  by  the  breath 
of  the  stoim.  Beyond  the  windows,  vilely  seen  at  moments 
through  the  clouds  of  sandi  the  outlines  of  the  palm  leaves 
wavered,  descended,  rose,  darted  from  side  to  side,  like  hands  of 
the  demented. 

Suzanne,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  trembled,  and  moved 
her  full  lips  nervously.  She  disapproved  utterly  of  her  mistress's 
wedding,  and  still  more  of  a  honeymoon  in  the  desert.  For 
herself  she  did  not  care.  Very  shortly  she  was  going  to  marry 
Monsieur  Helmuth,  the  important  person  in  livery  who  ac- 
companied the  hotel  omnibus  to  the  station,  and  meanwhile  she 
was  to  remain  at  Be'ni-Mora  under  the  chaperonage  of  Madame 
Annande,  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel.  But  it  shocked  her  that 
a  mistress  of  hers,  and  a  member  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
should  be  married  in  a  costume  suitable  for  a  camel  ride,  and 
should  start  off  to  go  U  bon  Dieu  alone  knew  where,  shut  up  in 
a  palanquin  like  any  black  woman  covered  with  lumps  of  coral 
and  bracelets  like  handcuffs. 

The  other  witnesses  were  the  mayor  of  Beni-Mora,  a  middle- 
aged  doctor,  who  wore  the  conventional  evening-dress  of  French 
ceremony,  and  looked  as  if  the  wind  had  made  him  as  sleepy  as 
a  bear  on  the  point  of  hibernating,  and  the  son  of  Madame 
Armande,  a  lively  young  man,  with  a  bullet  head  and  eager, 
black  eyes.  The  latter  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  ceremony, 
but  the  mayor  blinked  pathetically,  and  occasionally  rubbed  his 
large  hooked  nose  as  if  imploring  it  to  keep  his  whole  person  from 
drooping  down  into  a  heavy  dene. 

The  priest,  speaking  in  a  conventional  voice  that  was  strangely 
inexpressive  of  his  inward  emotion,  asked  Androvsky  and  Domini 
whether  they  would  take  each  other  for  wife  and  husband,  and 
listened  to  their  replies.  Androvsky's  voice  sounded  to  him 
hard  and  cold  as  ice  when  it  replied,  and  suddenly  he  thought  of 
the  storm  as  raging  in  some  northern  land  over  snow-bouod  wastes 
whose  scanty  trees  were  leafless.  But  Domini's  voice  was  clear, 
and  warm  as  the  sun  that  would  shine  again  over  the  desert  when 
the  storm  was  past    The  mayor,  constraining  himself  to  keep 
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awake  a  little  longer,  gave  Domini  away,  while  Suzanne  dropped 
tears  into  a  pocket-bandkercbier  edged  with  rose-coloured  frilling, 
the  gift  of  Monsieur  Helmutb.  Then,  when  the  troths  had  been 
plighted  in  the  midst  of  a  more  passionate  roaring  of  the  wind, 
the  priest,  conquering  a  terrible  inward  reluctance  that  beset  him 
despite  bis  endeavour  to  feel  detached  and  formal,  merely  a 
priest  engaged  in  a  ceremony  that  it  was  his  office  to  carry  out, 
but  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest,  spoke  the  fateful 
words, — 

"  Ego  amjungo  vos  in  maMmonium  in  nomine  Pairis  et  FUU  at 
Spifitus  Sancli.    Amen," 

He  said  this  without  looking  at  the  man  and  woman  who  stood 
before  him,  the  man  on  the  right  hand  and  the  woman  <m  the 
left,  but  when  he  lifted  his  band  to  sprinkle  them  with  holy 
water  he  could  not  forbear  glancing  at  them,  and  he  saw  Domini 
as  a  shining  radiance,  but  Androvsky  as  a  thing  of  stone.  With 
a  movement  that  seemed  to  the  priest  sinister  in  its  oppressed 
deliberation,  Androvsky  placed  gold  and  silver  upon  the  book 
with  the  marriage  ring. 

The  priest  spoke  again,  slowly,  in  the  uproar  of  the  wind,  after 
blessing  the  ring. 

"  Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini." 

After  the  reply  the  "  J}omine,exaudioraticnemmeam,"  the  "£f 
clamor,"  the  "  Dominus  vodiseum,"  and  the  "  Et  eum  spiritu 
tuo,"  the  "  Oremus,"  and  the  prayer  following,  be  sprinkled  the 
ring  with  holy  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  gave  it  to 
Androvsky  to  give  with  gold  and  silver  to  Domini.  Androvsky 
took  the  ring,  repeated  the  formula,  "  With  this  ring,"  etc.,  then 
still,  as  it  seemed  to  the  priest,  with  the  same  sinister  delibera- 
tion, placed  it  on  the  thumb  of  the  bride's  uncovered  hand,  say- 
ing, "In  the  name  of  the  Father,"  then  on  her  second  finger, 
saying,  "Of  the  Son,"  then  on  her  third  finger,  saying,  "Of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  then  on  her  fourth  finger.  But  at  this  moment, 
when  be  should  have  said  "Amen,"  there  was  a  long  pause  of 
silence.  During  it — why  he  did  not  know — the  priest  found  him- 
self thinking  of  the  saying  of  St  Isidore  of  Seville  that  the  ring  of 
marriage  is  left  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  bride's  band  because 
that  finger  contains  a  vein  directly  connected  with  the  heart 
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Androvsky  had  spoken.  The  priest  staited,  and  went  on 
with  the  "  Confirnta  hoc,  Deus."  And  from  this  point  until  the 
"  Per  Christum  Dominium  nostrum.  Amen"  which,  since  there  was 
no  Mass,  closed  the  ceremony,  he  felt  more  master  of  himself 
and  his  emotions  than  at  any  time  previously  during  this  day. 
A  sensation  of  finality,  of  the  irrevocable,  came  to  him.  He  said 
within  himself,  "This  matter  has  passed  out  of  my  hands  into 
the  hands  of  God."  And  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  of  the 
storm  a  calm  stole  upon  his  spirit.  "  God  knows  best  1 "  he  said 
within  himself.     "  God  knows  best  I " 

Those  words  and  the  state  of  feeling  that  was  linked  with 
them  were,  and  had  always  been  to  him  as  mighty  protecting  arms 
that  uplifted  him  above  the  beating  waves  of  the  sea  of  life.  The 
Wedding  March  sounded  when  the  priest  bade  good-bye  to  the 
husband  and  wife  whom  he  had  made  one.  He  was  able  to  do 
it  tranquilly.     He  even  pressed  Androvsky's  hand. 

"  Be  good  to  her,"  he  said.     "  She  is — she  is  a  good  woman." 

To  his  surprise  Androvsky  suddenly  wrung  his  hand  almost 
passionately,  and  the  priest  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

That  night  the  priest  prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  all 
wanderers  in  the  desert 

When  Domini  and  Androvsky  came  out  from  the  church  they 
saw  vaguely  a  camel  lying  down  before  the  door,  bending  its  bead 
and  snarling  fiercely.  Upon  its  back  was  a  palanquin  of  dark-red 
stuff,  with  a  roof  of  stuff  stretched  upon  strong,  curved  sticks,  and 
curtains  which  could  be  drawn  or  undrawn  at  pleasure.  The 
desert  men  crowded  about  it  like  eager  phantoms  in  the  wind, 
half  seen  in  the  driving  mist  of  sand.  Clinging  to  Androvsky's 
arm,  Domini  struggled  forward  to  the  camel.  As  she  did  so, 
Sm^n,  unfolding  for  an  instant  his  burnous,  pressed  into  her 
hands  his  mass  of  roses.  She  thanked  htm  with  a  smile  he 
scarcely  saw  and  a  word  that  was  borne  away  upon  the  wind.  At 
Larbi's  lips  she  saw  the  little  flute  and  his  thick  fingers  fluttering 
upon  the  holes.  She  knew  that  he  was  playing  his  love-song  for 
her,  but  she  could  not  hear  it  except  in  her  heart.  The  perfume- 
seller  sprinkled  her  gravely  with  essence,  and  for  a  moment  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  again  in  his  dark  bazaar,  and  seemed  to  catch 
among  the  voices  of  the  storm  the  sound  of  men  muttering 
prayers  to  Allah  as  in  the  mosque  of  Sidi-Zerzour. 
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Then  she  was  in  die  palanquin  with  Androvsky  close  beside  her. 

At  this  moment  Batouch  took  hold  of  the  curtains  of  the 
palanquin  to  draw  them  close,  but  she  put  oH  her  hand  and 
stopped  him.  She  wanted  to  see  the  last  of  the  church,  of  the 
tormented  gardens  she  had  learnt  to  love. 

He  looked  astonished,  but  yielded  to  her  gesture,  and  told  the 
camel-driver  to  make  the  animal  rise  to  its  feet.  The  driver 
took  his  stick  and  plied  it,  crying  out,  "A-ah!  A-ahl"  The 
camel  turned  its  head  towards  him,  showing  its  teeth,  and  snarl- 
ing with  a  sort  of  dreary  passion. 

"  A-ah  I "  shouted  the  driver.     "  A^ah !  A-ah  I " 

The  camel  began  to  get  up. 

As  it  did  so,  from  the  shrouded  group  of  desert  men  one 
started  forward  to  the  palanquin,  throwing  off  bis  burnous  and 
gesticulating  with  thin  naked  arms,  as  if  about  to  commit  some 
violent  act.  It  was  the  sand-diviner.  Made  fantastic  and 
unreal  by  the  whirling  sand  grains,  Domini  saw  his  lean  face 
pitted  with  smallpox ;  his  eyes,  blazing  with  an  intelligence  that 
was  demoniacal,  fixed  upon  her;  the  long  wound  that  stretched 
from  his  cheek  to  his  forehead.  The  pleading  that  had  been 
mingled  with  the  almost  tyrannical  command  of  hia  demeanour 
had  vanished  now.  He  looked  ferocious,  arbitrary,  like  a  savage 
of  genius  full  of  some  frightful  message  of  warning  or  rebuke. 
As  the  camel  rose  he  cried  aloud  some  words  in  Arabic  Domini 
heard  bis  voice,  but  could  not  understand  the  words.  Laying 
bis  hands  on  the  stuff  of  the  palanquin  he  shouted  again,  then 
took  away  his  hands  and  shook  them  above  his  head  towards 
the  desert,  still  staring  at  Domini  with  his  fanatical  eyes. 

The  wind  shrieked,  the  sand  grains  whirled  in  spirals  about 
his  body,  the  camel  b^an  to  move  away  from  the  church  slowly 
towards  the  village. 

"  A-flh  I "  cried  the  camel-driver.     "  A-ah  I " 

In  the  storm  his  call  sounded  like  a  wail  of  despair. 

XVII 

As  the  voice  of  the  Divinet  fainted  away  on  the  wind,  and  the 
vision  of  his  wounded  face  and  piercing  eyes  was  lost  in  the 
whhling  sand  grains,  Androvsky  stretched  out  his  huid  and  diew 
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tc^ether  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  palanquin.  The  wotld  was 
shut  out.  They  were  alone  for  the  first  time  as  man  and  wife, 
moring  delibentfely  on  this  beast  they  could  not  see,  but  whose 
slow  and  monotonous  gait  swung  them  gently  to  and  fro,  out 
from  the  last  traces  of  dvilisation  into  the  life  of  the  sands. 
With  each  soft  step  the  camel  took  they  went  a  little  farther 
from  Beni-Mora,  came  a  litde  nearer  to  that  liberty  of  which 
Domini  had  sometimes  dreamed,  to  the  smiling  eyes  and  the 
lifted  spheies  of  fire. 

She  shut  her  eyes  now.  She  did  not  want  to  see  her  husband 
or  to  touch  his  hand.  She  did  not  want  to  speak.  She  only 
wanted  to  feel  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  her  spirit  this  move- 
ment, steady  and  persistent,  towards  the  goal  of  her  earthly 
desires,  to  realise  absolutely  the  marvellous  truth  that  after  years 
of  lovelessness,  and  a  dreariDcss  more  benumbing  than  acute 
misery,  happiness  more  intense  than  any  she  bad  been  able  to 
conceive  of  in  her  moments  of  greatest  yearning  was  being  poured 
into  her  heart,  that  she  was  being  taken  to  the  place  where  she 
would  be  with  the  one  human  being  whose  presence  blotted  out 
even  the  memory  of  the  false  world  and  gave  to  her  the  true. 
And  whereas  in  the  dead  years  she  had  sometimes  been  afraid 
of  feeling  too  much  the  emptiness  and  the  desolation  of  her  life, 
she  was  now  afraid  of  feeling  too  little  its  fulness  and  its 
splendour,  was  afraid  of  some  day  looking  bock  to  this  superb 
moment  of  her  earthly  fate,  and  being  conscious  that  she  had 
not  grasped  its  meaning  till  it  was  gone,  that  she  had  done  that 
most  terrible  of  all  things — realised  that  she  bad  been  happy  to 
the  limits  of  her  capacity  for  happiness  only  when  her  happiness 
was  numbered  with  the  past. 

But  could  that  ever  he  ?  Was  Time,  such  Time  as  this,  not 
Eternity?  Could  such  earthly  things  as  this  irUense  joy  ever 
have  been  and  no  longer  be  ?  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  could  not 
be  so.  She  felt  like  one  who  held  Eternity's  hand,  and  went  out 
with  that  great  guide  into  the  endlessness  of  supreme  perfection. 
For  her,  just  then,  the  Creator's  scheme  was  rounded  to  a  flaw- 
less circle.  All  things  fell  into  order,  stars  and  men,  the  silent 
growing  things,  the  seas,  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  fell  into 
order  Uke  a  vast  choir  to  obey  the  command  of  the  cantid^ — 
"  Benedicite,  omnia  opera  I " 
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"Bless  ye  the  Lord  I"  The  roaring  of  the  wind  about  the 
palgnquin  became  the  dominant  voice  of  this  choir  in  Domini's 
ears. 

"  Bless  ye  the  Lord  ! "  It  was  obedient,  not  as  the  slave  bat 
as  the  free  will  is  obedient,  as  her>  heart,  which  joined  its  voice 
with  this  wind  of  the  desert  was  obedient,  because  it  gloriously 
chose  with  all  iu  powers,  passions,  aspirations  to  be  so.  Tbe 
real  obedience  is  only  love  fulfilling  its  last  desire,  and  this  great 
song  was  the  fulfilling  of  tbe  last  desire  of  all  created  things. 
Domini  knew  that  she  did  realise  the  joy  of  this  moment  of  her 
life  now  when  she  felt  no  longer  that  she  was  a  woman  bat  only 
that  she  was  a  living  praise  winging  upward  to  God. 

A  warm,  strong  hand  clasped  hers.  Sbe  opened  her  eyes. 
In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  palanquin  she  saw  the  darkness  of 
Androvsky's  tall  figure  sitting  in  the  crouched  attitude  rendered 
necessary  by  tbe  peculiar  seat,  and  swaying  slightly  to  tbe  move- 
ment of  the  camel.  The  light  was  so  obscure  that  she  could  not 
see  his  eyes  or  clearly  discern  bis  features,  but  she  felt  that  he 
was  gazing  at  her  shadowy  figure,  that  his  mind  was  passionately  at 
work.  Had  he,  too,  been  silently  praising  God  for  his  happiness, 
and  was  he  now  wishing  the  body  to  join  in  the  soul's  delight  P 

Sbe  left  ber  hand  in  bis  passively.  Tbe  sense  of  her  woman- 
hood, lost  for  a  moment  in  the  ecstasy  of  worship,  bad  returned 
to  her,  but  with  a  new  and  tremendous  meaning  which  seemed 
to  change  her  nature.  Androvsky  forcibly  pressed  her  hand  with 
bis,  let  it  go,  then  pressed  it  again,  repeating  the  aaion  with  a 
regularity  that  seemed  suggested  by  some  guidance.  She  imagined 
him  pressing  her  hand  each  time  his  heart  pulsed.  Sbe  did  not 
want  to  return  the  pressure.  As  she  felt  his  hand  thus  closing 
and  unclosing  over  hers,  she  was  conscious  that  she,  who  in  their 
intercourse  had  played  a  dominant  part,  who  had  even  deliberately 
brought  about  that  intercourse  by  her  action  on  the  tower,  now 
longed  to  be  passive  and,  forgetting  her  own  power  and  the 
strength  and  force  of  bet  nature,  to  lose  herself  in  the  greater 
strength  and  force  of  this  man  to  whom  sbe  had  given  herself. 
Never  before  had  she  wished  to  be  anything  but  strong.  Nor 
did  she  desire  weakness  now,  but  only  that  his  nature  should  rise 
above  hers  with  eagle's  wings,  that  when  she  looked  up  sbe  should 
see  him,  never  when  she  looked  down.    She  thought  that  to  see 
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him  bsloff  her  would  kill  her,  and  she  opened  hei  lips  to  say  so. 
But  something  in  the  «indf  darkness  kept  her  silent.  The  heavy 
curtains  of  the  palanquin  shook  perpetually,  and  the  tall  wooden 
rods  on  which  they  were  slung  creaked,  making  a  small,  incessant 
noise  like  a  complaining,  which  joined  itself  with  the  more  distant 
but  louder  noise  made  by  the  leaves  of  the  thousands  of  palm 
trees  dashed  furiously  together.  From  behind  came  the  groaning 
of  one  of  the  camels,  borne  on  the  gusts  of  the  wind,  and  faint 
sounds  of  the  calling  voices  of  the  Arabs  who  accompanied  them. 
It  was  not  a  time  to  speak. 

She  wondered  where  they  were,  in  what  part  of  the  oasis, 
whether  they  had  yet  gained  the  beginning  of  the  great  roine 
which  had  always  fascinated  her,  and  which  was  now  the  road  to 
the  goal  of  all  her  earthly  desires.  But  there  was  nothing  to  tell 
her.  She  travelled  in  a  world  of  dimness  and  the  roar  of  wind, 
and  in  this  obscurity  and  uproar,  combined  with  perpetual  though 
slight  motion,  she  lost  all  count  of  time.  She  had  no  idea  bow 
long  it  was  since  she  had  come  out  of  the  church  door  with 
Androvsky.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
that  the  camels  must  be  just  coming  to  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal. 
Then  she  thought  that  it  might  be  an  hour,  even  more ;  that 
Count  Anteoni's  garden  was  long  since  left  behind,  and  that  they 
were  passing,  perhaps,  along  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  of 
old  Beni-Mora,  and  nearing  the  edge  of  the  oasis.  But  even  in 
this  confusion  of  mind  she  felt  that  something  would  tell  her 
when  the  last  palms  had  vanished  in  the  sand  mist  aiid  the 
caiavan  came  out  into  the  desert.  The  sound  of  the  wind  would 
surely  be  different  when  they  met  it  on  the  immense  flats,  wh^e 
there  was  nothing  to  break  its  fury.  Or  even  if  it  were  not  dif- 
ferent, she  felt  that  she  would  know,  that  the  desert  would  surely 
speak  to  her  in  the  moment  when,  at  last,  it  took  her  to  itself. 
It  could  not  be  that  they  would  be  taken  by  the  desert  and  she 
not  know  it.  But  she  wanted  Androvsky  to  know  it  toa  For 
she  felt  that  the  moment  when  the  desert  took  them,  man  and 
wife,  would  be  a  great  moment  in  their  lives,  greater  even  than 
that  in  which  they  met  as  they  came  into  the  blue  country.  And 
she  set  herself  to  listen,  with  a  passionate  expectation,  with  an 
attention  so  close  and  determined  that  it  thrilled  her  body,  and 
even  affected  her  muscles. 
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What  sbe  was  listening  for  was  a  rising  of  tbe  wind,  a  crescendo 
of  its  voice.  Sbe  was  anticipating  a  triumpbaot  cry  from  the 
Sahara,  unlimited  power  made  audible  in  a  sound  like  the  Mowing 
of  the  clarion  of  the  sands. 

Androvsky's  hand  was  still  on  hers,  but  now  it  did  not  move 
as  if  obeying  tbe  pulsations  of  his  heart.  It  held  hers  closely, 
warmly,  and  sent  his  strength  to  her,  and  presently,  for  an  instant 
taking  her  mind  from  the  desert,  she  lost  herself  in  the  mystery 
and  the  wonder  of  human  companionship.  She  realised  that  the 
touch  of  Androvsky's  hand  on  hers  altered  for  her  herself,  and 
the  whole  universe  as  it  was  presented  to  her,  as  she  observed 
and  felt  it.  Nothing  remained  as  it  was  when  he  did  not  touch 
her.  There  was  something  stupefying  in  the  thought,  something 
almost  terrible.  The  wonder  that  is  alive  in  the  tiny  things  of 
love,  and  that  makes  tremendously  important  their  presence  in, 
or  absence  from,  a  woman's  life,  took  hold  on  her  completely  for 
the  first  time,  and  set  her  forever  in  a  changed  world,  a  world  in 
which  a  great  knowledge  ruled  instead  of  a  great  ignorance.  With 
the  consciousness  of  exactly  what  Androvsky's  touch  meant  to  her 
came  a  multiple  consciousness  of  a  thousand  other  things,  all 
connected  with  him  and  her  consecrated  relation  to  him.  She 
quivered  with  understanding.  All  the  gates  of  her  soul  were 
being  opened,  and  the  white  light  of  comprehension  of  those 
things  which  make  life  splendid  and  fruitful  was  pouring  in  upon 
her.  Within  tbe  dim,  contained  space  of  the  palanquin,  that  was 
slowly  carried  onward  through  the  passion  of  the  storm,  there 
was  an  effulgence  of  unseen  glory  that  grew  in  splendour  moment 
by  moment.  A  woman  was  being  bora  of  a  woman,  woman  who 
knew  herself  of  woman  who  did  not  know  herself,  woman  who 
henceforth  would  divinely  love  her  womanhood  of  woman  who 
had  often  wondered  why  she  had  been  created  woman. 

The  words  muttered  by  the  man  of  the  sand  in  Count  Anteoni's 
garden  were  coming  true.  In  the  church  of  Beni-Mora  the  life  of 
Domini  bad  begun  more  really  than  when  her  mother  strove  in 
the  pains  of  childbirth  and  her  first  faint  cry  answered  the  vtnce 
of  the  world's  light  when  it  spoke  to  her. 

Slowly  the  caravan  moved  on.  Tbe  camel-drivers  sai^  low 
under  the  folds  of  their  haiks  those  mysterious  songs  of  the  East 
that  seem  the  songs  of  heat  and  soUtude.    Batoucb,  smothered 
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in  his  burnous,  his  lai^e  head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  slumbered 
like  a  potentate  lelieved  from  cares  of  State.  TilL  Aiba  was 
reached  his  duty  was  accomplished.  Ali,  perched  behind  him 
on  the  camel,  stared  into  the  dimness  with  eyes  steady  and 
remote  as  those  of  a  culture  of  the  desert.  The  bouses  of  fieoi- 
Mora  faded  in  the  mist  of  the  sand,  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal 
holding  the  double  cross,  the  tower  of  the  hold,  the  shuddering 
trees  of  Count  Anteoni's  garden.  Along  the  white  blur,  which 
was  the  road  the  camels  painfully  advanced,  urged  by  the  cries 
and  the  sticks  of  the  running  drivers.  Presently  the  biown 
buUdinf^  of  old  Beni-Mora  came  partially  into  sight,  peeping 
here  and  there  through  the  flying  sands  and  the  fnntic  palm 
leaves.     The  desert  was  at  hand. 

Ali  began  to  si[%  breathing  his  song  into  the  back  of 
Batouch's  hood. 

"  The  love  of  women  ii  like  the  bolid&y  song  Chat  the  boy  lings  g&ily 
In  (he  sanny  ^irden — 
The  loT«  of  women  i*  Kke  the  little  moon,  (he  little  happy  mooD 

In  the  lul  night  of  Ramidto. 
The  love  of  women  is  like  the  great  silence  that  steals  at  dusk 

To  kiu  the  sceoied  blosioms  of  the  orange  tree. 
Sit  thee  down  beneacfa  the  orange  tree,  O  loving  man  1 
That  thou  maysl  know  the  kin  that  lells  the  love  of  women. 
JaiMl !    Janat  t    Janat  t " 

Batouch  stined  uneasily,  pulled  his  hood  from  his  eyes  and 
looked  into  the  storm  gravely.  Then  he  shifted  on  the  camel's 
hump  and  said  to  Ali, — 

"How  shall  we  get  to  Arba?  The  wind  is  tike  all  the 
Touaregs  going  to  battle.    And  when  we  leave  the  oasis-~" 

"The  wind  is  going  down,  Batouch-ben-Brahim,"  responded 
Ali,  calmly.  "This  evening  ibe  Roumis  can  lie  in  the 
tents." 

Batouch's  thick  lips  curled  with  sarcasm.  He  spat  into  the 
wind,  blew  bis  nose  in  his  humous,  and  answered,— 

"  You  are  a  child,  and  can  sing  a  pretty  song,  but — " 

Ali  pointed  with  his  delicate  hand  towards  the  south. 

"Do  you  not  see  the  light  in  the  sky?" 
■   Batouch  stared  before  him,  and  perceived  that  there  was  in 
truth  a  lifting  of  the  darkness  beyond,  a  whiteness  growing  where 
the  desert  lay. 
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"As  we  come  iDto  the  desert  the  wind  will  fall,"  ssdd  Ali; 
and  again  be  began  to  sing  to  bimselT, — 

'*Juut1  Janatl  JuutI" 

Domini  could  not  see  the  light  in  the  south,  and  no  premoni- 
tion warned  her  of  any  coming  abatement  of  the  storm.  Once 
more  she  bad  begun  to  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  to 
wait  for  the  larger  voice  of  the  desert,  for  tbe  triumphant  clarion 
of  the  sands  that  would  announce  to  ber  her  entry  with  Andror- 
sky  into  the  life  of  the  wastes.  Again  she  personified  the  Sahata, 
but  now  more  vividly  than  ever  before.  In  the  obscurity  she 
seemed  to  see  it  far  away,  like  a  great  heroic  figure,  waiting  for 
her  and  ber  passion,  waiting  in  a  r^ion  of  gold  and  silken  airs  at 
the  back  of  the  tempest  to  crown  her  life  with  a  joy  wide  as  ita 
dreamlike  spaces,  to  teach  her  mind  the  inner  truths  that  lie 
beyond  tbe  crowded  ways  of  men,  and  to  open  her  heart  to  the 
most  profound  messages  of  Nature. 

She  listened,  holding  Androvsky's  hand,  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  listening  too,  with  an  intensity  strong  as  her  own,  or  stronger. 
Presently  bis  hand  closed  upon  hers  more  tightly,  almost  hurting 
ber  physically.  As  it  did  so  she  glanced  up,  but  not  at  him,  and 
noticed  that  the  curtains  of  the  palanquin  were  fluttering  less 
fiercely.  Once,  for  an  instant,  they  were  almost  still.  Then 
again  they  moved  as  if  tugged  by  invisible  bands ;  then  were 
alm(»t  still  once  more.  At  tbe  same  time  the  wind's  voice  sank 
in  ber  ears  like  a  music  dropping  downward  in  a  hollow  place. 
It  rose,  but  swiftly  sank  a  second  time  to  a  softer  bush,  and  sh« 
perceived  in  tbe  curtained  enclosure  a  faintly  growing  light  which 
enabled  her  to  see,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  the  church, 
her  husband's  features.  He  was  looking  at  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anticipation  in  which  there  was  awe,  and  she  realised  that 
in  her  expectation  of  tbe  welcome  of  the  desert  she  bad  been 
mistaken.  She  bad  listened  for  the  sounding  of  a  clarion,  but 
she  was  to  be  greeted  by  a  still,  amall  voice.  She  understood 
the  awe  in  her  husband's  eyes  and  shared  it.  And  she  knew  at 
once,  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  rapture,  that  in  the  scheme  of 
things  there  are  blessings  and  nobilities  undreamed  of  by  man, 
and  that  must  always  come  upon  him  with  a  glorious  shock  of 
surprise,  showing  bim  tbe  poor  faultiness  of  what  he  had  thought. 
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perhaps,  his  most  magoificeiit  itnaginings.  Elisha  sought  foi  the 
Lord  in  the  fiie  and  id  the  whirlwind ;  but  in  the  still,  small  voice 
onward  came  the  Lord. 

iDcomparably  more  wonderful  than  what  she  had  waited  for 
seemed  to  her  now  this  sudden  falling  of  the  storm,  this  mystical 
voice  that  came  to  them  out  of  the  heart  of  the  sands  telling 
them  that  they  were  passing  at  last  into  the  arms  of  the  Sahara. 
The  wind  sank  rapidly.  The  light  grew  in  the  palanquin.  From 
without  the  voices  of  the  camel-drivers,  and  of  Batoucb  and  All 
talking  together,  reached  their  ears  distin^y.  Yet  they  remained 
sileuL  It  seemed  as  if  they  feared  by  speech  to  break  the  spelt 
of  the  calm  that  was  flowing  around  them,  as  if  they  feared  to 
interrupt  the  murmur  of  the  desert  Domini  now  returned  the 
gaze  of  her  husband.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  his, 
for  she  wished  him  to  read  all  the  joy  that  was  id  her  heart ;  she 
wished  him  to  penetrate  her  thoughts,  to  understand  her  desires, 
to  be  at  one  with  the  woman  who  had  been  bom  on  the  eve  of 
the  passing  of  the  wind.  With  the  comiog  of  this  mystic  calm 
was  coming  surely  something  else.  The  silence  was  bringing 
with  it  the  fusing  of  two  natures.  The  desert  in  this  moment 
was  drawing  together  two  souls  into  a  union  which  Time  and 
Death  would  have  no  power  to  destroy.  Presently  the  wind 
completely  died  away,  only  a  faint  breeze  fluttered  the  curtains  of 
the  palanquin,  and  the  light  that  penetrated  between  them  here 
and  there  was  no  longer  white,  but  sparkled  with  a  tiny  dust  of 
gold.  Then  Androvsky  moved  to  open  the  curtains,  and  Domini 
spoke  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage. 

"  Wait,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

He  dropped  his  hand  obediently,  and  looked  at  her  with 
inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  let  us  look  till  we  are  far  out,"  she  said,  "brawsy 
from  Beni-Mora." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  she  saw  that  he  understood  all  that 
was  in  her  heart  He  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  her  and  stretched 
out  his  arm  as  if  to  put  it  round  her.  But  he  did  not  put  it 
round  her,  and  she  knew  why.  He  was  husbanding  his  great  joy 
as  she  had  husbanded  the  dark  hours  of  the  previoos  night  that 
to  her  were  golden.  And  that  unfinished  action,  that  impulse 
unfulfilled,  showed  her  more  clearly  the  depths  of  his  passion  for 
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her  even  than  had  the  desperate  clasp  of  bis  hands  about  her 
knees  in  the  garden.  That  which  he  did  not  do  now  was  the 
greatest  assertion  possible  of  all  that  he  would  do  in  the  life  that 
was  before  them,  and  made  her  feel  how  entirely  she  belonged  to 
him.  Something  within  her  trembled  like  a  poor  child  before 
whom  is  suddenly  set  the  prospect  of  a  day  of  perfect  happiness. 
She  thought  of  t^e  ending  of  this  day,  of  the  coming  of  the 
evening.  Always  the  darkness  had  parted  them ;  at  the  ending 
of  this  day  it  would  unite  them.  In  Androvsky's  eyes  she  read 
her  thought  of  the  darkness  refleaed,  reflected  and  yet  changed, 
transmuted  by  sex.  It  was  as  if  at  that  moment  she  read  the 
same  story  written  in  two  ways — by  a  woman  and  by  a  man,  as  if 
she  saw  Eden,  not  only  as  Eve  saw  it,  but  as  Adam. 

A  long  time  passed,  but  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  long. 
When  their  camel  halted  they  unclasped  their  hands  slowly  like 
sleepers  reluctantly  awaking. 

They  heard  Batouch's  voice  outside  the  palanquin. 

"  Madame  t "  he  called.     "  Madame ! " 

"  What  is  it } "  asked  Domini,  stifling  a  sigh. 

"Madame  should  draw  the  curtains.  We  are  halfway  to 
Arba.  It  is  time  for  di;etiner,  I  will  make  the  camel  of  Madame 
lie  down." 

A  loud  "  A-a-ah ! "  rose  up,  followed  by  a  fierce  groaning 
from  the  camel,  and  a  lethargic,  yet  violent,  movement  that 
threw  them  forward  and  backward.  They  sank.  A  hand  from 
without  pulled  back  the  curtains  and  light  streamed  over  them. 
They  set  their  feet  in  sand,  stood  up,  and  looked  about  them. 

Already  they  were  far  out  in  the  desert,  though  not  yet 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  range  of  red  mountains,  which  stretched 
forward  upon  their  left  but  at  no  great  distance  beyond  them 
ended  in  the  sands.  The  camels  were  lying  down  in  a  faintly- 
defined  track  which  was  bordered  upon  either  side  by  the  plain 
covered  with  little  humps  of  sandy  soil  on  which  grew  dusty 
scrub.  Above  them  was  a  sky  of  faint  blue,  heavy  with  banks 
of  clouds  towards  the  east,  and  over  their  heads  dressed  in  wispy 
veils  of  vaporous  white,  through  which  the  blue  peered  in  sections 
that  grew  larger  as  they  looked.  Towards  the  south,  where  Arba 
lay  on  a  low  hill  of  earth,  without  grass  or  trees,  beyond  ground 
covered  thickly  with  tamarisk  bushes  which  was  a  feeding-place 
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for  immense  herds  of  camels,  the  blue  was  cleu  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  intense.  A  delicftte  breeze  travelled  about  them,  stirring 
the  bushes  and  the  robes  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  throwing  back 
their  hoods,  and  uncovering  their  mouths,  and  smiling  at  them, 
but  seriously,  as  Arabs  alone  can  smile.  Beside  them  stood  two 
white  and  yellow  guard  dogs,  blinking  and  looking  weary. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  still,  blinking  too,  almost  like  the 
d(^6.  The  change  to  this  immensity  and  light  from  the  narrow 
darkness  of  the  palanquin  overwhelmed  their  senses.  They  said 
nothing,  but  only  stared  silently.  Then  Domini,  with  a  large 
gesture,  stretched  her  arms  above  her  head,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
which  ended  in  a  little,  almost  sobbing,  laugh  of  exultation. 

"  Out  of  prison,"  she  said  disconnectedly.  "  Out  of  prison — 
into  this  I "  Suddenly  she  turned  upon  Androvsky  and  caught  his 
arm,  and  twined  both  of  her  arms  round  it  with  a  strong  confidence 
that  was  careless  of  everything  in  the  intensity  of  its  happiness. 

"All  my  life  I've  been  in  prison,"  she  said.  "You've  un- 
locked the  door  I "  And  then,  as  suddenly  as  she  had  caught  bis 
arm,  she  let  it  go.  Something  surged  up  in  her,  making  her 
almost  afraid,  or,  if  not  that,  confused.  It  was  as  if  her  nature 
were  a  horse  taking  the  bit  between  its  teeth  preparatory  to  a 
tremendous  gallop.  Whither?  She  did  not  know.  She  was 
intoxicated  by  the  growing  light,  the  sharp,  delicious  air,  the  huge 
spaces  around  her,  the  solitude  with  this  man  who  held  ber  soul 
surely  in  his  bands.  She  had  always  connected  him  with  the 
desert  Now  he  was  hers  in  the  desert,  and  the  desert  was  hers 
with  him.  But  was  it  possible?  Could  such  a  fate  have  been 
held  in  reserve  for  her?  She  scarcely  dared  even  to  try  to 
realise  the  meaning  of  her  situation,  lest  at  a  breath  it  should  be 
changed.  Just  then  she  felt  that  if  she  ventured  to  weigh  and 
measure  her  wonderful  gift  Androvsky  would  fall  dead  at  her  feet 
and  the  desert  be  folded  together  like  a  scroll. 

"There  is  Beni-Uora,  Madame,"  said  Batouch. 

She  was  glad  he  spoke  to  her,  turned  and  followed  with  her 
eyes  his  pointing  hand.  Far  off  she  saw  a  green  darkness  of 
palms,  and  above  it  a  white  tower,  small,  from  here,  as  the  tower 
of  a  castle  of  dolls. 

"ThelowerP'shesaid  to  Androvsky.  "  We  first  spoke  in  iL 
We  must  bid  it  good-bye." 
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She  made  a  gesture  of  farewell  towards  it  Andtovsky 
watched  the  movemeDt  of  her  hand.  She  noticed  now  that  she 
made  no  movement  that  he  did  not  observe  with  a  sort  of 
pasnooate  attention.  The  desert  did  not  exist  for  him.  She 
saw  that  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  look  towards  the  tower  even 
when  she  repeated) — 

"  We  must — we  owe  it  that." 

Batouch  and  All  were  busy  spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  sand, 
making  it  firm  with  little  stones,  taking  out  food,  plates,  knives, 
glasses,  bottles  from  a  great  basket  slung  on  one  of  the  cameK 
They  moved  deftly,  seriously  intent  upon  their  task.  The  camel- 
drivers  were  loosening  the  cords  that  bound  the  loads  upon  their 
beasts,  who  roared  venomously,  opening  their  mouths,  showing 
long  decayed  teeth,  and  turning  their  heads  from  side  to  nde 
with  a  serpentine  movement.  Domini  and  Androvsky  were  not 
watched  for  a  moment 

"  Why  won't  you  look  f  Why  wont  you  say  good-bye  ?  "  she 
asked,  coming  nearer  to  him  on  the  sand  softly,  with  a  woman's 
longing  to  hear  him  explain  what  she  understood. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  it,  or  the  palms,  or  the  sky,  or  the 
desert  f  "  he  answered  almost  savagely.  "  What  can  I  care  ?  If 
you  were  mine  behind  iron  bars  \a  that  prison  you  spoke  of — 
don't  you  think  it's  enough  for  me — too  much — a  cup  niniUDg 
over?" 

And  he  added  some  words  under  his  breath,  words  she  could 
not  hear. 

"  Not  even  the  desert  I "  she  said  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

"  It's  all  in  you.  Everything's  in  you  —  everything  that 
brought  us  together,  that  we've  watched  and  wanted  together." 

"But  then,"  she  said,  and  now  her  voice  was  very  quiet, 
"  am  I  peace  for  you  ?  " 

"  Peace  I "  said  Andiovsky. 

"Yes.  Dont  you  remember  once  I  said  that  there  must  be 
peace  in  the  desert    Then  is  it  in  me— for  you  ?  " 

"Peace!"  be  r^>eated.  "To-day  I  can't  think  of  peace, 
or  want  it.  Don't  you  ask  too  much  of  me  I  Let  me  live  to- 
day, live  as  only  a  man  can  who — let  me  live  with  all  that  is  in 
me  to  day — Domini.  Men  ask  to  die  in  peace.  Oh,  Domini — 
Domini  t " 
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His  expression  was  like  arms  that  crushed  her,  lips  that  pressed 
her  mouth,  a  heart  that  beat  on  hers. 

"  Madame  est  servie ! "  cried  Batouch  in  a  merry  voice. 

His  mistress  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.     He  cried  again, — 

"  Madame  est  serrie  ! " 

Then  Domini  turned  round  and  came  to  the  first  meal  in  the 
sand.  Two  cushions  lay  beside  the  cloth  upon  an  Arab  quilt  of 
white,  red  and  orange  colour.  Upon  the  cloth,  in  vases  of  rough 
pottery,  stained  with  designs  in  purple,  were  arranged  the  roses 
brought  by  Smain  from  Count  Anteoni's  garden. 

"  Our  wedding  breakfast  t "  Domini  said  under  her  breath. 

She  felt  just  then  as  if  she  were  living  in  a  wonderful  romance. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  and  ate  with  a  good  appetite, 
served  by  Batouch  and  Ali.  Now  and  then  a  |)a1e  yellow 
butterfly,  yellow  as  the  sand,  Bitted  by  tbem.  Small  yellow  birds 
with  crested  heads  ran  swiftly  among  the  scrub,  or  flew  low  over 
the  flats.  In  the  sky  the  vapours  gathered  themselves  together 
and  moved  slowly  away  towards  the  east,  leaving  the  blue  above 
their  heads  unflecked  with  white.  With  each  moment  the  heat 
of  the  sun  grew  more  intense.  The  wind  bad  gone.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  had  ever  roared  over  the  desert.  A 
little  way  from  them  the  camel-drivers  squatted  beside  the  beasts, 
eating  flat  loaves  of  yellow  bread,  and  talking  together  in  low, 
guttural  voices.  The  guard  dogs  roamed  round  them,  uneasily 
hungry.  In  the  distance,  before  a  tent  of  patched  rags,  a  woman, 
scantily  clad  in  bright  red  cotton,  was  suckling  a  child  and  staring 
at  the  caravan. 

Domini  and  Androvsky  scarcely  spoke  as  they  ate.  Once  she 
said, — 

"  Do  you  realise  that  this  is  a  wedding  breakfast  7  " 

She  was  thinking  of  the  many  wedding  receptions  she  had 
attended  in  London,  of  crowds  of  smartly-dressed  women  staring 
enviously  at  tiaras,  and  sets  of  jewels  arranged  in  cases  upon 
tables,  of  brides  and  brid^rooma,  looking  flushed  and  anxious, 
standing  under  canopies  of  flowers  and  forcing  their  tired  lips 
into  smiles  as  they  repUed  to  stereotyped  congratulations,  while 
detectives — poorly  disguised  as  gentlemen — hovered  in  the  back- 
ground to  see  that  none  of  the  presents  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Her  presents  were  the  velvety  roses  in  the  earthen  vases,  the 
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breezes  of  the  desert,  the  sand  humps,  the  yellow  butterflies,  the 
nlence  that  lay  around  like  a  blessing  pronounced  by  the  God  who 
made  the  still  places  where  souls  can  learn  to  know  themselves 
and  tbeir  great  destiny. 

"  A  wedding  breakfast,"  Androvsky  said. 

"  Yes.     fiut  perhaps  you  have  never  been  to  one." 

'*  Never." 

"Then  yon  can't  love  this  one  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  Much  more,"  he  answered. 

She  looked  at  him,  remembering  how  often  in  the  past,  when 
she  had  been  feeling  intensely,  she  had  it  borne  in  npoa  her  that 
he  was  feeling  even  more  intensely  than  herself.  But  could  that 
be  possible  now  ? 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "  that  it  is  possible  for  you,  who 
have  never  lived  in  cities,  to  love  this  land  as  I  love  it  ?  " 

Andiovsky  moved  on  bis  cushion  and  leaned  down  till  his 
elbow  touched  the  sand.  Lying  thus,  with  bis  chin  in  his  band, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  he  answered,— 

"  But  it  is  not  the  land  I  am  loving." 

His  absolute  concentration  upon  her  made  her  think  that, 
perhaps,  he  misunderstood  her  meaning  in  speaking  of  the  desert, 
her  joy  in  it.  She  longed  to  explain  bow  be  and  the  desert  were 
linked  together  in  her  heart,  and  she  dropped  her  band  upon  bia 
left  band,  which  lay  palm  downwards  in  the  warm  sand. 

"  I  love  this  land,"  she  b^an,  *'  because  I  found  yon  in  it, 
because  I  feel — " 

She  stopped. 

"  Yes,  Domini  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  not  now.     I  can't  tell  yon.    There's  too  much  light." 

"  Domini,"  he  repeated. 

Then  they  were  silent  once  more,  thinking  of  how  the  dark- 
ness woald  come  to  them  at  Arba. 

In  the  late  afternoon  they  drew  neat  to  the  Bordj,  moving 
along  a  difficult  route  full  of  deep  ruts  and  holes,  and  bordered 
on  either  side  by  bushes  so  tall  that  they  looked  almost  like 
trees.  Here,  tended  by  Arabs  who  stared  gravely  at  the  strangers 
in  the  palanquin,  were  grazing  immense  herds  of  camels. 
Above  the  bushes  to  the  horizon  on  either  side  of  the  way 
appeared  the  serpentirie  necks  flexibly  moving  to  and  firo,  now 
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bending  deliberately  towards  the  dusty  twigs,  now  stretched 
straight  forward  as  if  in  patient  search  for  some  solace  of  the 
camel's  fate  that  lay  in  the  remoteness  of  the  desert.  Baby 
camels,  many  of  them  only  a  few  days  old,  yet  already  vowed  to 
the  eternal  pilgrimages  of  the  wastes,  with  mild  faces  and  long, 
disobedient-looking  legs,  ran  from  the  caravan,  nervously  seeking 
their  morose  mothers,  who  cast  upon  them  glances  that  seemed 
expressive  of  a  disdainful  pity.  In  front,  beyond  a  watercourse, 
now  dried  up,  rose  the  low  bill  on  which  stood  the  Bordj,  a  huge 
square  building,  with  two  square  towers  pierced  with  loopholes. 
From  a  distance  it  resembled  a  fort  threateniag  the  desert  in 
magnificent  isolation.  Its  towers  were  black  against  the  clear 
lemon  of  the  failing  sunlight.  Pigeons,  that  looked  also  black, 
flew  perpetually  about  them,  and  the  telegraph  post,  that  bordered 
the  way  at  regular  intervals  on  the  left,  made  a  diminishing  series 
of  bladi  vertical  lines  sharply  cutting  the  yellow  till  they  were 
lost  to  sight  in  the  sotitb.  To  Domini  these  posts  were  like 
pointing  fingers  beckoning  her  onward  to  the  farthest  distances 
of  the  sun.  Drugged  by  the  long  journey  over  the  flats,  and  the 
unceasing  caress  of  the  air,  that  was  like  an  importunate  lover 
ever  unsatisfied,  she  watched  from  the  height  on  which  she  was 
perched  this  evening  scene  of  roaming,  feeding  animals,  staring 
nomads,  monotonous  herbage  and  vague,  surely  -  retreating 
mountains,  with  quiet,  dreamy  eyes.  Everything  which  she  saw 
seemed  to  ber  beautiful,  a  little  remote  and  a  little  fantastic 
The  slow  movement  of  the  camels,  the  swifter  movements  of  the 
circling  pigeons  about  the  square  towers  on  the  hill,  the  motion- 
less, or  gently-gliding,  Arabs  with  their  clubs  held  slantwise,  the 
telegraph  poles,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  diminishing  till — as 
if  magically — they  disappeared  in  the  lemon  that  was  growing 
into  gold,  were  woven  together  f(»  her  by  the  shuttle  of  the 
desert  into  a  sofdy  brilliant  upestry— one  of  those  tapestries  that 
is  like  a  l^end  struck  to  sleep  as  the  Beauty  in  her  palace.  As 
tbey  began  to  mount  the  hill,  and  the  radiance  of  the  sky 
increased,  this  impression  faded,  for  the  life  that  centred  round 
the  Bordj  was  vivid,  though  sparse  in  comparison  with  the  eddy- 
ing life  of  towns,  and  bad  that  air  of  peculiar  concentration  whidi 
may  be  noted  in  pictures  representing  a  halt  in  the  desert 

No  longer  did  the  strongly-built  Bordj  seem  to  Domini  like  a 
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fort  threatening  the  oncomer,  but  like  a  stalmrt  host  welcoming 
him,  a  host  wbo  kept  open  bouse  in  this  treeless  desolation  that 
7et  had,  for  her,  no  feature  that  was  desolate.  It  was  eartb- 
coloured,  built  of  stone,  and  bad  in  the  middle  of  the  facade  that 
faced  them  an  immense  hospitable  doorway  with  a  white  arch 
above  it.  This  doorway  gave  a  partial  view  of  a  vast  courtyardi 
in  which  animals  and  people  were  moving  to  and  fra  Round 
about,  under  the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  windowless  wall,  were 
many  Arabs,  some  squatting  on  their  haunches,  some  standing 
upright  with  their  backs  against  the  stone,  some  moving  from  one 
group  to  another,  gesticulating  and  talking  vivaciously.  Boys 
were  playing  a  game  with  stones  set  in  an  ordered  series  of  small 
holes  scooped  by  their  fingers  in  the  dust,  A  n^o  crossed 
the  flat  space  before  the  Bordj  carrying  on  bis  bead  a  huge 
earthen  vase  to  the  well  near  by,  where  a  crowd  of  black  donkeys, 
just  relieved  of  their  loads  of  brushwood,  was  being  watered. 
From  the  south  two  Spahis  were  riding  in  on  white  horses, 
their  scarlet  cloaks  floating  out  over  their  saddles ;  and  from  the 
west,  moving  slowly  to  a  wailing  sound  of  indistinct  music,  a 
faint  beating  of  tom-toms,  was  approaching  a  large  caravan  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  which  floated  back  from  it  and  melted  away  into 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset 

Wben  they  gained  the  great  open  space  before  the  building 
tbey  were  bathed  in  the  soft  golden  light,  in  which  all  these 
figures  of  Africans,  and  all  these  animals,  looked  mysterious  and 
beautiful,  and  full  of  that  immeasurable  signifiomce  which  tbe 
desert  sheds  upon  those  who  move  in  it,  specially  at  dawn  or  at 
sundown.  From  the  plateau  they  dominated  the  whole  of  tbe 
plain  tbey  had  traveled  as  far  as  Beni-Mora,  which  on  the 
morrow  would  fade  into  the  blue  horizon.  Its  thousands  of 
palms  made  a  darkness  tn  the  gold,  and  still  the  tower  of  the 
hotel  was  faintly  visible,  pointing  like  a  needle  towards  the  sky. 
The  range  of  mountains  showed  their  rosy  flanks  in  the  distance. 
They,  too,  on  the  morrow  would  be  lost  in  the  desert  spaces,  tbe 
last  outposts  of  the  world  of  hill  and  valley,  of  stream  and  sea. 
Only  in  the  deceptive  dream  of  tbe  min^e  would  they  appear 
once  more,  looming  in  a  pearl-coloured  shaking  veil  like  a  fluid 
on  the  edge  of  some  visionary  lagune. 

Domini  was  glad  that  on  this  first  night  of  their  jowney  they 
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could  still  see  Beot-Mora,  the  place  wheie  the;  had  found  each 
other  and  been  given  to  each  other  by  the  Church.  As  the 
camel  stopped  before  the  great  doorway  of  the  Bordj  she  turned 
in  the  palanquin  and  looked  down  upon  the  desert,  motioning  to 
the  camel-driver  to  leave  the  beast  for  a.  moment.  She  put  her 
arm  through  Androvsky's  and  made  his  eyes  follow  bers  across 
the  vast  spaces  made  magical  by  the  sinking  sun  to  that  darkness 
of  distant  palms  which,  to  her,  would  be  a  sacred  place  for  ever. 
And  as  they  looked  in  silence  all  that  Beni-Mora  meant  to  her 
came  upon  her.  She  saw  again  the  garden  hushed  in  the  heat 
of  noon.  She  saw  Androvsky  at  hei  feet  on  the  sand.  She 
heard  the  chiming  church  bell  and  the  twitter  of  Larbi's  flute. 
The  dark  blur  of  trees  was  as  the  heart  of  the  world  to  her  and  as 
the  heart  of  life.  It  had  seen  the  birth  of  her  soul  and  given  to 
her  another  newborn  soul.  There  was  a  pathos  in  seeing  it  fade 
like  a  thing  sinking  down  till  it  became  one  with  the  immeasur- 
able sands,  and  at  that  moment  she  said  to  herself,  "When  shall 
I  see  Beni-Mora  again — and  how?"  She  looked  at  Androvsky, 
met  bis  eyes,  and  thought,  "When  I  see  it  again  how  difTerent  I 
shall  be !  How  1  shall  be  changed ! "  And  in  the  sunset  she 
seemed  to  be  saying  a  mute  good-bye  to  one  who  was  fading  with 
Beni-Mora. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  off  the  camel  and  were  standing  in 
the  group  of  staring  Arabs,  Batouch  begged  them  to  come  to 
their  tents,  where  tea  would  be  ready.  He  led  them  round  the 
angle  of  the  wall  towards  the  west,  and  there,  pitched  in  tbe  full 
radiance  of  the  sunset,  with  a  wide  space  of  hard  earth  gleaming 
with  gypse  around  it,  was  a  white. tent.  Before  it,  in  the  open 
air,  was  stretched  a  handsome  Arab  carpet,  and  on  this  carpet 
were  set  a  folding  ubie  and  two  folding  chairs.  The  table  held  a 
japanned  tray  with  tea-cups,  a  milk  jug  and  plates  of  biscuits, 
and  by  it,  in  an  attitude  that  looked  deliberately  picturesque, 
stood  Ouardi,  the  youth  selected  by  Batouch  to  fill  tbe  office  of 
butler  in  the  desert. 

Ouardi  smiled  a  broad  welcome  as  they  approached,  and,  having 
made  sure  that  his  pose  had  been  admired,  retired  to  the  cook's 
abode  to  fetch  the  teapot,  while  Batouch  invited  Domini  and 
Androvsky  to  inspect  tbe  tent  prepared  for  them.  Domini 
assented  with  a  dropped-out  word.    She  still  felt  in  a  dream. 
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But  AndroTskf,  after  casting  towards  the  tent  door  a  glance  that 
was  full  of  a  sort  of  fierce  shjmess,  moved  away  a  few  steps,  and 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  bill  looking  down  upon  the  incoming 
caravan,  whose  music  was  now  plainly  audible  in  the  stillness  of 
the  waste. 

Domini  went  into  the  tent  that  was  to  be  their  home  for 
many  weeks,  alone.  And  she  was  gfad  just  then  that  she  was 
alone.  For  she  too,  like  Androvsky,  felt  a  sort  of  exquisite 
trouble  moving,  like  a  wave,  in  her  heart.  On  some  pretext,  but 
only  after  an  expression  of  admiration,  she  got  rid  of  Batouch. 
Then  she  stood  and  looked  round. 

From  the  big  tent  opened  a  smaller  one,  which  was  to  serve 
Androvsky  as  a  dressing-room  and  both  of  them  as  a  baggage 
f oom.  She  did  not  go  into  that,  but  saw,  with  one  glance  of  soft 
inquiry,  the  two  small,  low  beds,  the  strips  of  gay  carpet,  the 
dressing-table,  the  washhand-stand  and  the  two  cane  chairs  which 
furnished  the  sleeping-tent.  Then  she  looked  back  to  the 
aperture.  In  the  distance,  standing  alone  at  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
she  saw  Androvsky,  bathed  in  the  sunset,  looking  out  over  the 
hidden  desert  from  which  rose  the  wild  sound  of  African  music^ 
steadily  growing  louder.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  must  be 
gazing  at  the  plains  of  heaven,  so  magically  brilliant  and  tender, 
so  pellucidly  clear  and  delicate  was  the  atmosphere  and  the 
colour  of  the  sky.  She  saw  no  other  form,  only  his,  in  this  poem 
of  light,  in  this  wide  world  of  the  sinking  sun.  And  the  music 
seemed  to  be  about  his  feet,  to  rise  from  the  sand  and  throb  in 
its  breast  - 

At  that  moment  the  figure  of  liberty,  which  she  had  seen  in 
the  shadows  of  the  dancing-house,  came  in  at  the  tent  door  and 
laid,  for  the  first  time,  her  lips  on  Domini's.  That  kiss  was 
surely  the  consecration  of  the  life  of  the  sands.  But  to-day  there 
had  been  another  consecration.  Domini  had  a  sudden  impulse 
to  link  the  two  consecrations  together. 

She  drew  from  her  breast  the  wooden  cross  Androvsky  bad 
thrown  into  the  stream  at  Sidi-Zersour,  and,  softly  going  to  one  of 
the  beds,  she  pinned  the  cross  above  it  on  the  canvas  of  the 
tent.  Then  she  turned  and  went  out  into  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
to  meet  the  fierce  music  that  was  rising  from  the  desert. 
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NiCHT  had  fallen  over  the  desert,  a  clear  purple  night,  starry 
but  vithout  a  moon.  Around  the  Bordj,  and  before  a  Caf^  Maure 
built  of  broirn  earth  and  palm-wood  opposite  to  it,  the  Arabs  who 
were  halting  to  sleep  at  Aiba  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  Beni- 
Mora  were  huddled,  sipping  coffee,  playing  dominoes  by  the  faint 
light  of  an  oil  lamp,  smoking  cigarettes  and  long  pipes  of 
Iceef.  Within  the  court  of  tbe  Bordj  the  mules  were  feeding 
tranquilly  in  rows.  The  camels  roamed  the  plain  among  the 
tamarisk  bushes,  watched  over  by  shrouded  shadowy  guardians 
sleepless  as  they  were.  The  mountains,  the  palms  of  Beni-Moia, 
were  lost  in  the  darkness  that  lay  over  the  desert. 

On  the  low  hill,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  white 
tent  of  Domini  and  Androvsky,  the  obscurity  was  tit  up 
fiercely  by  the  blaze  of  a  huge  fire  of  brushwood,  the  flames 
of  which  towered  up  towards  the  stars,  flickering  this  way 
and  that  as  the  breeze  took  them,  and  casting  a  wild  illumination 
upon  the  wild  faces  of  the  rejoicing  desert  men  who  were 
gathered  about  it,  telling  stones  of  tbe  wastes,  and  singing 
songs  that  weie  melancholy  and  remote  to  Western  ears, 
even  though  tbey  hymned  past  victories  over  the  infidels, 
or  passionate  ecstasies  of  love  in  the  golden  regions  of  the 
sun.  The  steam  from  bowls  of  cous-cous  and  stews  of 
mutton  and  vegetables  curled  up  to  join  the  thin  smoke 
that  made  a  l^ht  curtain  about  this  fantasia,  and  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  shrill  cry  of  exultation,  a  half-naked  form, 
all  gleaming  eyes  and  teeth  and  polished  bronze-hued  limbs, 
rushed  out  of  the  blackness  beyond  the  fire,  leaped  through 
the  toi^es  of  flame  and  vanished  like  a  spectre  into 
the  embrace  of  the  night. 

All  the  members  of  the  caravan,  presided  over  by  Batouch 
in  glory,  were  celebrating  the  wedding  night  of  their  master  and 
mistress. 

Domini  and  Androvsky  had  already  visited  them  by  their 
bonfire,  had  received  their  compliments,  watched  tbe  sword 
dance  and  the  dance  of  the  clubs,  touched  with  their 
lips,  or  pretended  to  touch,  the  stem  of  a  pipe  of  keef,  listened 
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to  a  maniage  song  warbled  by  Ali  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  flute  and  little  drums,  and  applauded  Ouardi's  agility 
in  leaping  through  the  flames.  Then,  with  many  good-nights, 
pressures  of  the  hand,  and  auguries  for  the  morrow,  they 
had  gone  away  into  the  cool  darkness,  silently  towards  their  tenL 

They  walked  slowly,  a  little  apart  ffom  each  other.  Domini 
looked  up  at  the  stars  and  saw  among  them  the  star  of  Liberty. 
AndrOTsky  looked  at  her  and  saw  all  the  stars  in  herface.  When 
they  reached  the  tent  door  they  stopped  on  the  warm  earth.  A 
lamp  was  lit  within,  casting  a  soft  hght  on  the  simple  fumituie 
aiid  on  the  whiteness  of  the  two  beds,  above  one  of  which 
Domini  im^ined,  though  from  without  she  could  not  see,  the 
wooden  cross  Androvsky  had  once  worn  in  his  breast. 

"Shall  we  stay  here  a  little?"  Domini  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Out  here  ? "  There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Androvsky 
answered, — 

"  Yes.     Let  us  feel  it  all— all.     Let  us  feel  it  to  the  full" 

He  caught  hold  of  her  hand  with  a  sort  of  tender  roughness 
and  twined  his  fingers  between  hers,  pressing  his  palm  against 
hers. 

•'  Don't  let  us  miss  anything  to-night,"  be  said.  "  All  my  life  is 
to-night.  I've  had  no  life  yeL  To-morrow — who  knows  whether 
we  shall  be  dead  to-morrow?  Who  knows?  But  we^  alive 
to-night,  flesh  and  blood,  heait  and  soul.  And  there's  nothing 
here,  there  can  be  nothing  here  to  take  our  life  from  us,  the  life 
of  our  love  to-night.  For  we're  out  in  the  desert,  we're  right 
away  from  anyone,  everything.  We're  in  the  great  freedom. 
Aren't  we,  Domini  ?    Aren't  we  f  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     "  Yes." 

He  took  her  other  hand  in  the  same  way.  He  was  facing  her, 
and  he  held  his  hands  against  his  heart  with  hers  in  them,  then 
pressed  her  bands  against  her  heait,  then  drew  them  bock  again 
to  his. 

"Then  let  us  realise  it  Let  us  forget  our  prison.  Let  us 
forget  everything,  everything  that  we  ever  knew  before  Beni- 
Mora,  Domini.  It's  dead,  absolutely  dead,  unless  we  make  it 
live  by  thinking.  And  that's  mad,  crazy.  Thought^  the  great 
madness.  Domini,  have  you  forgotten  everything  before  we 
knew  esch  other?" 
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"Yes."  she  said.  "Now — but  only  now.  You've  made  me 
forget  it  all." 

There  was  a  deep  breathing  under  her  voice.  He  held  up 
her  hands  to  his  shoulders  and  looked  closely  into  her  eyes,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  send  all  himself  into  her  through  those  doors 
of  the  soul  opened  to  receive  him.  And  now,  in  this  moment, 
she  felt  that  her  fierce  desire  was  realised,  that  he  was  rising 
above  bet  on  eagle's  wings.  And  as  on  the  night  before  the 
wedding  she  had  blessed  all  the  sorrows  of  her  life,  now  she 
blessed  silently  all  the  long  silence  of  Androvsky,  all  his  strange 
reticence,  his  uncouthness,  his  avoidance  of  her  in  the  beginning 
of  their  acquaintance.  That  which  had  made  her  pain  by  being, 
now  made  her  joy  by  having  been  and  being  no  more.  The 
hidden  man  was  rushing  forth  to  her  at  last  in  his  love.  She 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  night  the  crash  of  a  great  obstacle,  and  the 
voice  of  the  flood  of  waters  that  had  broken  it  down  at  length 
and  was  escaping  into  liberty.  His  silence  of  the  past  now 
made  his  speech  intensely  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  her.  She 
wanted  to  hear  the  waters  more  intensely,  more  intensely. 

"Speak  to  me,"  she  said.  "You've  spoken  so  little.  Do 
you  know  how  little?  Tell  me  all  you  are.  Till  now  I've  only 
fell  all  you  are.  And  that's  so  much,  but  not  enough  for  a 
woman — not  enough.  I've  taken  you,  but  now — give  me  all 
I've  taken.  Give — keep  on  giving  and  giving.  From  to-nigbt 
to  receive  will  be  my  life.  Long  ago  I've  given  all  I  had  to  you. 
Give  to  me,  give  me  everything.    You  know  I've  given  all" 

"  All  ? "  he  said,  and  there  was  a  throb  in  his  deep  voice,  as 
if  some  intense  feeling  rose  from  the  depths  of  him  and  shook  it. 

"Yes,  all,"  she  whispered.  "Already — and  long  ago — that 
day  in  the  garden.  When  I — when  I  put  my  hands  against  your 
forehead — do  you  remember?    I  gave  you  all,  for  ever." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  bent  down  her  face  with  a  sort  of  proud 
submission  and  put  her  forehead  against  his  heart. 

The  purity  in  her  voice  and  in  her  quiet,  simple  action 
dazzled  him  like  a  flame  shining  suddenly  in  his  eyes  out  of 
blackness.  And  he,  too,  in  that  moment  saw  far  up  above  him 
the  beating  of  an  eagle's  wings.  To  each  one  the  other  seemed 
to  be  on  high,  and  as  both  looked  up  that  was  their  true 
marriage. 
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"  I  felt  it,"  he  said,  touching  her  hair  with  his  lips.  "  I  felt 
it  in  your  hands.  When  you  touched  me  that  day  it  was  as  if  yoa 
were  giving  me  the  world  and  the  stars.  It  frightened  me  to  re- 
ceive so  much.     I  fett  as  if  I  had  no  place  to  put  my  gift  in," 

"  Did  your  heart  seem  so  small  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You  make  everything  I  have  and  am  seem  small — and  yet 
great.    What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"That  you  are  great,  as  I  am,  because  we  love.  No  one  is 
smalt  who  lovea.  No  one  is  poor,  no  one  is  had,  who  loves. 
Love  bums  up  evil.    It's  the  angel  ttiat  destroys." 

Her  words  seemed  to  send  through  his  whole  bodya  quiverii^ 
joy.  He  took  her  face  between  his  bands  and  lifted  it  from  his 
heart. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  Is  that  true  ?  "  he  said.  "  I've— I've  tried  to 
think  that.     If  you  knew  how  Tve  tried." 

"  And  don't  you  know  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  knew  anything  that  you  do  not  tell  me 
to-night.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  have,  or  am,  anything  but  what  you 
give  me,  make  me  to-night.  Can  you  understand  that?  Can 
you  understand  what  you  are  to  me?  That  you  are  everything, 
that  I  have  nothing  else,  that  I  have  never  had  anything  else  in 
all  these  years  that  I  have  lived  and  that  I  have  forgotten?  Can 
you  understand  it?  You  said  just  now  'Speak  to  me,  tell  me 
all  you  are.'  That's  what  I  am,  all  I  am,  a  man  you  have  made 
a  man.  You,  Domini — you  have  made  me  a  man,  you  have 
created  me." 

She  was  silent.  The  intensity  with  which  he  spoke,  the 
intensity  of  his  eyes  while  he  was  speaking,  made  her  hear  those 
rushing  waters  as  if  she  were  being  swept  away  by  them. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  said.     "  You  ?  " 

"I?" 

"This  afternoon  in  the  desert,  when  we  were  in  the  sand 
looking  at  Beni-Mora,  you  began  to  tell  me  something  and  then 
you  stopped.  And  you  said,  'I  cant  tell  you.  There's  too 
much  light'    Now  the  sun  has  gone." 

"Yea.     But — but  I  want  to  listen  to  you.     I  want — ** 

She  stopped.  In  the  distance,  by  the  great  fire  where  the 
Arabs  were  assembled,  there  rose  a  sound  of  music  which 
arrested  her  attention.     All  was  singing,  holding  in  hit  hand  a 
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brand  from  the  fire  like  a  torch.  She  had  heard  him  sing  before, 
and  had  loved  the  timbre  of  his  voice,  but  only  now  did  she 
realise  when  she  had  first  heard  him  and  who  he  was.  It  was 
he  who,  hidden  from  her,  had  sung  the  song  of  the  freed  negroes 
of  Touggourt  in  the  gardens  of  Count  Anteoni  that  day  when 
she  had  been  angry  with  Androvsky  and  had  afterwards  been  re- 
conciled with  him.  And  she  knew  now  that  it  was  he,  because, 
once  more  hidden  from  her — for  against  the  curtain  of  darkness 
she  only  saw  the  Bame  from  the  torch  he  held  and  moved 
rhythmically  to  the  burden  of  his  song — he  was  singing  it  again. 
Androvsky,  when  she  ceased  to  speak,  suddenly  put  his  arms 
round  her,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  hei  escaping  from  him  in 
her  silence,  and  they  stood  thus  at  the  tent  door  listening: — 

"  The  nzelle  dki  in  tbe  w>ter. 
The  fish  dies  in  the  air. 
And  I  die  in  the  done*  of  the  desert  nnd 
For  my  love  that  ii  deep  ud  suL" 

The  chorus  of  bidden  men  by  tbe  fire  rose  in  a  low  murmur 
that  was  like  the  whisper  of  tbe  desert  in  the  night  Then  the 
contralto  voice  of  Ali  came  to  Domini  and  Androvsky  again,  but 
very  faintly,  from  the  distance  where  the  flaming  torch  was 
moving : — 


When  the  voice  died  away  for  a  moment  Domini  whispered  the 
refrain.    Then  she  said, — 

"  But  is  it  true  ?    Can  it  be  true  for  us  to-night  ?  " 

Androvsky  did  not  reply, 

"I  don't  think  it  is  true,"  she  added.  "You  know — dont 
you  ?  " 

Tbe  voice  of  Ali  rose  i^ain,  and  bis  torch  flickered  on  the 
soft  wind  of  the  night.  Its  movement  was  slow  and  eerie.  It 
seemed  like  his  voice  made  visible,  a  voice  of  flame  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  world.    They  watched  it.    Presently  she  said  once 

"  You  know  what  is  in  my  heart — don't  you?" 

"DoI?"hesaid.     "All?" 

"  All.    My  heart  is  full  of  one  thing— quite  full." 
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"  Then  I  know." 

"  And — "  she  hesitated,  then  added,  "  and  yours  ?  " 

"  Mine  too." 

"  I  know  all  that  is  in  it  then  ?  " 

She  still  spoke  questioningly.  He  did  not  reply,  but  held  her 
more  closely,  with  a  grasp  that  was  feverish  in  its  intensity. 

"  Do  you  Temember,"  she  went  on,  "  in  the  garden  what  you 
said  about  that  song?" 

"  No." 

"You  have  forgotten?" 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said.     "  I  mean  to  forget  everything." 

"Everything  before  we  came  to  Beni-Mora?" 

"  And  more.  Everything  before  you  put  your  hands  against 
my  forehead,  Domini.    Your  touch  blotted  out  the  past." 

"  Even  the  past  at  Beni-Mora  ?  " 

"Yes,  even  that.  There  are  many  things  I  did  and  left  un- 
done, many  things  I  said  and  never  said  that — I  have  forgotten 
— I  have  forgotten  for  ever." 

There  was  a  sternness  in  his  voice  now,  a  fiery  intention. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  I  have  forgotten  them  too,  but 
not  some  things." 

"Which?" 

"Not  that  night  when  you  took  me  out  of  the  dancing-house, 
not  our  ride  to  Sidi-Zerzour,  not — there  are  things  I  shall  re- 
member. When  I  am  dying,  after  I  am  dead,  I  shall  remember 
them." 

The  song  faded  away.  The  torch  was  still,  then  fell  down- 
wards and  became  one  with  the  fire.  Then  Androvsky  drew 
Domini  down  beside  him  on  to  the  warm  earth  before  the  tent 
door,  and  held  her  hand  in  his  against  the  earth. 

"  Feel  it,"  he  said.  "  It's  our  home,  it's  our  liberty.  Does  it 
feel  alive  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"As  if  it  had  pulses,  like  the  pulses  in  our  hearts,  and  knew 
what  we  know  ?  " 

"Yes.  Mother  Earth — I  never  understood  what  that  meant 
till  to-night." 

"We  are  beginning  to  understand  together-  Who  can 
understand  anything  alone?" 
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He  kept  her  hand  always  in  bis  pressed  against  the  desert  as 
against  a  heart.  They  both  thought  of  it  as  a  beait  that  vas  full 
of  love  and  protection  for  them,  of  understanding  of  them. 
Going  back  to  their  words  before  the  song  of  Ali,  be  said, — 

"  Love  burns  up  evil,  then  love  can  never  be  evil." 

"Not  the  act  of  loving." 

"Or  what  it  leads  to,"  he  said. 

And  again  there  was  a  sort  of  sternness  in  his  voice,  as  if  he 
weie  insisting  on  something,  were  bent  on  conquering  some 
reluctance,  or  some  voice  contradicting. 

"I  know  that  you  are  right,"  he  added. 

She  did  not  speak,  but — why  she  did  not  know — her  thought 
went  to  the  wooden  cross  fastened  to  the  canvas  of  the  tent 
close  by,  and  Ipr  a  moment  she  felt  a  faint  creeping  sadness  in 
her.  But  he  pressed  her  hand  more  closely,  and  she  was 
conscious  only  of  these  two  warmths~-of  his  band  above  her 
hand  and  of  the  desert  beneath  it.  Her  whole  life  seemed 
set  in  a  glory  of  fire,  in  a  heat  that  was  life-giving,  that 
dominated  her  and  evoked  at  the  same  time  all  of  power  that 
was  in  her,  causing  her  dormant  fires,  physical  and  spiritual,  to 
blaze  up  as  if  they  were  sheltered  and  fanned.  The  thought  of 
the  cross  faded.  It  was  as  if  the  fire  destroyed  it  and  it 
became  ashes — then  nothing.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  dbtant 
fire  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  beginning  to  die  down  slowly  as  the 
night  grew  deeper. 

"  I  have  doubted  many  tbii^,"  he  said.     "  I've  been  afraid." 

"Youl"  she  said. 

"Yes.    You  know  it." 

"How  can  I?  Haven't  I  forgotten  everything — since  that 
day  in  the  garden  ?  " 

He  drew  up  her  hand  and  put  it  against  his  heart. 

"  I'm  jealous  of  the  desert  even,"  he  whispered.  "  I  won't  let 
you  touch  it  any  more  to-night" 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  the 
distant  fire,  steadily,  with  an  intense  e^emess. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"  To-night  I  like  to  look  at  fire,"  she  answered. 

"Tell  me  why." 

"  It  is  as  if  I  looked  at  you,  at  all  that  there  is  in  you  that  you 
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have  never  said,  ncTcr  been  able  to  stty  to  me,  all  that  jou  never 
can  say  to  me  but  that  I  know  all  the  same." 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  that  fire  is — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  put  up  bis  hand  and 
turned  her  face  till  she  was  looking  not  at  the  fire  but  at  him. 

"  It  is  not  like  me,"  he  said.  "  Men  made  it,  and — it's  a  fire 
that  can  sink  into  ashes." 

An  expression  of  sudden  exaltation  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"And  God  made  you,"  she  said.  "And  put  into  you  the 
spark  that  is  eternal." 

And  now  again  she  thought,  she  dared,  she  loved  to  think  of 
the  cross  and  of  the  moment  when  he  would  see  it  in  the  tent 

"  And  God  made  you  love  me,"  she  said.     "  What  is  it  ? " 

Androvsky  had  moved  suddenly,  as  if  he  were  going  to  get  up 
from  the  wann  ground. 

"Did  you — f" 

"  No,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Go  on,  Domini.  Speak  to 
me." 

He  sat  still. 

A  sudden  longing  came  to  her  to  know  if  to-night  he  were 
feeling  as  she  was  the  sacredness  of  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Never  bad  they  spoken  intimately  of  religion  or  of  the  mysteries 
that  lie  beyond  and  around  human  life.  Once  or  twice,  when  she 
bad  been  about  to  open  her  heart  to  him,  to  let  him  understand 
her  deep  sense  of  the  things  unseen,  something  had  checked  her, 
something  in  him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  divined  her  intention  and 
bad  subtly  turned  her  from  it,  without  speech,  merely  by  the  force 
of  his  inward  determination  that  she  should  not  break  throi^h 
her  reserve,  fiut  to-night,  with  his  hand  on  hers  and  the  starry 
darkness  above  them,  with  the  waste  stretching  around  them,  and 
the  cool  air  that  was  like  the  breath  of  liberty  upon  their  faces, 
she  was  unconscious  of  any  seaet,  combative  force  in  bim.  It 
was  impossible  to  her  to  diink  there  could  be  any  combat,  how- 
ever inward,  however  subtle,  between  them.  Surely  if  it  were 
ever  permitted  to  two  natures  to  be  in  perfect  accord  theirs  were 
in  perfect  accord  to-nigbt. 

"  I  never  felt  the  presence  of  God  in  his  world  so  keenly  >s  I 
feel  it  to-night,"  she  went  on,  drawing  a  little  closer  to  him. 
*  Even  in  the  church  to-day  he  seemed  farther  sway  than  to-night. 
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Bat  somehow—H>ne  has  these  thoughts  without  knowing  why — I 
hare  always  helieved  that  the  farther  I  went  into  the  desert  the 
nearer  I  should  come  to  God." 

Androvslcy  moved  again.  The  clasp  of  his  hand  on  hen 
loosened,  but  he  did  not  take  his  hand  away. 

"Why  should — what  should  make  you  think  that?"  he  asked 
slowly. 

"Don't  you  know  what  the  Arabs  call  the  desert?" 

"Na    What  do  they  call  it?" 

"The  Garden  of  Allah." 

"  The  Garden  of  Allah  1 "  he  repeated. 

There  was  a  sound  like  fear  in  his  voice.  Even  her  great  joy 
did  not  prevent  her  from  noticing  it,  and  she  remembered,  with  a 
thrill  of  pain,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  she  had  first 
heard  the  Arabs'  name  for  the  desert. 

Could  it  be  that  this  man  she  loved  was  secretly  afraid  of 
something  in  the  desert,  some  influence,  some-~?  Her  thought 
stopped  short,  like  a  thing  confused. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  a  very  beautiful  name  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
an  almost  fierce  longing  to  be  reassured,  to  be  made  to  know 
that  he,  like  her,  loved  the  thought  that  God  was  specially  near 
to  those  who  travelled  in  this  land  of  solitude. 

"  Is  it  beautiful  ?  " 

"  To  me  it  is.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  in  the  desert  I  were 
specially  watched  over  and  protected,  even  as  if  I  were  specially 
loved  there." 

Suddenly  Androvsky  put  his  arm  round  her  and  strained  her 
to  him. 

"  By  me !  By  me  1 "  he  said.  "  Think  of  me  to-night,  only 
of  me,  as  I  think  only  of  you." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  were  jealous  even  of  her  thought  of  God,  as 
if  be  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the  very  intensity  of  her  love 
for  him  that  made  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  passion  of  the 
body,  connect  their  love  of  each  other  with  God's  love  of  them. 
In  her  heart  this  overpowering  human  love  which,  in  the  garden, 
when  first  she  realised  it  fully,  had  seemed  to  leave  no  room  in 
her  for  lore  of  God,  now  in  the  moment  when  it  was  close  to 
absolute  satisfaction  seemed  almost  to  be  one  with  her  love  of 
God.     Perhaps  no  man  could  understand  how,  in  a  good  wonoan, 
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the  two  streams  of  the  human  love  which  implies  the  intense 
desire  of  the  flesh,  and  the  mystical  love  which  is  absolutely 
purged  of  that  desire,  can  flow  the  one  into  the  other  and 
mingle  their  waters.  She  tried  to  think  that,  and  then  she 
ceased  to  try.  Everything  was  forgotten  as  his  arms  held  her 
fast  in  the  night,  everything  except  this  great  force  of.  human 
love  which  was  like  iron,  and  yet  soft  about  her,  which  was 
giving  and  wanting,  which  was  concentrated  upon  her  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else,  plunging  the  universe  in  darkness  and  setting 
her  in  light. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  me  to-night  but  you,"  be  said, 
crushing  her  in  his  arms.  "The  desert  is  your  garden.  To 
me  it  has  always  been  your  garden,  only  that,  put  here  for  you, 
and  for  me  because  you  love  me — but  for  me  only  because  of 
that." 

The  Arabs'  fire  was  rapidly  dying  down. 

"  When  it  goes  out,  when  it  goes  out !  "  Androvsky  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

His  breath  stirred  the  thick  tresses  of  her  hair. 

"  Let  us  watch  it  1 "  he  whispered. 

She  pressed  his  hand  but  did  not  reply.  She  could  not 
speak  any  more.  At  last  the  something  wild  and  lawless,  the 
something  that  was  more  than  passionate,  that  was  hot  and  even 
savage  in  her  nature,  had  risen  up  in  its  full  force  to  face  a 
similar  force  in  him,  which  insistently  caUed  it  and  which  it 
answered  without  shame. 

"It  is  dying,"  Androvsky  said.  "It  is  dying.  Look  how 
small  the  circle  of  the  flame  is,  how  the  darkness  is  creeping  up 
about  it  I    Domini — do  you  see  ?  " 

She  pressed  his  hand  again. 

"Do  you  long  for  the  darkness?"  he  asked.  "Do  you,' 
Domini?  The  desert  is  sending  it.  The  desert  is  sending  it  for 
you,  and  for  me  because  you  love  me." 

A  log  in  the  fire,  charred  by  the  flames,  broke  in  two.  Part 
of  it  fell  down  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  which  sent  up  a  long 
tongue  of  red  gold  flame. 

"That  is  like  us,"  he  said.  "Like  us  together  in  the 
darkness." 

She  felt  his  body  trembling,  as  if  the  vehemence  of  the  spirit 
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confined  within  it  shook  it.  Id  the  night  the  breeze  slightly 
increased,  making  the  flame  of  the  lamp  hehind  them  in  the 
tent  fiickef.  And  the  bieeze  was  like  a  message,  brought  to 
them  from  the  desert  by  some  envoy  in  the  d&Tkness,  telling 
them  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  wonderful  gift  of  freedom  with 
each  other,  hut  to  take  it  open-banded,  open-hearted,  with  the 
great  courage  of  joy. 

"  Domini,  did  you  feel  that  gust  of  the  wind  ?  It  carried 
away  a  cloud  of  sparks  from  the  fire  and  brought  them  a  little 
way  towards  us.  Did  you  see  ?  Fire  wandering  on  the  wind 
through  the  night  calling  to  the  fire  that  is  in  us.  Wasn't  it 
beautiful  ?  Everything  is  beautiful  to-night  There  were  never 
such  stars  before." 

She  looked  up  at  them.  Often  she  bad  watched  the  stars, 
and  known  the  vague  longings,  the  almost  terrible  aspirations 
they  wake  in  their  watchers.  But  to  her  also  they  looked 
different  to-night,  nearer  to  the  earth,  she  thought,  brighter,  more 
living  than  ever  before.  Like  strange  tendernesses  made  visible, 
peopling  the  night  with  an  unconquerable  sympathy.  The  vast 
firmament  was  surely  intent  upon  their  happiness.  Again  the 
breeze  came  to  them  across  the  waste,  cool  and  breathing  of  the 
dryness  of  the  sands.  Not  far  away  a  jackal  laughed.  After  a 
pause  it  was  answered  by  another  jackel  at  a  distance.  The 
voices  of  these  desert  beasts  brought  home  to  Domini  with  an 
intimacy  not  felt  by  her  before  the  exquisite  remoteness  of  their 
situation,  and  the  shrill,  discordant  noise,  rising  and  falling  with 
a  sort  of  melancholy  and  sneering  mirth,  mingled  with  bitterness, 
was  like  a  delicate  music  in  her  ears. 

"  Hark ! "  Androvsky  whispered. 

The  first  jackal  kughed  once  more,  was  answered  again.  A 
third  beast,  evidently  much  farther  off,  lifted  up  a  faint  voice  like 
a  dismal  echo.    Then  there  was  silence. 

"  You  loved  that,  Domini.  It  was  like  the  calling  of  freedom 
to  you — and  to  me.  We've  found  freedom;  we've  found  iL 
Let  us  feel  it.  Let  us  take  hold  of  it.  It  is  the  only  thing,  the 
only  thing.     But  you  can't  know  that  as  I  do,  Domini." 

Again  she  was  conscious  that  bis  intensity  surpassed  hers,  and 
the  consciousness,  instead  of  saddening  or  vexing,  made  her  thrill 
with  joy. 
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"  I  am  maddened  by  this  freedom,"  he  said ;  "  maddened  by 
it,  Dommi.     I  can't  help — I  can't — " 

He  laid  his  lips  upon  hers  in  a  desperate  caress  that  almost 
suSbcated  her.  Then  he  took  his  lips  away  from  her  lips  and 
kissed  her  throat,  holding  her  head  back  against  his  shoulder. 
She  shut  her  eyes.  He  was  indeed  teaching  her  to  forget.  Even 
the  memory  of  the  day  in  the  garden  when  she  heard  the  church 
bell  chime  and  the  sound  of  Larbi's  flute  went  from  her.  She 
remembered  nothing  any  more.  The  past  was  lost  or  laid  in 
sleep  by  the  spell  of  sensation.  Her  nature  galloped  like  an 
Arab  horse  across  the  sands  towards  the  sun,  towards  the  fire 
that  sheds  warmth  afar  but  that  devours  all  that  draws  near  to  iL 
At  that  moment  she  connected  Androvsky  with  the  tremendous 
fires  eternally  blazing  in  the  sun.  She  had  a  desire  that  be 
should  hurt  her  in  the  passionate  intensity  of  bis  love  for  her. 
Her  nature,  which  till  now  bad  been  ever  ready  to  spring  into 
hostility  at  an  accidental  touch,  which  had  shrunk  instinctively 
from  physical  contact  with  other  human  beings,  melted,  was 
utterly  transformed.  She  felt  that  she  was  now  the  opposite  of  all 
that  she  had  been — more  woman  than  any  other  woman  who 
bad  ever  Uved.  What  had  been  an  almost  cold  strength  in 
her  went  to  increase  the  completeness  of  this  yielding  to  one 
stronger  than  herself.  What  bad  seemed  boyish  and  almost 
hard  in  her  died  away  utterly  under  the  embrace  of  this  fierce 
manhood. 

"  Domini,"  be  spoke,  whispering  white  be  kissed  her, 
*'  Domini,  the  fire's  gone  out.     It's  dark." 

He  lifted  her  a  little  in  his  arms,  still  kissmg  her. 

"  Domini,  it's  dark,  it's  dark." 

He  lifted  her  more.  She  stood  up,  with  his  arms  about 
her,  looking  towards  where  the  fire  had  been.  She  put  hei 
hands  against  his  face  and  softly  pressed  it  back  from  berS) 
but  with  a  touch  that  was  a  caress.  He  yielded  to  her  at 
once. 

"  Look  I "  he  said.  "  Do  you  love  the  darkness  ?  Tell  me — 
tell  me  that  you  love  it." 

She  let  ber  hand  glide  over  bis  cheek  in  answer. 

"  Look  at  it  Love  it.  All  the  desert  is  in  it,  and  our  love 
in  the  desert     Let  us  stay  in  the  desert,  let  us  stay  in  it  for  ever 
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— for  ever-  It  is  your  garden — jrours.  It  has  brought  us  every- 
thii^,  Domini." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  again  and  again  over  his 
cheek  tingeringly.    Then,  abruptly,  be  dropped  it. 

"  Come ! "  he  said.     "  Domini." 

And  he  drew  her  in  through  the  tent  door  almost  violently. 

A  stronger  gust  of  the  night  wind  followed  them.  Androvsky 
took  bis  arms  slowly  from  Domini  and  turned  to  let  down  the 
flap  of  the  tent.  While  he  was  doing  this  she  stood  quite  still. 
The  flame  of  the  lamp  flickered,  throwing  its  light  now  here,  now 
there,  uneasily.  She  saw  the  cross  lit  up  for  an  instant  and  the 
white  bed  beneath  it.  The  wind  stirred  her  dark  hair  and  was 
cold  about  her  neck.  But  the  warmth  there  met  and  defied  it. 
In  that  brief  moment,  while  Androvsky  was  fastening  the  tent, 
she  seemed  to  live  through  centuries  of  intense  and  complicated 
emotion.  When  the  light  flickered  over  the  cross  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  spend  her  life  in  passionate  adoration  at  its  foot ;  but 
when  she  did  not  see  it,  and  the  wind,  coming  in  from  the  desert 
through  the  tent  door,  where  she  heard  the  movement  of  Androv- 
sky, stirred  in  her  hair,  she  felt  reckless,  wayward,  savage — and 
something  more.  A  cry  rose  in  her  that  was  like  the  cry  of  a 
stranger,  who  yet  was  of  her  and  in  her,  and  from  whom  she 
would  not  part. 

Again  the  lamp  flame  flickered  upon  the  cross.  Quickly, 
while  she  saw  the  cross  plainly,  she  went  forward  to  the  bed 
and  fell  on  her  knees  by  it,  bending  down  her  face  upon  its 
whiteness. 

When  Androvsky  had  fastened  the  tent  door  he  turned  round 
and  saw  her  kneeling.  He  stood  quite  still  as  if  petrified,  staring 
at  her.  Then,  as  the  flame,  now  sheltered  from  the  wind,  burned 
steadily,  he  saw  the  cross.  He  started  as  if  someone  had  struck 
him,  hesitated,  then,  with  a  look  of  fierce  and  concentrated  resolu- 
tion on  his  face,  went  swiftly  to  the  cross  and  pulled  it  from  the 
canvas  roughly.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  for  an  instant,  then  moved 
to  the  tent  dooT  and  stooped  to  unfasten  the  cords  that  held  it  to 
the  pegs,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  throwing  the  cross  out 
into  the  night.  But  he  did  not  unfasten  the  cords.  Something — 
some  sudden  change  of  feeling,  some  secret  and  powerful  reluct- 
ance— checked  him.      He  thrust   the    cross   into  bis   pocket 
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Then,  returning  to  where  Domini  was  kneeling,  he  put  his  aims 
round  ber  and  drew  hei  to  her  feet. 

She  did  not  resist  him.  Still  holding  her  in  his  arms  he 
blew  out  the  lamp. 

XIX 

The  Arabs  have  a  saying,  "In  the  desert  one  forgets  every- 
thing, one  remembers  nothing  any  more." 

To  Domini  it  sometimes  seemed  the  truest  of  all  the  true  and 
beautiful  sayings  of  the  East.  Only  three  weeks  bad  passed 
away  since  the  first  halt  at  Arba,  yet  already  her  life  at  Beni- 
Mora  was  faint  in  her  mind  as  the  dream  of  a  distant  past. 
Taken  by  the  vast  solitudes,  journeying  without  definite  aim  from 
one  oasis  to  another  through  empty  regions  bathed  in  eternal 
sunshine,  camping  often  in  the  midst  of  the  sand  by  one  of  the 
weils  sunk  for  the  nomads  by  the  French  engineers,  strengthened 
perpetually,  yet  perpetually  soothed,  by  airs  that  were  soft  and 
cool,  as  if  mingled  of  silk  and  snow,  they  lived  surely  in  a  desert 
dream  with  only  a  dream  behind  them.  They  had  become  as 
one  with  the  nomads,  whose  home  is  the  moving  tent,  whose 
hearthstone  is  the  yellow  sand  of  the  dunes,  whose  God  is  liberty. 

Domini  loved  this  life  with  a.  love  which  had  already  become 
a  passion.  All  that  she  had  imagined  that  the  desert  might  be  to 
ber  she  found  that  it  was.  In  its  so-called  monotony  she  dis- 
covered eternal  interest.  Of  old  sbe  had  thought  the  sea  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  Nature.  In  the  desert  she  seemed  to 
possess  the  sea  with  something  added  to  it,  a  calm,  a  completeness, 
a  mystical  tenderness,  a  passionate  serenity.  She  thought  of  the 
sea  as  a  soul  striving  to  fulfil  its  noblest  aspirations,  to  be  the 
splendid  thing  it  knew  bow  to  dream  of.  But  she  thought  of  the 
desert  as  a  soul  that  need  strive  no  more,  having  attained.  And 
she,  like  the  Arabs,  called  it  always  in  her  heart  the  Garden  of 
Allah.  For  in  this  wonderful  calm,  bright  as  the  child's  idea  of 
heaven,  dear  as  a  crystal  with  a  sunbeam  caught  in  it,  silent  as 
a  prayer  that  will  be  answered  silently,  God  seemed  to  draw  very 
near  to  his  wandering  children.  In  the  desert  was  the  still,  small 
voice,  and  the  still,  small  voice  was  the  Lord. 

Often  at  dawn  or  sundown,  when,  perhaps  in  the  disUnce  of 
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the  sands,  or  near  at  hand  beneath  the  shade  of  the  palms  of 
some  oasis  by  a  waterspring,  she  watched  the  desert  men  in  their 
patched  rags,  with  their  lean,  bronied  faces  and  eagle  e^s  turned 
towards  Mecca,  bowing  their  heads  in  prayer  to  the  soil  that  the 
sun  made  hot,  she  remembered  Count  Anteoni's  words,  "  I  like 
to  sec  men  praying  in  the  desert,"  and  she  understood  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul  why.  For  the  life  of  the  desert  was  the  most 
perfect  liberty  that  could  be  found  on  earth,  and  to  see  men  thus 
worshipping  in  liberty  set  before  her  a  vision  of  free  will  upon 
the  heights.  When  she  thought  of  the  world  she  had  known  and 
left,  of  the  men  who  would  always  live  in  it  and  know  no  other 
world,  she  was  saddened  for  a  moment  Could  she  ever  find  else- 
trtiere  such  joy  as  she  had  found  in  the  simple  and  unfettered  life 
of  the  wastes  f  Could  she  ever  exchange  this  life  for  another  life, 
even  with  Androvsky? 

One  day  she  spoke  to  him  of  her  intense  joy  in  the  wandering 
fate,  and  the  pain  that  came  to  her  whenever  she  thought  of 
exchanging  it  for  a  life  of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  fixed  groups 
of  men. 

They  had  halted  for  the  noonday  rest  at  a  place  called  Sidi- 
Hamdane,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  going  to  ride  on  to  a  Bordj 
called  Mogar,  where  they  meant  to  stay  two  or  three  days,  as 
Batouch  had  told  them  it  was  a  good  halting-place,  and  neat  to 
haunts  of  the  gazelle.  The  tents  had  already  gone  forward,  and 
Domini  and  Androvsky  were  lying  upon  a  rug  spread  on  the  sand, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  grey  wall  of  a  traveller's  house  beside  a  well. 
Behind  them  their  horses  were  tethered  to  an  iron  ring  in  the 
wall.  Batouch  and  Ali  were  in  the  court  of  the  house,  talking  to 
the  Arab  guardian  who  dwelt  there,  but  their  voices  were  not 
audible  by  the  well,  and  absolute  silence  reigned,  the  intense  yet 
light  silence  that  is  in  the  desert  at  noontide,  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  zenith,  when  the  nomad  sleeps  under  his  low-pitched  tent, 
and  the  gardeners  in  the  oases  cease  even  from  pretending  to  work 
among  the  palms.  From  before  the  well  the  ground  sank  to  a 
plain  of  pale  grey  sand,  which  stretched  away  to  a  village  hard  in 
aspect,  as  if  carved  out  of  bronze  and  all  in  one  piece.  In  the 
centre  of  it  rose  a  mosque  with  a  minaret  and  a  number  of 
cupolas,  faintly  gilded  and  shining  modestly  under  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  village  the  ground  was  white  with  saltpetre, 
which  resembled  a  covering  of  new  fallen  snow.  To  right  and 
left  of  it  were  isolated  groups  of  palms  growing  in  threes  and  fours, 
like  trees  that  had  formed  themselves  into  cliques  and  set  careful 
barriers  of  sand  between  themselves  and  theii  despised  brethren. 
Here  and  there  on  the  grey  sand  dark  patches  showed  where 
DOmads  had  pitched  their  tents.  But  there  was  no  movement  of 
human  life.  No  camels  were  visible.  No  guard  dogs  barked. 
The  noon  held  all  things  in  its  golden  grip. 

"  Boris  I "  Domini  said,  brei^i^  a  long  silence. 

"  Yes,  Domini  ?  " 

He  turned  towards  her  on  the  rug,  stretching  his  long,  thin 
body  lazily  as  if  in  supreme  physical  contentment. 

"  You  know  that  saying  of  the  Arabs  about  forgetting  every- 
thing in  the  desert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Domini,  I  know  it." 

"How  long  shall  we  stay  in  this  world  of  forgetfulness ? " 

He  lifted  himself  up  on  his  elbow  quickly,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  hers. 

"  How  long ! " 

"Yes." 

"  But — do  you  wish  to  leave  it  ?    Are  you  tired  of  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  note  of  sharp  anxiety  in  bis  voice. 

"  I  don't  answer  such  a  question,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 

"  Ah,  then,  why  do  you  try  to  frighten  me  i " 

She  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"  How  burnt  you  are  I "  she  said.  "  You  are  like  an  Arab  of 
the  South." 

"Let  me  become  more  like  one.    There's  health  here." 

"And  peace,  perfect  peace." 

He  said  nothing.     He  was  looking  down  now  at  the  sand. 

She  laid  her  lips  on  his  warm  brown  hand. 

"There's  all  I  want  here,"  she  added. 

"  Let  us  stay  here-" 

"  But  some  day  we  must  go  back,  mustn't  we  ?  " 

"Whyi*" 

"  Can  anything  be  lifelong — even  our  honeymoon  ?  " 

■  ■  Suppose  we  choose  that  it  shall  be  7 " 

"Can  we  choose  such  a  thing?    Is  anybody  allowed  to 
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choose  to  live  always  quite  happily  without  duties?  Sometimes 
I  wonder.  I  love  this  wandering  life  so  much,  I  am  so  happy  in 
it,  that  I  sometimes  think  it  cannot  last  much  longer." 

He  began  to  sift  the  sand  through  his  fingers  swiftly. 

"  Duties  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes.  Oughtn't  we  to  do  something  presently,  something 
besides  being  happy?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Domini  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know,  I  don't  know.    You  tell  me." 

There  was  an  urging  sound  in  her  voice,  as  if  she  wanted, 
almost  demanded,  something  of  him. 

"  You  mean  that  a  man  must  do  some  work  in  his  life  if  he  is 
to  keep  himself  a  man,"  he  said,  not  as  if  he  were  asking  a 
question. 

He  spoke  reluctantly  but  finnly. 

"  You  know,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life, 
bard  like  a  labourer." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said. 

She  stroked  his  hand,  that  was  worn  and  rough,  and  spoke 
eloquently  of  manual  toil  it  had  accomplished  in  the  past 

"I  know.  Before  we  were  married,  that  day  when  we  sat  in 
the  garden,  you  told  me  your  life  and  I  told  you  mine,  How 
difTerent  they  have  been ! " 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  watched  the  smoke  curling  up  into  the 
gold  of  the  sunlit  atmosphere. 

"Minein  the  midst  of  the  world  and  yours  so  far  away  from  it. 
I  often  imagine  that  little  place,  El  Kreir,  the  garden,  your 
mother,  your  twin-brother  Constantine,  that  one-eyed  Arab  ser- 
vant— what  was  his  name  ?  " 

"  El  Maqui." 

"  Yes,  El  Maqui,  who  taught  you  to  play  Cora  and  to  sing 
Arab  songs,  and  to  eat  cous-cous  with  your  fingers.  I  can 
almost  see  Father  Andr^  from  whom  you  learnt  to  love  the 
Classics,  and  who  talked  to  you  of  philosophy.  He's  dead  too, 
isn't  be,  like  your  mother  7  " 

"I  don't  know  whether  P^  Andr6  is  dead.  I  have  lost 
sight  of  him,"  Androvsky  said. 

He  still  looked  steadily  at  the  rings  of  smoke  curling  up  into  the 
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golden  air.  There  was  in  his  voice  a  sound  of  embanassment 
She  guessed  that  it  came  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pain  he 
must  have  caused  the  good  priest  who  bad  loved  him  when  be 
ceased  from  practising  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  Even  to  her  he  never  spoke  frankly  on  religious  subjects, 
but  she  knew  that  he  had  been  baptised  a  Catholic  and  been 
educated  for  a  time  by  priests.  She  knew,  too,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  practising  Catholic,  and  that,  for  some  reason,  be 
dreaded  any  intimacy  with  priests.  He  never  spoke  against 
them.  He  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  of  them  to  her.  But  she 
remembered  bis  words  in  the  garden,  "  I  do  not  care  for  priests." 
She  remembered,  too,  his  action  in  the  tunnel  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Beni-Mura.  And  the  reticence  that  they  both  preserved 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  its  reason,  were  the  only  causes  of 
regret  in  this  desert  dream  of  hers.  Even  this  regret,  too,  often 
faded  in  hope.  For  in  the  desert,  the  Garden  of  Allah,  she  bad 
it  borne  in  upon  her  that  Androvsky  would  discover  what  he 
must  surely  secretly  be  seeking — the  truth  that  each  man 
must  find  for  himself,  truth  for  him  of  the  eventual  existence 
in  which  the  mysteries  of  this  present  existence  will  be  made 
plain,  and  of  the  Power  that  has  fashioned  all  things. 

And  she  was  able  to  ht^e  in  silence,  as  women  do  for  the 
men  they  love. 

"  Don't  think  I  do  not  realise  that  you  have  worked,"  she 
went  on  after  a  pause.  "  You  told  me  how  you  always  cultivated 
the  land  yourself,  even  when  you  were  Still  a  boy,  that  you 
directed  the  Spanish  labourers  in  the  vineyards,  that — you  have 
earned  a  long  holiday.     But  should  it  last  for  ever  ?  " 

"You  are  right.  Well,  let  us  take  an  oasis;  let  us  become 
palm  gardeners  like  that  Frenchman  at  Meskoutine." 

"  And  build  ourselves  an  African  house,  white,  with  a  terrace 
roof." 

"  And  sell  our  dates.  We  can  give  employment  to  the  Arabs. 
We  can  choose  the  poorest.  We  can  improve  their  lives.  After 
all,  if  we  owe  a  debt  to  anyone  it  is  to  them,  to  the  desert.  Let 
us  pay  our  debt  to  the  desert  men  and  live  in  the  desert." 

"  It  would  be  an  ideal  life,"  she  said  with  her  eyes  shining  on  his. 

"  And  a  possible  life.  Let  us  live  it  I  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  desert.    Where  should  we  go?" 
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"  Where  should  we  go ! "  she  repeated. 

She  was  still  looking  at  him,  but  now  the  expression  of 
her  eyes  had  quite  changed.  They  bad  become  grave,  and 
examined  him  seriously  with  a  sort  ot  deep  inquiry.  He  sat 
up  on  the  Arab  rug,  leaning  his  back  against  the  wall  of  the 
travellers'  house. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that,  Domini  ? "  he  asked  with 
a  sudden  stirring  of  something  that  was  like  uneasiness. 

"II  I  was  wondering  what  you  would  like,  what  other  life 
would  suit  you." 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  quickly.     "  Yes  ?  " 

"  It's  very  strange,  Boris,  but  I  cannot  connect  you  with  any- 
thing but  the  desert,  or  see  you  anywhere  but  in  the  desert.  I 
cannot  even  imagine  you  among  your  vines  in  Tunisia." 

"They  were  not  altogether  mine,"  he  corrected,  still  with  a 
certain  excitement  which  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  repress. 
"  I — I  had  the  right,  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  land." 

"  Well,  however  it  was,  you  were  always  at  work ;  you  were 
responsible,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  can't  Bee  you  even  in  the  vineyards  or  the  wheat-fields. 
Isn't  it  strange  P" 

She  was  always  looking  at  him  with  the  same  deep  and  wholly 
unself-conscious  inquiry. 

"And  as  to  London,  Paris — " 

Suddenly  she  burst  into  a  little  laugh  and  her  gravity 
-vanished. 

"  I  think  you  would  hate  them,"  she  said.  "  And  they — they 
wouldn't  like  you  because  they  wouldn't  understand  you." 

"  Let  us  buy  our  oasis,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  Build  our  African 
house,  sell  our  dates  and  remain  in  the  desert.  I  hear  Batouch. 
It  must  be  time  to  ride  on  to  MogAT.    Batouch  I    Batouch !" 

Batouch  came  from  the  courtyard  of  the  house  wiping  the 
remains  of  a  cous-cous  from  his  languid  lips. 

"  Untie  the  horses,"  said  Androvsky. 

"  But,  Monsieur,  it  is  still  too  hot  to  travel.  Look  I  No  one 
is  stirring.     All  the  village  is  asleep." 

He  waved  his  enormous  band,  with  henna-tinted  nails,  towards 
the  distant  town,  carved  surely  out  of  one  huge  piece  of  bronze. 
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"Uade  the  horses.  There  are  gueUe  in  the  plain  near 
Mogar.     Didn't  you  tell  me?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  but — " 

"  We'll  get  there  early  and  go  out  after  them  at  sunset.  Now, 
Domini." 

They  lode  away  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  noon  towards  the 
south-west  across  the  Tast  plains  of  grey  sand,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  Batoucb  and  Ali. 

"  Monsieur  is  mad  to  start  in  the  noon,"  grumbled  Batouch. 
"  But  Monsieur  is  not  like  Madame.  He  may  live  in  the  desert 
till  be  is  old  and  his  hair  is  grey  as  the  sand,  but  he  will  never 
be  an  Arab  in  his  heart." 

"Why,  Batouch-ben-Brahim  7 " 

"  He  cannot  rest.  To  Madame  the  desert  gives  its  calm,  but 
to  Monsieur — "  He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  In  front 
Domini  and  AndroTsky  had  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop.  The 
sand  flew  up  in  a  thin  cloud  around  them. 

"Nom  d'un  cbien!"  said  Batouch,  who,  in  unpoetical 
moments,  occasionally  indulged  in  the  expletives  of  the  French 
infidels  who  were  his  country's  rulers.  "What  is  there  in  the 
mind  of  Monsieur  which  makes  him  ride  as  if  he  fled  from  an 
enemy  ?  " 

"I  know  not,  but  he  goes  like  a  hare  before  the  sloughi, 
Batoucb-ben-Biabim,"  answered  Ali,  gravely. 

Then  they  sent  their  horses  on  in  chase  of  the  cloud  of  sand 
towards  the  south-west. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  camp  at  Mogai. 

As  they  rode  in  slowly,  for  their  horses  were  tired  and  stream- 
ing with  heat  after  their  long  canter  across  the  sands,  both 
Domini  and  Androvsky  were  struck  by  the  novelty  of  this  halting- 
place,  which  was  quite  unlike  anything  they  had  yet  seen.  The 
ground  rose  gently  but  continuously  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  saw  in  the  distance  the  pitched  tents  with  the  dark 
forms  of  the  camels  and  mules.  Here  they  were  out  of  the  sands, 
and  upon  hard,  sterile  soil  covered  with  small  stones  embedded 
in  the  earth.  Beyond  the  tents  they  could  see  nothing  but  the 
sky,  which  was  now  covered  with  small,  ribbed  grey  clouds,  sad- 
coloured  and  autumnal,  and  a  lonely  tower  built  of  stone,  which 
rose  from  the  waste  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tents  to 
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the  cut  Although  they  could  see  so  little,  however,  they  were 
impressed  with  a  sensation  that  they  were  on  the  edge  of  some 
vast  vision,  of  some  grandiose  effect  of  Nsture,  that  would  bring 
to  them  a  new  and  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  desert.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  sight  of  the  distant  tower  pointing  to  the  grey  clouds 
that  stirred  in  them  this  almost  excited  feeling  of  expectation. 

"It  is  like  a  watch-tower,"  Dombi-said,  pointing  with  bei 
whip.  "But  who  could  live  in  such  a  place,  far  from  any 
oasis?" 

"And  what  can  it  overlook?"  said  Androvsky.  "This  is  the 
nearest  horizon  line  we  have  seen  since  we  came  into  the  desert." 

"Yes,  but — " 

She  glanced  at  him  as  they  pnt  their  horses  into  a  gentle 
canter.    Then  she  added, — 

"  You,  too,  feel  that  we  are  coming  to  something  tremendous, 
don't  you  ?  " 

Her  horse  whinneyed  shrilly.  Domini  stroked  its  foam- 
flecked  neck  with  her  hand. 

"Abou  is  OS  full  of  anticipation  as  we  are,"  she  said. 
Androvsky  was  looking  towards  the  tower. 

"That  was  built  for  French  soldiers,"  he  said.  A  moment 
afterwards  he  added,— 

"  i  wonder  why  Batouch  chose  this  place  for  us  to  camp  in." 
There  was  a  faint  sound  of  irritation  in  bis  voice. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  know  in  a  minute,"  Domini  answered. 
They  cantered  on.  Their  horses'  hoofe  rang  with  a  hard  sound 
on  the  stony  ground. 

"It's  inhospitable  here,"  Androvsky  said.  She  looked  at 
him  in  surprise. 

"  I  don't  remember  your  taking  a  dislike  to  any  halting-place 
before,"  she  said.     "What's  the  matter,  Boris?" 

He  smiled  at  her,  but  almost  immediately  his  face  was  clouded 
by  the  shadow  of  a  gloom  that  seemed  to  respond  to  the  gloom 
of  the  sky.     And  he  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  the  tower. 

"I  like  a  far  horizon,"  he  answered.  "And  there's  no  sun 
to-day." 

"  I  suppose  even  in  the  desert  we  cannot  have  it  always,"  she 
said.  And  in  her  voice,  too,  there  was  a  touch  of  melancholy,  as 
if  she  bad  caught  bis  mood.    A  minute  later  she  added, — 
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"  I  reel  exactly  as  if  I  were  on  a  hill  top  and  were  coming  to 
a  view  of  the  sea." 

Almost  as  she  spoke  they  cantered  in  among  the  tents  of  the 
attendants,  and  reined  in  their  horses  at  the  edge  of  a  slope  that 
was  almost  a  precipice.     Then  they  sat  still  in  their  saddles,  gazing. 

They  had  been  living  for  weeks  in  the  midst  of  vastness,  and 
had  become  accustomad  to  see  stretched  out  around  them 
immense  tracts  of  land  melting  away  into  far  blue  distances,  but 
this  view  from  Mogar  made  them  catch  their  breath  and  stirred 
their  pulses. 

It  was  gigantic  There  was  even  something  unnatural  in  its 
appearance  of  immensity,  as  if  it  were,  perhaps,  deceptive,  and 
existed  in  their  vision  of  it  only.  So,  surely,  might  look  a  phun 
to  one  who  had  taken  hashish,  which  enlarges,  makes  roonstroug 
and  threateningly  terrific  Domini  had  a  feeling  that  no  human 
eyes  could  really  see  such  in&nite  tracts  of  land  and  water  as  those 
tite  seemed  to  be  seeing  at  this  moment.  For  there  was  water 
here,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  Infinite  expanses  of  sea  met 
infinite  plains  of  snow.  Or  so  it  seemed  to  both  of  them.  And 
the  sea  was  grey  and  calm  as  a  winter  sea  breathing  its  plaint 
along  a  winter  land.  From  it,  here  and  there,  rose  islets  whose 
low  cliffs  were  a  deep  red  like  the  red  of  sandstone,  a  sad  colour 
that  suggests  tragedy,  islets  that  looked  desolate,  and  as  if  no  life 
had  ever  been  upon  them,  or  could  be.  Back  from  the  snowy 
plains  stretched  sand  dunes  of  the  palest  primrose  colour,  sand 
dunes  innumerable,  myriads  and  myriads  of  them,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, rising  and  falling,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  grey  distance  of 
this  silent  world.  In  the  for^ound,  at  their  horses'  feet,  wound 
from  the  hilt  summit  a  broad  track  faintly  marked  in  the  deep 
sand,  and  fianked  by  huge  dunes  shaped,  by  the  action  of  the 
winds,  into  grotesque  semblances  of  monsters,  leviathans,  beasts 
with  prodigious  humps,  sphinxes,  whales.  This  track  was 
presently  lost  in  the  blanched  plains.  Far  away,  immeasurably 
far,  sea  and  snow  blended  and  faded  into  the  cloudy  grey.  Above 
the  near  dunes  two  desert  eagles  were  slowly  wheeling  in  a  weary 
flight,  occasionally  sinking  towards  the  sand,  then  rising  again 
towards  the  clouds.  And  the  track  was  strewn  with  the  bleached 
bones  of  camels  that  had  perished,  or  that  had  been  slaughtered, 
on  some  long  desert  march. 
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To  the  left  of  them  the  solitary  tower  commanded  this  terrific 
vision  of  desolation,  seemed  to  watch  it  steadily,  yet  furtively, 
with  its  tiny  loophole  eyes. 

"We  have  come  into  winter,"  Domini  murmured. 

She  looked  at  the  white  of  the  camels'  bones,  of  the  plains, 
at  the  grey  white  of  the  sky,  at  the  yellow  pallor  of  the  dunes. 

"  How  wonderful  1     How  terrible ! "  she  said. 

She  drew  her  horse  to  one  side,  a  little  nearer  to  Andiovsky's. 

"  Does  the  Russian  in  you  greet  this  land  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

He  did  not  reply.  He  seemed  to  be  held  in  thrall  by  the  sad 
immensity  before  them. 

"  I  realise  here  what  it  must  be  to  die  in  the  desert,  to  be 
killed  by  it — by  hunger,  by  thirst  in  it,"  she  said  presently,  speak 
ing  as  if  to  herself,  and  looking  out  over  the  mirage  sea,  the 
mirage  snow.  "This  is  the  first  time  I  hare  really  felt  the  terror 
of  the  desert." 

Her  horse  drooped  its  bead  till  its  nose  nearly  touched  the 
earth,  and  shook  itself  in  a  long  shiver.  She  shivered  too,  as  if 
constrained  to  echo  an  animal's  distress. 

"  Things  have  died  here,"  Androvsky  said,  speaking  at  last  in 
a  low  voice  and  pointing  with  bis  long-lashed  whip  towards  the 
camels'  skeletons.     "  Come,  Domini,  the  horses  are  tired." 

He  cast  another  glance  at  the  tower,  and  they  dismounted  by 
their  tent,  which  was  pitched  at  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  slope 
that  sank  down  to  the  beast-like  shapes  of  the  near  dunes. 

An  hour  later  Domini  said  to  Androvsky,' — 

"  You  won't  go  after  gazelle  this  evening  surely  ?  " 

They  had  been  having  coffee  in  the  tent  and  had  just 
finished.  Andruvsky  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  tent 
door.  The  grey  of  the  sky  was  pierced  by  a  gleaming  shaft  from 
the  sun. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  ?  "  he  said,  turning  towards  her  after  a 
glance  to  the  desert. 

"No,  but  aren't  you  tired?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  couldn't  ride,  and  now  I  can  ride.  I  couldn't  shoot,  and 
I'm  just  beginning — " 

"Go,"  she  said  quickly.  "Besides,  we  want  gazelle  for 
dinner,  Batouch  says,  though  I  don't  suppose  we  should  starve 
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without  it."  She  came  to  the  tent  door  and  stood  beside  him, 
and  be  put  his  arm  round  her. 

"  If  I  were  alone  here,  Boris, "  she  said,  leaning  against  hii 
shoulder,  "  I  believe  I  should  feel  horribly  sad  to-d^y." 

"SbaUIstay?" 

He  pressed  her  against  him. 

"No.  I  shall  know  you  are  coming  back.  Oh,  how  extra- 
ordinary it  is  to  think  we  lired  so  many  years  without  knowing 
of  each  other's  existence,  that  we  lived  alone.  Were  you  ever 
happy?" 

He  hesitated  before  he  replied. 

"I  sometimes  thought  I  was." 

"But  do  you  think  now  you  ever  really  were?" 

"  I  don't  know — perhaps  in  a  lonely  sort  of  way." 

"  You  can  never  be  happy  in  that  way  now  ?  " 

He  said  nothing,  but,  after  a  moment,  he  kissed  her  long  and 
hard,  and  as  if  he  wanted  to  draw  her  being  into  his  through  the 
door  of  bis  lips. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  releasing  her.  "  I  shall  be  back  direcdj 
after  sundown." 

"  Yes.  Don't  wait  for  the  dark  down  there.  If  you  were  lost 
in  the  dunes  I " 

She  pointed  to  the  distant  sand  hilb  rising  and  &liing 
monotonously  to  the  horizon. 

"  If  you  are  not  back  in  good  time,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  stand 
by  the  tower  and  wave  a  brand  from  the  fire." 

"Why  by  the  tower?" 

"  The  ground  is  highest  by  the  tower." 

She  watched  him  ride  away  on  a  mule,  with  two  Arabs  carry- 
ing guns.  They  went  towards  the  plains  of  saltpetre  that  looked 
like  snow  beside  the  sea  that  was  only  a  mirage.  Then  she 
turned  back  into  the  tent,  took  up  a  volume  of  Fromentin's,  and 
sat  down  in  a  folding-chair  at  the  tent  door.  She  read  a  liule, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  read  with  the  mirage  beneath  her.  Per- 
petually her  eyes  were  attracted  from  the  book  to  its  mystery 
and  plaintive  sadness,  that  was  like  the  sadness  of  something 
unearthly,  of  a  spirit  that  did  not  move  but  that  suffered.  She  did 
not  put  away  the  book,  but  presently  she  laid  it  down  on  hei 
knees,  open,  and  sat  gazing.     Androvsky  had  disappeared  with 
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the  Arabs  into  some  fold  of  the  sands.  The  Bun-ray  had 
vanished  with  bim.  Without  Androvsky  and  the  snn — she 
still  connected  them  together,  and  knew  she  would  for  ever — 
the  melancholy  of  this  desert  scene  was  increased  for  her  till 
it  became  oppressive  and  lay  upon  her  like  a  heavy  weight  She 
was  not  a  womaa  inclined  to  any  morbid  imaginings.  Indeed, 
all  that  was  morbid  ronsed  in  her  an  instinctive  disgust.  But 
the  sudden  greyness  of  the  weather,  coming  after  weeks  of  ardent 
sunshine,  and  combined  with  the  fantastic  desolation  of  the 
landscape,  which  was  half  real  and  half  unreal,  turned  her  for 
the  moment  towards  a  dreariness  of  spirit  that  was  rare  in  her. 

She  realised  suddenly,  as  she  looked  and  did  not  see 
Andtovsky  even  as  a  black  and  moving  speck  upon  the  plain, 
what  the  desert  would  seem  to  her  without  him,  even  in  snnshine, 
the  awfulness  of  the  desolation  of  it,  the  horror  of  its  distances. 
And,  realising  this,  she  also  realised  the  uncertainty  of  the  human 
life  in  connection  with  any  other  human  life.  To  be  dependent 
on  another  is  to  double  the  sum  of  the  tenors  of  uncertainty. 
She  had  done  that. 

If  the  immeasurable  sands  took  Androvsky  and  never  gave 
him  back  to  her  1    What  would  she  do  ? 

She  gazed  at  the  mirage  sea  with  its  dim  red  islands,  and  at 
the  sad  white  plains  along  its  edge. 

Winter — she  would  be  plunged  in  eternal  winter.  And  each 
human  life  hangs  on  a  thread.  All  deep  love,  all  consuming 
passion,  holds  a  great  fear  within  the  circle  of  a  great  glory. 
To-day  the  fear  within  the  circle  of  her  glory  seemed  to  grow. 
But  she  suddenly  realised  that  she  onght  to  dominate  it,  to 
confine  it — as  it  were — to  its  original  and  permanent  pro- 
portions. 

She  got  up,  came  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  walked 
along  it  slowly  towards  the  tower. 

Outside,  freed  from  the  stiadow  of  the  tent,  she  felt  less 
oppressed,  though  still  melancholy,  and  even  slightly  appre- 
hensive, as  if  some  trouble  were  coming  to  her  and  were  near  at 
band.  Mentally  she  had  made  the  tower  the  limit  of  her  walk, 
and  therefore  when  she  reached  it  she  stood  still. 

It  was  a  squat,  square  tower,  strongly  constructed,  with  loop- 
holes in  the  four  sides,  and  now  that  she  was  by  it  she  saw  built 
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out  at  the  back  of  it  a  low  house  «rith  small  shuttered  windows 
and  a  Danow  courtyard  for  mules.  No  doubt  ADdrovskjr  was 
right  and  French  soldiers  had  once  been  here  to  work  the  optic 
tel^rapb.  She  thought  of  the  recruits  and  of  Marseille,  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  Mother  of  God  looking  towards 
Africa.  Such  recruits  came  to  live  in  such  strange  houses  as 
this  tower  lost  in  the  desert  and  now  abandoned.  She  glanced 
at  the  shuttered  windows  and  turned  back  towards  the  tent;  but 
something  in  the  situation  of  the  tower — perhaps  the  fact  that  it 
was  set  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ground — attracted  ber,  and 
sbe  presently  made  BUouch  bring  her  out  some  nigs  and  en- 
sconced herself  under  its  shadow,  facing  the  mirage  sea. 

How  long  sbe  sat  there  sbe  did  not  know.  Mirage  hypnotises 
the  imaginative  and  suggests  to  tbem  dreams  strange  and 
ethereal,  sad  sometimes,  as  itself.  How  long  she  might  have 
sat  there  dreaming,  but  for  an  interruption,  she  knew  still  less. 
It  was  towards  evening,  however,  but  before  evening  had  fallen, 
that  a  weary  and  travel-stained  party  of  three  French  soldiers, 
Zouaves,  and  an  officer  rode  slowly  up  the  sandy  track  from  the 
dunes.  They  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  carried  their  small 
baggage  with  tbem  on  two  led  mules.  When  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  they  turned  to  the  right  and  came  to- 
wards the  tower.  The  officer  was  a  little  in  advance  of 
bis  men.  He  was  a  smart-looking,  fair  roan  of  perhaps  thirty- 
tw(^  with  blonde  moustaches,  blue  eyes  with  blonde  lashes, 
and  hair  very  much  the  colour  of  the  sand  dunes.  His 
face  was  bright  red,  burnt  by  the  sun.  His  eyes,  although  pro- 
tected by  large  sun  spectacles,  were  inflamed.  The  skin  was 
peeling  from  bis  nose.  His  hair  was  full  of  sand,  and  he  rode 
leaning  forward  over  his  animal's  neck,  holding  the  reins  loosely 
in  bis  hands,  that  seemed  nerveless  from  fatigue.  Yet  he  looked 
smart  and  well-bred  despite  his  evident  exhaustion,  as  if  on 
parade  he  would  be  a  dashing  officer.  It  was  evident  that  both 
he  and  his  men  were  riding  in  from  some  tremendous  journey. 
The  latter  looked  dc^-tired,  scarcely  human  in  their  collapse. 
They  kept  on  their  mules  with  difficulty,  shaking  this  way  and 
that  like  sacks,  with  their  unshaven  chins  wagging  loosely  up  and 
down.  But  as  they  saw  the  tower  they  began  to  sing  in  chorus 
half  under  tbetr  {breath,  and  leaning  their  broad  hands  on  the 
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necks  of  the  beasts  for  support  they  looked  with  a  sort  of 
haggard  eagerness  in  its  directioa. 

Domini  was  roused  from  her  contemplatioo  of  the  mirage 
and  the  day-dreams  it  suggested  by  the  approach  of  this  small 
cavalcade.  The  officer  was  almost  upon  her  ere  she  heard  the 
clatter  of  his  mule  among  the  stones.  She  looked  up,  startled, 
and  he  looked  down,  even  more  surprised,  apparently,  to  see  a 
lady  ensconced  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  His  astonishment  and 
exhaustion  did  not,  however,  get  the  better  of  his  instinctive 
good  breeding,  and  sitting  straight  up  in  the  saddle  he  took  off 
his  sun  helmet  and  asked  Domtni's  pardon  for  disturbing  her. 

"  But  this  is  my  home  for  the  night,  Madame,"  he  added,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  a  key  from  the  pocket  of  his  loose  trousers. 
"And  I'm  thankful  to  reach  it.  Mafoit  there  have  been  several 
moments  in  the  last  days  when  I  never  thought  to  see  Mogar." 

Slowly  he  swung  himself  off  his  mule  and  stood  up,  catching 
on  to  the  saddle  with  the  one  band. 

"F-ff  fl"  he  said,  pursing  his  lips.  "I  can  barely  stand. 
Excuse  me,  Madame." 

Domini  bad  got  up. 

"You  ore  tired  out,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  and  his  men, 
who  had  now  come  up,  with  interest. 

"Pretty  well  indeed.  We  have  been  three  days  lost  in  the 
great  dunes  in  a  sand-storm,  and  hit  the  track  here  just  as  we 
were  preparing  for  a — well,  a  great  event." 

"  A  great  event  7  "  said  Domini. 

"  The  last  in  a  man's  life,  Madame." 

He  spoke  simply,  even  with  a  light  touch  of  humour  that  was 
almost  cynical,  but  she  felt  beneath  his  words  and  manner  a 
solemnity  and  a  thankfuhiess  that  attracted  and  moved  her. 

"  Those  teirible  dunes  I "  she  said. 

And,  turning,  she  looked  out  over  them. 

There  was  no  snnset,  but  the  deepening  of  the  grey  into  a 
dimness  that  seemed  to  have  blackness  behind  it,  the  more 
ghastly  hue  of  the  white  plains  of  saltpetre,  and  the  fading  of  the 
mirage  sea,  whose  islands  now  looked  do  longer  red,  but  dull 
brown  specks  in  a  pale  mist,  hinted  at  the  rapid  falling  of  night 

"  My  husband  is  out  in  them,"  she  added. 

"  Your  husband,  Madame  I " 
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He  looked  at  her  rather  narrowly,  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the 
other  as  if  trying  his  strength)  then  added,— 

"Not  far,  though,  I  suppose.  For  I  see  you  have  a  camp 
here." 

"  He  has  only  gone  after  gazelle." 

As  she  said  the  last  word  she  saw  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  mere 
boy,  lick  his  lips  and  give  a  sort  of  tragic  wink  at  his  companions. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  her. 

"  Don't  think  me  impertinent,  Monsieur,  but — what  about 
provisions  in  your  tower  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  Madame,  we  shall  do  well  enough.  Here, 
open  the  door,  Marelle  I " 

And  he  gave  the  key  to  a  soldier,  who  wearily  dismounted 
and  thrust  it  into  the  door  of  the  tower. 

"  But  after  three  days  in  the  dunes  t  Your  provisions  must 
be  exhausted  unless  you've  been  able  to  replenish  them." 

"  You  are  too  good,  Madame.   We  shall  manage  a  cous-cous." 

"And  wine?    Have  you  any  wine?" 

She  glanced  again  at  the  exhausted  soldiers  covered  with  sand 
and  saw  that  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  and  were  shining 
eagerly.    All  the  "  good  fellow  "  in  her  nature  rose  up. 

"  You  must  let  me  send  you  some,"  she  said.  "  We  have 
plenty." 

"  She  thought  of  some  bottles  of  champagne  they  had  brought 
with  them  and  never  opened. 

"  In  the  desert  we  are  all  comrades,"  she  added,  as  if  speaking 
to  the  soldien. 

They  looked  at  her  with  an  open  adoration  which  tit  up  their 
tired  faces. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  officer,  "  you  are  much  too  good ;  but  I 
accept  your  offer  as  frankly  as  you  have  made  it.  A  little  wine 
will  be  a  godsend  to  us  to-night.     Thank  you,  Madame." 

The  soldiers  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  cheer. 

"  111  go  to  the  camp — " 

"Cannot  one  of  the  men  go  for  you,  Madame?  You  were 
sitting  here.     Pray,  do  not  let  us  disturb  you." 

"But  night  isfallingand  I  shall  have  to  go  back  in  a  moment" 

While  they  had  been  speaking  the  darkness  had  rapidly 
increased.     She  looked  towards  the  distant  dunes  and  no  longer 
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saw  tbem.  At  once  her  mind  went  to  Androrsky.  Why  had  he 
not  returned?  She  thought  of  the  signal.  From  the  camp, 
behind  their  sleeping-tent,  rose  the  flames  of  a  newly-made  fire. 

"  If  one  of  your  men  can  go  and  tell  Batouch — Batouch — to 
come  to  me  here  I  shall  he  grateful,"  she  answered.  "Andl 
want  him  to  bring  me  a  big  brand  from  the  fire  over  there." 

She  saw  wonder  dawning  in  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
smiled. 

"  I  want  to  signal  to  my  husband,"  she  said,  "and  ibis  is  the 
highest  point.    He  will  see  it  best  if  I  stand  here." 

"Go,  Marelle,  eak  for  Batouch,  and  be  sure  you  bring  the 
brand  from  the  fire." 

The  man  saluted  and  rode  off  with  alacrity.  The  thought  of 
wine  bad  infused  a  gaiety  into  him  and  his  companions. 

"  Now,  Monsieur,  don't  stand  on  ceremony,"  Domini  said  to 
the  officer.  "  Go  in  and  make  your  toilet  You  are  longii^  to, 
I  know." 

"  I  am  longing  to  look  a  little  more  decent — now,  Madame," 
be  said  gallantly,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a  sparkle  of  admiration 
in  his  inflamed  eyes  "  You  will  let  me  return  in  a  moment  to 
escort  you  to  the  camp." 

"Thank  you." 

"Will  you  permit  me — my  name  is  De  Trevignac." 

"  And  mine  is  Madame  Androrsky." 

" Russian  I "  the  officer  said.  "The  alliance  in  the  desert  I 
Vive  la  Russie  1 " 

She  laughed. 

"That  is  for  my  husband,  for  I  am  English." 

"  Vive  I'Angleterre  I "  he  said. 

The  two  soldiers  echoed  bis  words  impulsively,  lifting  up  in 
the  gathering  darkness  hoarse  voices. 

*'  Vive  rAngleterre ! " 
,  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said.     "  Now,  Monsieur,  please 
don't  let  me  keep  you." 

"  I  shall  be  back  directly,"  the  officer  replied. 

And  he  turned  and  went  into  the  tower,  while  the  soldiers 
rode  round  to  the  court,  tugging  at  the  cords  of  the  led  mules. 

Domini  waited  for  the  return  of  Marelle.  Her  mood  had 
changed.    A  glow  of  cordial  humanity  chased  away  her  melan- 
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choly.  The  hostess  that  lurks  in  every  woman — that  housewife- 
hostess  sense  which  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  mother  sense — 
was  alive  in  her.  She  was  keenly  anxious  to  play  the  good  faiiy 
simply,  unostentatiously,  to  these  exhausted  men  who  had  come 
to  Mc^r  out  of  the  jaws  of  Death,  to  see  their  weaty  faces  shine 
under  the  influence  of  repose  and  good  cheer.  But  the  tower 
looked  desolate.  The  camp  was  gayer,  cosier.  Suddenly  she 
resolved  to  invite  them  all  to  dine  in  the  camp  that  night. 

Maielle  returned  with  Batouch.  She  saw  them  from  a 
distance  coming  through  the  darkness  with  blazing  torches  in 
their  hands.    When  they  came  to  her  she  said, — 

"Batouch,  I  want  you  to  order  dinner  in  camp  for  the 
soldiers." 

A  hroad  and  radiant  smile  irradiated  the  blunt  Breton 
features  of  Maielle. 

"  And  Monsieur  the  officer  will  dine  with  me  and  Monsieur. 
Give  us  all  you  can.    Perhaps  there  will  be  some  gazelle." 

She  saw  him  opening  his  lips  to  say  that  the  dinner  would  be 
poor  and  stopped  him. 

"  You  are  to  open  some  of  the  champagne — the  Pommery. 
We  will  drink  to  all  safe  returns.  Now,  give  me  the  bnmd  and 
go  and  tell  the  cook," 

As  he  gave  up  his  torch  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness  De 
Trevignac  came  out  from  the  tower.  He  still  looked  exhausted 
and  walked  with  some  difficulty,  but  he  had  washed  the  sand 
from  his  face  with  water  from  the  artesian  well  behind  the  tower, 
changed  bis  uniform,  brushed  the  sand  from  bis  yellow  hair,  and 
put  on  a  smart  gold-laced  cap  instead  of  his  sun-helmet.  The 
spectacles  were  gone  from  bis  eyes,  and  between  his  lips  was  a 
large  cigai — bis  last,  kept  by  him  among  the  dunes  as  a  pos- 
sible solace  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  death. 

"Monsieur  de  Trevignac,  1  want  you  to  dine  with  us  in  camp 
to-night—only  to  dine.  We  won't  keep  you  from  your  bed  one 
moment  after  the  coffee  and  the  cognac.  You  must  seal  the 
triple  alliance — France,  Russia,  England — in  some  cbampj^e," 
She  had  spoken  gaily,  cordially.  She  added  more  gravely, — 
"One  doesn't  escape  from  death  among  the  dunes  every  day. 
Will  you  come?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly,  as  a  man  might  to  another 
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man.  He  pressed  it  as  a  man  presses  a  woman's  hand  when  he 
is  feeling  very  soft  and  tender. 

"Madame,  what  can  I  say,  but  that  you  are  too  good  to  us 
poor  fellows,  and  that  you  will  find  it  very  diflScult  to  get  rid  of 
us,  foe  we  shall  be  so  luppy  in  your  camp  that  we  shall  forget  all 
about  our  tower." 

"That's  settled  then." 

With  the  brand  io  her  hand  she  walked  to  the  eige  of  the  hill. 
De  Trevignac  followed  her.  He  had  taken  the  other  brand  from 
Marelle.  They  stood  side  by  side,  overlooking  the  immense  de- 
solation that  was  now  almost  hidden  in  the  night. 

"  You  are  going  to  signal  to  your  husband,  Madame  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Let  me  do  it  for  you.    See,  I  have  the  other  brand ! " 

"  Thank  you — but  I  will  do  it." 

In  the  light  of  the  flame  that  leaped  up  as  if  striving  to  touch 
her  face  he  saw  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  he  understood,  and  he 
drooped  his  torch  towards  the  earth  while  she  lifted  hers  on  high 
and  waved  it  in  the  blackness. 

He  watched  her.  The  tall,  strong,  but  exquisitely  supple 
figure,  the  uplifted  arm  with  the  torch  sending  forth  a  long  tongue 
of  golden  flame,  the  ardent  and  unconscious  pose,  that  set  before 
him  a  warm  passionate  heart  calling  to  another  heart  without 
shame,  made  him  think  of  her  as  some  Goddess  of  the  Sahara. 
He  had  let  his  torch  droop  towards  the  earth,  but,  as  she  waved 
hers,  he  had  an  irresistible  impulse  to  join  her  in  the  action  she 
made  heroic  and  superb,  And  presently  he  lifted  his  torch  too, 
and  waved  it  beside  hers  in  the  night. 

She  smiled  at  him  in  the  flames. 

"  He  must  see  them  surely,"  she  said. 

From  below,  in  the  distance  of  the  desert,  there  rose  a  loud 
cry  in  a  strong  man's  voice. 

"  Ah  I "  she  exclaimed. 

She  called  out  in  return  in  a  warm,  powerful  voice.  The 
man's  voice  answered,  nearer.  She  dropped  her  brand  to  the 
earth. 

"  Monsieur,  you  will  come  then — in  half  an  hour?  " 

"Madame,  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure.  But  let  me 
accompany — " 
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"  No,  I  am  quite  tafe.  And  bring  your  men  with  you.  We'll 
make  the  best  feast  we  can  for  them.  And  there's  enough  cham- 
pagne for  all" 

Then  she  went  away  quickly,  eagerly,  into  the  darkness. 

"  To  be  her  husband ! "  murmured  De  Trevignac  "  Lucky — 
lucky  fellow  I "  And  he  dropped  bis  brand  beside  hers  on  the 
ground,  and  stood  watching  the  two  flames  mingle. 

"  Lucky— Hucky  fellow  I "  he  said  again  aloud.  "  I  wonder 
what  he's  like." 


XX 

Whxh  Domini  reached  the  camp  she  found  it  in  a  bustle. 
Batouch,  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  had  put  the  cook  upon  his 
mettle.  Ouardi  was  already  to  be  seen  with  a  bottle  of  Fommery 
in  each  hand,  and  was  only  prevented  from  instantly  uncorking 
them  by  the  represenutions  of  his  mistress  and  an  elaborate  ex- 
p03ition  of  the  peculiar  and  evanescent  virtues  of  champagne. 
All  was  humming  a  mysterious  song  about  a  love-sick  camel-man, 
with  which  he  intended  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  assembly 
when  the  meal  time  was  over.  And  the  dining-table  was  aU«ady 
set  for  three. 

When  Androvsky  rode  in  with  the  Arabs  Domini  met  him  at 
the  edge  of  the  hill. 

"  Vou  saw  my  stgiud,  Boris  ?  " 

"Yes— " 

He  was  going  to  say  more,  when  she  interrupted  him  e^erly. 

"  Have  you  any  gazelle  ?    Ah — " 

Across  the  mule  of  one  of  the  Arabs  she  saw  a  body  drooping, 
a  delicate  head  with  thin,  pointed  horns,  tiny  legs  with  exquisite 
little  feet  that  moved  as  the  mule  moved. 

"We  shall  want  it  to-night.  Take  it  quicklj'  to  the  cook's 
tent,  Ahmed."    Androvsky  got  off  his  mule. 

"  There's  a  light  in  the  tower  I "  he  sud,  looking  at  her  and 
then  dropping  bis  eyes. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  saw  two  signals.  There  were  two  brands  being  waved 
together." 
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"  Tonight  we  bare  comndes  id  the  desert." 

"  Comrades  ! "  be  said. 

His  voice  sounded  startled. 

"  Men  who  have  escaped  from  a  homhle  death  in  the  dunes." 

"Arabs?" 

"French." 

Quickly  she  told  him  her  story.  He  listened  in  silence.  When 
she  bad  finished  he  said  nothing.  But  she  saw  him  look  at  the 
dining-table  laid  for  three  and  his  expression  was  dark  and 
gloomy. 

"Boris,  you  don't  mind!"  she  said  in  surprise.  "Surely 
you  would  not  refuse  hospitality  to  these  poor  fellows ! " 

She  put  her  hand  through  bis  arm  and  pressed  it. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong  ?    But  I  know  I  haven't  I " 

"  Wrong !     How  could  you  do  that  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  make  an  effort,  to  conquer  something  within 
him. 

"  It's  I  who  am  wrong,  Domini.  The  truth  is,  I  can't  bear  our 
happiness  to  be  intruded  upon  even  for  a  night.  I  want  to  be 
alone  with  you.  This  life  of  ours  in  the  desert  has  made  me 
desperately  selfish.  I  want  to  be  alone,  quite  alone,  with 
you." 

"  It's  that !     How  glad  I  am  ! " 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 

"  Then-—"  he  said, "  that  other  signal  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Trevignac  gave  it." 

Androvaky  took  his  aim  from  hers  abruptly. 

"  Monsieur  de  Trevignac ! "  he  said.  "  Monsieur  de 
Trevignac  ?  " 

He  stood  as  if  in  deep  and  aiudous  thought 

"Yes,  the  officer.    That's  his  name.     What  is  it,  Boris?' 

"  Nothing." 

There  was  a  sound  of  voices  approaching  the  camp  in  the 
darkness.     They  were  speaking  French. 

"  I  must — "  said  Androvsky,  "  I  most — " 

He  made  an  uncertain  movement,  as  if  to  go  towards  the 
dunes,  checked  it,  and  went  huniedly  into  the  dressing-tent.  As 
he  disappeared  De  Trevignac  came  into  the  camp  with  his  men. 
Batou^  conducted  the  latter  with  all  ceremony  towards  the  fin 
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which  burned  before  the  tents  of  the  attendants,  and,  for  the 
moment,  Domini  was  left  alone  with  De  Trevignac. 

"  My  husband  is  coming  directly,"  she  said.  "  He  was  Ute  in 
returning,  but  he  brought  gaielle.  Now  you  must  sit  down  at 
once." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  dining-tent.  De  Trevignac  glanced 
at  the  table  laid  for  three  with  an  et^er  anticipation  which  he  was 
far  too  natural  to  try  to  conceal. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  if  I  disgrace  myself  to-night,  if  I  eat 
Uke  an  ogre  in  a  fairy  tale,  will  you  forgive  me?  " 

"  I  will  not  forgive  you  if  you  don't." 

She  spoke  gaily,  made  him  sit  down  in  a  folding-chair,  and 
insisted  on  putting  a  soft  cushion  at  bis  back.  Her  manner  was 
cheerful,  almost  eagerly  kind  and  liill  of  a  eamaraderie  rare  in  a 
woman,  yet  he  noticed  a  change  in  her  since  they  stood  tc^ether 
waving  the  brands  by  the  tower.    And  he  said  to  hunself, — 

"  The  husband — perhaps  he's  not  so  pleased  at  my  appear- 
ance,   I  wonder  how  long  they've  been  married  ?  " 

And  he  felt  his  curiosity  to  see  "Monsieur  Androvsky" 
deepen. 

While  they  waited  for  him  Domini  made  De  Trevignac  tell 
her  the  story  of  his  terrible  adventure  in  the  dunes.  He  did  so 
simply,  like  a  soldier,  without  exa^eration.  When  he  had 
finished  she  said, — 

"  You  thought  death  was  certain  then  ?  " 

"  Quite  certain,  Madame." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"  To  have  faced  a  death  like  that  in  utter  desolation,  utter 
loneliness,  must  make  life  seem  very  diSerrat  afterwards." 

"Yes,  Madame.     Bat  I  did  not  feel  utterly  alone." 

"  Your  men  !  " 

"  No,  Madame." 

After  a  pause  be  added,  simply, — 

"  My  mother  is  a  devout  Catholic,  Madame.  I  am  her  only 
child,  and — she  taught  me  long  ago  that  in  any  peril  one  is  never 
quite  alone." 

Domini's  heart  warmed  to  him.  She  loved  this  trust  in  God 
so  frankly  shown  by  a  soldier,  member  of  an  African  regiment, 
in  this  wild  land.    She  loved  this  brave  reliance  on  the  d 
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the  midst  of  the  terror  or  the  seen.  Before  they  spoke  i^n 
Androvsky  crossed  the  dark  space  between  the  tents  and  came 
slowly  into  the  circle  of  the  lamplight 

De  Trevignac  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  Domini  introduced 
the  two  men.  As  they  bowed  each  shot  a  swift  glance  at  the 
other.  Then  Androvsky  looked  down,  and  two  vertical  lines 
appeared  on  his  high  forehead  above  his  eyebrows.  They  gave 
to  his  face  a  sudden  look  of  acute  distress.  De  Trevignac  thanked 
him  for  bis  proffered  hospitality  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  assuming  that  the  kind  invitation  to  him  and  to  his  men 
came  from  the  husband  as  well  as  from  the  wife.  When  he  had 
finished  speaking,  Androvsky,  without  looking  up,  said,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  to  Domini  new,  as  if  he  bad  deliberately  assumed 
it,— 

"I  am  glad,  Monsieur.  We  found  gazelle,  and  so  I  hope — I 
hope  you  will  have  a  fairly  good  dinner." 

The  words  could  scarcely  have  been  more  ordinary,  but  the 
way  in  which  they  were  uttered  was  so  strange,  sounded  indeed 
so  forced,  and  so  unnatural,  that  both  De  Trevignac  and  pornini 
looked  at  the  speaker  in  surprise-  There  was  a  pause.  Then 
Batouch  and  Ouardi  came  in  with  the  soup. 

"  Come  !  "  Domini  said.  "  Let  us  begin.  Monsieur  de 
Trevignac,  will  you  sit  here  on  my  right  > " 

They  sat  down.  The  two  men  were  opposite  to  each  otherat 
the  ends  of  the  small  table,  with  a  lamp  between  them.  Domini 
&ced  the  tent  door,  and  could  see  in  the  distance  the  tents 
of  the  attendants  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  forms  of 
the  French  soldiers  sitting  at  their  table  close  to  it,  with  the  Arabs 
clustering  round  them.  Sounds  of  loud  conversation  and 
occasional  roars  of  laughter,  that  was  almost  childish  in  its  frank 
lack  of  all  restraint,  told  her  that  one  feast  was  a  success.  She 
looked  at  her  companions  and  made  a  sudden  resolve — almost 
fierce — that  the  other,  over  which  she  was  presiding,  should  be  a 
success  toa  But  why  was  Androvsky  so  strange  with  other 
men?  Why  did  he  seem  to  become  almost  a  different  human 
being  directly  he  was  brought  into  any  close  contact  with  his 
kind?  Was  it  shyness?  Had  he  a  profound  hatred  of  all 
society?  She  remembered  Count  Anteoni's  luncheon  and  the 
distress  Androvsky  had  caused  her  by  his  cold  embarrassment, 
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hia  unwillingness  to  join  in  conversation  on  that  occasion.  But 
then  he  was  only  faer  friend.  Now  he  was  her  husband.  She 
longed  for  him  to  show  himself  at  his  best  That  he  was  not  a 
man  of  the  world  she  knew.  Had  be  not  told  her  of  bis  simple 
upbringing  in  El  Kreir,  a  remote  village  of  Tunisia,  by  a  mother 
who  had  been  left  in  poverty  after  thedeath  of  his  fuher,  a  Russian, 
who  had  come  to  Africa  to  make  a  fortune  by  vine-growing,  and 
who  had  had  his  hopes  blasted  by  three  years  of  drought  and  by 
the  visitation  of  the  dreaded  Phyloxera.  Had  he  not  told  her  of 
his  own  hard  work  on  the  rich  uplands  among  the  Spanish  work- 
men, of  how  he  bad  toiled  early  and  late  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  a  company  of  men  who  drew  a  fortune  from 
the  land  and  gave  him  a  bare  livelihood  f  Till  she  met  him  he  had 
never  travelled — he  had  never  seen  almost  anything  of  life.  A 
legacy  from  a  relative  had  at  last  enabled  him  to  have  some  freedom 
and  to  gratify  a  man's  natural  taste  for  change.  And,  strangely* 
perhaps,  he  bad  come  almost  at  once  to  the  desert.  She  could 
not — she  did  not^-expect  him  to  show  the  sort  of  easy  cultivation 
that  a  man  acquires  only  by  long  contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women.  But  she  knew  that  he  was  not  only 
full  of  fire  and  feeling — a  man  with  a  great  temperament,  but  also 
that  he  was  a  man  who  had  found  time  to  study,  whose  mind  was 
not  empty.  He  was  a  man  who  had  thought  profoundly.  She 
knew  this,  although  even  with  her,  even  in  the  great  intimacy 
that  is  bom  of  a  great  mutual  passion,  she  knew  him  for  a  man 
of  naturally  deep  reserve,  who  could  not  perhaps  speak  all  hia 
thoughts  to  anyone,  even  to  the  woman  he  loved.  And,  knowing 
this,  she  felt  a  lighting  temper  rise  up  in  her.  She  resolved  to 
use  her  will  upon  this  man  who  loved  her,  to  force  him  to  show 
his  best  side  to  the  guest  who  bad  come  to  them  out  of  the  terror 
of  the  dunes.    She  would  be  obstinate  for  bim. 

Her  lips  went  down  a  little  at  the  corners.  De  Trevignac 
glanced  at  her  above  bis  soup-plate,  and  then  at  Androvsky.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  society,  and  who  divined  at 
Mice  the  gulf  that  must  have  separated  the  kind  of  life  led 
in  the  past  by  his  hostess  from  the  kind  of  life  led  by  his 
host.  Such  gulfs,  he  knew,  are  bridged  with  difficulty.  In  this 
case  a  great  love  must  have  been  the  bridge.  His  interest  in 
these  two  people,  encountered  by  him  in  the  desolation  of  the 
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wastes,  and  when  all  bis  emotions  had  been  roused  by  the  near- 
ness of  peril,  would  have  been  deep  in  any  case.  But  there  was 
something  that  made  it  extraordinary,  something  connected  with 
Andfovsky.  It  seemed  to  him  that  be  bad  seen,  perhaps  known 
Androvsky  at  some  time  in  bis  lire>  Yet  Androvsky's  face  was 
not  familiar  to  him.  He  could  not  yet  tell  from  what  he  drew 
this  impression,  but  it  was  strong.    He  searched  his  memory. 

Just  at  first  fatigue  was  heavy  upon  him,  but  the  hot  soup,  the 
lirst  glass  of  wine  revived  him.  When  Domini,  full  of  her  secret 
obstinacy,  bfgan  to  talk  guly  he  was  soon  able  easily  to  take  his 
part,  and  to  join  her  in  her  effort  to  include  Androvsky  in  the 
conversation.  Tbe  cheerful  noise  of  the  camp  came  to  them 
from  without. 

"  I'm  afraid  my  men  are  liftii^  up  their  voices  rather  loudly," 
said  De  Trei^nac 

"  We  like  it,"  said  Domini.     "  Don't  we,  Boris?" 

There  was  a  long  peal  of  laughter  from  tbe  distance.  As  it 
died  away  Batoucb's  peculiar  guttural  chuckle,  which  had  some- 
thing negroid  in  it,  was  audible,  prolonging  itself  in  a  loneliness 
that  spoke  his  pertinacious  sense  of  humour. 

"Certainly,"  said  Androvsky,  still  in  the  same  strained  and 
unnatural  voice  which  had  surprised  Domini  when  she  introduced 
the  two  men.  "We  ore  accustomed  to  gaiety  round  tbe  camp 
fire." 

"You  are  making  a  long  stay  in  the  desert,  Monsieur?" 
asked  De  Trevignac 

"  I  hope  so.  Monsieur.  It  depends  on  my — it  depends  on 
Madame  Androvsky." 

"  Why  didn't  he  say '  my  wife '  ?  "  thought  De  Trevignac.  And 
again  he  searched  bis  memory.  Had  he  ever  met  this  man  f  If 
so,  where? 

"  I  sbouhj  like  to  sUy  in  the  desert  for  ever,"  Domini  said 
quickly,  with  a  long  look  at  her  husband. 

"  I  should  not,  Madame,"  De  Trevignac  said. 

"  I  understand.    The  desert  has  shown  you  its  terrors." 

"  Indeed  it  has." 

"  But  to  us  it  has  only  shown  its  enchantment.     Hasn't  it?" 

She  spoke  to  Androvsky.     After  a  pause  he  replied, — 

"Yes." 
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The  word,  when  it  cime,  sounded  like  a  lie. 
For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  Domini  felt  a  coldi  like 
a  cold  of  ice  about  her  heart.  Was  it  possible  that  Androrifc; 
had  not  shared  her  joy  in  the  desert  ?  Had  she  been  alone  in 
her  happiness?  For  a  moment  she  sat  like  one  stunned  by  • 
blow.  Then  knowledge,  reason,  spoke  in  her.  She  knew  ot 
AndroTsky's  happiness  with  her,  knew  it  absolutely.  There  are 
some  things  in  which  a  woman  cannot  be  deceived.  When 
Androvsky  was  with  her  he  wanted  no  other  human  being. 
Nothing  could  take  that  certainty  from  her. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  recovered,  "  there  are  places  in  the 
desert  in  which  melancholy  seems  to  brood,  in  which  one  has  a 
sense  of  the  terrors  of'the  wastes.  Mogar,  I  think,  is  one  oX 
them,  perhaps  the  only  one  we  have  been  in  yet.  This  evening, 
when  I  was  sitting  under  the  tower,  even  I " — and  as  she  said 
"even  I  "she  smiled  happily  at  Androvsky — "knew  tome  fore- 
bodings." 

"Forebodings?"  Androvsky  said  quickly.  "Why  should 
you — ?"    He  broke  off. 

"Not  of  coming  misfortune,  I  hope,  Madame?"  said  De 
Trevignac  in  a  voice  that  was  now  irresistibly  cheerful. 

He  was  helping  himself  to  some  gazelle,  which  sent  forth  an 
appetising  odour,  and  Ouardi  was  proudly  pouring  out  for  him 
the  first  glass  of  blithely  winking  champagne. 

"  I  hardly  know,  but  everything  looked  sad  and  strange ;  I 
began  to  think  about  the  uncertainties  of  life." 

Domini  and  De  Tievignac  were  sipping  their  champagne. 
Ouardi  came  behind  Androvsky  to  fill  his  glass. 

"  Non  I  non  I "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  over  it  and  shaking 
his  head. 

De  Trevignac  started. 

Ouardi  looked  at  Domini  and  made  a  distressed  grimace, 
pointing  with  a  brown  finger  at  the  glass. 

"  Oh,  Boris !  you  must  drink  champagne  to-night  I "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  it" 

"But  to  drink  our  guest's  health  after  bis  esci^>e  from 
death ! " 
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Androvsky  took  his  hand  rrom  the  glass  and  Ouardi  filled  it 
with  wine. 

Then  Domini  raised  her  glass  and  dnmk  to  De  Trevignac. 
Androvsky  followed  ber  example,  but  without  geniality,  and  when 
he  put  his  lips  to  the  wine  he  scarcely  tasted  it.  Then  he  put  the 
glass  down  and  told  Ouardi  to  give  him  led  wine.  And  during 
the  lest  of  the  evening  he  dnuik  no  more  champagne.  He  also 
ate  veiy  litde,  much  less  than  usual,  for  in  the  desert  they  both 
had  the  appetites  of  hunters. 

After  thanking  them  cordially  for  drinking  his  health,  De 
Trevignac  said, — 

"  I  was  nearly  experiencing  the  certainty  of  death.  But  vas 
it  Mogar  that  turned  you  to  such  thoughts,  Madame  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  There  is  something  sad,  even  portentous 
about  it." 

She  looked  towards  the  tent  door,  imagining  the  immense 
desolation  that  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  outside,  the  white 
plains,  the  mirage  sea,  the  sand  dunes  like  monsters,  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  dead  camels  with  the  eagles  hovering  above  them. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Boris  ?  Don't  you  think  it  looks  like  a 
place  in  which — like  a  tragic  place,  a  place  in  which  tragedies 
ought  to  occur  ?  " 

"It  is  not  places  that  make  tragedies,"  he  said,  "or  at 
least  they  make  tragedies  far  more  seldom  than  the  people 
in  them." 

He  stopped,  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  throw  off  his  taci- 
turnity, and  suddenly  to  be  able  to  throw  it  off,  at  least  partially. 
For  be  continued  speaking  with  greater  naturalness  and  ease,  even 
with  a  ceruin  dominating  force. 

"  If  people  would  use  their  wills  they  need  not  be  influenced 
hj  place,  they  need  not  be  governed  by  a  thousand  things,  by 
memories,  by  fears,  by  fancies — yes,  even  by  fancies  that  are  the 
merest  shadows,  but  out  of  which  they  make  phantoms.  Half 
the  terrors  and  miseries  of  life  lie  only  in  the  minds  of  meo. 
They  even  cause  the  very  tragedies  they  would  avoid  by  expect- 
ing them." 

He  said  the  last  words  with  a  sort  of  strong  contempt — then 
more  quietly,  he  added, — 

"  You,  Domini,  why  should  you  feel  the  uncertainty  of  lift^ 
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«speciall]r  at  MogarP  You  need  not.  You  can  choose  not  to. 
life  is  the  same  in  its  chances  here  as  everywhere  ?  " 

"  But  you,"  she  answered — "  did  you  not  feel  a  tragic  influence 
when  we  arrived  here  ?  Do  you  remember  how  you  looked  at  ibe 
tower?" 

"  The  tower  I "  he  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at  De  Trevignac. 
"  I — why  should  I  look  at  the  tower  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  you  did,  almost  as  if  you  were  afraid 
of  it." 

"  My  tower  I "  said  De  Trevignac. 

Another  roar  of  laughter  reached  them  from  the  camp  fire- 
It  made  Domini  smile  in  sympathy,  but  De  Trevignac  and 
Androvsky  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  the  one  with  a 
sort  of  earnest  inquiry,  the  other  with  hostility,  or  what  seemed 
hostility,  across  the  circle  of  lamplight  that  lay  between  them. 

"  A  tower  rising  in  the  desert  emphasises  the  desolation.  I 
suppose  that  vna  it,"  Androvsky  said,  as  the  laugh  died  down 
into  Baiouch's  throaty  chuckle.  "It  suggests  lonely  people 
watching." 

"  For  something  that  never  comes,  or  something  terrible  that 
comes,"  De  Trevignac  said. 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words  Androvsky  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and  looked  out  towards  the  camp,  as  if  he  longed  to  get 
up  and  go  into  the  open  air,  as  if  the  tent  roof  above  his  head 
oppressed  him. 

De  Trevignac  turned  to  Domini. 

"In  this  case,  Madame,  you  were  the  lonely  watcher,  and  I 
was  the  something  terrible  that  came." 

She  laughed.  While  she  laughed  De  Trevignac  noticed  that 
Androvsky  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  sad  intentness,  not  re- 
proachful or  wondering,  as  an  older  person  might  look  at  a  child 
playing  at  the  edge  of  some  great  gulf  into  which  a  false  step 
would  precipitate  it.  He  strove  to  interpret  this  strange  look,  so 
obviously  born  in  the  face  of  his  host  in  connection  with  himself. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have  met  Androvsky,  and  that 
Androvsky  knew  it,  knew — what  he  did  not  yet  know— where  it 
was  and  when.  It  seemed  to  him,  too,  that  Androvsky  thought 
of  him  as  the  "  something  terrible  "  that  had  come  to  this  womao 
who  sat  between  them  out  of  the  desert. 
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But  bow  could  it  be  ? 

A  profound  curiosity  was  roused  in  him  and  he  mentally 
cursed  hJs  treacheroni  memory— if  it  were  treacherous.  For 
possibly  he  might  be  mistaken.  He  had  perhaps  never  met  his 
host  before,  and  this  strange  manner  of  his  might  be  due  to  some 
inexplicable  cause,  or  perhaps  to  some  cause  explicable  and  even 
commonplace.  This  Monsieur  Androvsky  might  be  a  very  jealous 
man,  who  had  taken  this  woman  away  into  the  desert  to  mono- 
polise her,  and  who  resented  even  the  chance  intrusion  of  a 
stranger.  De  Trevignac  knew  hfe  and  the  strange  passions  of 
men,  knew  that  there  are  Europeans  with  the  Arab  temperament, 
who  secretly  long  for  their  women  to  wear  the  veil  and  live 
secluded  in  the  harem.     Androvsky  might  be  one  of  these. 

When  she  had  laughed  Domini  said, — 

"On  the  contrary.  Monsieur,  you  turned  my  thoughts  into  a 
happier  current  by  your  coming." 

"  How  so  ? " 

"You  made  me  think  of  what  are  called  the  little  things  of 
life  that  are  more  to  us  women  than  to  you  men,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah,"  he  said.  "  This  food,  this  wine,  this  chair  with  a 
cushion,  this  gay  light — Madame,  they  are  not  little  things  I  have 
to  be  grateful  for.  When  I  think  of  the  dunes  they  seem  to  me 
—they  seem—" 

Suddenly  be  stopped.  His  gay  voice  was  choked.  She  saw 
that  there  were  tears  in  his  blue  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  her 
with  an  expression  of  ardent  gratitude.    He  cleared  his  throat 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  to  Androvsky,  "you  will  not  think  me 
presuming  on  an  acquaintance  formed  in  the  desert  if  I  say  that 
till  the  end  of  my  life  I — and  my  men — can  only  think  of  Madame 
as  the  good  Goddess  of  the  desolate  Sahara  I " 

He  did  not  know  how  Androvsky  would  take  this  remark,  he 
did  not  care.  For  the  moment  in  his  impulsive  nature  there  was 
room  only  for  admiration  of  the  woman  and  gratitude  for  her 
frank  kindness.     Androvsky  said, — 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur." 

He  spoke  with  an  intensity,  even  a  fervour,  that  were  startlmg. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  together  his  voice  was 
absolutely  natural,  his  manner  was  absolutely  unconstrained,  he 
showed  himself  as  he  was,  a  man  on  fire  with  love  for  the  woman 
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who  had  given  herself  to  him,  and  who  received  a  wann  word  of 
praise  of  her  as  a  gift  made  to  himself.  De  TTevignac  no  longer 
wondered  that  Domini  was  his  wife.  Those  three  words,  and  the 
way  ibey  were  spoken,  gave  him  the  man  and  what  he  might  be 
in  a  woman's  life.  Domini  looked  at  her  husband  silently.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  her  heart  were  flooded  with  light,  as  if  desolate 
Nfogar  were  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  the  angel  came.  When 
they  spolce  again  it  was  on  some  indiflerent  topic.  But  from  that 
moment  the  meal  went  more  merrily.  Androvsky  seemed  to  lose 
his  strange  uneasiness.  De  Trevignac  met  him  more  than  half- 
way. Something  of  the  gaiety  round  the  camp  fire  had  entered 
into  the  tent.  A  chain  of  sympathy  had  been  forged  between 
these  three  people.  Possibly  a  touch  might  break  it,  but  for  the 
moment  it  seemed  strong. 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  Domini  got  up. 

"  We  have  no  formalities  in  the  desert,"  she  said.  "  But  I'm 
going  to  leave  you  together  for  a  moment.  Give  Monsieur  de 
Trevignac  a  cigar,  Boris.    Coffee  is  coming  directly." 

She  went  out  towards  the  camp  fire.  She  wanted  to  leave  the 
men  together  to  seal  their  good  fellowship.  Her  husband's 
change  from  taciturnity  to  cordiality  bad  enchanted  her. 
Happiness  was  dancing  within  her.  She  felt  gay  as  a  child. 
Between  the  fire  and  the  tent  she  met  Ouardi  carrying  a  tray. 
On  it  were  a  coffee-pot,  cups,  little  glasses  and  a  ull  bottle  of  a 
peculiar  shape  with  a  very  thin  neck  and  bulging  sides. 

"What's  that,  Ouardi?"  she  asked,  touching  it  with  her 
finger. 

"  That  is  an  African  liqueur,  Madame,  that  you  have  i>ever 
tasted.  Batouch  told  me  to  bring  it  in  honour  of  Monsieur  the 
oflScer.    They  call  it—" 

"  Another  surprise  of  Batouch's  1 "  she  interrupted  gaily. 
"  Take  it  in  I  Monsieur  the  oGQcer  will  think  we  have  quite  a 
cellar  in  the  desert" 

He  went  on,  and  she  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  the 
blaze  of  the  fire,  and  at  the  faces  lit  up  by  it,  French  and  Arab. 
The  happy  soldiers  were  singing  a  French  song  with  a  chorus  for 
the  delectation  of  the  Arabs,  who  swayed  to  and  fro,  wagging 
their  beads  aod  smiling  in  an  effort  to  show  appreciation  of  the 
barbarous  music  of  the  Roumis.     Dreary,  terrible  M<^ar  and  its 
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influences  were  being  defied  by  the  wanderers  halting  in  it.  She 
thought  of  Androvsky'a  words  about  the  human  will  overcoming 
the  influence  of  place,  and  a  sudden  desire  came  to  her  to  go  as 
far  as  the  tower  where  she  had  felt  sad  and  apprehensive,  to  stand 
in  its  shadow  for  an  instant  and  to  revel  in  her  happiness. 

She  yielded  to  the  impulse,  walked  to  the  tower,  and  stood 
there  facing  the  darkness  which  hid  the  dunes,  the  white  plains, 
the  phantom  sea,  seeing  them  in  her  mind,  and  radiantly  defying 
them.  Then  she  began  to  return  to  the  camp,  walking  lightly,  as 
happy  people  walk.  When  sbe  had  gone  a  very  short  way  she 
beard  someone  coming  towards  her.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
who  it  was.  She  could  only  hear  the  steps  among  the  stones. 
They  were  hasty.  They  passed  her  and  stopped  behind  her  at 
the  tower.  She  wondered  who  it  was,  and  supposed  it  must  be 
one  of  the  soldiers  come  to  fetch  something,  or  perhaps  tired  and 
hastening  to  bed. 

As  she  drew  near  to  the  camp  she  saw  the  lamplight  shining 
in  the  tent,  where  doubtless  De  Trevignac  and  Androvsky  were 
smoking  and  talking  in  frank  good  fellowship.  It  was  like  a 
bright  star,  she  thought,  that  gleam  of  light  that  shone  out  of  her 
home,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars  of  Africa.  She  went  towards 
it.  As  she  drew  near  she  expected  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  two 
men,  but  she  heard  nothing.  Nor  did  she  see  the  bUckness  of 
their  forms  in  the  circle  of  the  light.  Perhaps  they  had  gone  out 
to  join  the  soldiers  and  the  Arabs  round  the  fire.  She  hastened 
on,  came  to  the  tent,  entered  it,  and  was  confronted  by  ba 
husband,  who  was  standing  back  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
canvas,  in  the  shadow,  alone.  On  the  floor  near  him  lay  a 
quantity  of  fragments  of  glass. 

"  Boris ! "  she  said.     "  Where  is  Monsieur  de  Trevignac  ?  " 

"Gone,"  replied  Androvsky  in  a  loud,  firm  voice. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  His  face  was  grim  and  powerful,  hard 
tike  the  face  of  a  fighting  man. 

" Gone  already?    Why  i " 

"  He's  tired  out.     He  told  me  to  make  bis  excuses  to  you." 

"But—" 

She  saw  on  the  table  the  coffee  cups.  Two  of  them  were 
full  of  coffee.    The  third,  hers,  was  clean, 

"  But  be  hasn't  drunk  his  coffee  1 "  she  said. 
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She  was  astonished  and  showed  it.  She  could  not  undentand 
a  man  who  had  displayed  such  warm,  even  touching,  appredatiOD 
of  her  kindness  leaving  her  without  a  word,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  her  momentary  absence  to  disappear,  to  slink  away — for  she 
put  it  like  that  to  herself. 

"  No^he  did  not  want  coffee." 

"  But  was  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

She  looked  down  at  the  broken  glass,  and  saw  stains  upon 
the  ground  among  the  fragments. 

"  What's  this  t "  she  said.     "  Oh,  the  African  liqueur ! " 

Suddenly  Androvsky  put  his  arm  round  her  with  an  iron 
grip,  and  led  her  away  out  of  the  tent  They  crossed  the  space 
to  the  sleeping  tent  in  silence.  She  felt  governed,  and  as  if  she 
must  yield  to  his  will,  but  she  also  felt  confused,  even  almost 
alarmed  mentally.  The  sleeping-tent  was  dark.  When  they 
reached  it  Androvsky  took  his  arm  from  her,  and  she  heard  htm 
searching  for  the  matches.  She  was  in  the  tent  door  and  could 
see  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  tower.  De  Trevignac  muat  be 
there  already.  No  doubt  it  was  be  who  had  passed  her  in  the 
night  when  she  was  returning  to  the  camp.  Androvsky  struck  a 
match  and  lit  a  candle.  Then  he  came  to  the  tent  door  and 
saw  her  looking  at  the  light  in  the  tower. 

"  Come  in,  Domini,"  he  said,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and 
speaking  gently,  but  still  with  a  firmness  that  hinted  at  command. 

She  obeyed,  and  be  quickly  let  down  the  fl^>  of  canvas, 
and  shut  out  the  night. 

"  What  is  it,  Boris  }  "  she  asked. 

She  was  standing  by  one  of  the  beds. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Why — happened  ?  " 

"  I  don't  undersund.  Why  did  Monsieur  de  Trevignac  go 
away  so  suddenly  7  " 

"  Domini,  do  you  care  whether  he  is  here  or  gone?  Do  you 
cw«?"  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  drew  ber  down 
beside  him. 

"Do  you  want  anyone  to  be  with  us,  to  break  in  upon  oui 
lives  ?    Aren't  we  happier  alone  ?  " 

"  Boris  1"  she  said,  "You — did  you  let  him  see  that  you 
wanted  him  to  go?" 
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It  occurred  to  her  suddenly  th&t  Androvsky,  in  hia  lack  of 
vorldly  knowledge,  might  perhaps  have  shown  their  guest  that 
he  secretly  resented  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  upon  them  even 
for  one  evening,  and  that  De  Tievignac,  being  a  sensitive  man, 
had  been  hurt  and  had  abruptly  gone  away.  Her  social  sense 
revolted  at  this  idea. 

"  You  didn't  let  him  see  that,  Boris ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Al^er  his  escape  from  death !  It  would  have  been  in> 
human." 

"  Perhaps  my  love  for  you  might  even  make  me  that,  Domini. 
And  if  it  did— if  you  knew  why  I  was  inhuman — would  you 
blame  me  for  it  ?    Would  you  hate  me  for  it  P  " 

There  was  a  strong  excitement  dawning  in  him.  It  recalled 
to  her  the  first  night  in  the  desert  when  they  sat  together  on  the 
ground  and  watched  the  waning  of  the  fire. 

"  Could  you — could  you  hate  me  for  anything,  Domini  7  "  be 
said     "Tell  me — could  you?" 

His  face  was  close  to  hers.  She  looked  at  him  with  ber 
long,  steady  eyes,  that  bad  truth  written  in  their  dark  fire. 

"  No,"  she  answered.     "  I  could  never  hate  you — now." 

"  Not  if — not  if  I  had  done  you  barm  f  Not  if  1  had  done 
you  a  wrong." 

"  Could  you  ever  do  me  a  wrong  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  sat  looking  at  him  as  if  in  deep  thot^ht  for  a  moment. 

"  I  could  almost  as  easily  believe  that  God  could,"  she  said 
at  last  simply. 

"  Then  you — you  have  perfect  trust  m  me  ?  " 

"But — have  you  ever  thought  I  had  not?"  tbe  asked. 
There  was  wonder  in  her  voice. 

"But  I  have  given  my  life  to  you,"  she  added  still  with 
wonder.  "  I  am  here  in  the  desert  with  you.  What  more  can 
I  give  ?    What  more  can  I  do  ?  " 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  and  drew  ber  head  down  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  You  have  given,  you  ban  done  every- 
thing— too  much,  too  much.  I  feel  myself  betow  you,  I  know 
myself  below  you — far,  far  down." 

"  How  can  you  say  that  7  I  couldn't  have  loved  you  if  it 
were  so."    She  spoke  with  complete  conviction. 
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"Perhaps,"  he  Mid,  in  a  low  voice,  "perhaps  women  never 
realise  what  their  love  can  do.    It  m^ht — it  might — " 

"  What,  Boris  i " 

"  It  might  do  what  Christ  did — go  down  into  bell  to  preach 
to  the — to  the  spirits  in  prison." 

His  voice  had  dropped  almost  to  a  munnur.  With  oae 
hand  on  her  cheek  he  Vept  her  face  pressed  down  upon  his 
shoulder  so  that  she  could  not  see  his  &ce. 

"  It  might  do  that,  Domini." 

"  Boris,"  she  said,  almost  whispering  too,  for  his  words  and 
manner  filled  her  with  a  sort  of  awe,  "  I  want  you  to  tdl 
me  something." 

"What  is  it  J" 

"  Are  you  quite  happy  with  me  here  in  the  desert  i  If  yoa 
are  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that  you  are.  Remember — I  shall 
believe  you." 

"  No  other  human  being  could  ever  give  me  the  happiness 
you  give  me." 

"  But—" 

He  interrupted  bei. 

"  No  other  human  being  ever  has.  Till  I  met  you  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  happiness  there  is  in  the  world  for  a  man  and 
woman  who  love  each  other." 

"Then  you  are  happy?" 

"  Don't  I  seem  so  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply.  She  was  searching  her  heart  for  the 
answer — searching  it  with  an  almost  terrible  sincerity.  He  waited 
for  her  answer,  sitring  quite  still.  His  hand  was  always  against 
her  face.    After  what  seemed  to  him  an  eternity  she  said, — 

"  Boris  t" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  say  that  about  a  woman's  love  being  able  even 
to  go  down  into  hell  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison?" 

He  did  not  answer.  His  hand  seemed  to  her  to  lie  more 
heavily  on  her  cheek. 

"  I — 1  am  not  sure  that  you  are  quite  happy  with  me,"  she  said. 

She  spoke  like  one  who  reverenced  truth,  even  though  it  slew 
ber.    There  was  a  note  of  agony  in  her  voice. 

"  Hush  ! "  he  said.     "  Hash,  Domini  1 " 
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They  were  both  silent.  Beyond  the  canvas  of  the  tent  that 
shut  out  from  them  the  camp  they  heard  a  sound  of  music. 
Drums  were  being  beaten.  The  African  pipe  was  wailing.  Then 
the  voice  of  Ali  rose  in  the  song  of  the  "  Freed  Negroes  "  : — 


At  that  moment  Domini  felt  that  the  words  were  true — 
horribly  true. 

"Boris,"  she  said.    "Do  you  hear?" 

"Hush,  Domini." 

"I  think  there  is  something  in  your  heart  that  sometimes 
makes  you  sad  even  with  me.  I  think  perhaps  I  partly  guess 
what  it  is." 

He  took  his  hand  away  from  her  face,  his  arm  from  her 
shoulder,  but  she  caught  hold  of  him,  and  her  arm  was  strong 
like  a  man's. 

"Boris,  you  are  with  me,  you  are  close  to  me,  but  do  you 
sometimes  feel  far  away  from  God?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  oughtn't  to  ask,  perhaps.  I  don't  ask— ^o, 
I  don't.  But,  if  it's  that,  don't  be  too  sad.  It  may  all  come 
right — here  in  the  dftsert.  For  the  desert  is  the  Garden  of 
Allah.     And,  Boris~-put  out  the  light." 

He  extinguished  the  candle  with  his  hand. 

"  You  feel,  perhaps,  that  you  can't  pray  honestly  now,  but 
some  day  you  may  be  able  to.  You  will  be  able  to.  I  know  it. 
Before  I  knew  I  loved  you  I  saw  you — praying  in  tbe  desert." 

"  I ! "  he  whispered.     "  You  saw  me  praying  in  the  desert ! " 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  afraid.  She  pressed  him  more 
closely  with  her  arms. 

"  It  was  that  night  in  the  dancing-house.  I  seemed  to  see  a 
crowd  of  people  to  whom  the  desert  had  given  gifts,  and  to  you 
it  had  given  the  gift  of  prayer.  I  saw  you  far  out  in  the  desert 
praying  " 

She  heard  his  hard  breathing,  felt  it  against  her  cheek. 

"  If— if  it  is  that,  Boris,  don't  despair.  It  may  come.  Keep 
the  crosn.  I  am  sure  you  have  it.  And  I  always  pny  for 
you," 

Google 
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They  sat  for  a  long  while  in  the  dark,  but  they  did  not  apeak 
again  that  night. 

Domini  did  not  sleep,  and  very  early  in  the  Dioming,  just  as 
dawn  was  banning,  she  stole  out  of  the  tent,  shutting  down  the 
canvas  flap  behind  her. 

It  was  cold  outside— cold  altnost  as  in'  a  northern  winter. 
The  wind  of  the  morning,  that  blew  to  her  across  the  wavelike 
dunes  and  Che  white  plains,  seemed  impregnated  with  ice.  The 
sky  was  a  pallid  grey.  The  camp  was  sleeping.  What  had  been 
a  fire,  all  red  and  gold  and  leaping  beauty,  was  now  a  circle  of 
ashes,  grey  as  the  sky.  She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  and 
looked  towards  the  tower. 

As  she  did  so,  from  the  house  behind  it  came  a  string  of 
mules,  picking  their  way  among  the  stones  over  the  hard  earth. 
De  Trevignac  and  his  men  were  already  departing  from  Mogar. 

They  came  towards  her  slowly.  They  had  to  pass  her  to 
reach  the  track  by  which  they  were  going  on  to  the  north  and 
civilisation.    She  stood  to  see  them  pass. 

When  they  were  quite  near  De  Trevignac,  who  was  riding, 
with  his  head  bent  down  on  his  chest,  muffled  in  a  heavy  cloak, 
looked  up  and  saw  her.  She  nodded  to  him.  He  sat  up  and 
saluted.  For  a  moment  she  thought  that  he  was  going  on  with- 
out stopping  to  speak  to  her.  She  saw  that  he  hesitated  what  to 
do.    Then  he  pulled  up  his  mule  and  prepared  to  get  off. 

"  No,  don't,  Monsieur,"  she  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,"  she  added. 

He  took  her  hand,  then  signed  to  his  men  to  ride  on.  When 
they  had  passed,  saluting  her,  he  let  her  hand  go.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word.  His  face,  burned  scarlet  by  the  sun,  had  a  look 
of  exhaustion  on  it,  but  also  another  look— of  horror,  she 
thought,  as  if  in  his  soul  he  was  recoiling  from  her.  His  inflamed 
blue  eyes  watched  her,  as  if  in  a  search  that  was  intense.  She 
stood  betide  the  mule  in  amazement  She  could  hardly  believe 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  thanked  her,  with  tears  in  hu 
eyes,  for  her  hospitality  the  night  before.  "Good-bye,"  be 
said,  speaking  at  last,  coldly.  She  saw  him  glance  at  the  tent 
from  which  she  had  come.  The  horror  in  bis  face  surely 
deepened.     "Good-bye,  Madame,"  he  repeated.     "Thank  yoa 
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for  your  hoipitality."  He  pulled  up  the  rein  to  ride  on.  The 
mule  moved  a  step  or  two.  Then  suddenly  he  checked  it  and 
turned  in  the  saddle.     "  Madame ! "  he  said.     "  Madame  I " 

She  came  op  to  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  going  to 
say  something  of  tremendous  importance  to  her.  His  hps, 
blistered  by  the  sun,  opened  to  speak.  But  he  only  looked  i^ain 
towards  the  tent  in  which  Androvsky  was  still  sleeping,  then  at 
her. 

A  long  moment  passed. 

Then  De  Trevignac,  as  if  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
leaned  from  the  saddle  and  made  over  Domini  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  His  hand  dropped  down  against  the  mule's  side,  and 
without  another  word,  or  look,  he  rode  away  to  the  north, 
following  his  men. 

XXI 

That  same  day,  to  the  surprise  of  Batouch,  they  left  Mogar. 
To  both  Domini  and  Androvsky  it  seemed  a  tragic  place,  a  place 
where  the  desert  showed  them  a  countenance  that  was  menacing. 

They  moved  on  towards  the  south,  wandering  aimlessly 
through  the  warm  regions  of  the  sun.  Then,  as  the  spring  drew 
into  summer,  and  the  heat  became  daily  more  intense,  they 
turned  again  northwards,  and  on  an  evening  in  May  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Sahara  city  of  Amara. 

This  dty,  although  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
desert,  was  called  by  the  Arabs  "The  belly  of  the  Sahara,"  and 
also  "  The  Gty  of  Scorpions.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  region 
of  soft  and  shifting  sand  that  suggested  a  white  sea,  in  which  the 
oasis  of  date  palms,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  a 
green  island.  From  the  south,  whence  the  wanderers  came,  the 
desert  sloped  gently  upwards  for  a  long  distance,  perhaps  half  a 
day's  march,  and  many  kilometres  before  the  city  was  reached 
the  minarets  of  its  mosques  were  visible,  pointing  to  the  brilliant 
blue  sky  that  arched  the  whiteness  of  the  sands.  Round  about 
the  city,  on  every  side,  great  sand-hills  rose  like  ramparts  erected 
by  Nature  to  guard  it  from  the  assaults  of  enemies.  These  hills 
were  black  with  the  tents  of  desert  tribes,  which,  from  far  off, 
looked  like  multitudes  of  files  that  had  settled  on  the  auids. 
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The  palms  of  the  oasis,  which  stretched  northwards  from  the 
city,  could  not  be  seen  from  the  south  till  the  dty  was  reached, 
and  in  late  spring  this  region  was  a  strange  and  barbarous  pageant 
of  blue  and  white  and  gold ;  crude  in  its  intensity,  fierce  in  its 
crudity,  almost  terrible  in  its  blaxing  splendour  that  was  like  the 
splendour  about  the  portals  of  the  sun. 

Domini  and  Androvsky  rode  towards  Amara  at  a  foot's  pace, 
looking  towards  its  distant  towers.  A  quivering  silence  lay 
around  them,  yet  already  they  seemed  to  hear  the  cries  of  the 
voices  of  a  great  multitude,  to  be  aware  of  the  movement  of 
thronging  crowds  of  men.  This  was  the  first  Sahara  city  they 
had  drawn  near  to,  and  their  minds  were  full  of  memories  of  the 
stories  of  fiatouch,  told  to  them  by  the  camp  fire  at  night  in  the 
uninhabitated  places  which,  till  now,  had  been  their  home :  stories 
of  the  wealthy  date  merchants  who  trafficked  here  and  dwelt  in 
Oriental  palaces,  poor  in  aspect  as  seen  from  the  dark  and  narrow 
streets,  or  zgags,  in  which  they  were  situated,  but  within  full  of 
the  splendours  of  Eastern  luxury ;  of  the  Jew  money-lenders  who 
lived  apart  in  their  own  quarter,  rapadoui  as  wolves,  hoarding 
their  gains,  and  practising  the  rites  of  their  ancient  and — 
according  to  the  Arabs — detestable  religion ;  of  the  ooarabouts, 
or  sacred  men,  revered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  rode  on 
white  horaei  through  the  public  ways,  followed  by  adoring 
fanatics  who  sought  to  touch  their  garments  and  amulets,  and 
demanded  importunately  miraculous  blessings  at  their  hands — the 
hedgeht^s  foot  to  protect  their  women  in  the  peril  of  childbirth; 
the  scroll,  covered  with  verses  of  the  Koran  and  enclosed  in  a  sheaf 
of  leather,  that  banishes  ill  dreams  at  night  and  stays  the  uncertain 
feet  of  the  steep-walker ;  the  camel's  skull  that  brings  fruit  to  the 
palm  trees ;  the  red  coral  that  stops  the  fiow  of  blood  from  a  knife- 
wound— of  the  dancing-girls  glittering  in  an  armour  of  golden 
pieces,  their  heads  tyred  with  purple  and  red  and  yellow  handker- 
chiefs of  silk,  crowned  with  great  bars  of  solid  gold  and  tufted 
with  ostrich  feathers ;  of  the  dwarfs  and  jugglers  who  by  night 
p^orm  in  the  maiket-place,  contending  for  custom  with  the 
sorceresses  who  tell  the  fates  from  shells  gathered  by  mirage 
seas;  of  the  snake-charmers  who  are  immunef  rom  the  poison 
of  serpents  and  the  acrobats  who  come  from  far-off  Penim 
and  Arabia  to  spread  their  carpets  in  the  shadow  of  the  Agha's 
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dwelling  and  delight  the  eyea  of  negro  and  Kabyle,  of  Souduieae 
and  Touareg  with  their  feats  of  strength ;  of  the  hashish  smokera 
who,  assembled  by  night  in  an  underground  house  whose  ceiling 
and  walls  were  blacic  as  ebony,  gave  themselves  up  to  day-dreami 
of  shifting  glory,  in  which  the  things  of  earth  and  the  joya  and 
passions  of  men  reappeared,  but  transformed  by  the  magic 
influence  of  the  drug,  made  monstrous  or  fairylike,  intenufied  01 
turned  to  voluptuous  languors,  through  which  the  Ouled-N^ 
floated  like  a  syren,  promising  ecstasies  unknown  even  in 
Baghdad,  where  the  pale  Circassian  lifts  her  luatious  eyes,  in 
which  the  palms  were  heavy  with  dates  of  solid  gold,  and  the 
streams  were  gliding  silver. 

Often  they  had  smiled  over  Batouch's  opulent  descriptions  of 
the  marvels  of  Amara,  which  they  suspected  to  be  very  far 
away  from  the  reality,  yet,  nevertheless,  when  they  saw  the 
minarets  soaring  above  the  sands  to  the  brassy  heaven,  it 
seemed  to  them  both  as  if,  perhaps,  they  might  be  true. 
The  place  looked  intensely  barbaric.  The  approach  to  it  was 
grandiose. 

Wide  as  the  sands  had  been,  they  seemed  to  widen  out  into  a 
greater  immensity  of  arid  pallor  before  the  city  gates  as  yet  un- 
seen. The  stretch  of  blue  above  looked  vaster  here,  the  horizons 
more  remote,  the  radiance  of  the  sun  more  vivid,  more  inexorable. 
Nature  surely  expanded  as  if  in  an  effort  to  hold  her  own  against 
some  tremendous  spectacle  set  in  her  bosom  by  the  activity  of 
men,  who  were  strong  and  ardent  as  the  giants  of  old,  who  had 
powers  and  a  passion  for  employing  them  persiatently  not  known 
in  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  immensity  of  Nfogar 
brought  sadness  to  the  mind.  The  immensity  of  Amais 
brought  excitement.  Even  at  tbia  distance  from  it,  when  its 
minarets  were  still  like  shadowy  fingers  of  an  uplifted  hand, 
Androvsky  and  Domini  were  conscious  of  JnQuences  streaming 
forth  firom  its  battlements  over  the  sloping  sands  like  a  procession 
that  welcomed  them  to  a  new  phase  of  desert  life. 

"And  people  talk  of  the  monotony  of  the  Sahara  1"  Domini 
said,  speaking  out  of  their  mutual  thought.  "  Everything  is  here. 
Boris,  you've  never  drawn  near  to  London.  Loi^  before  you 
reach  the  first  suburbs  you  feel  lx>ndon  like  a  great  influence 
brooding  over  the  fields  and  the  woods.    Here  yon  feel  Amara 
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in  the  same  way  brooding  over  the  sands.  It's  as  if  the  saads 
were  full  of  voices.    Doesa't  it  excite  you  f  " 

"Ye8)"be  said.  "But" — and  be  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
looked  back — "  I  feel  as  if  the  solitudes  were  safer." 

"  We  can  letum  to  them." 

"  Yes." 

"  We  are  splendidly  free.  There's  nothing  to  prevent  us 
leaving  Amara  to-morrow." 

"  Isn't  there  ?  "  he  answered,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  minarets. 

"  What  can  there  be  ?  " 

"Who  knows?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Boris?  Are  you  superstitious?  But 
you  reject  the  influence  of  place.  Don't  you  remember — at 
Mogar?" 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  bis  face  clouded  and  she  was 
sorry  she  had  spoken  it.  Since  they  had  left  the  hill  above  the 
mirage  sea  they  had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  their  night  there. 
They  had  never  once  talked  of  the  dinner  in  camp  with  De 
Trevignac  and  his  men,  or  renewed  their  conversation  in  the  tent 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  since  that  day,  since  her  words 
about  Androvaky's  lack  of  perfect  happinew  even  with  her  far  out 
in  the  freedom  of  the  desert,  Domini  had  been  conscious  that, 
despite  their  great  love  for  each  other,  their  mutual  passion  fw 
the  solitude  in  which  it  grew  each  day  more  deep  and  more  en- 
grossing, wrapping  their  lives  in  fire  and  leading  them  on  to  the 
inner  abodes  of  sacred  understanding,  there  was  at  moments  a 
barrier  between  them. 

At  first  she  had  striven  not  to  recognise  its  existence.  She 
had  striven  to  be  blind.  But  she  was  essentially  a  brave  woman 
and  an  almost  fanatical  lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  thinking 
that  what  is  called  an  i^ly  truth  is  less  ugly  than  the  loveliest  lie. 
To  deny  truth  is  to  play  the  coward.  She  could  not  long  do  that. 
And  so  she  quickly  learned  to  face  this  truth  with  steady  eyes  and 
an  unflinching  heart. 

At  moments  Andravsky  retreated  from  her,  his  mind  became 
remote — more,  his  heart  was  far  from  her,  and,  in  its  distant 
place,  was  soflfering.    Of  that  she  was  assured. 

But  she  was  assured,  too,  that  she  stood  to  him  for  perfectioD 
m  human  companionship.     A  woman's  love  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
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true  divining  lod.  Domini  knew  InstiactiKl]'  where  lay  the 
troubled  waters,  what  tronblcd  them  in  their  Bubterraneao 
dwelling.  She  was  certain  that  Androvak;  was  at  peace  with  her 
but  not  with  himself.  She  had  said  to  bim  in  the  tent  that  she 
thought  he  sometimes  felt  far  away  from  God.  The  connction 
grew  in  her  that  even  the  satisfaction  of  bis  great  bumao  love  was 
not  enough  for  his  nature.  He  demanded,  sometimes  imperiously, 
not  only  the  peace  that  can  b»  understood  glotionsly,  but  also 
that  other  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  And  because  he 
had  it  not  he  suffered. 

In  tbe  Garden  of  Allah  be  felt  a  loneliness  even  though  she 
was  with  him,  and  he  could  not  speak  with  bei  of  this  loneliness. 
That  was  the  barrier  between  them  she  thought. 

She  prayed  for  bim :  in  the  tent  by  night,  in  tbe  desert  under 
the  burning  sky  by  day.  When  tbe  Mueddin  cried  from  the 
minaret  of  some  tiny  mosque  lost  in  tbe  desokdon  of  the  wastes, 
turning  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  the  Mussulmans 
bowed  their  shavea  heads,  facing  towards  Mecca,  she  prayed  to 
the  Catholics'  God,  whom  she  felt  to  be  tbe  God,  too,  of  all  tbe 
devout  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  to  the  Mother  of 
God  looking  towards  Africa.  She  prayed  that  tbis  man  wbom 
she  loved,  and  who  she  believed  was  seeking,  might  find.  And 
she  felt  that  there  was  a  strength,  a  passion  in  her  prayers,  which 
could  not  be  rejected.  She  fdt  that  some  day  AUab  would  show 
himself  in  his  garden  to  tbe  wanderer  there.  She  dared  to  feel 
that  because  she  dared  to  believe  In  the  endless  mercy  of  God. 
And  when  that  moment  came  she  felt,  too,  that  their  love — hers 
and  his — for  each  other  would  be  crowned.  Beautiful  and  in- 
tense as  it  was  it  still  lacked  something.  It  seeded  to  be  en- 
circled by  the  protecting  love  of  a  God  in  wbom  they  both 
believed  in  the  same  way,  and  to  whom  they  both  were  equally 
near.  While  she  felt  close  to  this  love  and  he  far  from  it  they 
were  not  quite  together. 

There  were  moments  in  which  she  was  troubled,  even  sad,  but 
they  passed.  For  she  bad  a  great  courage,  a  great  confidence. 
The  hope  that  dwells  like  a  flame  in  the  purity  of  prayer  com- 
forted her. 

"  I  love  the  solitudes,"  be  said.  "  I  love  to  have  you  to 
myself." 
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"  If  we  lived  always  in  the  greitest  dty  of  the  world  it  would 
make  no  difference,"  she  said  quietly.     "  You  know  that,  Boris." 

He  bent  over  from  bis  saddle  and  clasped  her  hand  in  his, 
and  they  rode  thus  up  the  great  slope  of  the  sands,  with  their 
horses  close  togeiher. 

The  minarets  ofthecity  grew  more  disdact.  They  dominated 
the  waste  as  the  thought  of  Allah  dominates  the  Mohammedan 
world.  Presently,  far  away  on  the  left,  Domini  and  Aodroviky 
saw  hills  of  sand,  clearly  defined  like  small  mountains  delicately 
shaped-  On  the  summits  of  these  hills  were  Arab  villages  of  the 
hue  of  bronze  gleaming  in  the  sun.  No  trees  stood  near  them. 
But  beyond  them,  much  farther  off,  was  the  long  green  line  of  the 
palms  of  a  large  oasis.  Between  them  and  the  riders  moved 
slowly  towards  the  minarets  dark  things  that  looked  like  serpents 
writhing  through  the  sands.  These  were  caravans  coming  into 
the  city  from  long  journeys.  Here  and  there,  dotted  about  in  the 
immensity,  were  solitary  horsemen,  camels  in  twos  and  threes, 
small  troops  of  donkeys.  And  all  the  things  that  moved  went 
towards  the  minarets  as  if  irresistibly  drawn  onwards  by  some 
strong  influence  that  sucked  them  in  from  the  solitudes  to  the 
whirlpool  of  human  life. 

Again  Domini  thought  of  the  approach  to  London,  and  of  the 
dominion  of  great  cities,  those  octopus  monsters  created  by  men, 
whose  tenUcles  are  strong  to  seize  and  suonfcer  still  to  keep. 
She  was  infected  by  Androvsky's  dread  of  a  changed  life,  and 
through  her  exciterooit,  that  pulsed  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
she  felt  a  faint  thrill  of  something  that  was  like  fear. 

"  Boris,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  as  if  your  thoughts  were  being  con- 
veyed to  me  by  your  touch.     Perhaps  the  solitudes  are  best" 

By  a  simultaneous  impulse  they  pulled  in  their  horses  and 
Ustened-  Sounds  came  to  them  over  the  sands,  thin  and  remote. 
They  could  not  tell  what  they  were,  but  they  knew  that  they 
heard  something  which  suggested  the  disunt  presence  of  life- 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Domini. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  hear  something.  It  travels  to  us  from 
the  minarets-" 

They  both  leaned  forward  on  their  horses'  ttecki,  holding  oach 
other's  hand. 

"  I  feel  the  tumult  of  men,"  Androvsky  said  presently. 
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"  Aad  I.  But  it  seems  as  if  no  men  could  iutve  elected  to 
build  a  city  here." 

"Here  in  'the  belly  of  the  desert,'"  he  said,  quoting  the 
Arab's  name  for  Amara. 

"  Boris  " — she  spoltc  in  a  more  eager  voice,  clasping  his  hand 
strongly — "  you  remember  the  Jumoir  in  Count  Anteoni's  garden. 
The  place  vhere  it  stood  was  the  very  heart  of  the  garden." 

"Yes.' 

"  We  understood  each  other  there." 

He  pressed  her  hand  without  speaking. 

"Amara  seems  to  me  the  heart  of  the  Garden  of  Allah. 
Perhaps — perhaps  we  shall — " 

She  paused.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  What,  Domini,"  he  asked. 

He  looked  expectant,  but  anxious,  and  watched  her,  but  with 
eyes  that  seemed  ready  to  look  away  from  her  at  a  word. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  understand  each  other  even  better  there." 

He  looked  down  at  the  white  sand. 

"  Better  1 "  he  repeated.     "  Could  we  do  that  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer.  The  far-off  villages  gleamed  mys- 
teriously on  their  little  mountains,  like  unreal  things  that  might 
fade  away  as  caatlea  fade  in  the  fire.  The  sky  above  the  minarets 
was  changing  in  colour  slowly.  Its  blue  was  being  invaded  by  a 
green  that  was  a  sister  colour.  A  curious  light,  that  seemed  to 
rise  from  below  rather  than  to  descend  from  above,  was  trans- 
muting the  whiteness  of  the  sands.  A  lemon  yellow  crept 
through  them,  but  they  still  looked  cold  and  strange,  and 
immeasurably  vast.  Domini  fancied  that  the  silence  of  the 
desert  deepened  so  that,  in  it,  they  might  hear  the  voices  of 
Amara  more  distinctly. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "when  one  looks  out  over  the  desert 
from  a  height,  as  we  did  from  the  tower  of  Beni-Mora,  it  seems  to 
call  one.  There's  a  voice  in  the  blue  distance  that  seems  to  say, 
'  Come  to  me  I  I  am  here— hidden  in  my  retreat,  beyond  the 
blue,  and  beyond  the  mirage,  and  beyond  the  farthest  verge ! ' " 

«  Yes,  I  know." 

"  I  have  always  felt,  when  we  travelled  in  the  desert,  that  the 
calling  thing,  the  soul  of  the  desert,  letreated  as  I  advanced,  and 
still  aumtnoned  me  onward  but  always  from  an  infinite  distance." 
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"And  I  too,  Domini." 

"  Now  I  don't  feel  that.  I  feel  as  if  now  we  were  coming  near 
to  the  voice,  as  if  we  should  reach  it  at  Amara,  as  if  there  it 
would  tell  us  its  secret." 

"  Imagination  1 "  he  said. 

But  he  spoke  seriously,  almost  mystically.  Mis  voice  was  at 
odds  with  the  word  it  said.  She  noticed  that  and  was  sure  that 
he  was  secretly  sharing  her  sensation.  She  even  suspected  that 
he  had  perhaps  felt  it  first. 

"  Let  us  ride  on,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  see  the  change  in  the 
%ht?  Do  you  see  the  gteen  in  the  sky?  It  is  cooler,  toa 
This  is  the  wind  of  evening." 

Their  hands  fell  apart  and  they  rode  slowly  on,  up  the  long 
slope  of  the  sands. 

Presently  they  saw  that  they  had  come  out  of  the  trackless 
waste  and  that  though  still  a  long  way  from  the  dty  they  were  riding 
on  a  desert  road  which  bad  been  trodden  by  multitudes  of  feet. 
There  were  many  footprints  here.  On  either  side  were  low  banks 
of  sand,  beaten  into  a  rough  symmetry  by  implemente  of 
men,  and  shallow  trenches  through  which  no  water  ran.  In 
front  of  them  they  saw  the  numerous  caravans,  now 
more  distinct,  converging  from  left  and  right  slowly  to  this 
great  aisle  of  the  desert  which  stretched  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  minarets. 

"We  are  on  a  highway,"  Domini  said. 

Androvsky  sighed. 

"I  feel  already  as  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,''he 
answered. 

"  Our  love  for  peace  oughtn't  to  make  us  hate  our  fellowraen ! " 
she  said.     "  Come,  Boris,  let  us  chase  away  our  selfisb  mood  I " 

She  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  voice  and  drew  her  rein  a  little 
tighter.    Her  horse  quickened  its  pace. 

"  And  think  how  our  stay  at  Amara  will  make  us  love  the 
solitudes  when  we  return  to  them  again.  Contrast  is  the  salt  of 
life." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  didn't  believe  what  you  are  saying." 
She  laughed. 

"If  I  were  ever  inclined  to  tell  you  a  lie,"  she  aaid.  "I 
should  not  dare  to.    Your  mind  penetrates  mine  too  deeply." 
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"  You  could  not  tell  me  a  lie." 

"  Do  you  bear  the  dogs  baiking  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  moment. 
"  Tbey  are  among  those  tents  that  are  like  flies  00  the  sandi 
around  the  city.  That  is  the  tribe  of  the  Ouled-Nalls,  I 
suppose.  Batoucb  says  they  camp  bete.  What  multitudes  of 
tents  1  Those  are  the  suburbs  of  Amara.  I  would  ratberUve  in 
them  than  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Oh,  how  far  away  we  ore, 
as  if  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  world ! " 

Either  her  last  words,  or  her  previous  change  of  manner  to  a 
lighter  cbeeifulnesi,  almost  a  briskness,  seemed  to  rouse 
Androvsky  to  a  greater  confidence,  even  to  anticipation  of 
possible  pleasure. 

"Yes.  After  all  it  is  only  the  desert  men  who  are  here. 
Amara  is  their  metropolis,  and  in  it  we  shall  only  see  their  life." 

His  horse  plunged.     He  had  touched  it  sharply  with  hi*  beel. 

"I  believe  you  hate  the  thought  of  civilisation,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  think  of  it.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  never  known 
it,  and  could  never  know  it." 

"  Why  should  you  f    You  love  the  wilds." 

"They  make  my  whole  nature  leap.  Even  when  I  was 
a  child  it  was  so.  I  remember  once  reading  JUauJ.  In  it  I 
came  upon  a  passage — I  can't  remember  it  well,  but  it  was  about 
the  red  man — " 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  looking  towards  the  dty. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  quite,"  she  murmured.  "  ■  When  the 
red  man  laughs  by  bis  cedar  tree,  and  the  red  man's  babe  leaps 
beyond  the  sea' — something  like  that.  But  I  know  that  it  made 
my  heart  beat,  and  that  I  felt  as  if  1  bad  wings  and  were  spreading 
them  to  fiy  away  to  the  most  remote  places  of  the  earth.  And 
now  I  have  spread  my  wings,  and — it's  glorious.    Come,  Boris ! " 

They  put  their  horses  to  a  canter,  and  soon  drew  near  to  the 
caravans.  They  had  sent  Batoucb  and  Ali,  who  generally  ac- 
companied them,  on  with  the  rest  of  the  camp.  Both  had  many 
friends  in  Amara,  and  were  eager  to  be  there.  It  was  obvious 
that  they  and  all  the  attendants,  servants  and  camel-men, 
thought  of  it  as  the  provindat  Frenchman  thinks  of  Paris,  as  a 
place  of  all  worldly  wondere  and  delfts.    Batoucb  was  to  meet 
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them  at  the  eotrance  to  the  city,  uid  when  they  had  Ken  the 
murels  of  ita  market-place  was  to  conduct  them  to  the  tents 
which  would  be  pitched  on  the  sand-hills  outside. 

Their  horses  pulled  as  if  they,  too,  longed  for  a  spell  of  city 
life  after  the  life  of  the  wastes,  and  Domini'*  excitement  grew. 
She  felt  vivid  animal  spirits  boiling  up  within  her,  the  sane  and 
healthy  sense  that  welcomes  a  big  manifestation  of  the  ceaseless 
enterprise  and  keen  activity  of  a  brotheiiiood  of  men.  The 
loaded  caoiels,  the  half-naked  running  drivers,  the  do|^  sensi- 
tively sniffing,  as  if  enticing  smells  from  the  city  already  reached 
their  nostrils,  the  chattering  desert  merchants  discussing  coming 
gains,  the  wealthy  and  richly-dressed  Arabs,  mounted  on  fine 
horses,  and  staring  with  eyes  that  glittered  up  the  broad  track  in 
search  of  welcoming  friends,  were  sympathetic  to  her  mood. 
Amara  was  sucking  them  all  in  together  from  the  solitary  places 
as  quiet  waters  are  sucked  into  the  turmoil  of  a  mill-race. 
Although  still  out  in  the  sands  they  were  already  in  the  midst  of 
a  noise  of  life  flowing  to  meet  the  roar  of  life  that  rose  up  at  the 
feet  of  the  minarets,  which  now  looked  tall  and  majestic  in  the 
growing  beauty  of  the  sunset. 

They  passed  the  caravans  cue  by  one,  and  came  on  to  the 
crest  of  the  long  sand  slope  just  as  the  sky  above  the  city  was 
flushing  with  a  bright  geranium  red.  The  track  from  here  was 
level  to  the  city  wall,  and  was  no  longer  soft  with  sand.  A  broad, 
bard  road  rang  beneath  their  horses'  hoofs,  sUrtling  them  with  a 
music  tbat  was  like  a  voice  of  civilised  life.  Before  them,  under 
the  red  sky,  they  saw  a  dark  blur  of  distant  houses,  towers,  and 
great  round  cupolas  glittering  like  gold.  Forests  of  palm  trees 
lay  behind,  the  giant  date  palms  for  which  Amara  was  famous. 
To  the  left  stretched  the  sands  dotted  with  gleaming  Arab 
villages,  to  the  right  again  the  sands  covered  with  hundreds  of 
tents  among  which  quantities  of  figures  moved  swiftly  like  ants, 
black  on  the  yellow,  arched  by  the  sky  that  was  alive  with  lurid 
colour,  red  fading  into  gold,  gold  into  primrose,  primrose  into 
green,  green  into  the  blue  that  still  told  of  the  fading  day.  And 
to  this  multi-coloured  sky,  from  the  barbaric  city  and  the  immense 
sands  in  which  it  was  set,  rose  a  great  chorus  of  life ;  voices  of 
men  and  beasts,  cries  of  naked  children  playing  Cora  on  the  >and> 
hilli,  of  modiera  to  straying  infants,  shrill  laughter  of  uoveilfld 
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girls  wantonly  giy,  the  calls  of  tneo,  the  barking  of  multitudes  of 
dogs — the  guard-dogs  of  the  nomadB  that  are  never  silent  night  or 
day— the  roaring  of  hundreds  of  camels  now  being  unloaded  for 
the  night,  the  gibbering  of  the  mad  be^rs  who  roam  perpetually 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  encampments  like  wolves  seeking  what 
they  may  devour,  the  braying  of  donkeys,  the  whinnying  of 
horses.  And  beneath  these  voices  of  living  things,  foundation 
of  their  uprising  vitality,  pulsed  barbarous  music,  the  throbbing 
tom-toms  that  are  for  ever  heard  in  the  lands  of  the  sun,  fetish 
music  that  suggests  fatalism,  and  the  grand  monotony  of  the 
enormous  spaces,  and  the  crude  passion  that  repeats  itself,  and 
the  untirit^,  sultry  loves  and  the  untired,  sultry  languors  of  the 
children  of  the  sun. 

The  silence  of  the  sands,  which  Domini  and  Androvsky  had 
known  and  loved,  was  merged  in  the  tumult  of  the  sands.  The 
one  had  been  mystical,  Uying  the  soul  to  rest.  The  other  was 
provocative,  calling  the  soul  to  wake.  At  this  moment  the 
sands  themselves  seemed  to  stir  with  life  and  to  cry  aloud  with 
ToiceB. 

"The  very  sky  is  barbarous  to-night  1"  Domini  exclaimed. 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  colour,  Boris?" 

"Over  the  minarets  it  is  like  a  great  wound,"  he  answered. 

"  No  wonder  men  are  careless  of  human  life  in  such  a  land  as 
this.  All  the  wildness  of  the  world  seems  to  be  concentrated 
here.  Amara  is  like  the  desert  city  of  some  tremendous  dream. 
It  looks  wicked  and  unearthly,  but  how  superb  I" 

"  Look  at  those  cupolas  I "  he  said.  "  Are  there  really  Oriental 
palaces  here  f    Has  Batouch  told  us  the  truth  for  once  ?  " 

"  Or  less  than  the  truth  ?  I  could  believe  anything  of  Amara 
at  this  moment.  What  hundreds  of  camels  I  They  remind  me 
of  Arba,  our  first  halting-place." 

She  looked  at  him  and  he  at  her. 

"  How  long  ^0  that  leems  ! "  she  said. 

"  A  thousand  years  ago." 

They  both  had  a  memory  of  a  great  silence,  in  the  midst  of 
this  growing  tumult  in  which  the  sky  seemed  now  to  takes  its 
part,  calling  with  the  voices  of  its  fierce  colours,  with  the  voice* 
of  the  fires  that  burdened  it  in  the  west. 

"Silence  }otned  us,  Domini,"  Androvsky  said. 
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"Ves-  Perhaps  silence  it  the  most  beautiful  voice  in  the 
world" 

Far  ofi^  along  the  great  white  road,  they  saw  two  horsemen 
galloping  to  meet  them  from  the  city,  one  dressed  in  brilliant 
saffron  yellow,  the  other  in  the  palest  blue,  both  crowned  with 
Urge  and  snowy  turbans. 

"Who  can  they  be?"  said  Domini,  as  they  drew  near. 
"  They  look  like  two  princes  of  the  Sahara." 

Then  she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Batouch  I  and  Ali  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

The  servants  galloped  up  then,  without  slackening  speed, 
deftly  wheeled  their  horses  in  a  narrow  drcle,  and  woe  beside 
them,  going  with  them,  one  on  the  right  hand  the  other  on  the 
left. 

"  Bravo  1"  Domini  cried,  del^hted  at  this  feat  of  horseman- 
ship.    "  But  what  have  yon  been  doing  7    You  are  transformed  I " 

"  Madame,  we  have  been  to  the  Bain  Maure,"  replied  Batoudi, 
calmly,  swelling  out  his  broad  chest  under  bis  yellow  jacket  laced 
with  gold.  "We  have  had  our  heads  shaved  till  they  are  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  polished  ivory.  We  have  been  to  the  perfumer  " — 
he  leaned  confidentially  towards  her,  exhaling  a  pungent  odour 
of  amber— "to  the  tailor,  to  the  baboosh  bazaar  " — he  kicked  out 
a  foot  cased  in  a  slipper  that  was  bright  almost  as  a  gold  piece— 
"  to  him  who  sells  the  cberchia."  He  shook  his  head  till  the 
spangled  muslin  that  flowed  about  it  trembled.  "  Is  it  not  ri(^t 
that  your  servants  should  do  you  honour  in  the  city?" 

"Perfectly  right,"  she  answered  with  a  careful  seriousness. 
"  I  am  proud  of  you  both." 

"  And  Monsieur  7  "  asked  Ali,  speaking  in  his  turn. 

Androvsky  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  city,  which  was  now 
near  at  hand. 

"  Splendid ! "  he  said,  but  as  if  attending  to  the  Arabs  with 
difficulty.     "You  are  splendid." 

As  they  came  towards  the  old  wall  which  partially  surrounds 
Amaia,  and  which  rises  from  a  deep  natural  moat  <tf  sand,  they 
saw  that  the  ground  immediately  before  the  dty  which,  from  a 
distance,  had  looked  almost  flat  was  in  reality  broken  up  into  a 
series  of  wavelike  dunes,  some  small  with  depressions  like  deep 
crevices  between  them,  others  large  with  aummitt  like  [ 
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Theie  dune*  were  of  a  sharp  lemoa  yellow  in  the  evening  light, 
a  yellow  that  was  cold  in  its  clearness,  almost  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge.  They  went  away  into  great  rolling  slopes  of  sand  on  which 
the  camps  of  the  nomads  and  the  Ouled  Nails  were  pitched, 
some  neai  to,  some  distant  from,  the  city,  but  they  themselves 
were  soliury.  No  tents  were  pitched  close  to  the  city,  under  the 
shadow  of  its  wall.    As  Androvsky  spoke,  Domini  exclaimed,-^ 

"  Boris — look  1  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  I " 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  obeyed  her  eyes  and 
looked  to  his  right,  to  the  small  lemon-yellow  dunes  that  were 
close  to  them.  At  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road  was  a 
dune  that  ran  parallel  with  it.  The  fire  of  the  sinking  sun  canght 
its  smooth  crest,  and  above  this  crest,  moving  languidly  towards 
the  city,  were  visible  the  beads  and  busts  of  three  women,  the 
lower  halves  of  whose  bodies  were  concealed  by  the  sand  of  the 
farther  side  of  the  dune.  They  were  dancing-girls.  On  their 
heads,  piled  high  with  gorgeous  handkerchiefs,  were  golden 
crowns  which  glittered  in  the  sun-rays,  and  tufts  of  scarlet  feathers. 
Their  oval  faces,  covered  with  paint,  were  partially  concealed  by 
long  strings  of  gold  coins,  which  flowed  from  their  crowns  down 
over  their  large  breasts  and  disappeared  towards  their  waists, 
which  were  hidden  by  the  sand.  Their  dresses  were  of  scarlet, 
apple-green  and  purple  silks,  partially  covered  by  floating  shawls 
of  spangled  muslin.  Beneath  their  crowns  and  handkerchiefs 
burgeoned  forth  plaits  of  false  hair  decorated  with  coral  and  silver 
ornaments.  Their  hands,  which  they  held  high,  gesticulating 
above  the  crest  of  the  dune,  were  painted  Mood  red. 

These  busts  and  heads  glided  slowly  along  in  the  setting  sun, 
and  presently  sank  down  and  vanished  into  some  depression  of 
the  dunes.  For  an  instant  one  blood-red  hand  was  visible  alcHie, 
waving  a  s^nal  above  the  sand  to  someone  unseen.  Its  fingers 
fluttered  like  the  wings  of  a  startled  bird.  Then  it,  too,  vanished, 
and  the  sharply-cold  lemon  yellow  of  the  dunes  stretched  in 
vivid  loneliness  beneath  the  evening  sky. 

To  both  of  them  this  brief  vision  of  women  in  the  sand 
brought  home  the  solitude  of  the  desert  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
life  it  held,  the  ascetism  of  this  supreme  manifestation  of  Nature 
and  the  animal  passion  which  fractifies  in  its  heart. 
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"Do  you  know  what  that  made  me  think  of,  Boris?"  Domiai 
said,  as  the  red  hand  with  its  swiftly-moving  fingers  disappeared. 
"  Youll  smile,  perhaps,  and  I  scarcely  know  why.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  Devil  in  a  monastery." 

Androvsky  did  not  smile.  Not  did  be  answer.  She  felt  sure 
that  he,  too,  had  been  strongly  affected  by  that  glimpse  of  Sahani 
life.  His  silence  gave  Batouch  an  opportunity  of  pouring  forth 
upon  them  a  flood  of  poetical  description  of  the  dancing-girls  of 
Amara,  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know  as  intimate  friends. 
Before  be  ceased  they  came  into  the  city. 

The  road  was  still  majeslically  broad.  They  looked  with 
interest  at  the  first  houses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  way.  And 
here  again  they  were  met  by  the  sharp  contrast  which  was  evi- 
dently to  be  the  keynote  of  Amara.  The  house  on  the  left  was 
European,  built  of  white  stone,  clean,  attractive,  but  uninteresting, 
with  stout  white  pillars  of  plaster  supporting  an  arcade  that 
afforded  shade  from  the  sun,  windows  with  green  blinds,  and  an 
open  doorway  showing  a  little  hall,  on  the  floor  of  which  lay  a 
smart  rug  glowing  with  gay  colours ;  that  on  the  right,  before 
which  the  sand  lay  deep  as  if  drifted  there  by  some  recent  wind 
of  the  waste,  was  African  and  barbarous,  an  immense  and 
rambling  building  of  brown  earth,  brushwood  and  palm,  window- 
less,  with  a  flat-terraced  roof,  upon  which  were  piled  many  strange- 
looking  objects  like  things  collapsed,  red  and  dark  green,  with 
fringes  and  rosettes,  and  tall  sticks  of  palm  poinring  vaguely  to 
the  sky. 

"  Why,  those  are  like  our  palanquin  I "  Domini  said. 

"They  are  the  palanquins  of  the  dancing-girls,  Madame," 
said  Batouch.  "That  is  the  At;? of  the  dancers,  and  that" — he 
pointed  to  the  neat  house  opposite — "  is  the  bouse  of  Monsieur 
the  Aumonier  of  Amara." 

"Aumonier,"3aid  Androvsky,  sharply.    "Here!" 

He  paused,  then  added  more  quietly, — 

"  What  should  he  do  here  ? " 

"But,  Monsieur,  he  is  for  the  French  officers." 

"  There  are  French  officers  ?  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  four  ot  five,  and  the  commandant.  They 
live  in  the  palace  with  the  cupolas." 

"I  forgot,"  Androvsky  said  to  Domini.     "We  are  not  oat  of 
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the  ipbere  or  French  influence.  This  place  looks  so  remote 
and  so  barbarous  that  I  imagined  it  given  orei  entirely  to  the 
desert  men." 

"We  need  not  see  the  French,"  she  said.  "We  shall  he 
encamped  outside  in  the  sand." 

"  And  we  need  not  stay  here  long,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Boris,"  sheaskedhiro,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  "shall  we 
buy  a  desert  island  to  live  in  ?  " 

"Let  us  buy  an  oasis,"  he  said.  "That  would  be  the  perf — 
the  safest  life  for  us." 

"The  safest?" 

"The  safest  for  our  happiness.  Domini,  I  have  a  horror  of 
the  world  I "  He  said  the  hist  words  with  a  strong,  almost  fierce, 
emphasis. 

"  Had  you  it  always,  or  only  since  we  have  been  married  ?" 

"  I — perhaps  it  was  bom  in  me,  perhaps  it  is  part  of  me.  Who 
knows  ?  " 

He  had  relapsed  into  a  gravity  that  was  heavy  with  gloom,*and 
looked  about  him  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  wish  to  reject  all  that 
offered  itself  to  their  sight. 

"I  want  the  desert  and  you  in  it,"  be  said.  "The  lonely 
desert,  with  you." 

"And  nothing  else?" 

"  I  want  that.     I  cannot  have  that  taken  from  me." 

He  looked  about  him  quickly  from  side  to  side  as  they  rode 
up  the  street,  as  if  he  were  a  scout  sent  in  advance  of  an  army 
and  suspected  ambushes.  His  manner  reminded  her  of  the  way 
he  had  looked  towards  the  tower  as  they  rode  into  Mogar.  And 
he  had  connected  that  tower  with  the  French.  She  remembered 
bis  saying  to  her  that  it  must  have  been  built  for  French  soldiers. 
As  they  rode  into  Mogar  he  had  dreaded  something  in  Mogar. 
The  strange  incident  with  De  Trevignac  had  followed.  She  had 
put  it  from  her  mind  as  a  matter  of  small,  or  no,  importance,  had 
resolutely  forgotten  it,  had  been  able  to  fo^et  it  in  their  dream 
of  desert  life  and  desert  passion,  fiut  the  entry  into  a  dty  for 
the  moment  destroyed  the  dreamlike  atmosphere  woven  by  the 
desert,  recalled  her  town  sense,  that  quick-witledness,  that  sharp- 
ness of  apprehension  and  swiftness  of  observation  which  are  bred 
in  those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  a  life  in  the  midst  of 
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crowds  and  moTeroent,  and  changing  scenes  and  passing  fashions. 
Suddenly  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  reading  Aodrovsky  with  an 
almost  merciless  p>enetration,  which  yet  she  could  not  check.  He 
had  dreaded  something  in  Mogar.  He  dreaded  something  here 
in  Amara.  An  unusual  incident — for  the  comii^  of  a  stranger 
into  their  lives  out  of  the  dasalation  of  the  sand  was  unusual — 
had  followed  close  upon  the  first  dread.  Would  another  such 
incident  follow  upon  this  second  dread  ?  And  of  irtut  was  this 
dread  bom  ? 

Batouch  drew  her  attention  to  the  hct  that  they  were  coming 
to  the  market-place,  and  to  the  curious  crowds  of  people  who 
were  swarming  out  of  the  tortuous,  narrow  streets  into  the  main 
thoroughfare  to  watch  them  pass,  or  to  accompany  them,  ninning 
beside  their  horses.  She  divined  at  once,  by  the  passionate 
curiosity  their  entry  aroused,  that  he  had  misspent  his  leisure  in 
spreading  through  the  city  lying  reports  of  their  immense  import- 
ance and  fabulous  riches. 

"  Batouch,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  talking  about  us." 

"  No,  Madame,  I  merely  said  that  Madame  is  a  great  lady  in 
her  own  land,  and  that  Monsieur—" 

"  I  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  about  roe,  Batouch,"  said  Androv- 
sky,  brusquely. 

He  seemed  worried  by  the  clamour  of  the  increasing  mob 
that  surrounded  them.  Children  in  long  robes  like  night-gowns 
skipped  before  them,  calling  out  in  shrill  voices.  Old  bqtgars, 
with  diseased  eyes  and  deformed  limbs,  laid  filthy  hands  upon 
their  bridles  and  demanded  alms.  Impudent  boys,  like  brooie 
sutuettes  suddenly  endowed  with  a  fury  of  life,  progressed  back- 
wards to  keep  them  full  in  view,  shouting  information  at  them  and 
proclaiming  their  own  transcendent  virtues  as  guides.  Lithe 
desert  men,  almost  naked,  but  with  carefully-covered  heads,  strode 
beside  them,  keeping  pace  with  the  horses,  saying  nothing,  but 
watching  them  with  a  bright  intentness  that  seemed  to  hint  at 
unutterable  designs.  And  towards  them,  through  the  air  that 
seemed  heavy  and  almost  suffocating  now  that  they  were  among 
buildings,  and  through  clouds  of  buzzing  flies,  came  the  noise  of 
the  laiger  tumult  of  the  market-place. 

Looking  over  the  heads  of  the  throng  Domini  saw  the  wide 
road  opening  out  into  a  great  space,  with  the  first  palms  of  the 
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oasia  thronging  on  the  left,  and  a  cluster  of  buildiDga,  many  with 
small  cupolas,  like  down-turned  white  cups,  on  the  right  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  space,  which  was  black  with  people  clad  for 
the  most  in  dingy  garments,  was  an  arcade  jutting  out  from  a 
number  of  hovel-like  houses,  and  to  the  right  of  them,  where  the 
market-place,  making  a  wide  sweeps  continued  up  bill  and  was 
hidden  from  hei  view,  was  the  end  of  the  great  building  whose 
gilded  cupolas  they  had  seen  as  they  rode  in  from  the  desert, 
rising  above  the  city  with  the  minarets  of  its  mosques. 

T^e  flies  buzzed  furiously  about  the  horses'  heads  and  flanks, 
and  the  people  buzzed  more  furiously,  like  larger  flies,  about  the 
riders.  It  seemed  to  Domini  as  if  the  whole  city  was  intent  upon 
her  and  Androvsky,  was  observing  them,  considering  them, 
wondering  about  them,  was  full  of  a  thousand  intentions  all 
connected  with  them. 

When  they  gained  the  market-place  the  noise  and  the  watchftil 
curiosity  made  a  violent  crescendo.  It  happened  to  be  market 
day  and,  although  the  sun  was  setting,  buying  and  selling  were 
not  yet  over.  On  the  hot  earth  over  which,  whenever  there  is  any 
wind  from  the  desert,  the  white  sand  grains  sift  and  settle,  were 
laid  innumerable  rugs  of  gaudy  colours  on  which  were  disposed 
all  sorts  of  goods  for  sale ;  heavy  ornaments  for  women,  piles  of 
burnouses,  haiks,  gandouras,  gaiters  of  bright  red  leather,  slippers, 
weapons — many  jewelled  and  gilt,  or  rich  with  patterns  in  silver — 
pyramids  of  the  cords  of  camels'  hair  that  bind  the  turbans  of  the 
desert  men,  handkerchiefs  and  cottons  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  cheap  perfumes  in  azure  flasks  powdered  with  golden 
and  silver  flowers  and  leaves,  incense  twigs,  panniers  of  henna  to 
dye  the  finger-nails  of  the  faithful,  innumerable  comestibles,  vege- 
tables, com,  red  butcher's  meat  thickly  covered  with  moving 
insects,  pale  yellow  cakes  crisp  and  shining,  morsels  of  liver 
spitted  on  skewers — which,  cooked  with  dust  of  keef,  produce  a 
dreamy  drunkenness  more  overwhelming  even  than  that  produced 
by  hashish — musical  instruments,  derboukas,  guitars,  long  pipes, 
and  strange  fiddles  with  two  strings,  tom-toms,  skins  of  animals  with 
heads  and  claws,  live  birds,  tortoise  backs,  and  plaits  of  folse  hair. 

The  sellers  squatted  on  the  ground,  their  brown  and  hairy 
legs  crossed,  calmly  gazing  before  them,  or,  with  frenzied  voices 
and  gestures,  driving  bargains  with  the  buyers,  who  moved  to  and 
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fro,  treading  carelessly  among  the  merchandise.  The  tellers  of 
fttes  glided  through  the  press,  fingering  the  amulets  that  hung 
upon  their  hearts.  Conjurers  proclaimed  the  merits  of  their 
miracles,  bawling  in  the  faces  of  the  curious.  Dwarfs  went  to  and 
fro,  dressed  in  bright  colours  with  green  and  yellow  turbans  on 
their  enormous  heads,  tapping  with  long  staves,  and  relating  their 
deformities.  Water-sellers  sounded  their  gongs.  Before  pyramids 
of  oranges  and  dates,  neatly  arranged  in  patterns,  sat  boys  crying 
in  shrill  voices  the  luscious  virtues  of  their  fiuiu.  Idiots,  with 
blear  eyes  and  protruding  under-lips,  gibbered  and  whined. 
Dogs  barked.  Bakers  hurried  along  with  trays  of  loaves  upon 
their  heads.  From  the  low  and  smoky  arcades  to  right  and  left 
came  the  reiterated  grunt  of  negroes  pounding  coffee.  A  fanatic 
was  roaring  out  bis  prayers.  Arabs  in  scarlet  and  blue  cloaks 
passed  by  to  the  Bain  Maure,  under  whose  white  and  blue 
archway  lounged  the  Kabyle  masseurs  with  folded,  muscular 
arms.  A  marabout,  black  as  a  coal,  rode  on  a  white  horse 
towards  the  great  mosque,  followed  by  his  servant  on  foot. 
Native  soldiers  went  by  to  the  Kasba  on  the  height,  or  strolled 
down  towards  the  Cal^s  Maures  smoking  cigarettes.  Circles  of 
grave  men  bent  over  card  games,  dominoes  and  draughts — called 
by  the  Arabs  the  Ladies'  Game.  Khodjas  made  their  way  with 
dignity  towards  the  Buieau  Arabe.  Veiled  women,  fat  and 
lethargic,  jingling  with  ornaments,  waddled  through  the  arches 
of  the  arcades,  carrying  in  their  painted  and  perspiring  hands 
blocks  of  sweetmeats  which  drew  the  flies.  Children  played  in 
the  dust  by  little  heaps  of  refuse,  which  they  stirred  up  into 
clouds  with  their  dancing,  naked  feet.  In  front,  as  if  from  the 
first  palms  of  the  oasis,  rose  the  roar  of  beaten  drums  from  the 
negroes'  quarter,  and  from  the  hill-top  at  the  feet  of  the  minarets 
came  the  fierce  and  piteous  noise  that  is  the  kit-motif  of  the 
desert,  the  multitudinous  complaining  of  camels  dominating  all 
other  sounds. 

As  Domini  and  Androvsky  rode  into  this  whirlpool  of 
humanity,  above  which  the  sky  was  red  like  a  great  wound,  it 
flowed  and  eddied  round  them,  making  them  its  centre.  The 
arrival  of  a  stranger-woman  was  a  rare,  if  not  an  unparalleled, 
event  in  Amu^  and  Batouch  had  been  very  btisy  in  spreading 
the  fame  of  his  mistress. 
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"Madame  should  dismount,"  said  Batouch.  "Ali  will  take 
the  horses,  and  I  will  escort  Madame  and  Monsieur  up  the 
hill  to  the  place  of  the  fountain.  Shabab  will  be  there  to 
greet  Madame." 

"  What  an  uproar  1 "  Domini  exclaimed,  half  laughing,  half 
confused.    "  Who  on  earth  is  Shabah  ?  " 

"  Shabah  is  the  Catd  of  Amara,"  replied  Batouch  with  dignity. 
"The  greatest  man  of  the  city.  He  awaits  Madame  by  the 
fouataia."    Domini  cast  a  glance  at  Androvsky. 

"Well?  "she  said. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  man  who  thinks  strife  useless 
and  the  moment  come  for  giving  in  to  Fate. 

"  The  monstet  has  opened  his  jaws  for  us,"  he  said,  forcing 
a  laugh.  "We  had  better  walk  in,  I  suppose.  But — 0 
Domini ! — the  silence  of  the  wastes  1 " 

"We  shall  know  it  again.  This  is  only  for  the  moment.  We 
shall  have  all  its  joy  agaia." 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  had  said  when  they  were  riding 
up  the  sand  slope.     "  Who  knows  t " 

Then  they  get  off  their  horses  and  were  taken  by  the  crowd. 


XXII 

The  tumult  of  Amara  waked  up  in  Domini  the  town-sense  that 
had  been  slumbering.  All  that  seemed  to  confuse,  to  daze,  to 
repel  Androvsky,  even  to  inspire  him  with  fear,  the  noise  of  the 
teeming  crowds,  their  perpetual  movement,  their  contact,  startled 
her  into  a  vividness  of  life,  and  apprehension  of  its  various 
meanings,  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her.  And  the  thrill  was 
musical  with  happiness.  To  the  sad  a  great  vision  of  human  life 
brings  sadness  because  they  read  into  the  hearts  of  others  their 
own  misery.  But  to  the  happy  such  a  vision  brills  exultation, 
for  everywhere  they  find  dancing  reflections  of  their  own  joy. 
Domini  had  lived  much  in  crowds,  but  always  she  had  been 
actively  unhappy,  or  coldly  dreary  in  them.  Now,  for  the 
first  lime,  she  was  surrounded  by  masses  of  fellow-beings  in 
her  splendid  contentment.    And  the  effect  of  this  return,  aa  it 
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were,  to  something  like  the  former  material  conditions  of  her  life, 
with  the  mental  and  affectional  conditions  of  it  transformed  by 
joy,  was  striking  even  to  herselC  Suddenly  she  realised  to  the 
full  her  own  humanity,  and  the  living  warmth  of  sympathy  that  is 
bnned  into  Same  in  a  human  heart  by  the  presence  of  human 
life  with  its  hopes,  desires,  fears,  passions,  joys,  that  leap  to  the 
eye.  Instead  of  bating  this  fierce  change  from  solitude  with  the 
man  she  loved  to  a  crowd  with  the  man  she  loved  she  rejoiced  in 
it.  Andiovsky  was  the  cause  of  both  her  joys,  joy  in  the  waste 
and  joy  in  Amara,  but  while  he  shared  the  one  he  did  not  share 
the  other. 

This  did  not  surprise  her  because  of  the  conditions  in  whi^ 
he  had  lived.  He  was  country-bred  and  had  always  dwelt  fax 
from  towns.  She  was  returning  to  an  old  experience — old,  fOT 
the  London  crowd  and  the  crowd  of  Amara  were  both  crowds  of 
men,  however  different — with  a  mind  transformed  by  happiness. 
To  him  the  experience  was  new.  Something  within  her  told  ha 
that  it  was  necessary,  that  it  bad  been  ordained  because  he 
needed  it.  The  recalled  town-sense,  with  its  sharpness  of 
observation,  persisted.  As  she  rode  in  to  Amaia  she  bad  seemed 
to  herself  to  be  reading  Andiovsky  with  an  almost  merciless 
penetration  which  yet  she  could  not  check.  Now  she  did  not 
wish  to  check  it,  for  the  penetradon  that  is  founded  on  perfect 
love  can  only  yield  good  fruit.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
allowed  to  see  dearly  for  Androvsky  what  he  could  not  see  him- 
self, almost  as  the  mother  sees  for  the  child.  This  contact  with 
the  crowds  of  Amara  was,  she  thought,  one  of  the  gifts  the  desert 
made  to  him.  He  did  not  like  it.  He  wished  to  reject  it.  But 
he  was  mistaken.  For  the  moment  his  vision  was  clouded,  as 
our  vision  for  ourselves  so  often  is.  She  realised  this,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  marriage  service  at  Beni-Mora,  perh^is, 
seemed  to  be  seltish.  She  opposed  his  wish.  Hitherto  there 
had  never  been  any  sort  of  contest  between  them.  Their  desires, 
like  their  hearts,  bad  been  in  accord.  Now  there  was  not  a 
contest,  for  Androvsky  yielded  to  Domini's  preference,  when  she 
expressed  it,  with  a  quickness  that  set  his  passion  before  her  in  a 
new  and  beautiful  light.  But  she  knew  that,  for  the  moment, 
they  were  not  in  accord.  He  hated  and  dreaded  what  she 
encountered  with  a  virid  sensation  of  sympathy  and  jojr. 
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She  felt  that  there  was  something  morbid  in  his  horror  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  same  strength  of  her  nature  said  to  her, 
"Uproot  it!" 

Their  camp  was  pitched  cm  the  sand-bills,  to  the  north  of  the 
city  Dear  the  French  and  Arab  cemeteries.  They  reached  it  only 
when  darkness  was  falling,  going  out  of  the  city  on  foot  by  the 
great  wall  of  dressed  stone  which  enclosed  the  Kasba  of  the 
native  soldiers,  and  ascending  and  descending  various  slopes  of 
deep  sand,  over  which  the  airs  of  night  blew  with  a  peculiar  thin 
freshness  that  renewed  DomiDi's  sense  of  being  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  Everything  here  whispered  the  same  message,  said,  *'  We 
are  the  denizens  of  far-away." 

In  their  walk  to  the  camp  they  were  accompanied  by  a  tittle 
procession.  Shabah,  the  Cald  of  Amara,  a  shortish  man  whose 
immense  dignity  made  him  seem  almost  gigantic,  insisted  upon  at- 
tending them  to  the  tents,  with  his  young  brother,  a  pretty,  libertine 
boy  of  sixteen,  the  brother's  tutor,  an  Arab  black  as  a  negro  but 
without  the  n^ro's  look  of  having  been  Iceshly  oiled,  and  two 
attendants.  To  them  joined  himself  the  Cald  of  the  Nomads,  a 
swanhy  potentate  who  not  only  looked,  but  actually  was,  immense, 
his  four  servants,  Brid  his  uncle,  a  venerable  person  like  a 
shepherd  king.  These  worthies  surrounded  Domini  and 
Androvsky,  and  behind  streamed  the  curious,  the  envioua^  the 
greedy  and  the  desultory  Arabs,  who  follow  in  the  trail  of  every 
stranger,  hopeful  of  the  crumbs  that  are  said  to  fall  from  the  dch 
man's  table.  Shabah  spoke  French  and  led  the  conversation, 
which  was  devoted  chiefly  to  his  condition  of  health.  Some 
years  before  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  his  life  by  poison, 
aad  since  that  time,  as  be  himself  expressed  it,  his  stomach  had 
been  "  perturbed  as  a  guard  dog  in  the  night  when  robbers  are 
approaching."  AU  efforts  to  console  or  to  inspire  him  with  hope 
of  (utuve  cure  were  met  with  a  stern  hopelessnesE,  a  b^]B^ue 
cenainty  of  perpetual  suffering.  The  idea  that  hb  stomach  might 
again  know  peace  evidently  shocked  and  aistressed  him,  and  as 
they  all  waded  tc^ether  through  the  sand,  pioneered  by  the 
glorified  Batouch,  Domini  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  emphatic 
despair,  and  to  join  with  him  in  his  appreciation  of  the  perpetual 
indigestion  which  set  him  apart  from  the  rest  01  the  world  like 
some  God  within  a  shrine.     The  skittish  boy,  his  brother,  who 
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wore  Icid  glores,  cast  at  her  sly  glaaces  of  admiiatioD  which  asked 
for  a  return.  The  black  tutor  grinned.  And  the  Cajd  of  the 
Noniads  punctuated  tbeii  progress  with  loud  grunts  of  heavy 
satisfaction,  occasionally  Dicing  use  of  Batoucb  as  interpreter  to 
express  his  hopes  that  they  would  visit  his  palace  in  the  town,  and 
devour  a  cous-cous  on  his  cupeL 

When  they  came  to  the  tents  it  was  necessary  to  entertain 
these  personages  with  coffee,  and  they  finally  departed  promising 
a  speedy  return,  and  full  of  invitations,  which  were  cordially 
accepted  by  Batouch  on  his  employer's  behalf  before  either 
Domini  or  Androvsky  had  time  to  say  a  word. 

As  the  torUgt  disappeared  over  the  sands  towards  the  dty 
Domini  burst  into  a  little  laugh,  and  drew  Androvsky  out  to  the 
tent  door  to  see  them  go. 

"  Society  in  the  sands  t "  she  exclaimed  gaily.  "  Boris,  this  is 
a  new  experience.  Look  at  our  guests  making  their  way  to  their 
palaces  I" 

Slowly  the  potentates  progressed  across  the  white  dunes 
towards  the  city.  Shabah  wore  a  long  red  cloak.  His  brother 
was  in  pink  and  gold,  with  white  billowing  trousers.  The  Cald 
of  the  Nomads  was  in  green.  They  all  moved  with  a  large  and 
conscious  majesty,  surrounded  by  their  obsequious  attendants. 
Above  them  the  purple  sky  showed  a  bright  evening  star.  Near 
it  was  visible  the  delicate  silhouette  of  the  young  moon.  Scattered 
over  the  waste  rose  many  koubbahs,  grey  in  the  white,  with 
cupolas  of  gypse.  Hundreds  of  dogs  were  barking  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  the  left,  on  the  vast,  rolling  slopes  of  sand,  glared  the 
innumerable  fires  kindled  before  the  tents  of  the  Ouled-Nafls. 
Before  the  sleeping  tent  rose  the  minarets  and  the  gilded  cupolas 
of  the  city  which  it  dominated  from  its  mounts  of  sand.  Behind 
it  was  the  blanched  immensity  of  the  plain,  of  the  lonely  desert 
from  which  Domini  and  Androvsky  had  come  to  face  this  barbaric 
stir  of  life.  And  the  city  was  full  of  music,  of  tom-toms  throbbing, 
of  bugles  blowing  in  the  Kasba,  of  pipes  shrieking  from  hidden 
dweUings,  and  of  the  faint  but  multitudinous  voices  of  men,  carried 
to  them  on  their  desolate  and  treeless  height  by  the  frail  wind  of 
evening  that  seemed  a  white  wind,  twin-brother  of  the  sand*. 

"Letusgoa  steportwo  towards  the  city,  Boris,"  Domini  said, 
as  their  guests  sank  magnificently  down  into  a  fold  of  the  dunes. 
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"Towards  the  dtjr-l"  he  answeied.  "Why  not — ?"  He 
glanced  behind  him  to  the  vacant,  noiseless  sands. 

She  set  her  impulse  against  his  for  the  hist  time. 

"  Mo,  this  is  our  town  life,  onr  Sahara  season.  Let  us  give 
ourselves  to  it     The  loneliness  will  be  its  antidote  some  day." 

"Veiy  well,  Domini,"  he  answered. 

They  went  a  little  way  towards  the  city,  and  stood  still  b  the 
sand  at  the  edge  of  their  height. 

"  Listen,  Boris  I  Isn't  it  strange  in  the  night  all  this  barbaric 
music  P    It  excites  me." 

"You  are  glad  to  be  here." 

She  heard  the  note  of  disappointment  in  his  voice,  but  did 
not  respond  to  it. 

"  And  look  at  all  those  fiies,  hundreds  of  them  in  the  sand  I " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  wonderful,  but  the  solitudes  are  best 
This  is  not  the  heart  of  the  desert,  this  is  what  the  Arabs  call  it, 
'the  belly  of  the  desert'  In  the  heart  of  the  desert  there  is 
silence." 

She  thought  of  the  falling  of  the  wind  when  the  Sahara  took 
them,  and  knew  that  her  love  of  the  silence  was  intense.  Never- 
theless, to-night  the  other  part  of  her  was  in  the  ascendant  She 
wanted  him  to  share  it  He  did  not  Could  she  provoke  him 
to  share  it  ? 

"  Yet,  as  we  rode  in,  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  heart  of  the 
desert  was  here,"  she  said.     "  You  know  I  said  so." 

"  Do  you  say  so  still?  " 

"The  heart  Boris,  is  the  centre  of  life,  isn't  it?" 

He  was  silent     She  felt  his  inner  feeling  fighting  hers. 

"To-night,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm  throi^h  his,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  dty,  "  I  feel  a  tremendous  sympathy  with  human 
life  such  as  I  never  felt  before.  Boris,  it  comes  to  me  from  you. 
Yes,  it  does.  It  is  born  of  my  love  for  you,  and  seems  to  link  me, 
and  you  with  me,  to  all  these  strangers,  to  all  men  and  women, 
to  everything  that  lives.  It  is  as  if  I  was  not  quite  human  before, 
and  my  love  for  you  had  made  me  completely  human,  had  done 
something  to  me  that  even— even  my  love  for  God  had  not  been 
able  to  do." 

She  lowered  her  voice  at  the  last  words.  After  a  moment  she 
added,— 
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"  PeThaps  in  isolation,  even  with  you,  I  could  not  come  to 
completeness.  Perhaps  you  could  not  in  isolation  even  with  me. 
Boris,  I  think  it's  good  foi  us  to  be  in  the  midst  of  life  for  a  time." 

"You  wish  to  remain  here,  Domini?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  time." 

The  fatalistic  feeling  that  had  sometimes  come  upon  her  in 
this  land  entered  into  her  at  this  moment.  She  felt,  "It  is 
written  that  we  are  to  remain  here." 

"Let  us  remain  here,  Domini,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  note  of  disappointment  had  gone  out  of  his  voice, 
deliberatelybanished  from  it  by  his  love  for  her,  but  she  seemed 
to  hear  it,  nevertheless,  echoing  far  down  in  his  soul.  At  that 
moment  she  loved  him  like  the  woman  he  had  made  a  lover,  but 
also  like  a  woman  he  had  made  a  mother  by  becoming  a  child. 

"Thank  you,  Boris,"  she  answered  very  quietly.  "You  are 
good  to  me." 

"You  are  good  to  me,"  be  said,  remembering  the  last  words 
of  Father  Roubier.     "  How  can  1  be  anything  else  ?  " 

Directly  he  had  spoken  the  words  bis  body  trembled  violently. 

"Boris,  what  isitf"  she  exclaimed,  startled. 

He  took  his  arm  away  from  hers. 

"These — these  noises  of  the  city  in  the  night  coming  across 
the  sand-hills  are  extraordinary.  I  have  become  so  used  to  silence 
that  perhaps  they  get  upon  my  nerves.  I  shall  grow  accustomed 
to  them  presendy." 

He  turned  towards  the  tents,  and  she  went  with  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  had  evaded  her  question,  that  he  had  not 
wished  to  answer  it,  and  the  sense  sharply  awakened  in  her  by  a 
return  to  life  near  a  city  made  her  probe  for  the  reason  of  this. 
She  did  not  find  it,  but  in  her  mental  search  she  found  herself 
presently  at  Mogar.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  same  sort  of 
uneasiness  which  had  beset  her  husband  at  Mogar  beset  him 
now  more  fiercely  at  Amara,  that,  as  he  had  just  said,  his  nerves 
were  being  tortured  by  something.  But  it  could  not  be  the 
noises  from  the  city. 

After  dinner  Batouch  came  to  the  tent  to  suggest  that  they 
should  go  duwn  with  him  into  the  city.  Domini,  feeling  certain 
that  Androvsky  would  not  wish  to  go,  at  once  refused,  allying 
that  she  was  tired,    fiatouch  then  asked  Androvsky  to  go  with 
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him,  and,  to  Domini's  Mtonisbmeat,  he  said  that  if  she  did  not 
mind  his  leaving  her  Tot  a  short  time  he  would  like  a  stroll. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  to  ber,  as  Batonch  aitd  he  were  starting, 
"perhaps  it  will  make  me  more  completely  human ;  perhaps  there 
is  something  still  to  be  done  that  even  you,  Domini,  have  not 
accomplished." 

Sbe  knew  he  was  alluding  to  her  words  before  dinner.  He 
stood  looking  at  her  ^ith  a  slight  smile  that  did  not  suggest 
happiness,  then  added, — 

"  That  link  you  spoke  of  between  us  and  these  strangers  " — 
he  made  a  gesture  towards  the  city — "  I  ought  perhaps  to  feel  it 
more  strongly  than  I  do.     I — I  will  try  to  feel  it." 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  went  with  Batouch  across  the  sand- 
bills,  walking  heavily. 

As  Domini  watched  them  going  she  felt  chilled,  becaose  there 
was  something  in  his  manner,  in  bis  smile,  that  seemed  fcv  the 
moment  to  set  them  apart  from  each  other,  something  she  did 
not  understand. 

Soon  Androvsky  disappeared  u)  a  fold  of  the  sands  as  he  bad 
disappeared  in  a  fold  of  the  sands  at  Mogar,  not  long  before  De 
Trevignac  came.  Sbe  thought  of  Mc^ar  once  more,  steadily, 
reviewing  mentally — with  the  renewed  sharpness  of  intellect  that 
bad  returned  to  her,  brought  by  contact  with  the  city — all  that 
had  passed  there,  as  she  had  never  reviewed  it  before. 

It  had  been  a  strange  episode. 

She  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  sand  before 
the  tent.  Ouaidi  came  to  walk  with  her,  but  she  sent  bim  away. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  something  moved  her  to  ask  him, — 

"That  African  liqueur,  Ouardi — you  remember  that  you 
brought  to  the  tent  at  Mt^ar — have  we  any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  monk's  liqueur,  Madame  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean — monk's  liqueur  t " 

"It  was  invented  by  a  monk,  Madame,  and  is  sold  by  the 
monks  of  £1-Largani." 

"  Oh  !    Have  we  any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"  There  is  another  bottle,  Madame,  but  I  should  not  dare  to 
bring  it  if — " 

He  paused. 

"If  what,  Ouardi?" 
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"  If  Monsieur  were  there." 

Domini  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  why,  but  sbe  checked 
herself  and  told  him  to  leave  her.  Then  she  walked  up  and  down 
once  more  on  the  sand.  Sbe  was  thinking  now  of  the  broken 
glass  on  the  ground  at  Androvsky's  feet  when  she  found  him 
alone  in  the  tent  after  De  Trevignac  had  gone.  Ouardi's  words 
made  her  wonder  whether  this  liqueur,  brought  to  celebrate  De 
Trevignac's  presence  in  the  camp,  bad  turned  tbe  conversatioD 
upon  tbe  subject  of  tbe  religious  orders;  whether  Androvsky  had 
perhaps  said  something  against  them  which  bad  offended  De 
Trevignac,  a  staunch  Catholic ;  whether  there  bad  been  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  men  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  was  possible. 
Sbe  remembered  De  Trevignac's  strange,  almost  mTstical,  gesture 
in  the  dawn,  following  bis  look  of  horror  towards  the  tent  where 
her  husband  lay  sleeping. 

To-night  her  mind — her  whole  nature— felt  terribly  alive. 

She  tried  to  think  no  more  of  Mogar,  but  her  thoughts  centred 
round  it,  linked  it  with  this  great  city,  whose  lights  shone  in  the 
distance  below  her,  whose  music  came  to  her  from  afar  over  the 
silence  of  tbe  sands. 

Mogar  and  Amara ;  what  had  they  to  do  with  one  another  ? 
Leagues  of  desert  divided  tbem.  One  was  a  desolation,  tbe 
other  was  crowded  with  men.  What  linked  them  together  in  her 
mind? 

Androvsky's  fear  of  both — that  was  the  link.  Sbe  continued 
to  think  of  tbe  glance  be  had  cast  at  tbe  watch-tower,  to  which 
Trevignac  had  been  even  then  approaching,  although  they  knew 
it  not  De  Trevignac  I  She  walked  faster  on  the  sand,  to  and 
fro  before  the  tent.  Why  had  be  looked  at  the  tent  in  which 
Androvsky  slept  with  horror  ?  Was  it  because  Androvsky  had 
denounced  the  religion  that  be  reverenced  and  loved  ?  Could 
it  have  been  that?  But  then — did  Androvsky  actively  bate 
religion  ?  Perhaps  he  hated  it,  and  concealed  bis  hatred  from 
her  because  he  knew  it  would  cause  her  pain.  Vet  she  had  some- 
times felt  as  if  he  were  seeking,  perhaps  with  fear,  perhaps  with 
ignorance,  perhaps  with  uncertainty,  but  still  seeking  to  draw  near 
to  God.  That  was  why  she  had  been  able  to  hope  for  him,  why 
she  had  not  been  more  troubled  by  his  loss  of  tbe  faith  in  which 
be  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  which  sbe  belonged  beatt  and 
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soul.  Could  she  have  been  wrong  in  her  feeling- — deceived? 
There  were  men  in  the  world,  she  knew,  who  denied  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  bitterly  ridiculed  all  faith.  She  lemembered  the 
blasphemies  of  her  father.  Had  she  married  a  man  who,  like 
him,  was  lost,  who,  as  he  had,  furiously  denied  God  i 

A  cold  thrill  of  fear  came  into  her  heart.  Suddenly  she  felt 
as  if,  perhaps,  even  in  their  love  Androvsky  had  been  a  stnmger 
to  her. 

She  stood  upon  the  sand.  It  chanced  that  she  looked 
towards  the  camp  of  the  Ouled-Nalils,  whose  fires  blazed  upon  the 
dunes.  While  she  looked  she  waa  presently  aware  of  a  light  that 
detached  itself  from  the  blaze  of  the  fires,  and  moved  from  them, 
coming  towards  the  place  where  she  was  standing,  slowly.  The 
young  moon  only  gave  a  faint  ray  to  the  night.  This  light  travelled 
onward  through  the  dimness  like  an  earth-bound  star.  She 
watched  it  with  intentness,  as  people  watch  any  moving  thing 
when  their  minds  are  eagerly  at  work,  staring,  yet  scarcely  con- 
scious that  they  see. 

The  little  light  moved  steadily  on  over  the  sands,  now 
descending  the  side  of  a  dune,  now  mounting  to  a  crest,  and 
always  coming  towards  the  place  where  Domini  was  standing. 
And  presently  this  determined  movement  towards  her  caught 
hold  of  her  mind,  drew  it  away  from  other  thoughts,  fixed  it  on 
the  light.     She  became  interested  in  it,  intent  upon  it. 

Who  was  bearing  it?  No  doubt  some  desert  man,  some 
Arab.  She  imagined  him  tall,  brown,  lithe,  half-naked,  holding 
the  lamp  in  bis  muscakr  fingers,  treading  on  bare  feet  silently 
over  the  deep  sand.  Why  had  be  left  the  camp  ?  What  was  his 
purpose  ? 

The  light  drew  near.  It  was  now  moving  over  the  Bats  and 
seemed,  she  thought,  to  travel  more  quickly.  And  always  it 
came  straight  towards  where  she  was  standing.  A  conviction 
dawned  in  ber  that  it  was  travelling  with  an  intention  of  reaching 
her,  that  it  was  carried  by  someone  who  was  thinking  of  ber. 
But  bow  could  that  be?  She  thought  of  the  light  as  a  thing 
with  a  mind  and  a  purpose,  borne  by  someone  who  backed  up 
its  purpose^  helping  it  to  do  what  it  wanted.  And  it  wanted  to 
come  to  her. 

In   Mc^rl    Androvsky  had  dreaded  something  in  Mc^r. 
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De  Trevignac  had  come.  He  dreaded  something  is  Antaia, 
This  light  came.  For  an  instaDt  she  fancied  that  the  light  was 
a  lamp  carried  by  De  Trevignac.  Then  she  saw  that  it  gleamed 
upon  a  long  black  robe,  the  soutane  of  a  priest. 

As  she  and  Androvsky  rode  in  to  Amara  she  had  asked  her- 
self whether  his  second  dread  would  be  followed,  as  his  first 
dread  had  been,  by  an  unusual  incident  When  she  saw  the 
soutane  of  a  priest,  black  in  the  lamplight,  moving  towards  her 
orer  the  whiteness  of  the  sand,  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  to 
be  so  followed.    This  priest  stood  in  the  pUce  of  De  Trevignac. 

Why  did  he  come  to  her  P 
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Wren  the  priest  drew  close  to  the  tent  Domini  saw  that  it  was 
not  he  who  carried  the  lantern  but  a  nadve  soldier,  one  of  the 
Tirailleurs,  formerly  called  Turcos,  who  walked  beside  him. 
The  soldier  saluted  her,  and  the  priest  took  off  his  broad,  fluffy 
black  hat. 

"Good  evening,  Madame,"  he  said,  speaking  French  with  the 
accent  of  Marseille.  "  I  am  the  Aumonier  of  Amara,  and  have 
just  heard  of  your  arrival  here,  and  as  I  was  visiting  my  friends 
on  the  sand-hills  yonder,  I  thought  1  would  venture  to  call  and 
BtA  whether  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you.  The  hour  is  in- 
formal, I  know,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  Madame,  after  five  years  in 
Amara  one  does  not  know  how  to  be  formal  any  longer." 

His  eyes,  which  had  a  slightly  impudent  look,  rare  in  a  priest 
but  not  unpleasing,  twinkled  cheerfully  in  the  lamplight  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  whole  expression  betokened  a  highly  social  dis- 
position and  the  most  genuine  pleasure  at  meeting  with  a 
stranger.  While  she  looked  at  him,  and  heard  him  speak, 
Domini  laughed  at  herself  for  the  imaginations  she  had  just  been 
cherishing.  He  had  a  broad  figure,  long  arms,  la^e  feet  encased 
in  stout,  comfortable  boots.  His  face  was  burnt  brown  by  the 
SOD  and  partially  concealed  by  a  heavy  black  beard,  whiskers 
and  moustache.  His  features  were  blunt  and  looked  boyish, 
thot^h  his  age  must  have  been  about  forty.  The  nose  was  snub, 
and  accorded  with  the  expression  in  his  eyes,  which  were  black 
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like  bis  bair  and  full  of  twinkling  lights.  As  he  smiled  genially 
on  Domini  he  showed  two  rows  of  small,  square  white  teeth. 
His  Marseille  accent  exactly  suited  his  appearance,  which  was 
Tongh  but  honest.  Domini  welcomed  him  gladly.  Indeed,  her 
reception  of  him  was  more  than  cordial,  almost  eager.  For  she 
had  been  T^juely  expecting  some  tragic  figure,  some  personality 
su^estive  of  myAery  or  sorrow,  as  she  thought  of  the  incidents 
at  Mc^ar,  and  associated  the  moving  light  with  the  approach  of 
farther  Strang*  events.  This  homely  figure  of  her  religion, 
beaming  satisfaction  and  comfortable  anticipation  of  friendly 
intercourse,  laid  to  rest  fears  which  only  now,  when  she  was  cort* 
sdous  of  relief,  she  knew  she  bad  been  entertaining.  She  begged 
the  priest  to  come  into  the  dining-tent,  and,  taking  up  the  little 
bdl  which  was  on  the  table,  went  out  into  the  sand  and  rang  it 
for  Ouardi. 

He  came  at  once,  like  a  shadow  gliding  over  the  waste, 

"Bring  us  coffee  for  two,  Ouardi,  biscuits " — she  glanced  at 
her  visitor — "  bon-bons,  yes,  the  bon-bons  in  the  white  box,  and 
the  cigars.  And  take  the  soldier  with  you  and  entertain  him 
well.    Give  him  whatever  he  likes." 

Ouardi  went  away  with  the  soldier,  talking  frantically,  and 
Domini  returned  to  the  tent,  where  she  found  the  priest  gleaming 
with  joyous  anticipation.  They  sat  down  in  the  comfortable 
basket  chain  before  the  tent  door,  through  which  they  could  see 
the  shining  of  the  city's  lights  and  hear  the  distant  sound  of  its 
throbbing  and  wailing  music 

"  My  husband  has  gone  to  see  the  city,"  Domini  said  after 
she  had  told  the  priest  her  name  and  been  informed  that  his  was 
Max  Beret. 

"We  only  arrived  this  evening." 

"I  know,  Madame." 

He  beamed  on  her,  and  stroked  his  thick  beard  with  his 
broad,  sunburnt  hand.  "  Everyone  in  Amara  knows,  and  every- 
one in  the  tents.  We  know,  too,  how  many  tents  you  have,  how 
many  servants,  how  many  camels,  horses,  d<^." 

He  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  We  know  what  you've  just  had  for  dinner  I " 

Domini  laughed  too. 

"NotreaUy!" 
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"Well,  I  heard  in  the  camp  that  it  waa  soap  and  stewed 
mutton.  But  never  mind  1  You  must  foi^re  us.  We  are 
bvbarians  !     We  are  sapd-rascals  t    We  are  ruffians  of  the  sun  I " 

His  laugh  fras  infectious.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
shook  with  the  mirth  his  own  remarks  had  roused. 

"  We  are  ruffians  of  the  sun  I"  he  repeated  with  gusto.  "And 
we  must  be  forgiven  everything." 

Although  clad  in  a  soutane  he  looked,  at  that  moment,  like  a 
type  of  the  most  joyous  tolerance,  and  Domini  could  not  help 
mentally  comparing  him  with  the  priest  of  Beni-Mora.  What 
would  Father  Roabier  think  of  Father  Beret  ? 

"  It  is  easy  to  foi^ive  in  the  sun,"  Domini  said. 

The  priest  laid  his  hands  on  his  knees,  setting  bis  feet  wdl 
apart.     She  noticed  that  his  hands  were  not  scrupulously  dean. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  it  is  impossible  to  be  anything  hut 
lenient  in  the  sun.  That  is  my  experience.  Excuse  me,  but  are 
you  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"So  much  the  better.  Yon  must  let  me  show  you  the 
chapel.  It  is  in  the  building  with  the  cupolas.  The  congrega- 
tion consists  of  five  on  a  full  Sunday."  His  laugh  broke  out 
again.  "I  hope  you  and  your  husband  will  make  it  seven. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  sun  teaches  one  a  lesson  of  charity. 
When  I  first  came  to  live  in  Africa  in  the  midst  of  the 
sand-rascals— eh,  Madame  I — I  suppose  as  a  priest  I  ought 
to  have  been  shocked  by  their  goings-on.  And  indeed  I  tried 
to  be,  I  conscientiously  did  my  best.  But  it  was  no  good.  I 
couldn't  be  shocked.  The  sunshine  drove  it  all  out  of  me.  I 
could  only  say,  '  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  U  bon  Dieu,  and 
U  bon  Diat  has  created  these  people  and  set  them  here  in  the 
sand  to  behave  as  they  do.  What  is  my  business?  I  can't 
convert  them.  I  cant  change  their  morals — I  must  just  be  a 
Mend  to  them,  cheer  them  up  in  their  sorrows,  give  them  a  bit 
if  they're  staivii^,  doctor  them  a  little.  I'm  a  first-rate  hand  at 
making  an  Arab  take  a  pill  or  a  powder  I — when  they  are  ill,  and 
make  them  at  home  with  the  white  marabout*  That's  what  the 
sun  has  taught  me,  and  every  sand-rascal  and  sand-rascal's  child 
in  Amara  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

He  stretched  out  hts  legs  as  if  he  wished  to  elongate  bis 
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Mtisfaction,  and  stared  Domini  full  in  the  face  with  eyes  that 
coDfidently,  ntUvely,  asked  for  her  approval  of  Bis  doctrine  of  the 
sun.  She  could  not  help  liking  him,  though  she  felt  more  as  if 
she  were  sitting  with  a  jolly,  big,  and  rather  rowdy  boy  than 
with  a  priest. 

"  Vou  are  fond  of  the  Arabs,  then  7  "  she  said. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Madame.  I  can  speak  their  langus^e,  and 
I'm  as  much  at  home  in  their  tents,  and  more,  than  I  should  ever 
be  at  the  Vatican — with  all  respect  to  the  Holy  Father." 

He  got  up,  went  out  into  the  sand,  expectorated  noisily, 
then  returned  to  the  tent,  wiping  his  bearded  mouth  with  a  lai^e 
red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Are  you  staying  here  long,  Madame?  " 

He  sat  down  again  in  bis  chair,  making  it  creak  with  bis 
substantial  weight. 

"  I  don't  know.  If  my  husband  is  happy  here.  Bat  he 
prefers  the  solitudes,  I  think." 

"  Does  he  ?  And  yet  he's  gone  into  the  city.  Plenty  of 
busde  there  at  night,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  now,  I  don't  agree 
with  your  husband.  I  know  it's  been  said  that  solitude  is  good 
for  man,  but  I  think  just  the  contrary.     Ah ! " 

The  last  sonorously  joyous  exclamation  jumped  out  of 
Father  Beret  at  the  sight  of  Ouardi,  who  at  this  moment  entered 
with  a  large  tray,  covered  with  a  coffee-pot,  cups,  biscuits,  bon- 
bons, cigars,  and  a  bulging  flask  of  some  liqueur  flanked  by  little 
glasses. 

"You  fare  generously  in  the  desert  I  see,  Madame,"  he 
exclaimed.      "And  so  much  the  better.     Whai's  your  servant's 

Domini  told  him. 

"Ouardi I  that  means  born  in  the  time  of  the  roses."  He 
addressed  Ouardi  in  Arabic  and  sent  him  off  into  the  darkness 
chuckling  gaity.  "  These  Arab  names  all  have  their  meanings— 
Onlagareb,  mother  of  scorpions ;  Omteoni,  mother  of  eagles,  and 
so  on.  .So  much  the  better  I  Comforts  are  rare  here,  but  you 
cany  them  with  you.     Sugar,  if  you  please." 

Domini  put  two  lumps  into  his  cup. 

"  If  you  allow  me  I " 

He  added  two  more. 
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"  I  never  refuse  a  good  cigar.  These  harmless  joys  are 
excellent  for  man.  They  help  his  Christianity.  They  keep  him 
from  bitterness,  haisb  judgments.  But  harshness  is  for 
northern  climes — rainy  England,  eh?  Forgive  me,  Madame. 
I  speak  in  joke.  You  come  from  Er^land,  perhaps.  It  didn't 
occur  to  me  that — " 

They  both  laughed.  His  garrulity  was  irresistible  and  made 
Domini  feel  as  if  she  were  sitting  with  a  child.  Perhaps  he 
caught  her  feeling,  for  he  added, — 

"  The  desert  has  made  me  an  enfant  terrible,  I  fear.  What 
have  you  there  ?  " 

His  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  the  flask  of  liqueur,  to  which 
Domini  was  stretching  out  her  hand  with  the  intention  of  giving 
him  some. 

"  I  don't  know." 

She  leaned  forward  to  read  the  name  on  the  flask. 

"  L  o  u  a  r  i  n  e,"  she  said. 

"  Pst  I "  exclaimed  the  priest,  with  a  start. 

"Will  you  have  some?  I  don't  know  whether  it's  good. 
I've  never  tasted  it,  or  seen  it  before.     Will  you  have  some?" 

She  felt  so  absolutely  certain  that  be  would  say  "  Yes  "  that 
she  lifted  the  flask  to  pour  the  liqueur  into  one  of  the  little 
glasses,  but,  looking  at  him,  she  saw  that  he  hesitated. 

"  After  all — why  not  ?  "  he  ejaculated.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

She  was  holding  the  flask  over  the  glass.  He  saw  that  his 
remark  surprised  her. 

"  Yes,  Madame,  thanks." 

She  poured  out  the  liqueur  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  set 
it  down  by  his  coffee-cup. 

"The  fact  is,  Madame — but  you  know  nothing  about  this 
liqueur  ?  " 

"No,  nothing.    What  is  it?" 

Her  curiosity  was  roused  by  his  hesitation^  his  words,  but  still 
more  by  a  certain  gravity  which  had  come  into  his  face. 

"Well,  this  Uqueur  comes  from  the  Trappist  monastery  of 
£I-Largani." 

"The  monk's  liqueur  I "  she  exclaimed. 

And  instantly  she  thought  of  Mo^ar. 

"  You  do  know,  then  ?  " 
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"Ouardi  told  me  we  had  with  us  a  liqueur  made  by  some 
monks." 

"This  is  it,  and  very  excellent  it  is.  I  have  tasted  it  in 
Tunis." 

"But  then  why  did  you  hesitate  to  take  it  here?" 

He  lifted  his  glass  up  to  the  lamp.  The  light  shone  on  its 
contents,  showing  that  the  liquid  was  pale  green. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  the  TrappisU  of  Et-Largani  have  a 
fine  property.  They  grow  every  sort  of  thing,  but  their  vine- 
yards are  specially  famous,  and  their  wines  bring  in  a  splendid 
revenue.  This  is  their  only  liqueur,  this  Louarine.  It,  too,  has 
brought  in  a  lot  of  money  to  the  community,  but  when  what  they 
have  in  stock  at  the  monastery  now  is  exhausted  they  will  never 
make  another  franc  by  Louarine." 

"But  why  not?" 

"  The  secret  of  its  manufacture  belonged  to  one  monk  only. 
At  his  death  he  was  to  confide  it  to  another  whom  he  bad 
chosen." 

"And  he  died  suddenly  without — " 

"  Madame,  he  didn't  die." 

The  gravity  had  returned  to  the  priest's  face  and  deepened 
there,  transforming  it.  He  put  the  gkss  down  without  touching 
it  with  his  lips. 

"  Then — I  don't  understand." 

He  disappeared  from  the  monastery." 

"  Do  you  mean  he  left  it — a  Trappist  ?  " 

"Yea." 

"  After  taking  the  final  vows  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  had  been  a  monk  at  £I-Largani  for  over  twenty 
years." 

"  How  horrible  t"  Domini  said.  She  looked  at  the  pale-green 
liquid.    "  How  horrible  1 "  she  repeated. 

"  Ves.  The  monks  would  have  kept  the  matter  a  secret, 
but  a  servant  of  the  hSUUerie — who  had  taken  no  vow  of  eternal 
silence — spoke,  and — well,  I  know  it  here  in  '  the  belly  of  the 
desert"* 

"Horrible  I" 

She  said  the  word  again,  and  as  if  she  felt  its  meaning  more 
acutely  each  time  she  spoke  it. 
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"After  twenty  years  to  go  I"  she  added  after  a  moment 
"And  was  tbeie  no  reason,  no — no  excuse — no,  I  don't  mean 
excuse !     But  had  nothing  exceptional  happened?" 

"  What  exceptional  thing  can  happen  in  a  Trappist  monas- 
tery?" said  the  priest.  "One  day  is  exactly  like  another  thete^ 
and  one  yeai  exactly  like  another." 

"Was  it  long  ago?" 

"No,  not  very  long.  Only  some  months.  Oh,  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  year  by  now,  but  not  more.  Poor  fellow  I  I  suppose 
fae  was  a  man  who  didn't  know  himself,  Madame,  and  the  devil 
tempted  him." 

"  But  after  twenty  years  1 "  said  Domini. 

The  thing  seemed  to  her  almost  incredible. 

"  That  man  must  be  in  bell  now,"  she  added,  "  In  the  hell 
a  man  can  make  for  himself  by  his  own  act.  Oh,  here  is  my 
husband." 

Androvsky  stood  in  the  tent  door,  looking  in  upon  them  with 
startled,  scrutinising  eyes.  He  had  come  over  the  deep  sand 
without  noise.  Neithet  Domini  nor  the  priest  had  heard  a  foot- 
step.   The  priest  got  up  from  his  chair  and  bowed  genially. 

"Good  evening,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  not  waiting  for  any 
introduction.    "  I  am  the  Aumonier  of  Amara,  and — " 

He  paused  in  the  full  flow  of  his  talk.  Androvsky's  eyes  had 
wandered  from  his  face  to  the  table,  upon  which  stood  the  coffee, 
the  liqueur,  and  the  other  things  brought  by  Ouardi.  It  was 
evident  even  to  the  self-centred  priest  that  bis  host  was  not 
listening  to  him.  There  was  a  moment's  awkward  pause.  Then 
Domini  said, — 

"  Boris,  Monsieur  I' Aumonier  I " 

She  did  not  speak  loudly,  but  with  an  intention  that  recalled 
the  mind  of  her  husband.  He  stepped  slowly  into  the  tent  and 
held  out  bis  hand  in  silence  to  the  priest.  As  fae  did  so  the 
lamplight  fell  full  upon  him. 

"Boris,  are  you  ill?"  Domini  exclaimed. 

The  priest  had  taken  Androvsky's  band,  but  with  a  doubtful 
air.  His  cheerful  and  confident  manner  had  died  away,  and  his 
eyes,  fixed  upon  bis  host,  shone  with  an  astonishment  which  was 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  boyish  glumness.  It  was  evident  that  he 
'?lt  that  his  presence  was  unwelcome. 
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"I  have  a  headache,"  Androvsky  said.  "I — that  is  why  I 
returned-" 

He  dropped  the  priest's  hand.  He  vas  again  looking  towatds 
the  table. 

"The  sun  was  unusually  fieice  to-day,"  Domini  said.  "Do 
you  think — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted.  "That's  it.  I  must  have  had  a 
touch  of  the  sun." 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  speaking  to  the  priest  but 
not  looking  at  him.    "  I  am  really  feeling  unwell.   Another  day — " 

He  went  out  of  the  tent  and  disappeared  silently  into  the 
darkness.  Domini  and  the  priest  looked  after  him.  Then  the 
priest,  with  an  aii  of  embarrassment,  took  up  bis  hat  from  the 
table.  His  cigar  had  gone  out,  but  he  pulled  at  it  as  if  he  thought 
it  was  still  alight,  then  took  it  out  of  his  mouth  and,  glancing  with 
a  naive  regret  at  the  good  things  upon  the  table,  his  half-finished 
coffee,  the  biscuits,  the  white  box  of  bon-bons — said, — 

"  Madame,  I  must  be  off.  I've  a  good  way  to  go,  and  it's 
getting  late.     If  you  will  allow  me — " 

He  went  to  the  tent  door  and  called,  in  a  powerful  voice, — 

"Belgassem!    fielgassem!" 

He  paused,  then  called  agtun, — 

"  Belgassem ! " 

A  light  travelled  over  the  sand  from  the  tents  of  the  servants. 
Then  the  priest  turned  round  to  Domini  and  shook  her  by  the 

"  Good-night,  Madame." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said,  not  trying  to  detain  him.  "  You 
must  come  again.     My  husband  is  evidently  ill,  and — " 

"You  must  go  to  him.  Ofcourse.  Ofcourse.  This  sun  is 
a  blessing.  Still,  it  brings  fever  sometimes,  especially  to  Btrangers. 
We  sand-rascals— eh,  Madame  I  "—he  laughed,  but  the  laugh  had 
lost  it  sonoiQus  ring — "  we  can  stand  it  It's  our  friend.  But 
for  travellers  sometimes  it's  a  little  bit  too  much.  But  now, 
mind,  I'm  a  bit  of  a  doctor,  and  if  to-monow  your  husband  is  no 
better  I  might — anyhow  " — he  looked  again  longingly  at  the  bon- 
bons and  the  cigars — "if  youll  allow  me  I'll  call  to  know  how 
he  is." 
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"  Thank  jrou,  Monsieur." 

"  Not  at  all,  Madame,  not  at  all !    I  can  set  him  right  in  a 
minute,  if  it's  anything  to  do  with  the  sun,  in  a  minute.    Ah,  here's 


The  soldier  stood  like  a  statue  without,  bearing  the  lantern. 
The  priest  hesitated.  He  was  holding  the  burnt-out  cigar  in  his 
band,  and  now  he  glanced  at  it  and  then  at  the  cigar-box.  A. 
plaintive  expression  overspread  his  bronzed  and  bearded  face. 
It  became  almost  piteous.  Quickly  Domini  went  to  the  table, 
took  two  cigars  from  the  box  and  came  back. 

"  You  must  have  a  c^ar  to  smoke  on  the  way." 

"  Really,  Madame,  you  are  too  good,  but — well,  I  never  refuse 
a  fine  cigar,  and  these — upon  my  word — are — " 

He  struck  a  match  on  his  broad-toed  boot.  His  demeanour 
was  becoming  cheerful  again.  Domini  gave  the  other  cigar  to 
the  soldier. 

"Good-night,  Madame.  Adematn  then,  &  demaini  I  trust 
your  husband  may  be  able  to  rest.    A  demain  I    A  demain  1 " 

The  light  moved  away  over  the  dunes  and  dropped  down 
towards  the  city.  Then  Domini  hurried  across  the  sand  to  the 
sleeping-tent.  As  she  went  she  was  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
distant  noises  that  rose  up  in  the  night  to  the  pale  crescent  of  the 
young  moon,  the  pulsing  of  the  tom-toms  in  the  city,  the  faint 
screaming  of  the  pipes  that  sounded  almost  like  human  beings  in 
distress,  the  passionate  barking  of  the  guard-dogs  tied  up  to  the 
tents  on  the  sand-slopes  where  the  multitudes  of  fires  gleamed. 
The  sensation  of  being  far  away,  and  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  deepened  in  her,  but  she  felt  now  that  it  was  a  savage 
heart,  that  there  was  something  terrible  in  the  remoteness.  In  the 
faint  moonlight  the  tent  cast  black  shadows  upon  the  wintry 
whiteness  of  the  sands,  that  rose  and  fell  like  waves  of  a  smooth 
but  foam-covered  sea.  And  the  shadow  of  the  sleeping-tent 
looked  the  blackest  of  them  all.  For  she  began  to  feel  a£  if  there 
was  another  darkness  about  it  than  the  darkness  that  it  cast  upoa 
the  sand.  Her  husband's  face  that  night  as  he  came  in  from  the 
dunes  had  been  dark  with  a  shadow  cast  surely  by  his  soul.  And 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  his  soul  that  sent  forth  the 
shadow. 

" Boris  I " 
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She  was  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping-tent.    He  did  not  answer. 

"  Boris r 

He  came  in  from  the  farther  tent  that  he  used  as  a  dressing- 
room,  carrying  a  lit  candle  in  bis  hand.  She  went  up  to  him 
with  a  moTeroent  of  swi^,  ardent  sincerity. 

"You  felt  ill  in  the  city?  Did  Batouch  let  you  come  back 
alone  ?  " 

"  I  preferred  to  be  alone." 

He  set  down  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  moved  so  that  the 
light  of  it  did  not  fall  upon  his  face.  She  took  his  hands  in  bers 
gently.  There  was  no  response  in  hts  hands.  They  remained  in 
hers  nervelessly.  They  felt  almost  like  dead  things  in  her  hands. 
They  were  not  cold,  but  burning  hot. 

"You  have  fever  I"  she  said. 

She  let  one  of  his  hands  go  and  put  one  of  hers  to  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Your  forehead  is  burning,  and  your  pulses — how  they  are 
beating !     Like  hammers !  I  must — " 

"  Don't  give  me  anything,  Domini !     It  would  be  useless." 

She  was  silent  There  was  a  sound  of  hopelessness  in  his 
voice  that  frightened  her.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  a  man  reject- 
ing remedies  because  he  knew  that  he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal 


"  Why  did  that  priest  come  here  to-night  ?  "  he  said. 

They  were  both  standing  up,  hut  now  he  sat  down  in  a  chair 
heavily,  taking  his  hand  from  hers. 

"  Merely  to  pay  a  visit  of  courtesy." 

"At  night?" 

He  spoke  suspiciously.  Again  she  thought  of  Mogar,  and  of 
how,  on  his  return  from  the  dunes,  he  had  said  to  her,  "  There  is 
a  light  in  the  tower."  A  painful  sensation  of  being  surrounded 
with  mystery  came  upon  her.  It  was  hateful  to  her  strong  and 
frank  nature.     It  was  like  a  miasma  that  suffocated  her  soul. 

"  Oh,  Boris,"  she  exclaimed  bluntly,  "  why  should  he  not  come 
at  night  ?  " 

"Is  such  a  thing  usual?" 

"But  he  was  visiting  the  tents  over  there — of  the  nomads, 
and  he  had  heard  of  our  arrival.  He  knew  it  was  informal,  bnt| 
as  he  said,  in  the  desert  one  forgets  formalities." 
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"  And — and  did  he  aslc  for  anything?" 
"Ask?" 

"  I  saw — on  the  table — coffee  and — and  there  was  liqueur." 
"  Naturally  I  offered  him  something." 
"He  didn't  ask?" 
"  But,  Boris,  how  could  he  7  " 
After  a  moment  of  silence  he  said, — 
"  No,  of  course  not" 

He  shifted  in  his  chair,  crossed  one  leg  over  the  others  put 
his  hands  on  the  anns  of  it,  and  continued, — 
"  What  did  he  talk  about  ?  " 
"  A  little  about  Amara." 
"That  was  all?" 

"  He  hadn't  been  here  long  when  you  came — " 
"Oh!" 

"  But  be  told  me  one  thing  that  was  horrible,"  she  added, 
obedient  to  her  instinct  always  to  tell  the  complete  truth  to  him, 
even  about  trifles  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  lives  or  their 
relation  to  each  other. 

"  Horrible  I "  AndroTsky  said,  uncrossing  his  1^  and  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair. 

She  sat  down  by  him.    They  both  bad  their  backs  to  the 
light  and  were  in  shadow. 
"Yes." 

"  What  was  it  about— some  crime  here  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  I    It  was  about  that  liqueur  you  saw  on  the  table." 
Androvsky  was  sitting  upon  a  basket  chair.    As  she  spoke  it 
creaked  under  a  violent  movement  that  he  made. 

"  How  could — what  could  there  be  that  was  horrible  connected 
with  that  ?  "  he  asked,  speaking  slowly. 
"  It  was  made  by  a  monk,  a  Trappist — " 
He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  opening  of  the  tent. 
"  What — "  she  began,  thinking  he  was  perhaps  feeling  the 
pain  in  his  head  more  severely. 

"  I  only  want  to  be  in  the  air.  It's  rather  hot  there.  Stay 
where  you  are,  Domini,  and — well,  what  else  ?  " 

He  stepped  out  into  the  sand,  and  stood  just  outside  the  tent 
in  its  shadow. 

"It  was  invented  by  a  Trappist  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
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El-Lugaoi,  who  disappeared  from  the  monastery.  He  had 
taken  the  final  vows.  He  bad  been  there  for  over  twenty 
.   years," 

"  He — he  disappeared— did  the  priest  say  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"  I  don't  think — I  am  sure  be  doesn't  know.  But  what  does 
it  matter  ?  The  awful  thing  is  that  he  should  leave  the  monastery 
after  taking  the  eternal  vows>-vows  made  to  God-" 

After  a  moment,  during  which  neither  of  them  spoke  and 
Androvsky  stood  quite  still  in  the  sand)  she  added) — 

"  Poor  man  ! " 

Androvsky  came  a  step  towards  ber,  then  paused. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Domini  7  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  agony  be  must  be  endurit^  if  he  is 
still  alive." 

" Agony  ? " 

"  Of  mind,  of  heart.  You — I  know,  Boris,  you  can't  feel  with 
me  on  certain  subjects— yet— " 

"  Yet ! "  he  said. 

"  Boris  " — she  got  up  and  came  to  the  tent  door,  but 
not  out  upon  the  sand — "I  dare  to  hope  that  some  day 
perhaps — " 

She  was  silent,  looking  towards  bim  with  her  brave,  steady 
eyes. 

"  Agony  of  heart  ?  "  Androvsky  said,  recurring  to  her  words. 
"You  think — what — you  pity  that  man  then?" 

"And  don't  you?" 

"  I — what  has  be  to  do  with — us?    Why  should  we — ?" 

"  I  know.  Bui  one  does  sometimes  pity  men  one  never  has 
seen,  never  will  see,  if  one  bears  something  frightful  about  them. 
Perhaps — don't  smile,  Boris — perhaps  it  was  seeing  that  liqueur, 
which  he  had  actually  made  in  the  monastery  when  he  was  at 
peace  with  God,  perhaps  it  was  seeing  that,  that  has  made  me 
realise — such  trifles  stir  the  imagination,  set  it  working — at  any- 
rate — " 

She  broke  off.  After  a  minute,  during  which  he  said  nothing, 
she  continued, — 

"  I  believe  the  priest  felt  something  of  the  same  sort.    He 
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could  not  drink  the  liqueur  that  man  had  made  although  he 
intended  to." 

"  But — that  might  have  been  for  a  different  reason,"  Androvsky 
said  in  a  harsh  voice;  "priests  have  strange  ideas.  They  often 
judge  things  cruellyi  very  cruelly." 

"Perhaps  they  do.  Yes ;  I  can  imagine  that  Father  Roubier 
of  Beni-Mora  might,  though  he  is  a  good  man  and  leads  a  saintly 

life." 

"Those  are  sometimes  the  roost  ciuel.  They  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"Perhaps  not  It  may  be  so.  But  this  priest — he's  not  like 
that." 

She  thought  of  his  genial,  bearded  face,  hia  expression  when 
he  said,  "  We  are  ruffians  of  the  sun,"  including  himself  with  the 
desert  men,  his  boisterous  laugh. 

"  His  fault  might  be  the  other  way." 

"Which  way?" 

"Too  great  a  tolerance." 

"  Can  a  man  be  too  tolerant  towards  his  fellow-man  ? "  said 
Androvsky. 

There  was  a  strange  sound  of  emotion  In  his  deep  voice  which 
moved  her.  It  seemed  to  her — why,  she  did  not  know — to  steal 
out  of  the  depth  of  something  their  mutual  love  had  created. 

"The  greatest  of  all  tolerance  is  God's,"  she  said.  "I  am 
sure — quite  sure — of  that." 

Androvsky  came  in  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  tent,  took  her  in 
his  arms  with  passion,  laid  his  lips  on  hers  with  passion,  hot, 
burning  force  and  fire,  and  a  hard  tenderness  that  was  hard 
because  it  was  intense. 

"  God  will  bless  you,"  he  said.  "  God  will  bless  you.  What- 
ever life  brings  you,  at  the  end  you  must — you  must  be  blessed 
by  Him." 

"But  He  has  blessed  me,"  she  whispered,  through  tears  that 
rushed  from  her  eyes,  stirred  from  their  well-springs  by  bis  sudden 
outburst  of  love  for  her.  "  He  has  blessed  me.  He  has  given 
me  you,  your  love,  your  truth." 

Androvsky  released  her  as  abruptly  as  he  had  taken  her  in  his 
arms,  turned,  and  went  out  into  the  desert. 
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True  to  his  promise,  on  the  following  day  the  priest  called  to 
inquire  after  Androvsky's  health.  He  happened  to  come  just 
before  tHjeuner  was  ready,  and  met  Androvsky  on  the  sand  before 
the  tent  door. 

"  If  3  not  fever  then.  Monsieur,"  he  said,  after  they  had  shaken 
hands. 

"No,  no,"  Androvsky  replied.  "I  am  quite  well  this 
morning." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  closely  with  an  unembarrassed 
scrutiny. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  desert,  Monsieur?"  he  asked. 

"  Some  weeks." 

"  The  heat  has  tired  you.     I  know  the  look — " 

"  I  assure  you,  Monsieur,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  heat.  I 
have  lived  in  North  Africa  all  my  life." 

"Indeed.  And  yet  by  your  appearance  I  should  certainly 
suppose  that  you  needed  a  change  from  the  desert.  The  air  of 
the  Sahara  is  magnificent  but  there  are  people — " 

"  I  am  not  one  of  them,"  Androvsky  said  abruptly.  "  I  have 
never  felt  so  strong  physically  as  since  I  have  lived  in  the  sand." 

The  priest  still  looked  at  him  closely,  but  said  nothing  further 
on  the  subject  of  health.  Indeed,  almost  immediately  his  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  the  apparition  of  Ouardi  bearing  dishes 
from  the  cook's  tent. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  called  at  a  very  unorthodox  time,"  he 
remarked,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  but  the  fact  is  that  here  in 
Amani  we — " 

"  I  hope  you  will  stay  to  iijeuner"  Androvsky  said. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  If  you  are  certain  that  I  shall  not 
put  you  out." 

"  Please  stay." 

"  I  will,  then,  with  pleasure." 

He  moved  his  lips  expectantly,  as  if  only  a  sense  of  politeness 
prevented  him  from  smacking  them.  Androvsky  went  towards 
the  sleeping-tent,  where  Domini,  who  had  been  into  the  dty,  was 
washing  her  bands. 
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"The  priest  has  called,"  he  said.  "I  baTe  asked  him  to 
dif tuner." 

She  looked  at  turn  with  frank  astonishment  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  You — Boris  I " 

"Yes,  I.     Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know.     But  generally  you  hate  people," 

"  He  seems  a  good  sort  of  man." 

She  still  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  even  with  curiosity. 

"  Have  you  taken  a  fancy  to  a  priest  ?  "  she  asked,  smiling. 

"  Why  not  ?  This  man  is  very  different  from  Father  Rouhier, 
more  human." 

"  Father  Beret  is  Tery  human,  I  think,"  she  answered. 

She  was  still  smiling.  It  had  just  occurred  to  her  that  the 
priest  had  timed  his  visit  with  some  forethought. 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  added. 

A  sudden  cheerfuhiess  had  taken  possession  of  her.  All  the 
morning  she  had  been  feeling  grave,  even  almost  apprehensive, 
after  a  bad  night.  When  her  husband  had  abruptly  left  her  and 
gone  away  into  the  darkness  she  had  been  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
wave  of  acute  depression.  She  had  felt,  more  painfully  than  ever 
before,  the  mental  separation  which  eicisted  between  them  despite 
their  deep  love,  and  a  passionate  but  almost  hopeless  longing  had 
filled  her  heart  that  in  all  things  they  might  be  one,  not  only  in  love 
of  each  other,  but  in  love  of  God.  When  Androvsky  had  taken  his 
arms  from  her  she  had  seemed  to  feel  herself  released  by  a  great 
despair,  and  this  certainty — for  as  be  vanished  into  the  darkness 
she  was  no  more  in  doubt  that  his  love  for  her  left  room  within 
his  heart  for  such  an  agony — had  for  a  moment  brought  her  soul 
to  the  dust  She  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sensation  that 
instead  of  being  close  tt^ther  they  were  far  apart,  almost 
strangers,  and  a  great  bitterness  had  entered  into  her.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  desire  for  action.  She  longed  to  follow 
Androvsky,  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  arm,  to  stop  him  in  the  sand 
and  force  him  to  confide  in  ber.  For  the  first  time  the  idea  that 
he  was  keeping  something  from  her,  a  sorrow,  almost  maddened 
her,  even  made  her  feel  jealous.  The  fact  that  she  divined  what 
that  sorrow  was,  or  believed  she  divined  it,  did  not  help  her  just 
then.  She  waited  a  loi^  while,  but  Androvsky  did  not  return, 
and  at  last  she  prayed  and  went  to  bed.     But  her  prayers  were 
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feeble,  disjointed,  and  sleep  did  not  come  to  her,  for  her  mind 
was  travelling  with  this  man  who  loved  her  and  who  yet  was  out 
there  alone  in  the  night,  who  was  deliberately  separating  himsdf 
from  her.  Towards  dawn,  when  he  stole  into  the  tent,  she  was 
still  awake,  but  she  did  not  speak  or  give  any  sign  of  conscious- 
ness, although  she  was  hot  with  the  fierce  desire  to  spring  up,  to 
throw  her  arms  round  him,  to  draw  bis  head  down  upon  her 
heart,  and  say,  "  I  have  given  myself,  body,  heartand  soul,  toyou. 
Give  yourself  to  me;  give  me  the  thing  you  are  keeping  back — 
your  sorrow.  Till  I  have  that  I  have  not  all  of  you,  and  till  I 
have  all  of  you  I  am  in  HelL" 

It  was  a  mad  impulse.  She  resisted  it  and  lay  qnite  still. 
And  when  he  lay  down  and  was  quiet  she  slept  at  length. 

Now,  as  she  heard  him  speak  in  the  sunshine  and  knew  that  be 
had  offered  hospitality  to  the  comfortable  priest,  her  heart 
suddenly  felt  lighter,  she  scarcely  knew  why.  It  seemed  to  bet 
that  she  bad  been  a  little  morbid,  and  that  the  cloud  which  had 
settled  about  her  was  lifted,  revealing  the  blue. 

At  dijeuner  she  was  even  more  reassured.  Her  husband 
seemed  to  get  on  with  the  priest  better  than  she  had  ever  seen 
him  get  on  with  anybody.  He  began  by  making  an  effort  to  be 
agreeable  that  was  obvious  to  her;  but  presently  he  was  agreeable 
without  effort.  The  simple  geniality  and  lack  of  self-consciousness 
in  Father  Beret  evidently  set  him  at  his  ease.  Once  or  twice  she 
saw  him  look  at  his  guest  with  an  earnest  scrutiny  that  puzzled 
her,  but  he  talked  far  more  than  usual  and  with  greater  animatioii, 
discussing  the  Arabs  and  listening  to  the  priesfs  account  of  the 
curiosities  of  life  in  Amara.  When  at  length  Father  Beret  rose 
to  go  Androvsky  said  he  would  accompany  him  a  little  way,  and 
they  went  off  together,  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms. 

She  was  delighted  and  surprised.  She  had  been  right,  then. 
It  was  time  that  Androvsky  was  subjected  to  another  influence 
than  that  of  the  unpeopled  wastes.  It  was  time  that  he  came 
into  contact  with  men  whose  minds  were  more  akin  to  bis  than 
the  minds  of  the  Arabs  who  had  been  their  only  companions. 
She  began  to  imagine  him  with  her  in  civilised  places,  to  be  able 
to  imagine  him.  And  she  was  glad  they  had  come  to  Amaia  and 
confirmed  in  her  resolve  to  stay  on  there.  She  even  began  to 
wish  that  the  French  officers  quartered  there — few  in  number, 
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some  five  or  six — would  find  them  in  the  sand,  and  that  AndroTsky 
would  offer  them  hospitality.  It  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  not 
quite  wholesome  for  a  man  to  live  in  isolation  from  bis  feliow- 
men,  even  with  the  woman  he  loved,  and  she  determined  that 
she  would  not  be  selfish  in  her  love,  that  she  would  think  for 
Andiovsky,  act  for  him,  even  against  her  own  inclination. 
Perhaps  his  idea  of  life  in  an  oasis  apart  from  Europeans  was  one 
she  ought  to  combat  though  it  fascinated  ber.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  stronger,  more  sane,  to  face  a  more  ordinary,  less 
dreamy,  life,  in  which  they  would  meet  with  people,  in  which  tbey 
would  inevitably  find  themselves  confronted  with  duties.  She 
felt  powerful  enough  in  that  moment  to  do  anything  that  would 
make  for  Androvsky's  welfare  of  soul.  His  body  was  strong  and 
at  ease.  She  thought  of  him  going  away  with  the  priest  in 
friendly  conversation.  How  splendid  it  would  be  if  she  could 
feel  some  day  that  the  health  of  his  soul  accorded  completely 
with  that  of  his  body  I 

"  fiatouch ! "  she  called  almost  gaily. 

Batouch  appeared,  languidly  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  with  a 
large  flower  tied  to  a  twig  protruding  from  behind  his  ear. 

"  Saddle  the  horses.  Monsieur  has  gone  with  the  Pire  Beret 
I  shall  take  a  ride,  just  a  short  ride  round  the  camp  over  there — 
in  at  the  city  gate,  through  the  market-place,  and  home.  You 
will  come  with  me." 

Batouch  threw  away  his  cigarette  with  energy.  Poet  though 
be  was,  all  the  Arab  blood  in  him  responded  to  the  thought  of  a 
gallop  over  the  sands.  Within  a  few  minutes  they  were  off. 
When  she  was  in  the  saddle  it  was  at  all  times  difficult  for  Domini 
to  be  sad  or  even  pensive.  She  bad  a  native  passion  for  a  good 
horse,  and  riding  was  one  of  the  joys,  and  almost  the  keenest,  of 
her  life.  She  fdt  powerful  when  she  had  a  spirited,  fiery  animal 
under  her,  and  the  wide  spaces  of  the  desert  summoned  speed  as 
they  summoned  dreams.  She  and  Batouch  went  away  at  a  rapid 
pace,  circled  round  the  Arab  cemetery,  made  a  detour  towards 
the  south,  and  then  cantered  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the 
Ouled-Nidls.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta.  Only  a  few  people 
were  sdrring,  coming  and  going  over  the  dunes  to  and  from  the 
city  on  languid  errands  for  the  women  of  the  tents,  who  reclined 
in  the  shade  of  their  brushwood  arbours  apoa  filthy  cushions  and 
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heaps  of  multi-coloured  rags,  smoking  cigarettes,  playing  cards 
with  Arab  and  negro  admirers,  or  staring  into  vacancy  beneath 
their  heary  eyebrows  as  they  listened  to  the  sound  of  music 
played  upon  long  pipes  of  reed.  No  dogs  barked  in  their  camp. 
The  only  guardians  were  old  women,  whose  sandy  fat^s  were 
scored  with  innumerable  wrinkles,  and  whose  withered  hands 
drooped  under  theii  loads  of  barbaric  rings  and  bracelets. 
Batouch  would  evidently  have  liked  to  dismount  here.  Like  all 
Arabs  he  was  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  these  idols  of  the  waste, 
whose  painted  faces  called  to  the  surface  the  fluid  poetry  within 
him,  but  Domini  rode  on,  descending  towards  the  city  gate  by 
which  she  had  first  entered  Amara.  The  priest's  house  was  there 
and  AndrOTsky  was  with  the  priest.  She  hoped  he  had  perhaps 
gone  in  to  return  the  visit  paid  to  them.  As  she  rode  into  the 
city  she  glanced  at  the  house.  The  door  was  open  and  she  saw 
the  gay  rugs  in  the  little  hall.  She  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
stop  and  ask  if  her  husband  were  there.  He  might  mount 
Balouch's  horse  and  accompany  her  home. 

"  Batouch,"  she  said,  "  will  you  ask  if  Monsieur  Androvsky 
is  with  Phis  Beret.     I  think — " 

She  stopped  speaking.  She  had  just  seen  her  husband's  face 
pass  across  the  window-space  of  the  room  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  hall  door.  She  could  not  see  it  very  well.  The  arcade 
built  out  beyond  the  house  cast  a  deep  shade  within,  and  in  this 
shade  the  face  had  flitted  like  a  shadow.  Batouch  had  sprung 
from  bis  horse.  But  the  sight  of  the  shadowy  face  had  changed 
her  mind.  She  resolved  not  to  interrupt  the  two  men.  Long 
ago  at  Beni-Mora  she  had  asked  Androvsky  to  call  upon  a  priest. 
She  remembered  the  sequel  to  that  visit.  This  time  Androvsky 
bad  gone  of  his  own  will.  If  he  liked  this  priest,  if  they  became 
friends,  perhaps — she  remembered  her  vision  in  the  dancing- 
house,  her  feeling  that  when  she  drew  near  to  Amara  she  was  draw- 
ing near  to  the  heart  of  the  desert.  If  she  should  see  Androvsky 
praying  here  1  Yet  Father  Beret  hardly  seemed  a  man  likely  to 
influence  her  husband,  or  indeed  anyone  with  a  strong  and 
serious  personality.  He  was  surely  too  fond  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  too  obviously  a  lover  and  cherisher  of  the  body.  Never- 
theless, there  was  something  attractive  in  him,  a  kindness,  a 
geniality.     In  trouble  he  would  be  sympathetic.    Certainly  ber 
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husbanij  must  have  taken  a  liking  to  him,  and  the  chances  of  life 
and  the  influences  of  destiny  were  strange  and  not  to  be  foreseen. 

"No,  Batouch,"  the  said-    "We  won't  stop." 

"But,  Madame,"he  cried,  " Monsieur  is  in  there.  I  saw  hts 
face  at  the  window." 

"  Never  mind.  We  won't  disturb  them.  I  daresay  they  have 
something  to  talk  about." 

They  cantered  on  towards  the  market-place.  It  was  not 
market-day,  and  the  town,  like  the  camp  of  the  Ouled-Nails,  was 
almost  deserted.  As  she  rode  up  the  hill  towards  the  place  of 
the  fountain,  however,  she  saw  two  handsomely-dressed  Arabs, 
followed  by  a  servant,  slowly  strolling  towards  her  from  the  door- 
way of  the  Bureau  Arabe.  One,  who  was  very  tall,  was  dressed  in 
green,  and  carried  a  long  stafl",  from  which  hung  green  ribbons. 
The  other  wore  a  more  ordinary  costume  of  white,  with  a  white 
burnous  and  a  turban  spangled  with  gold. 

"  Madame ! "  said  Batouch. 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  see  the  Arab  dressed  in  green  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  an  almost  awestruck  voice. 

"Yes.    Who  is  he?" 

"The  great  marabout  who  lives  at  Beni-Hassan." 

The  name  struck  upon  Domini's  ear  with  a  strange  familiarity. 

"  But  that's  where  Count  Anteoni  went  when  he  rode  away 
from  Beni-Mora  that  morning." 

"Yes,  Madame." 

"  Is  it  far  from  Amara  ? " 

*'Two  hours'  ride  across  the  desert." 

"But  then  Count  Anteoni  may  be  near  us.  After  he  left  he 
wrote  to  me  and  gave  me  his  address  at  the  marabout's  house." 

"  If  he  is  still  with  the  marabout,  Madame." 

They  were  close  to  the  fountain  now,  and  the  marabout  and 
his  companion  were  coming  straight  towards  them. 

"  If  Madame  will  allow  me  I  will  salute  the  marabout,"  said 
Batouch. 

"  Certainly." 

He  sprang  off  his  horse  immediately,  tied  it  up  to  the  railing  of 
the  fountain,  and  went  respectfully  towards  the  approaching 
potentate  to  kiss  his  band.     Domini  saw  the  marabout  stop  and 
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Batouch  bend  dovn,  then  lift  himself  up  and  suddenly  move  back 
as  if  in  surprise.  The  Arab  who  was  with  the  marabout  seemed 
also  surprised.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  fiatouch,  who  took  it, 
kissed  it,  then  kissed  his  own  hand,  and  turning,  pointed  towards 
Domini.  The  Arab  spoke  a  word  to  the  marabout,  then  left  hiro, 
and  came  rapidlj'  forward  to  the  fountain.  As  he  drew  close  to 
her  she  saw  a  face  browned  by  the  sun,  a  very  small,  pointed  beard, 
a  pair  of  intensely  bright  eyes  surrounded  by  wrinkles.  These 
eyes  held  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  knew  them,  that  she  had 
often  looked  into  thero  and  seen  their  changing  expressions. 
Suddenly  she  exclaimed, — - 

"  Count  Anteoni ! " 

"  Yes,  it  is  1 1 " 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers. 

"So  you  have  started  upon  your  desert  journey,"  he  added 
looking  closely  at  her,  as  he  had  often  looked  in  the  garden. 

"Yes." 

"  And  as  I  ventured  to  advise — that  last  time,  do  you  re- 
member ?  " 

She  recollected  his  words. 

"No,"  she  replied,  and  there  was  a  warmth  of  joy,  almost  of 
pride,  in  her  voice.     "  I  am  not  alone." 

Count  Anteoni  was  standing  with  one  hand  on  her  horse's 
neck.    As  she  spoke  his  hand  dropped  down. 

"  I  have  been  away  from  Beni- Hassan,"  he  said  slowly.  "  The 
marabout  and  I  have  been  travelling  in  the  south  and  only  re- 
turned yesterday.  I  have  heard  no  news  for  a  long  time  from 
Beni-Moia,  but  I  know.    You  are  Madame  Androvsky." 

"Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  am  Madame  Androvsky." 

There  was  a  silence  between  them.  In  it  she  heard  the  drip- 
ping water  in  the  fountain.     At  last  Count  Anteoni  spoke  again. 

"  It  was  written,"  he  said  quietly.  "  It  was  written  in  the  sand." 

She  thought  of  the  sand-diviner  and  was  silent  An  oppres- 
sion of  spirit  had  suddenly  come  upon  her.  It  seemed  to  her 
connected  with  something  physical,  something  obscure,  unusual, 
such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.  It  was,  she  thought,  as  if  her 
body  at  that  moment  became  more  alive  than  it  had  ever  been,  and 
as  if  that  increase  of  life  within  her  gave  to  her  a  peculiar  uneasiness. 
She  was  startled.    She  even  felt  alarmed,  as  at  the  faint  approach 
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of  something  strange,  ofsomelhing  that  was  going  to  alter  her  life. 
She  did  not  know  at  all  what  it  was.  For  the  moment  a  suise  of 
confusion  and  of  pain  beset  her,  and  she  was  scarcely  aware  with 
whom  she  was,  or  where.  The  sensation  passed  and  she  re- 
covered herself  and  met  Count  Anteoni's  eyes  quietly. 

"  Ves,"  she  answered ;  "all  that  has  happened  to  me  here  in 
Africa  was  written  in  the  sand  and  in  fire." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  sun." 

"  Yes." 

"  I — where  are  you  living  ? " 

"Close  by  on  the  sand-hitl  beyond  the  city  wall." 

"  Where  you  can  see  the  fires  lit  at  night  and  hear  the  sound 
of  the  music  of  Africa." 

"Yes." 

"  As  he  said." 

"  Yes,  as  be  said." 

Again  the  overwhelming  sense  of  some  strange  and  formidable 
approach  came  over  ha-,  but  this  time  she  fought  it  resolutely. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  me  ?  "  she  said. 

She  had  meant  to  say  "us,"  but  did  not  say  it. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  I — "  she  heard  the  odd,  upward  grating  in  his  voice  which 
she  remembered  so  well.  "  May  I  come  now  if  you  are  riding  to 
the  tents?" 

"  Please  do-" 

"  I  will  explain  to  the  marabout  and  follow  you." 

"  But  the  way  ?    Shall  Batouch — t " 

"No,  it  is  not  necessary." 

She  rode  away.  When  she  reached  the  camp  she  found  that 
Androvsky  had  not  yet  returned,  and  she  was  glad.  She  wanted  to 
talk  to  Count  Anteoni  alone.  Within  a  few  minutes  she  saw  him 
coming  towards  the  tent.  His  beard  and  his  Arabdresssoalteied 
him  that  at  a  short  distance  she  could  not  recognise  him,  could 
only  guess  that  it  was  he.  But  directly  he  was  near,  and  she  saw 
his  eyes,  she  forgot  that  he  was  altered,  and  felt  that  she  was  with 
her  kind  and  whimsical  host  of  the  garden. 

"  My  husband  is  in  the  city,"  she  said. 

"  Yes." 
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"  With  the  priest." 

She  saw  an  expression  of  surprise  flit  over  Count  Anteoni's 
face.     It  went  away  instantly. 

"P^re  Beret,"  he  said.  "  Me  is  a  cheerf'ul  creature  and  very 
good  to  the  Arabs." 

They  sat  down  just  inside  the  shadow  of  the  tent  before  the 
door,  and  he  looked  out  quietly  towards  the  city. 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  place,"  he  said. 

She  knew  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  vision  of  the  sand- 
diviner,  and  said  so. 

"  Did  you  believe  at  the  time  that  what  he  said  would  come 
true  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  How  could  I  ?    Am  I  a  child  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  gentle  irony,  but  she  felt  he  was  playing  with 
her. 

"  Cannot  a  man  believe  such  things  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  said, — 

"  My  fate  has  come  to  pass.  Do  you  not  care  to  know  what 
it  is?" 

"Yes,  do  tell  me." 

She  spoke  earnestly.  She  felt  a  change  in  him,  a  great 
change  which  as  yet  she  did  not  understand  fully.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  been  a  man  in  doubt  and  was  now  a  man  no  longer  in 
doubt,  as  if  he  had  arrived  at  some  goal  and  was  more  at  peace 
with  himself  than  he  had  been. 

"  I  have  become  a  Mohammedan,"  he  said  simply. 

"  A  Mohammedan ! " 

She  repeated  the  words  as  a  person  repeats  words  in  surprise, 
but  her  voice  did  not  sound  surprised. 

"  You  wonder  ?  "  he  asked. 

After  a  moment  she  answered, — 

"No.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  am  not 
surprised.  Now  you  have  told  me  it  seems  to  explain  you,  much 
that  I  noticed  in  you,  wondered  about  in  you." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  without  curiosity. 

"I  feel  that  you  are  happy  now." 

"  Yes,  I  am  happy.  The  world  I  used  to  know,  my  world  and 
yours,  would  laugh  at  me,  would  say  that  I  was  crazy,  that  it  was 
a  whim,  that  I  wished  for  a  new  sensation.    Simply  it  had  to  be. 
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For  years  I  have  been  tending  towards  it — who  knows  why? 
Who  knows  what  obscure  infiuences  have  been  at  work  in  me, 
whether  there  is  not,  perhaps  Tar  back,  some  faint  strain  of  Arab 
blood  mingled  with  the  Sicilian  blood  in  my  veins  ?  I  cannot 
understand  why.  What  I  can  understand  is  that  at  last  I  have 
falfilled  my  destiny !  After  years  of  unrest  I  am  suddenly  and 
completely  at  peace.  It  is  a  magical  sensation.  I  have  been 
wandering  all  my  life  and  have  come  upon  the  open  door  of  my 
home." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  but  she  heard  the  joy  in  bis  voice. 

"  I  remember  your  saying,  '  I  like  to  see  men  praying  in  the 
desert.' " 

"  Yes.  When  I  looked  at  them  I  was  longing  to  be  one  of 
them.  For  years  from  my  garden  wall  I  watched  them  with  a 
passion  of  envy,  with  bitterness,  almost  with  hatred  sometimes. 
They  had  something  I  had  not,  something  that  set  them  above 
me,  something  that  made  their  lives  plain  through  any  complica- 
tion, and  that  gave  to  death  a  meaning  like  the  meaning  at  the 
close  of  a  great  story  that  is  going  to  have  a  sequel  They  had 
faith.  And  it  was  difficult  not  to  hate  them.  But  now  I  am  one 
of  them.     I  can  pray  in  the  desert." 

"  That  was  why  you  left  Beni-Mora." 

"  Yes.  I  had  long  been  wishing  to  become  a  Mohammedan. 
I  came  here  to  be  with  the  marabout,  to  enter  more  fully  into 
certain  questions,  to  see  if  I  had  any  lingering  doubts." 

"  And  you  have  none  ?  " 

"  None." 

She  looked  at  his  bright  eyes  and  sighed,  thinking  of  her 
husband. 

"You  will  go  back  to  Beni>Mora  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so.  I  am  inclined  to  go  farther  into  the 
desert,  farther  among  the  people  of  my  own  faith.  I  don't  want 
to  be  surrounded  by  French.  Some  day  perhaps  I  may  return. 
But  at  present  everything  draws  me  onward.  Tell  me  " — he 
dropped  the  earnest  tone  in  which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  she 
heard  once  more  the  easy,  half-ironical  man  of  the  world — "do 
you  think  me  a  half-crazy  eccentric  t " 

"No." 

"  You  look  at  me  very  gravely,  even  sadly." 
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"  I  was  thinking  of  the  men  who  cannot  pray,"  she  said, 
"  even  in  the  desert" 

"  They  should  not  come  into  the  Garden  of  AUali.  Don't 
you  remember  that  day  by  the  garden  wall,  when — " 

He  suddenly  checked  himself. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  simply.  "  And  now  tell  me  about 
yourself.    You  never  wrote  that  you  were  going  to  be  married." 

"  I  knew  you  would  know  it  in  time — when  we  met  again." 

"  And  you  knew  we  should  meet  again  ?  " 

"  Did  not  you  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"In  the  heart  of  the  desert.  And  you — where  are  you  going? 
Yon  are  not  returning  to  civilisation  7  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  plans.  I  want  to  do  what  my 
husband  wishes." 

"  And  he  ? " 

"  He  loves  the  desert  He  has  suggested  our  buying  an 
oasis  and  setting  up  as  date  merchants.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea  ? " 

She  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  her  eyes  were  serious,  even  sad. 

"  I  cannot  judge  for  others,"  he  answered- 

When  he  got  up  to  go  be  held  her  band  fast  for  a  moment 

"  May  I  speak  what  is  in  my  heart  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes— do." 

"  I  feel  as  if  what  I  have  told  you  to-day  about  myself,  about 
my  having  come  to  the  open  door  of  a  home  I  had  long  been 
wearily  seeking,  had  made  you  sad.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Ves,"  she  answered  frankly. 

"Can  you  tell  me  why?" 

"  It  has  made  me  realise  more  sharply  than  perhaps  I  did 
before  what  must  be  the  misery  of  those  who  are  still  homeless." 

There  was  in  her  voice  a  sound  as  if  she  suppressed  a  sob. 

"  Hope  for  them,  remembering  my  many  years  of  wandering." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Will  you  come  again  7  " 

"  You  are  here  for  long  ?  " 

"Some  days,  I  think." 

"Whenever  you  ask  me  I  will  come." 
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"I  want  you  and  my  husband  to  meet  again.  I  want  that 
very  much."    She  spoke  with  a  pressure  of  eagerness. 

"Send  for  me  and  I  will  come  at  any  hour." 

"  I  will  send — soon." 

When  he  was  gone  Domini  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tent 
From  where  she  was  she  could  see  the  Arab  cemetery  at  a  little 
distance,  a  quantity  of  stones  half  drowned  in  the  sand.  An  old 
Arab  was  wandering  there  alone,  praying  for  the  dead  in  a  loudi 
persistent  voice.  Sometimes  he  paused  by  a  grave,  bowed  him- 
self in  prayer,  then  rose  and  walked  on  again.  His  voice  was 
never  silent.  The  sound  of  it  was  plaintive  and  monotonous. 
Domini  listened  to  it,  and  thought  of  homeless  men,  of  those 
who  had  lived  and  died  without  ever  coming  to  that  open  door 
through  which  Count  Anteoni  had  entered.  His  words  and  the 
changed  look  in  bis  face  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  ber. 
She  realised  that  in  the  garden,  when  they  were  together,  his 
eyes,  even  when  they  twinkled  with  the  slighdy  ironical  humour 
peculiar  to  hiD),  had  always  held  a  shadow.  Now  that  shadow 
was  lifted  out  of  them.  How  deep  was  the  shadow  in  her 
husband's  eyes.  How  deep  had  it  been  in  the  eyes  of  her 
father.  He  had  died  with  that  terrible  darkness  in  his  eyes  and 
in  his  soul.  If  her  husband  were  to  die  thus  1  A  terror  came 
upon  her.  She  looked  out  at  the  stones  In  the  sand  and 
imagined  herself  there — as  the  old  Arab  was — praying  for 
Androvsky  buried  there,  hidden  from  her  on  earth  for  ever. 
And  suddenly  she  felt,  "  I  cannot  wait,  I  must  act." 

Her  faith  was  deep  and  stroi^;.  Nothing  could  shake  it. 
But  might  it  not  shake  the  doubt  from  aDOther's  soul,  as  a  great, 
pure  wind  shakes  leaves  that  are  dead  from  a  tree  that  will 
blossom  with  the  spring?  Hitherto  a  sense  of  intense  delicacy 
had  prevented  her  from  ever  trying  to  draw  near  definitely  to  her 
husband's  sadness.  But  her  interview  with  Count  Anteoni,  and 
the  sound  of  this  voice  praying,  praying  for  the  dead  men  in  the 
sand,  stirred  her  to  an  almost  fierce  resolution.  She  had  given 
herself  to  Androvsky.  He  had  given  himself  to  her.  They  were 
one.  She  bad  a  right  to  draw  near  to  his  pain,  if  by  so  doing 
there  were  a  chance  that  she  might  bnng  balm  to  it  She  had  a 
right  to  look  closer  into  his  eyes  if  hers,  full  of  faith,  could  lift 
the  shadow  from  them. 
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She  leaned  back  in  the  darkness  of  the  tent.  The  old  Arab 
had  wandered  further  on  among  the  graves.  His  voice  was  faint 
in  the  sand,  faint  and  surely  piteous,  as  if,  even  while  he  prayed, 
he  felt  that  his  prayers  were  useless,  that  the  fate  of  the  dead  was 
pronounced  beyond  i«calL  Domini  listened  to  htm  no  more. 
She  was  praying  for  the  living  as  she  had  never  prayed  before, 
and  her  prayer  was  the  prelude  not  to  patience  but  to  action.  It 
was  as  if  her  conversation  with  Count  Anteoni  had  set  a  torch  to 
something  in  her  soul,  something  that  gave  out  a  great  flame,  a 
flame  that  could  surely  burn  up  the  sorrow,  the  fear,  the  secret 
torture  in  her  husband's  soul.  All  the  strength  of  her  character 
had  been  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  peace  she  desired  for  the 
man  she  loved  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  this  other  man  who  was 
only  her  friend. 

The  voice  of  the  old. Arab  died  away  in  the  distance,  but 
before  it  died  away  Domini  bad  ceased  from  hearing  it 

She  heard  only  a  voice  within  her,  which  said  to  her,  "  If  you 
really  love  be  fearless.  Attack  this  sorrow  which  stands  like  a 
figure  of  death  between  you  and  your  husband.  Drive  it  away. 
You  have  a  weapon — faith.     Use  it" 

It  seemed  to  hei  then  that  through  all  their  intercourse  she 
had  been  a  coward  in  her  love,  and  she  resolved  that  she  would 
be  a  coward  no  longer. 

XXV 

Domini  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  speak  to  her  husband 
that  night  She  was  resolved  not  to  hesitate,  not  to  be  influenced 
from  her  purpose  by  anything.  Yet  she  knew  that  a  great  diffi- 
culty would  stand  in  her  way — the  difGcuIlyof  Androvsky's  intense, 
almost  passionate,  reserve.  This  reserve  was  the  dominant 
characteristic  in  his  nature.  She  thought  of  it  sometimes  as  a 
wall  of  fire  that  he  had  set  round  about  the  secret  places  of  his 
soul  to  protect  them  even  from  her  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  strange 
that  she,  a  woman  of  a  singularly  frank  temperament,  should  be 
attracted  by  reserve  in  another,  yet  she  knew  that  she  was  so 
attracted  by  the  reserve  of  her  husband.  Its  existence  hinted  to 
her  depths  in  him  which,  perhaps,  some  day  she  might  sound, 
she  alone,  strength  which  was  hidden  for  her  some  day  to  prove. 
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Now,  alone  with  her  purpose,  she  thought  of  this  i 
Would  she  he  able  to  break  it  down  with  her  love?  For  an 
instant  she  felt  as  if  she  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband,  but  she  did  not  coldly  tell  over  her  armoury  and 
■elect  weapons.  There  was  a  heat  of  purpose  within  her  that 
beckoned  her  to  the  unthinking,  to  the  reckless  way,  that  told  her 
to  be  self-reliant  and  to  trust  to  the  moment  for  the  method. 

When  Androvsky  returned  to  the  camp  it  was  towards  evra- 
ing.  A  lemon  light  was  falling  over  the  great  white  spaces  of 
the  sand.  Upon  their  little  round  hills  the  Arab  villages  glowed 
mysteriously.  Many  horsemen  were  riding  forth  from  the  city  to 
take  the  cool  of  the  approaching  n^ht.  From  the  desert  the 
caravans  were  coming  in.  The  Nomads'  children  played,  half- 
naked,  at  Cora  before  the  tents,  calling  shrilly  to  each  oths 
through  the  light  silence  that  floated  airily  away  into  the  vast 
distances  that  breathed  out  the  spirit  of  a  pale  eternity.  Despite 
the  heat  there  was  an  almost  wintry  romance  in  this  strange 
land  of  white  sands  and  yellow  radiance,  an  ethereal  melancholy 
that  stole  with  the  twilight  noiselessly  towards  the  tents. 

As  Androvsky  approached  Domini  saw  that  he  had  lost  the 
energy  which  had  delighted  her  at  dijatner.  He  walked  to- 
wards her  slowly  with  his  bead  bent  down.  His  face  was  giave. 
even  sad,  though  when  he  saw  her  waiting  for  him  he  smiled. 

"  You  have  been  all  this  time  with  the  priest  \ "  she  said. 

"  Nearly  all.  I  walked  for  a  little  while  in  the  city.  And 
youi" 

"  I  rode  out  and  met  a  friend." 

"A  friend?"  he  said,  as  if  startled. 

"Yes,  from  Beni-Mora— Count  Anteoni.  He  has  been  here 
to  pay  me  a  visit," 

She  pulled  forward  a  basket-chair  for  him.  He  sank  into  it 
heavily. 

"  Count  Anteoni  here  1 "  he  said  slowly.  "  What  is  he  doing 
here?" 

"  He  is  with  the  marabout  at  Beni'Hassan.  And,  Boris,  he 
has  become  a  Mohammedan." 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  jerk  and  stared  at  her  in  sileoce. 

"You  are  surprised?  " 

"  A  Mohammedan — Count  Anteoni  \ " 
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"  Yes.  Do  you  know,  when  he  told  me  I  Telt  almost  as  ir  I 
had  been  expecting  it." 

"  But — is  be  changed,  then  i    Is  be — " 

He  stopped.  His  voice  bad  sounded  to  her  bitter,  almost 
fierce. 

"  Yes.  Boris,  he  is  changed.  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone 
who  was  lost,  and  the  same  person  walking  along  the  road  home  i 
Well,  that  is  Count  Anteoni." 

They  said  no  more  for  some  minutes.  Androvsky  was  tbe 
fint  to  speak  again. 

"You  told  him  i"  he  asked. 

"  About  oufselves } " 

"Yes." 

"  I  told  him." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  had  expected  it.  When  we  ask  him  he  is  coming  here 
again  to  see  us  both  tc^ether." 

Androvsky  got  up  from  bis  chair.  His  face  was  troubled. 
Standing  before  Domini  be  said, — 

"Count  Anteoni  is  happy  then  now  that  he — now  that  he 
has  joined  this  religion !" 

"  Very  happy." 

"And  you — a  Catholic — what  do  you  think? " 

"  I  think  that,  since  that  is  his  honest  belief,  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  for  him." 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  towards  the  sleeping-tent 

In  the  evening,  when  they  were  dining,  he  said  to  her, — 

"  Domini,  to-night  I  am  going  to  leave  you  again  for  a  short 
time." 

He  saw  a  look  of  keen  regret  come  into  her  face,  and  added 
quickly, — 

"  At  nine  I  have  promised  to  go  to  see  the  priest  He — he  is 
rather  lonely  here.     Heiwants  me  to  come.     Do  you  mind  T' 

"  No,  no.     I  am  glad — ^very  glad.     Have  you  finished  t " 

"  Quite." 

"  Let  us  take  a  rug  and  go  out  a  little  way  in  the  sand — that 
way  towards  the  cemetery.     It  is  quiet  there  at  night" 

"Yes.    I  will  get  a  rug." 

He  went  to  fetch  it,  threw  it  over  his  arm,  and  they  set  out 
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together.  She  had  meant  the  Arab  cemetery,  but  when  they 
reached  it  they  found  two  or  three  nomads  wandering  there. 

"  Let  U8  go  on,"  she  said. 

They  went  on,  and  came  to  the  French  cemetery,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  rough  hedge  of  brushwood,  in  which  there  were 
gaps  here  and  there.  Through  one  of  these  gaps  they  entered 
it,  ^ead  out  the  rug,  and  lay  down  on  the  sand.  The  night 
was  still  and  silence  brooded  here.  Faintly  they  saw  the  graves 
of  the  ezUes  who  had  died  here  and  been  given  to  the  sand, 
where  in  summer  the  vipers  glided  to  and  fio,  and  the  pariah 
dc^s  wandered  stealthily,  seeking  food  to  still  the  desire  in  their 
starving  bodies.  They  were  generally  very  simple,  but  close  to 
Domini  and  Androvsky  was  one  of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of 
a  broken  column,  hung  with  wreaths  of  everlasting  flowers,  and 
engraved  with  these  words : — 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  FABRIANI 
Pries  pour  lui. 

When  they  lay  down  they  both  looked  at  this  grave,  as  if 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  and  read  the  words- 

"  Priez  pour  lui  I "  Domini  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  hold  of  her  husband's,  and 
pressed  it  down  on  the  sand. 

"Do  you  remember  that  first  night,  Boris,"  she  said,  "at 
Arba,  when  you  took  my  hand  in  yours  and  laid  it  against  the 
desert  aa  against  a  heart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Domini,  I  remember." 

"That  night  we  were  one,  weren't  we?" 

"Yes,  Domini." 

"Were  we" — she  was  almost  whispering  in  the  night — 
"  were  we  truly  one  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you — truly  one,  you  say  ? " 

"Yes — one  in  soul?  That  is  the  great  union,  greater  than 
the  union  of  our  bodies.  Were  we  one  in  sout?  Are  we 
now  ? " 

"Domini,  why  do  you  ask  me  such  questions?  Do  you 
doubt  my  love?" 
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"No.     But  I  do  ask  you.     Won't  you  answer  me?" 

He  was  silent.     His  hand  lay  in  hers  but  did  not  press  it. 

"Boris" — she  spoke  the  cruel  words  veiy  quietly, — "we  are 
not  truly  one  in  soul.     We  nevn  have  been.     I  know  that." 

He  said  nothing. 

"Shall  we  ever  be  f  Think — if  one  of  us  were  to  die,  and  the 
other — the  one  who  was  left — were  left  with  the  knowledge  that 
in  our  love,  even  ours,  there  had  always  been  separation— could 
you  bear  that  ?    Could  I  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Domini — " 

"Yes." 

"Why  do  you  speak  like  this?  We  are  one.  You  have  all 
my  love.    You  are  everything  to  me." 

"And  yet  you  are  sad,  and  you  try  to  hide  your  sadness,  your 
misery,  from  me.  Can  you  not  give  it  me?  I  want  it — more 
than  I  want  anything  on  earth.  I  want  it,  I  must  have  it,  and  I 
dare  to  ask  for  it  because  I  know  how  deeply  you  love  me  and 
that  you  could  never  love  another." 

"  I  never  have  loved  another,"  be  said. 

"  I  was  the  very  first." 

"The  very  first.  When  we  married,  although  I  was  a  man  I 
was  as  you  were." 

She  bent  down  her  head  and  laid  her  lips  00  his  hand  that 
was  in  hers. 

"  Then  make  our  union  perfect,  as  no  other  union  on  earth 
has  ever  been.    Give  me  your  sorrow,  Boris.    I  know  what  it  b." 

"  How  can — you  cannot  know,"  he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Yes.  Love  is  a  diviner,  the  only  true  diviner.  I  told  you 
once  what  it  was,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  Nothing  that  we 
take  is  beautiful  to  us,  only  what  we  are  given." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said. 

He  tried  to  take  his  hand  from  hers,  but  she  held  it  &st 
And  she  felt  as  if  she  were  holding  the  wall  of  fire  wiih  which  he 
surrounded  the  secret  places  of  his  soul. 

"  To-day,  Boris,  when  I  talked  to  Count  Anteoni,  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  a  coward  with  you.  I  had  seen  you  suffer  and  I  had 
not  dared  to  draw  near  to  your  suffering.  I  have  been  afraid  of 
you.    Think  of  that." 

"No." 
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"  Yes,  I  have  been  afraid  of  you,  of  yotiT  reserve.  Wbeo  you 
wttbdiew  from  me  I  never  followed  you.  If  I  had  perhaps  I 
could  have  done  something  for  you." 

"  Domini,  do  not  speak  like  this.  Our  love  is  happy.  Leave 
it  as  it  is." 

"I  can't.  I  will  not.  Boris,  Count  Anteoni  has  found  a 
home.  But  you  are  wandering.  I  can't  bear  that,  I  can't  bear 
it  It  is  as  if  I  were  sitting  in  the  house,  warm,  safe,  and  you 
were  out  in  the  storm.  It  tortures  me.  It  almost  makes  me 
hate  my  own  safety." 

Androvsky  shivered .   He  took  his  hand  forcibly  from  Domini's. 

"I  have  almost  hated  it  too,"  he  said  passionately.  "I  have 
hated  it     I'm  a — I'm — ' 

His  voice  failed.  He  bent  forward  and  took  Oomioi's  face 
between  his  hands. 

"  And  yet  there  are  times  when  I  can  bless  what  I  have  hated. 
I  do  bless  it  now.  I — I  love  your  safety.  You — at  least  you  are 
safe." 

"  You  must  share  it.     I  will  make  you  share  it" 

"You  cannot" 

"  I  can.  I  shall  1  feel  that  we  shall  be  t(^ether  in  sool, 
and  perhaps  to-night,  perhaps  even  to-night" 

Androvsky  looked  profoundly  agitated.  His  hands  dropped 
down. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said.     "  I  must  go  to  the  priest" 

He  got  up  from  the  sand. 

"Come  to  the  tent,  Domini." 

She  rose  to  her  feet 

"When  you  come  back,"  she  said,  "I  shall  be  waiting  for 
you,  Boris." 

He  looked  at  her.  There  was  in  his  eyes  a  piercing  wistful- 
ness.  He  opened  his  lips.  At  that  moment  Domini  felt  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  all  that  she  longed  to  know.  But 
the  look  faded.  The  lips  closed.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  almost  desperately. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.     "  I'll  keep  your  love — III  keep  it" 

"  You  could  never  lose  it" 

"I  might." 

"  Never." 
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*' If  I  believed  thaf 

"Boriat" 

Suddenly  burning  tears  rushed  from  ber  eyes. 

"  Dont  ever  say  a  thing  like  that  to  me  again  I "  ibe  said  with 


She  pointed  to  the  grave  close  to  them. 

"If  you  were  there,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  living,  and  you 
had  died  before—  before  you  bad  told  me — I  believe — God  for- 
give me,  but  I  do  believe  that  if,  when  I  died,  I  were  taken  to 
heaven  I  should  find  my  hell  th»e." 

She  looked  through  ber  tears  at  the  words :  "  Priez  pour 
lui." 

"To  pray  for  the  dead,"  she  whispered,  as  if  to  herself. 
"To  pray  for  my  dead — I  could  not  do  it,  I  could  not  Boris, 
if  you  love  me  you  must  trust  me,  you  must  give  me  your 

SOfTOW." 

The  night  drew  on.  Androvsky  bad  gone  to  the  priest. 
Domini  was  alone,  sitting  before  the  tent  waiting  for  bis  return. 
She  bad  told  Batouch  and  Ouardi  that  she  wanted  nothing  more, 
that  no  one  was  to  come  to  the  tent  again  that  night.  The 
young  moon  was  rising  over  the  city,  but  its  light  as  yet  was  faint. 
It  fell  upon  the  cupolas  of  the  Bnreau  Arabe,  the  towers  of  the 
mosques  and  the  white  sands,  whose  whiteness  it  seemed  to 
emphasise,  making  them  pale  as  the  face  of  one  terror-stricken. 
The  city  wall  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  moat  of  sand  in  which, 
wrapped  in  filthy  rags,  lay  nomads  sleeping.  Upon  the  sand-bills 
the  camps  were  alive  with  movement.  Fires  blazed  and  smoke 
ascended  before  the  tents  that  made  patches  of  blackness  upon 
the  waste.  Round  the  fires  were  seated  groups  of  men  devouring 
cous-cous  and  the  red  soup  beloved  of  the  nomad.  Behind 
them  circled  the  dogs  with  quivering  nostrils.  Squadrons  of 
camels  lay  crouched  in  the  sand,  resting  after  their  journeys. 
And  everywhere,  from  the  dty  and  from  the  waste,  rose  distant 
sounds  of  music,  thin,  aerial  flutings  like  voices  of  the  night  winds, 
acrid  cries  from  the  pipes,  and  the  far-ofi"  rolling  of  the  African 
drums  that  are  the  foundation  of  every  desert  symphony. 

Although  she  was  now  accustomed  to  the  music  of  Africa, 
Domini  could  never  hear  it  without  feeling  the  barbarity  of  the 
land  from  which  it  rose,  ths  wildness  of  the  people  who  made  and 
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who  loved  it.  Always  it  suggested  to  hei  an  infinite  remoteoess, 
as  if  it  were  music  sounding  at  the  end  of  the  world,  full  of  half- 
defined  meanings,  melancholy  yet  fierce  passion,  longings  that, 
momentarily  satisfied,  continually  renewed  themselves,  griefs  that 
were  hidden  behind  thin  veils  like  the  women  of  the  East,  but 
that  peered  out  with  expressive  eyes,  hinting  their  story  and 
desiring  assuagement.  And  to-night  the  meaning  of  the  music 
seemed  deeper  than  it  bad  been  before.  She  thought  of  it  as  an 
outside  echo  of  the  voices  munnuring  in  her  mind  and  heart,  and 
the  voices  murmuring  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Androvsky,  broken 
voices  some  of  them,  but  some  strong,  fierce,  tense  and  alive  with 
meaning.  And  as  she  sat  there  alone  she  thought  this  unity 
of  music  drew  her  closer  to  the  desert  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  and  drew  Androvsky  with  her,  despite  his  great  reserve. 
In  the  heart  of  the  desert  he  would  surely  let  her  see  at  last  fully 
into  his  heart  When  he  came  back  in  the  night  from  the  priest 
he  would  speak.    She  was  waiting  for  that. 

The  moon  was  mounting.  Its  light  grew  stronger.  She 
looked  across  the  sands  and  saw  fires  in  the  city,  and  suddenly 
she  said  to  herself,  "This  is  the  vision  of  the  sand-diviner 
realised  in  my  life.  He  saw  me  as  I  am  now,  in  this  place." 
And  she  remembered  the  scene  in  the  garden,  the  crouching 
figure,  the  extended  arms,  the  thin  fingers  tracing  swift  patterns 
in  the  sand,  the  murmuring  voice. 

To-night  she  felt  deeply  expectant  but  almost  sad,  encom- 
passed by  the  mystery  that  hangs  in  clouds  about  human  life 
and  human  relations.  What  could  be  that  great  joy  of  which 
the  Diviner  had  spoken  ?  A  woman's  great  joy  that  starred  the 
desert  with  flowers  and  made  the  dry  places  run  with  sweet 
waters — what  could  it  be  ? 

Suddenly  she  felt  again  the  oppression  of  spirit  she  bad  been 
momentarily  conscious  of  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  like  a  load 
descending  upon  her,  and,  almost  instantly,  communicated  itself 
to  her  body.  She  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  unusual  weari- 
ness, uneasiness,  even  dread,  then  again  of  an  intensity  of  life 
that  startled  her.  This  intensity  remained,  grew  in  her.  It  was 
as  if  the  principle  of  life,  like  a  fluid,  were  being  poured  into  her 
out  of  the  vials  of  God,  as  if  the  little  cup  that  was  all  she  had 
were  too  small  to  contain  the  precious  liquid.    That  seemed  to 
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her  to  be  the  cause  of  the  paio  of  which  she  was  conscious.  She 
was  being  given  more  than  she  felt  herself  capable  of  possessing. 
She  got  up  from  her  chair,  unable  to  remain  still.  The  move- 
ment, slight  though  it  was,  seemed  to  remove  a  veil  of  darkness 
that  had  hung  over  her  and  to  let  in  upon  her  a  flood  of  light. 
She  caught  hold  of  the  canvas  of  the  tent.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  weak  as  a  child,  then  strong  as  an  Amazon.  And  the  sense 
of  strength  remained,  grew.  She  walked  out  upon  the  sand  to- 
wards the  way  by  which  Andiovsky  would  return.  The  fires  in 
the  city  and  the  camps  were  to  her  as  illuminations  for  a  festival. 
The  music  was  the  music  of  a  great  rejoicing.  The  vast  expanse 
of  the  desert,  wintry  white  under  the  moon,  dotted  with  the  fires 
of  the  nomads,  blossomed  as  the  rose.  After  a  few  moments  she 
stopped.  She  was  on  the  crest  of  a  sand-bank,  and  could  see 
below  her  the  faint  track  in  the  sand  which  wound  to  the  city 
gate.  By  this  track  Androvsky  would  surely  return.  From  a 
long  distance  she  would  be  able  to  see  him,  a  moving  darkness 
upon  the  white.  She  was  near  to  the  city  now,  and  could  hear 
voices  coming  to  her  from  behind  its  nigged  walls,  voices  of  men 
singing,  and  calling  one  to  another,  the  twang  of  plucked  instru- 
ments, the  click  of  negroes'  castanets.  The  city  was  full  of  joy 
as  the  desert  was  full  of  joy.  The  glory  of  life  rushed  upon  her 
like  a  flood  of  gold,  that  gold  of  the  sun  in  which  thousands  of  tiny 
things  are  dancing.  And  she  was  given  the  power  of  giving  life, 
of  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  glory.  She  looked  out  over  the 
sands  and  saw  a  moving  blot  upon  them  coming  slowly  towards 
her,  very  slowly.  It  was  impossible  at  this  distance  to  see  who 
it  was,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  her  husband.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  of  going  down  to  meet  him,  but  she  did  not  move.  The 
new  knowledge  that  had  come  to  her  made  her,  just  then,  feel 
shy  even  of  him,  as  if  he  must  come  to  her,  as  if  she  could  make 
no  advance  towards  htm. 

As  the  blackness  upon  the  sand  drew  nearer  she  saw  that  it 
was  a  man  walking  heavily.  The  man  had  her  husband's  gait. 
When  she  saw  that  she  turned.  She  had  resolved  to  meet  him 
at  the  tent  door,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  to  tell  him  at  the 
threshold  of  their  wandering  home.  Her  sense  of  shyness  died 
when  she  was  at  the  tent  door.  She  only  felt  now  her  on«iess 
with  her  husband,  and  that  to-night  their  unity  was  to  be  made 
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more  perfect.     If  it  could  be  made  quite  perfect  I    If  he  would 
apeak  too  I      Then  nothing  more  would  be  wanting.     At  last 
eveiy  veil  would  have  dropped  from  between  them,  and  as  tbey 
had  long  been  one  in  flesh  ihey  would  be  one  in  spirit 
She  waited  in  the  tent  door. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time  she  saw  Androvskjr  coming 
across  the  moonlit  sand.  He  was  walking  very  slowly,  as  if 
wearied  out,  with  his  head  drooping.  He  did  not  appear  to  see 
her  till  he  was  quite  close  to  the  tent.  Then  he  stopped  and 
gazed  at  her.  The  moon — she  thought  it  must  be  the  moon — 
made  hu  face  look  strange,  like-  a  dying  man's  face.  In  this 
white  face  the  eyes  glittered  feverishly. 
"Boris!"  she  said. 
"  Domini  I " 

"  Come  here,  close  (o  me.  I  have  Bomething  to  tell  you — 
something  wonderful." 

He  came  quite  up  to  her. 

"  Domini,"  he  said,  as  if  he  bad  not  heard  her.     "  Domini,  I 
— I've  been  to  the  priest  to-night.     I  meant  to  confess  to  hiro." 
"To  confess  I "  she  said. 

"This  afternoon  I  asked  him  to  bear  my  confession,  but  to- 
night I  could  not  make  it.  I  can  only  make  it  to  you,  Domini — 
only  to  you.     Do  you  hear,  Domini  ?    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

Something  in  his  face  and  in  his  voice  terrified  her  heart.  Now 
she  felt  as  if  she  would  stop  him  from  speaking  if  she  dared,  but 
that  she  did  not  dare.  His  spirit  was  beyond  domination.  He 
would  do  what  he  meant  to  do  r^ardless  of  her— of  anyone. 

"  What  is  it,  Boris  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  Tell  me.  Perhaps  I 
can  understand  best  because  I  love  best." 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her,  as  a  man  kisses  the 
woman  be  loves  when  he  knows  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  long 
and  hard,  with  a  desperation  of  love  that  feels  frustrated  by  the 
very  lips  it  is  touching.    At  last  be  took  bis  lips  from  hers. 

"  Domini,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  steady  and  clear,  almost 
bard,  "you  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  makes  me  unbi^ipy 
even  in  our  love — desperately  unhappy.  It  is  this.  I  believe  in 
God,  I  love  God,  and  I  have  insulted  Him.  I  have  tried  to 
forget  God,  to  deny  Him,  to  put  human  love  higher  than  love  for 
Him.     But  always  I  am  haunted  by  the  thoi^t  of  God,  and  that 
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thought  makes  my  despair.  Once,  when  I  was  young,  I  gave 
myself  to  God  solemnly.  I  have  broken  the  vows  I  made.  I 
have — I  have — " 

The  hardness  went  out  of  his  voice.  He  broke  down  for  a 
moment  and  was  silent. 

"  You  gave  yourself  to  God,"  she  said.     "  How  ?  " 

He  tried  to  meet  her  questioning  eyes,  but  could  not. 

"  I — I  gave  myself  to  God  as  a  monk,"  he  answered  after  a 
pause. 

As  he  spoke  Domini  saw  before  her  in  the  moonlight  De 
Trevignac.  He  cast  a  glance  o(  horror  at  the  tent,  bent  over  her, 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  vanished.  In  his  place  stood 
Father  Roubier,  his  eyes  shining,  his  hand  upraised,  warning  her 
against  Androvsky.  Then  he,  too,  vanished,  and  she  seemed  to 
see  Count  Anteoni  dressed  as  an  Arab  and  muttering  words  of 
the  Koran. 

"  Domini  I " 

"  Domini,  did  you  hear  me  ?    Domini  I    Domini  I " 

She  felt  his  hands  on  ber  wrists. 

"  You  are  the  Trappist !  "  she  said  quietly,  "  of  whom  the 
priest  told  me.  You  are  the  monk  from  the  Monastery  of  El- 
La^ni  who  disf^>peaied  after  twenty  years." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  he." 

"What  made  you  tell  me?    What  made  you  tell  me?" 

There  was  agony  now  in  her  voice. 

"You  asked  me  to  speak,  but  it  was  not  that.  Do  you 
remember  last  night  when  I  said  that  God  must  bless  you? 
You  answered,  '  He  has  blessed  me.  He  has  given  me  you,  your 
love,  your  truth.'  It  is  that  which  makes  me  speak.  You  have 
had  my  love,  not  my  truth.  Now  uke  my  truth.  I've  kept  it 
from  you.  Now  111  give  it  you.  It's  black,  but  I'll  give  it  you. 
Domini !  Domini  1  Hate  me  to-night,  but  in  your  hatred  believe 
that  I  never  loved  you  as  I  love  you  now." 

"  Give  me  your  truth  I "  she  said. 
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THE  REVELATION 
XXVI 

THEY  remained  standing  at  the  tent  door,  with  the  moon- 
light about  them.  The  camp  was  bushed  in  sleep,  but 
sounds  of  music  still  came  to  them  from  the  city  below  tbem, 
and  fainter  music  from  the  tents  of  the  Ouled-Naits  on  the  sand- 
bill  to  the  south.  After  Domini  had  spoken  Androvsky  mored  a 
step  towards  her,  looked  at  her,  then  moved  back  and  dropped 
bis  eyes.  If  he  had  gone  on  looking  at  her  he  knew  he  could 
not  have  begun  to  speak. 

"  Domini,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  try  and  excuse  myself 
for  what  I  have  done.  I'm  not  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  darent 
say  to  God — '  Forgive  me.'  How  can  such  a  thing  be  forgiven  ? 
That's  part  of  the  torture  I've  been  enduring,  the  knowledge 
of  the  unforgivable  nature  of  my  act.  It  can  never  be  wiped 
out  It's  black  on  my  judgment-book  for  ever.  But  I  wonder  if 
you  can  understand — oh,  I  want  you  to  understand,  Domini, 
what  has  made  me  the  thing  I  am,  a  renegade,  a  breaker  of  oaths,  a 
liai  to  God  and  you.  It  was  the  passion  of  life  that  burst  up  in 
me  after  years  of  tranquillity.  It  was  the  waking  of  my  nature 
after  years  of  sleep.  And  you — you  do  understand  the  passion 
of  life  that's  in  some  of  us  like  a  monster  that  must  rule,  must 
have  its  way.  Even  you  in  your  purity  and  goodness— you  have  it, 
that  desperate  wish  to  live  really  and  fully,  as  we  have  lived, 
Domini,  together.  For  we  have  lived  out  in  the  desert-  We 
lived  that  night  at  Arba  when  we  sat  and  watched  the  fire  and  I 
held  your  band  against  the  earth.  We  lived  then.  Even  now, 
when  I  think  of  that  night,  I  can  hardly  be  socry  for  what  I've 
done,  for  what  I  am." 

He  looked  up  at  her  now  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him.  She  stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  joined  in  front  of 
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ber.  Her  attitude  was  calm  and  her  face  was  untottured.  He 
coald  not  read  any  thought  of  hers,  any  feeling  that  was  in  her 
heart. 

"You  must  understand,"  he  said  almost  violently.  "You 
must  understand  or  I —  My  father,  I  told  you,  was  a  Russian. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  became  a  Free- 
thinker when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  My  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman  and  an  aident  Catholic.  She  and  my  father  were 
devoted  to  each  other  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  views. 
PcThaps  the  chief  effect  my  father's  lack  of  belief  had  upon  my 
mother  was  to  make  her  own  belief  more  steadfast,  mor*  ardent. 
I  think  disbelief  acts  often  as  a  fan  to  the  faith  of  women,  makes 
the  flame  bum  more  brightly  than  it  did  before.  My  mother  tried 
to  believe  for  herself  and  for  my  father  too,  and  I  could  almost 
think  that  she  succeeded.  He  died  long  before  she  did,  and  he 
died  without  changing  fais  views.  On  his  death-bed  he  told  my 
mother  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  other  life,  that  he  was  going 
to  the  dust.  That  made  the  agony  of  his  farewell.  The  certainty 
on  his  part  that  he  and  my  mother  were  parting  for  ever.  I  was  a 
little  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  that,  when  he  was  dead,  my 
mother  said  to  me, '  Boris,  pray  for  your  father  every  day.  He  is 
still  alive.'  She  said  nothing  more,  but  I  ran  upstairs  crying,  fell 
upon  my  knees  and  prayed — trying  to  think  where  my  father  was 
and  what  he  could  be  looking  tike.  And  in  that  prayer  for  my 
father,  which  was  also  an  act  of  obedience  to  my  mother,  I  think 
I  took  the  first  step  towards  the  monastic  life.  For  I  remember 
that  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  conscious  of  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility.  My  mother's  command  made  me  say  to  myself, 
'Then  perhaps  my  prayer  can  do  something  in  heaven.  Perhaps 
a  prayer  from  me  can  make  God  wish  to  do  something  He  had 
not  wished  to  do  before.'  That  was  a  tremendous  thought  I  It 
excited  me  terribly.  I  remember  my  cheeks  burned  as  I  prayed^ 
and  that  I  was  hot  all  over  as  if  I  had  been  running  in  the  sun. 
From  that  day  my  mother  and  I  seemed  to  be  much  nearer 
together  than  we  had  ever  been  before.  I  had  a  twin  brother  to 
whom  I  was  devoted,  and  who  was  devoted  to  me.  But  he  took 
after  my  father.  Religious  things,  ceremonies,  church  music, 
processions — even  the  outside  attractions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  please  and  stimuUte  emotional  people  who  have  little  faith 
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— never  meuit  much  to  him.  All  bis  attention  was  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  life  of  the  present.  He  was  good  to  mj  mother  and 
loTcd  her  devotedly,  as  he  loved  me,  but  he  never  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not  And  he  was  never  a  Catholic  He  was 
never  anything. 

"My  father  had  originally  come  to  Africa  for  his  health, 
which  needed  a  warm  cUmate.  He  had  some  money  and  bought 
Ui^e  tracts  of  land  suitaUe  for  vineyards.  Indeed,  he  sunk  nearly 
bis  whole  fortune  in  Uuid.  I  told  you,  Domini,  that  the  vines 
were  devoured  by  the  phylloxera.  Most  of  the  money  was  lost 
When  my  father  died  we  were  left  very  poor.  We  lived  quietly 
in  a  Uttle  village — I  told  you  its  name,  I, told  you  that  part  of  my 
life,  all  I  dared  tell,  Domini — but  now — why  did  I  enter  the 
monastery  P  I  was  very  young  when  I  became  a  novice,  just 
seventeen.  You  are  thinking,  Domini,  I  know,  that  I  was  too 
young  to  know  what  I  was  doing,  that  I  bad  no  vocation,  that  I 
was  unfitted  for  the  monastic  life.  It  seems  so.  The  whole 
world  would  think  so.  And  yet — how  am  I  to  tell  you?  Even 
DOW  I  feel  that  then  I  had  the  vocation,  that  I  was  fitted  to  enter 
Hie  monastery,  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a  faithful  and  devoted 
monk.  My  mother  wished  the  life  for  me,  but  it  was  not  only 
that  I  wished  it  for  myself  then.  With  my  whole  heart  I  wished 
it.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  My  youth  had  been  one  of 
absolute  purity.  And  I  did  not  feel  longings  after  the  unknown. 
My  mother's  influence  upon  me  was  strong ;  but  she  did  not  fcHce 
me  into  anything.  Perh^u  my  love  for  her  led  me  more  than  I 
knew,  brought  me  to  the  monastery  door.  The  passion  of  her 
life,  the  human  passion,  had  been  my  father.  After  he  was  dead 
the  passion  of  ber  life  was  prayer  for  him.  My  love  for  her  made 
me  share  that  passion,  and  the  sharing  of  that  passion  eventually 
led  me  to  become  a  monk.  I  became  as  a  child,  a  devotee  of 
prayer.    Oh  I  Domini — think — I  loved  prayer — I  loved  it — " 

His  voice  broke.  When  be  stopped  speaking  Domini  was 
^ain  conscious  of  the  music  in  the  city.  She  remembered  that 
earlier  in  the  night  she  bad  thought  of  it  as  the  music  of  a  great 
festivRl. 

"  I  resolved  to  enter  the  life  of  prayer,  the  most  perfect  life  of 
prayer.  I  resolved  to  become  a  'religious.'  It  seemed  to  me 
that  by  so  doing  I  should  be  proving  in  the  finest  way  my  love 
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Jot  my  mother.  I  should  be,  in  the  strongest  way,  helping  her. 
Her  life  was  prayer  for  my  dead  father  and  love  for  her  children. 
By  devoting  myself  to  the  life  of  prayer  I  should  show  to  her  that 
I  was  as  she  was,  as  she  had  made  me,  true  son  of  her  womb. 
Can  you  understand?  I  had  a  passion  for  my  mother,  Domini— 
I  bad  a  passion.  My  brother  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the 
monastic  life.  He  himself  was  going  into  business  in  Tunis. 
He  wanted  me  to  join  him.  But  I  was  firm.  I  felt  driven 
towards  the  cloister  then  as  other  men  often  feci  driven  towards 
the  vicious  life.  The  inclination  was  irresistible.  I  yielded  to  iL 
I  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  my  mother.  I  told  you — she  was  the 
passion  of  my  life.  And  yet  I  hardly  felt  sad  at  parting  front  her. 
Perhaps  that  will  show  you  bow  I  was  then.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  we  should  be  even  closer  together  when  I  wore  the  monk's 
habit.  I  was  in  haste  to  put  it  on.  I  went  to  the  monastery  of 
El-Largani  and  entered  it  as  a  novice  of  the  Trappistine  order.  I 
thought  in  the  great  silence  of  the  Trappists  there  would  be  more 
room  for  prayer.  When  I  left  my  home  and  went  to  El-Largani 
I  took  with  me  one  treasure  only.  Domini,  it  was  the  little 
wooden  cross  you  pinned  upon  the  tent  at  Arba.  My  mother 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I  was  allowed  to  keep  it.  Everything  else  in 
the  way  of  earthly  possessions  I,  of  course,  had  to  give  up. 

"You  have  never  seen  El-Lai^ani,  my  home  for  nineteen 
years,  my  prison  for  one.  It  is  lonely,  but  not  in  the  least 
desolate.  It  stands  on  a  high  upland,  and,  from  a  distance,  looks 
upon  the  sea.  Far  off  there  are  mountains.  The  land  was  a 
desert.  The  monks  have  turned  it,  if  not  into  an  Eden,  at  least 
into  a  rich  garden.  There  are  vineyards,  cornfields,  orchards, 
almost  every  fruit-tree  fiourishes  there.  The  springs  of  sweet 
waters  are  abundant.  At  a  short  way  from  the  monastery  is  a 
large  village  for  the  Spanish  workmen  whom  the  monks  supervise 
in  the  labours  of  the  fields.  For  the  Trappist  life  is  not  only  a 
life  of  prayer,  but  a  life  of  diligent  labour.  When  I  became  a 
novice  I  bad  not  realised  that.  1  had  imagined  myself  continu- 
ally upon  my  knees,  I  found  instead  that  I  was  perpetually  in 
the  fields,  in  sun,  and  wind  and  rain — that  was  in  the  winter 
time — working  like  the  labourers,  and  that  often  when  we  went 
into  the  long,  plain  chapel  to  pray  I  was  so  tired — being  only  a 
boy — that  my  eyes  closed  as  I  stood  in  my  stall,  and  I  could 
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scarcely  bear  the  words  of  Moss  or  Benediction.  But  I  had 
expected  to  be  happy  at  El-Lai^ani,  and  I  was  happy.  Labour 
is  good  for  the  body  and  better  for  the  soul.  And  the  silence 
was  not  hard  to  bear.  The  Trappists  have  a  book  of  gestures, 
and  are  often  allowed  to  converse  by  signs.  We  novices  were 
generally  in  little  bands,  and  often,  as  we  walked  in  the  garden 
of  the  monastery,  we  talked  together  gaily  with  our  hands.  Then 
the  silence  is  not  perpetual.  In  the  fields  we  often  had  to  give 
directions  to  the  labourers.  In  the  school,  where  we  studied 
Theology,  Latin,  Greek,  there  was  beard  the  voice  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  seen  men  in  the  monastery  day  by  day  for 
twenty  years  with  whom  I  have  never  exchanged  a  word,  but  I 
have  had  permission  to  speak  with  monks.  The  head  of  the 
monastery,  the  Reverend  Fire,  has  the  power  to  loose  the  bonds 
of  silence  when  he  chooses,  and  to  allow  monks  to  walk  and 
speak  with  each  other  beyond  the  white  walls  that  bem  in  the 
^rden  of  the  monastery.  Now  and  then  we  spoke,  but  1  think 
most  of  us  were  not  unhappy  in  our  silence.  It  became  a  habit 
And  then  we  were  always  occupied.  We  had  no  time  allowed  us 
for  sitting  and  being  sad.  Domini,  I  don't  vrant  to  tell  you  about 
the  Trappists,  their  life — only  about  myself,  why  I  was  as  I  was, 
how  I  came  to  change.  For  years  I  was  not  unhappy  at 
EI-Largani.  When  my  time  of  novitiate  was  over  I  took  the 
eternal  vows  without  hesitation.  Many  novices  go  out  again  into 
the  world.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  do  so.  I  scarcely  ever 
felt  a  stirring  of  worldly  desire.  I  scarcely  ever  had  one  of  those 
agonising  struggles  which  many  people  probably  attribute  to  monks. 
I  was  contented  nearly  always.  Now  and  then  the  flesh  spoke, 
but  not  strongly.  Remember,  our  life  was  a  life  of  hard  and 
exhausting  labour  in  the  fields.  The  labour  kept  the  flesh  in  sub- 
jection, as  the  prayer  lifted  up  the  spirit.  And  then,  during  all 
my  earUer  years  at  the  monastery,  we  had  an  Abb6  who  was 
quick  to  understand  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men — 
Dom  Andri  Herceline.  He  knew  me  far  better  than  I  knew 
myself.  He  knew,  what  I  did  not  suspect,  that  I  was  full  of 
sleeping  violence,  that  in  my  purity  and  devotion — or  beneath  it 
rather — there  was  a  strong  strain  of  barbarism.  The  Russian 
was  sleeping  in  the  monk,  but  sleeping  soundly-  That  can  be. 
Haifa  man's  nature,  if  all  that  would  call  to  it  is  carefiilly  kept 
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from  it,  may  sleep,  I  believe,  through  all  bis  life.  He  might  die 
and  never  have  known,  or  been,  what  all  the  time  he  was.  For 
years  it  was  so  with  me.  I  knew  only  part  of  myself,  a  real  vivid 
part — but  only  a  part.  I  thought  it  was  the  whole.  And  while 
I  thought  it  was  the  whole  I  was  happy.  If  Dom  Andr^  Her- 
celine  had  not  died,  to-day  I  should  be  a  monk  at  El  Laigani, 
ignorant  of  what  I  know,  contented. 

"  He  never  allowed  me  to  come  into  any  sort  of  contact  with 
the  many  strangers  who  visited  the  monastery.  Different  monks 
have  different  duties.  Certain  duties  bring  monks  into  connec- 
tion with  the  travellers  whom  curiosity  sends  to  El-Largani.  The 
monk  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  cemetery  on  the  hill, 
where  the  dead  Trappists  are  laid  to  rest,  shows  visitors  round 
the  little  chapel,  and  may  talk  with  them  freely  so  loug  as  they 
remain  in  the  cemetety.  The  monk  in  charge  of  the  distillery 
also  receives  visitors  and  converses  with  them.  So  does  the 
monk  in  charge  of  the  parlour  at  the  great  door  of  the  monastery. 
He  sells  the  souvenirs  of  the  Trappists,  phot(%raphs  of  the 
church  and  buildings,  statues  of  saints,  bottles  of  perfumes  made 
by  the  monks.  He  takes  the  orders  for  the  wines  made  at  the 
monastery,  and  for — for  the— what  T  made,  Domini,  when  I  was 
there." 

She  thought  of  De  Trevignac  and  the  fragments  of  glass  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  the  tent  at  Mc^r. 

"  Had  De  Trevignac — "  she  said  in  a  low,  inward  voice. 

"  He  had  seen  me,  spoken  with  me  at  the  monastery.  When 
Onardi  brought  in  the  liqueur  be  remembered  who  I  was." 

She  understood  De  Trevignac's  glance  towards  the  tent  where 
Androvsky  lay  steeping,  and  a  slight  shiver  ran  through  her. 
Androvsky  saw  it  and  looked  down. 

"  But  the — the — " 

He  cleared  his  throat,  turned,  looked  out  across  the  white 
sand  as  if  he  longed  to  travel  away  into  it  and  be  lost  for  ever, 
then  went  on,  speaking  quickly, — 

"But  the  monk  who  has  most  to  do  with  travellers  is  the 
monk  who  is  in  charge  of  the  MteUerie  of  the  monastery.  He 
is  the  host  to  all  visitors,  to  those  who  come  over  for  the  day 
and  have  dtjtumr,  and  to  any  who  remun  for  the  night,  or  for  a 
longer  time.    For  when  I  was  at  El-Lai^ani  it  was  permitted  for 
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people  to  Btay  in  the  h^ikrie,  on  payment  of  a  small  weekly 
sum,  for  as  long  as  they  pleased.  The  monk  of  the  Mielieru  a 
perpetually  brought  into  contact  with  the  outside  world.  He 
talks  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — women,  of  course,  aie 
not  admitted.  The  other  monks,  many  of  them,  probably  envy 
him.  I  never  did.  I  had  no  wish  to  see  strangers.  When,  l^ 
chance,  I  met  them  in  the  yard,  the  out-buildings  or  the  grounds  . 
of  the  monastery,  I  seldom  even  raised  my  eyes  to  look  at  them. 
They  were  not,  would  never  be,  in  my  life.  Why  should  I  look 
at  them?  What  were  they  to  me?  Years  went  on— quickly 
they  passed — not  slowly.  I  did  not  feel  their  monotony.  I 
never  shrank  from  anything  in  the  hfe.  My  health  was  splendid. 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  ill  for  a  day.  My  muscles  were 
hard  as  iron.  The  pallet  on  which  I  lay  in  my  cubicle,  the 
heavy  robe  I  wore  day  and  n^ht,  the  scanty  v^etables  I  ate,  the 
bell  that  called  me  from  my  sleep  in  the  darkness  to  go  to  the 
chapel,  the  fastings,  the  watchings,  the  perpetual  sameness  of  all 
I  saw,  all  I  did,  neither  saddened  nor  fatigued  me.  I  never 
sighed  for  change.  Can  you  beUeve  that,  Domini  ?  It  is  true. 
So  long  as  Dom  Andr^  Herceline  Uved  and  ruled  my  life  I  was 
calm,  happy,  as  few  people  in  the  world,  or  none,  can  ever  be. 
But  Dom  Andrri  died,  and  then — " 

His  face  was  contorted  by  a  spasm. 

"  My  mother  was  dead.  My  Ix-other  lived  on  in  Tunis,  and 
was  successful  in  business.  He  remained  unmarried.  So  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  although  the  monastery  was  but  two  hours'  drive 
from  the  town,  he  might  almost  have  been  dead  too.  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  him,  and  then  only  by  a  special  permission  from  the 
Reverend  Pfere,  and  for  a  few  moments.  Once  I  visited  him  at 
Tunis,  when  he  was  ill.  When  my  mother  died  I  seemed  to  sink 
down  a  little  deeperlnto  the  monastic  life.  That  was  all.  It  was 
as  if  I  drew  my  robe  more  closely  round  roe  and  pulled  my  hood 
further  forward  over  my  face.  There  was  more  reason  for  my 
prayers,  and  I  prayed  more  passionately.  1  lived  in  prayer  like 
a  sea-pknt  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Prayer  was  about  me  like 
a  fluid.  But  Dom  Andr^  Herceline  died,  and  a  new  Abb^  was 
appointed,  he  who,  I  suppose,  rules  now  at  El-Largani.  He  was 
a  good  man,  but,  I  think,  apt  to  misunderstand  men.  The  Abb£ 
of  a  Trappist  monastery  has  complete  power  over  his  community. 
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He  can  oidei  what  he  will.  Soon  after  he  came  to  El-Largani — 
for  some  reason  that  I  cannot  divine — he  removed  the  Pin 
Michel,  who  had  been  for  years  in  charge  of  the  cemetery,  from 
his  duties  therei  and  informed  me  that  I  was  to  undertake  them. 
I  obeyed,  of  course,  without  a  word. 

"  The  cemetery  of  El-Largani  is  on  a  low  hill,  the  highest 
part  of  the  monastery  grounds.  It  is  surrounded  hy  a  white  wall 
and  by  a  hedge  of  cypress  trees.  The  road  to  it  is  an  avenue  of 
cypresses,  among  which  are  interspersed  niches  containing  carv- 
ings of  the  fourteen  stations  of  the  Cross.  At  the  entrance  to 
this  avenue,  on  the  left,  there  is  a  high  yellow  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted by  a  black  cross,  on  which  hangs  a  silver  Christ. 
Underneath  is  written — 


FACTOS  t 

USQU£ 

AD   UORTEU 

CRUCIS. 

"  I  remember,  on  the' first  day  when  I  became  the  guardian  of 
the  cemetery,  stopping  on  my  way  to  it  before  the  Christ  and 
pmying.  My  prayer — ray  prayer  was,  Domini,  that  I  might  die, 
as  I  had  lived,  in  innocence.  I  prayed  for  that,  but  with  a  sort 
of— yes,  now  I  think  so — insolent  certainty  that  my  prayer  would 
of  course  be  granted.    Then  I  went  on  to  the  cemetery. 

"  My  work  there  was  easy.  I  had  only  to  tend  the  land  about 
the  graves,  and  sweep  out  the  little  chapel  where  was  buried  the 
founder  of  La  Trappe  of  El-Largani.  This  done  I  could  wander 
about  the  cemetery,  or  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  sun.  The  P^ 
Michel,  who  was  my  predecessor,  had  some  doves,  and  had  left 
them  behind  in  a  little  house  by  my  bench.  I  took  care  of  and 
fed  them.  They  were  tame,  and  used  to  flutter  to  my  shoulders 
and  perch  on  my  hands.  To  birds  and  animals  I  was  always  a 
friend.  At  El-Largani  there  are  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and,  at  one 
time  or  another,  it  had  been  my  duty  to  look  after  most  of  them. 
I  loved  all  living  things.  Sitting  in  the  cemetery  I  could  see  a 
great  stretch  of  country,  the  blue  of  the  lakes  of  Tunis  with  the 
white  vill^es  at  their  edge,  the  boats  gliding  upon  them  towards 
the  white  city,  the  distant  mountains.    Having  little  to  do,  I  sat 
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d&y  after  day  for  hours  meditating,  and  looking  oDt  upon  this  distant 
world.  I  remember  specially  one  evening,  at  sunset,  just  before 
I  had  to  go  to  the  chapel,  that  a  sort  of  awe  came  upon  me  as  I 
looked  across  the  lakes.  The  sky  was  golden,  the  waters  were 
dyed  with  gold,  out  of  which  rose  the  white  sails  of  boats.  The 
monntains  were  shadowy  purple.  The  little  minarets  of  the 
mosques  rose  into  the  gold  like  sticks  of  ivory.  As  I  watched  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  aching  in  my  heart,  and 
as  if — Domini,  it  was  as  if  at  that  moment  a  hand  was  laid  on 
mine,  but  very  gently,  and  pulled  at  my  hand.  It  was  as  if  at 
that  moment  someone  was  beside  me  in  the  cemetery  wishing  to 
lead  me  out  to  those  far-off  waters,  those  mosque  towers,  those 
purple  mountains.  Never  before  had  I  had  such  a  sensati<Hi.  It 
frightened  me.  I  felt  as  if  the  devil  had  come  into  the  cemetery, 
as  if  his  hand  were  laid  on  mine,  as  if  his  voice  were  whispering 
in  my  ear, '  Come  out  with  me  into  that  world,  that  beautiful 
world,  which  God  made  for  men.    Why  do  you  reject  it  ? ' 

"  That  evening,  Domini,  was  the  banning  of  this — this  end. 
Day  after  day  I  sat  in  the  cemetery  and  looked  out  over  the 
world,  and  wondered  what  it  was  like :  what  were  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  sailed  in  the  white-winged  boats,  who  crowded  on  the 
steamers  whose  smoke  I  could  see  sometimes  faintly  trailing 
away  into  the  track  of  the  sun ;  who  kept  the  sheep  upon  the 
mountains;  who — who — Domini,  can  you  imagine — no,  you  can- 
not— what,  in  a  mao  of  my  ^e,  of  my  blood,  were  these  first, 
very  first,  stirrings  of  the  longing  for  life  t  Sometimes  I  think 
they  were  like  the  first  birth-pangs  of  a  woman  who  is  going  to 
be  a  mother." 

Domini's  hands  moved  apart,  then  joined  themselves  again. 

"There  was  something  physical  in  them.  I  felt  as  if  my 
limbs  bad  minds,  and  that  their  minds,  which  had  been  asleep, 
were  waking.  My  arms  twitched  with  a  desire  to  stretch  them- 
selves towards  the  distant  blue  of  the  lakes  on  which  I  should 
never  sail.  My — I  was  physically  stirred.  And  again  and  again 
I  felt  that  hand  laid  closely  upon  mine,  as  if  to  draw  me  away  into 
something  I  had  never  known,  could  never  Icnow.  Do  not  think 
that  I  did  not  strive  against  these  first  stirrings  of  the  nature  that 
had  slept  so  long !  For  days  I  refused  to  let  myself  look  out  from 
the  cemetery.     I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  grouod)  upon  the  plain 
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crosses  that  marked  the  graves.  I  played  with  the  red-ejred 
doves.  I  worked.  But  my  eyes  at  last  rebelled.  I  said  to 
myself, '  It  is  not  forbidden  to  look.'  And  again  the  sails,  the  seas, 
the  towers,  the  mountains,  were  as  voices  whispering  to  me. 
'  Why  will  you  never  know  us,  draw  near  to  us?  Why  will  you 
never  understand  our  meaning?  Why  will  you  be  ignonmt  for 
ever  of  all  that  has  been  created  for  man  to  know?'  Then  the 
pain  within  me  became  almost  unbearable.  At  night  I  could  not 
sleep.  Id  the  chapel  it  was  difficult  to  pray.  I  looked  at  the 
monks  around  me,  to  most  of  whom  I  had  never  addressed  a 
word,  and  1  thought,  '  Do  they,  too,  hold  such  longings  within 
them?  Are  they,  too,  shaken  with  a  desire  of  knowledge?'  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  instead  of  a  place  of  peace,  the  monastery  was, 
must  be,  a  place  of  tumult,  of  the  silent  tumult  that  has  its  home 
in  the  souls  of  men.  But  then  I  remembered  for  how  long  I  had 
been  at  peace.  Perhaps  all  the  silent  men  by  whom  I  was 
surrounded  were  still  at  peace,  as  I  had  been,  as  I  might  be  agaia 

"A  young  monk  died  in  the  monastery  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  I  made  his  grave  against  the  outer  wall,  beneath  a 
cypress  tree.  Some  days  afterwards,  when  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  by  the  house  of  the  doves,  I  heard  a  sound,  which  came 
from  b^ond  the  wall.  It  was  like  sobbing.  I  listened,  and 
beard  it  more  distinctly,  and  knew  that  it  was  someone  crying 
and  sobbing  desperately,  and  near  at  hand.  But  now  it  seemed 
to  me  to  come  from  the  wall  itself.  I  got  up  and  listened. 
Someone  was  crying  bitterly  behind,  or  above,  the  wall,  juat 
where  the  young  monk  had  been  buried.  Who  could  it  be  ?  I 
stood  listening,  wondering,  hesitating  what  to  do.  There  was 
something  in  this  sound  of  lamentation  that  moved  me  to  the 
depths.  For  years  I  had  not  looked  on  a  woman,  or  heard  a 
woman's  voice — but  I  knew  that  this  was  a  woman  mourning. 
Why  was  she  there  ?  What  could  shewant?  I  glanced  up.  All 
round  the  cemetery,  as  I  have  said,  grew  cypress  trees.  As  I 
glanced  up  I  saw  one  shake  just  above  where  the  new  grave  was, 
and  a  woman's  voice  said,  '  I  cannot  see  it,  I  cannot  see  it  I ' 

"  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  felt  that  someone  was  there  who 
wished  to  see  the  young  monk's  grave.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
still.  Then  I  went  to  the  house  where  I  kept  my  tools  for  my 
work  in  the  cemetery,  and  got  a  shears  which  I  used  for  lopping 
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the  cypress  trees.  I  took  a  Udder  quickly,  set  it  against  the  wall, 
mounted  it,  and  from  the  cypress  I  had  seen  moving  I  lopped 
some  of  the  boughs.  The  sobbing  ceased.  Aa  the  boughs  fell 
down  from  the  tree  I  saw  a  woman's  face,  tear-stained,  staring  at 
me.     It  seemed  to  me  a  lovely  face. 

"  'Which  is  his  grave?'  she  said.  I  pointed  to  the  grave  of 
the  yonng  monk,  which  could  now  be  seen  through  the  gap  I  had 
made,  descended  the  ladder,  and  went  away  to  the  farthest  coniei 
of  the  cemetery.  And  I  did  not  look  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
woman's  face. 

"  Who  she  was  I  do  not  know.  When  she  went  away  I  did  not 
see.  She  loved  the  monk  who  had  died,  and  knowing  that  women 
cannot  enter  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  she  had  come  to  the 
outside  wall  to  cast,  if  she  m^ht,  a  despairing  glance  at  his  grave. 

"  Domini,  I  wonder — I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  how  that 
incident  affected  me.  To  an  ordinary  man  it  would  seem  nothing) 
I  suppose.  But  to  s  Trapfnst  monk  it  seemed  tremendous.  I  had 
seen  a  woman.  I  bad  done  something  for  a  woman.  I  diought 
of  her,  of  what  I  bad  done  for  her,  perpetually.  The  ^p  in  the 
cypress  tree  reminded  me  of  her  every  time  I  looked  towards  it 
Vfben  I  was  in  the  cemetery  I  could  hardly  turn  my  eyes  from  it. 
But  the  woman  never  came  again.  I  said  nothing  to  the 
Reverend  Phn  of  what  I  had  done.  I  ought  to  have  spoken, 
but  I  did  not  I  kept  it  back  when  I  confessed.  From  that 
moment  I  bad  a  secret  and  it  was  a  secret  coimected  with 
a  woman. 

"  Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  this  secret  seemed  to  me 
to  set  me  apart  from  all  the  other  monks — nearer  the  world? 
It  was  so.  I  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  bad  been  out  into  the  world 
for  a  moment,  bad  known  the  meaning  that  women  have  for  men. 
I  wondered  who  the  woman  was.  I  wondered  how  she  had 
loved  the  young  monk  who  was  dead.  He  used  to  sit  beside  me 
in  the  chapel.  He  had  a  pure  and  beautiful  face,  such  a  face,  1 
su[qK»ed,  as  a  woman  might  well  love.  Had  this  woman  loved 
him,  and  had  be  rejected  her  love  for  the  life  of  the  monastery  ? 
I  remember  one  day  thinking  of  this  and  wondering  how  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and  then  suddenly  realising  the 
meashtg  of  my  thought  and  turning  hot  with  shame.  I  had  put 
the  love  of  woman  above  the  love  of  God,  woman's  service  above 
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God's  service.  That  day  I  was  terrified  of  myself.  I  weot  back 
to  the  monastery  from  the  cemetery  quickly,  asked  to  see  the 
Reverend  Pire,  and  begged  him  to  remove  me  from  the  cemetery, 
to  give  me  some  other  work.  He  did  not  ask  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  change,  but  three  days  afterwards  he  sent  for  me,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  to  be  placed  in  chaise  of  the  hStetterU  of  the 
monastery,  and  that  my  duties  there  were  to  begin  upon  the 
morrow. 

"Domini,  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you  realise  what  that 
change  meant  to  a  man  who  bad  lived  as  I  had  for  so  many 
years.  The  hdUlkrU  of  El-La^ani  is  a  long,  low,  one-storeyed 
building  standing  in  a  garden  full  of  palms  and  geraniums.  It 
contains  a  kitchen,  a  number  of  little  rooms  like  cells  for  visitors, 
and  two  large  parlours  in  which  guests  are  entertained  at  meals. 
In  one  they  sit  to  eat  the  fruit,  eggs  and  vegetables  provided  by 
the  monastery,  with  wine.  If  after  the  meal  they  wish  to  take 
coffee  they  pass  into  the  second  parlour.  Visitors  who  stay  in  the 
monastery  aie  free  to  do  much  as  they  please,  but  they  must 
conform  to  certain  rules.  They  rise  at  a  certain  hour,  feed  at 
fixed  times,  and  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  bedrooms  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and  at  eight  in  summer.  The 
monk  in  charge  of  the  hdtelUrie  has  to  see  to  their  comfort. 
He  looks  after  the  kitchen,  is  always  in  the  parlour  at  some 
moment  01  another  during  meals.  He  visits  the  bedrooms  and 
ukes  care  that  the  one  servant  keeps  everything  spotlessly  clean. 
He  shows  people  round  the  garden.  His  duties,  you  see,  are 
light  and  social  He  cannot  go  into  the  world,  but  he  can  mix 
with  the  world  that  comes  to  him.  It  is  his  task,  if  not  bis 
pleasure,  to  be  cheerful,  talkative,  sympathetic,  a  good  host,  with 
a  genial  welcome  for  all  who  come  to  La  Trappe.  After  my  years 
of  labour,  solitude,  silence  and  prayer  I  was  abruptly  put  into  this 
new  life. 

"  Domini,  to  me  it  was  like  rushing  out  into  the  world.  1  was 
almost  dazed  by  the  change.  At  first  I  was  nervous,  timid, 
awkward  and,  especially,  tongue-tied.  The  faabit  of  silence  had 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  roe  that  I  could  not  throw  it  off.  I 
dreaded  die  coming  of  visitors.  I  did  not  know  how  to  receive 
them,  what  to  say  to  them.  Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  tourist 
season  was  over,  the  summer  was  approaching.    Very  few  people 
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came,  and  those  only  to  eat  a  meaL  I  tried  to  be  polite  and 
pleasant  to  them,  and  gradually  I  began  to  fall  into  the  way  of 
talking  without  the  difficulty  I  had  experienced  at  first.  In  the 
beginning  I  could  not  open  my  lips  without  feeling  as  if  I  were 
almost  committing  a  crime,  fiut  presently  I  was  more  natural, 
less  uciturn.  I  even,  now  and  then,  took  some  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  a  pleasant  visitor.  I  grew  to  lore  the  garden  with  its 
flowers,  its  orange  trees,  its  groves  of  eucalyptus,  its  vineyard 
which  sloped  towards  the  cemetery.  Often  I  wandered  in  it 
alone,  or  sat  under  the  arcade  that  divided  it  from  the  large 
entrance  court  of  the  monastery,  meditating,  listening  to  the  bees 
humming,  and  watching  the  cats  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  was  there,  I  thought  of  the  woman's  foce 
above  the  cemetery  wall.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  feel  the  band 
tugging  at  mine.  But  1  was  more  at  peace  than  I  bad  been  in 
the  cemetery.  For  from  the  garden  I  could  not  see  the  distant 
world,  and  of  the  chance  visitors  none  had  as  yet  set  a  matt^  to 
the  torch  that,  unknown  to  me,  was  ready — at  the  aoming  of  the 
smallest  spark — to  burst  into  a  flame. 

"One  day,  it  was  in  the  morning  towards  half-past  ten,  when 
I  was  sitting  reading  my  Greek  testament  on  a  bench  just  inside 
the  doorway  of  the  hdulUrU,  I  heard  the  great  door  of  the 
monastery  being  opened,  and  then  the  rolling  of  carriage  wheels 
in  the  courtyard.  Some  visitor  had  arrived  from  Tunis,  perhaps 
some  visitors — three  or  four.  It  was  a  radiant  morning  of  late 
May.  The  garden  vras  brilliant  with  flowers,  golden  with  sun- 
shine, tender  with  shade,  and  quiet — quiet  and  peaceful,  Domini ! 
There  was  a  wonderful  peace  in  the  garden  that  day,  a  peace  that 
seemed  full  of  safety,  of  enduring  cheerfulness.  The  floweis 
lotted  as  if  tbey  had  hearts  to  understand  it,  and  love  it,  the 
roses  along  tbe  yellow  wall  of  the  house  that  clambered  to  the 
brown  red  tiles,  the  geraniums  that  grew  in  masses  under  the 
shining  leaves  of  the  orange  trees,  the — I  felt  as  if  that  day  I  were 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  I  remember  that  when  I  h«ird  the 
<iarriage  wheels  I  had  a  moment  of  selfish  sadness.  I  thought — 
'  Why  does  anyone  come  to  disturb  my  blessed  peace,  my  blessed 
solitude?'  Then  I  realised  the  ^[otsm  of  my  thought  and  that 
I  was  there  with  my  duty.  I  got  up,  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
said  to  Francois,  the  servant,  that  someone  had  come  and  no 
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doubt  would  stay  to  dijeutur.  And,  as  I  spoke,  already  I  was 
thinking  of  the  moment  when  I  should  hear  the  roll  of  wheels 
ODce  more,  the  clang  of  the  shutting  gate,  and  know  that  the 
intruders  upon  the  peace  of  the  Trappists  had  gone  hack  to  the 
world,  and  that  I  could  once  more  be  alone  in  the  little  Eden  I 
loved. 

"Strangely,.Domini,strangely,  that  day,  of  all  the  days  ofmy  life, 
I  was  most  in  love — it  was  Uke  that,  like  being  in  love — with  my 
monk's  existence.  The  terrible  feeling  that  had  begun  to  ravage 
tne  had  completely  died  away.  I  adored  the  peace  in  which  my 
days  were  passed.  I  looked  at  the  flowers  and  compared  my  happi- 
ness with  theirs.  They  blossomed,  bloomed,  faded,  died  in  the 
garden.  So  would  I  wish  to  blossom,  bloom,  fade — when  my 
time  came — die  in  the  garden — always  in  peace,  always  in  safety, 
always  isolated  from  the  terrors  of  lif^  always  under  the  tender 
watchful  eye  of— of — Domini,  that  day  I  was  happy,  as  perhaps 
they  are — perhaps — the  saints  in  Paradise.  I  was  happy  because 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  evil.  I  felt  as  if  my  joy  lay  entirely  in 
being  innocent.  Ob,  what  an  ecstasy  such  a  feeling  is  1  'My 
will  is  in  accord  with  Thy  design — I  love  to  live  as  Thou  intendest 
me  to  live  I  Any  other  way  of  life  would  be  to  me  a  terror,  would 
bring  to  me  despair.' 

"And  I  felt  that — intensely  I  felt  it  at  that  moment  in  heart 
and  souL  It  was  as  if  I  had  God's  arms  round  me,  caressing  me 
as  a  father  caresses  his  child." 

He  moved  away  a  step  or  two  in  the  sand,  came  back,  and 
went  on  with  an  effort. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  the  porter  of  the  monastery  came 
through  the  archway  of  the  arcade  followed  by  a  young  man.  As 
I  looked  up  at  him  1  was  uncertain  of  his  nationality.  But  I 
scarcely  thought  about  it— except  in  the  first  moment.  For  some- 
thing <jse  seized  my  attention — the  intense,  active  misery  in  the 
stranger's  face.  He  looked  ravaged,  eaten  by  grief.  I  said  he 
was  young — perhaps  twenty-six  oi  twenty-seven.  His  face  was 
rather  dark-complexioned,  with  small,  good  features.  He  had 
thick  brown  hair,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  intelligence,  with  an 
intelligence  that  was  almost  painful — somehow.  His  eyes  always 
looked  to  me  as  if  they  were  seeing  too  much,  had  always  seen 
too  much.    There  was  a  restlessness  in  the  swiftness  of  their 
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observation.  One  could  not  conceive  of  them  dosed  in  sle^ 
An  activity  that  must  surely  be  eternal  blazed  in  them. 

"  The  porter  left  the  stranger  in  the  archway.  It  was  now 
my  duty  to  attend  to  him.  I  welcomed  him  in  French.  He 
todc  off  his  hat  When  he  did  that  I  felt  sure  he  was  an 
Engltsbnun— by  the  look  of  him  bareheaded — and  I  told  him 
that  I  spoke  English  as  well  as  French.  He  answered  that  he 
was  at  home  in  French,  but  that  he  was  English.  We  talked 
English.  His  entnmce  into  the  garden  had  entirely  destroyed 
my  sense  of  its  peace — even  my  own  peace  was  disttirbed  at  once 
by  his  appearance. 

"  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  misery  that  was  like  a 
devouring  element  Before  we  had  time  for  more  than  a  very 
few  halting  words  the  bell  was  rung  by  Francois. 

"'What's  that  for,  Father?'  the  stranger  said,  with  a  sUrt, 
which  showed  that  his  nerves  were  shattered. 

" '  It  is  time  for  your  meal,'  I  answered. 

" '  One  must  eat  I '  he  said.  Then,  as  if  conscious  that  he 
was  behaving  oddly,  he  added  politely, — 

" '  I  know  you  entertain  us  too  well  here,  and  have  sometimes 
been  rewarded  with  coarse  ingratitude.    Where  do  I  go  ? ' 

"  I  showed  him  into  the  parlour.  There  was  no  one  there 
that  day.     He  sat  at  the  long  uble. 

'"  I  am  to  eat  alone  7 '  be  asked. 

" '  Yes ;  I  will  serve  you." 

"  Francois  always  waited  on  the  guests,  hut  that  day- — mind- 
ful of  the  selfishness  of  my  thoughts  in  the  garden — I  resolved  to 
add  to  my  duties.  I  therefore  brought  the  soup,  the  lentils,  the 
omelette,  the  oranges,  poured  out  the  wine,  and  urged  the  young 
nan  cordially  to  eat  When  I  did  so  he  looked  up  at  me.  His 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  expressive.  It  was  as  if  I  heard  them 
say  to  me,  *  Why,  I  like  you  I '  and  as  if,  just  for  a  moment,  his 
grief  were  lessened. 

"  In  the  empty  parlour,  long,  clean,  bare,  with  a  crucifix  on 
the  wall  and  the  name  'Saint  Bernard'  above  the  door,  it  was 
very  quiet,  very  shady.  The  outer  blinds  of  green  wood  were 
drawn  over  the  window-spaces,  shutting  out  the  gold  of  the 
garden.  But  its  murmuring  tranquillity  seemed  to  filter  in,  as  if 
the  flowers,  the  insects,  the  birds  were  aware  of  our  presence  and 
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were  ttyiiig  to  saj*  to  us, '  Are  you  happy  as  we  are  ?  Be  happy 
as  we  are.' 

"  The  stranger  looked  at  the  shady  room,  the  opeo  windows. 
He  sighed. 

" '  How  quiet  it  is  here  I '  he  Baid,  almost  as  if  to  himself. 
'  How  quiet  it  is  !  * 

"'Yes,'  I  answered.  'Summer  is  beginning.  For  months 
now  scarcely  anyone  will  come  to  us  here.' 

" '  Us  ? '  he  said,  glancing  at  me  with  a  sudden  smile. 

" '  I  meant  to  us  who  are  monks,  who  live  always  here.' 

" '  May  I — ^is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  if  you  have  been  here  longi ' 

"  I  told  him. 

" '  More  than  nineteen  years  I '  he  said. 

"'Yes.' 

" '  And  always  in  this  silence  ? ' 

"  He  sat  as  if  listening,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand. 

" '  How  extraordinary  1 '  he  said  at  last.  '  How  wonderful  I 
Is  it  happiness?' 

"I  did  not  answer.  The  question  seemed  to  me  to  he 
addressed  to  himself,  not  to  me.  I  could  leave  him  to  seek  for 
the  answer.  After  a  moment  he  went  on  eating  and  drinking  in 
silence.  When  he  had  finished  I  asked  him  whether  be  would 
take  coffee.  He  said  be  would,  and  I  made  him  pass  into  the  St 
Joseph  salle.  There  I  brought  him  ctdfee  and — and  that  liqueur. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  my  invention.  He  seemed  to  be  interested. 
At  anyrate,  he  took  a  glass  and  praised  it  strongly.  I  was 
pleased.  I  think  I  showed  it.  From  that  moment  I  felt  as  if 
we  were  almost  friends.  Never  before  had  I  experienced 
such  a  feeling  for  anyone  who  had  come  to  the  monastery, 
or  for  any  monk  or  novice  in  the  monastery.  Although  I 
bad  been  vexed,  irritated,  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger  I  now 
felt  regret  at  the  idea  of  his  going  away.  Presently  the  time 
came  to  show  him  round  the  garden.  We  went  out  of  the 
shadowy  parlour  into  the  sunshine.  No  one  was  in  the  garden. 
Only  the  bees  were  humming,  the  birds  were  passing,  the  cats 
were  basking  on  the  broad  path  that  stretched  from  the  arcade 
along  the  front  of  the  kdtelierit.  As  we  came  out  a  bell  chimed, 
breaking  for  an  instant  the  silence,  and  making  it  seem  the 
sweeter  when  it  returned.    We  strolled  for  a  little  while.     We  did 
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not  talk  much.  The  straDger's  eyes,  I  noticed,  were  eveiywherei 
taking  in  every  detail  of  the  scene  around  us.  Presently  we 
came  to  the  vineyard)  to  the  left  of  which  was  the  road  that 
led  to  the  cemetery,  passed  up  the  road  and  arrived  «t  the 
cemetery  gate. 

" '  Here  I  must  leave  you,'  I  said. 

" '  Why  t '  he  asked  quickly. 

" '  There  is  another  Father  who  will  show  yon  the  chapel.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  here.' 

"  I  sat  down  and  waited.  When  the  stranger  returned  it  seemed 
to  me  that  his  face  was  calmer,  that  there  was  a  quieter  expression 
in  his  eyes.    When  we  were  once  more  before  the  MkUerU  I  said,^ 

" '  You  have  seen  all  my  small  domain  now.' 

"  He  glanced  at  the  house- 

'"But  there  seem  to  be  several  other  rooms,'  be  said. 

"  'Only  the  bedrooms.' 

" '  Bedrooms  ?    Do  people  stay  the  night  here  ? ' 

" '  Sometimes.  If  they  please  they  can  stay  for  loiter  than  a 
night.' 

" '  How  much  longer  F ' 

" '  For  any  time  tiiey  please,  if  they  conform  to  one  or  two 
simple  rules  and  pay  a  small  Bzed  sum  to  the  monastery.' 

" '  Do  you  mean  that  you  coold  take  anyone  in  for  the 
summer?'  he  said  abruptly. 

'"Why  not?  The  consent  of  the  Reverend  P^  has  to  be 
obtained.    That  is  all.' 

" '  I  should  like  to  see  the  bedrooms.' 

"  [  took  him  in  and  showed  him  oiw. 

"'  All  the  others  are  the  same,'  I  sud. 

"  He  glanced  round  at  the  white  walls,  the  rough  bed,  the 
crucifix  above  it,  the  iron  basin,  the  paved  floor,  then  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out. 

"'Well,'  he  said,  drawing  back  into  the  room,  'I  will  go 
now  to  see  the  Pire  Abb^,  if  it  is  permitted.' 

"On  the  garden  path  I  bade  him  good-bye.  He  shook  my 
hand.  There  was  an  odd  smile  on  his  face.  Half -ui-hour  later 
I  saw  him  coming  again  through  the  arcade. 

"'Father,'  he  said,  'I  am  not  going  away.  I  have  asked 
the  P^e  Abba's  permission  to  stay  here.     He  has  given  it  to  me. 
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To-morrow  such  lu^age  as  I  need  will  be  sent  over  from  Tunis- 
Are  70U — ore  jrou  very  vexed  to  have  a  stranger  to  trouble  yonr 
peace?' 

"Hisintensely  observant  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  while  he 
spoke.     I  answered, — 

*"  I  do  not  think  you  will  trouble  my  peace.' 

"And  my  thought  was, — 

" '  I  will  help  you  to  find  the  peace  which  you  have  k>3t' 

"Was  it  a  presumptuous  thought,  Domini?  Was  it  insolent? 
At  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  absolutely  sincere,  one  of  the  best 
thoughts  I  had  ever  had — a  thought  put  into  my  heart  by  God. 
I  didn't  know  then — I  didn't  know." 

He  stopped  speaking,  and  stood  for  a  time  quite  still,  looking 
down  at  the  sand,  which  was  silver  white  under  the  moon.  At 
last  he  lifted  his  head  and  said,  speaking  slowly,— 

"It  was  the  coming  of  this  man  that  put  the  spark  to  that 
torch.  It  was  be  who  woke  up  in  me  the  half  of  myself  which, 
unsuspected  by  me,  bad  been  slumbering  through  all  my  life, 
slumbering  and  gathering  strength  in  slumber — as  the  body  does 
— gathering  a  strength  that  was  tremendous,  that  was  to  over- 
master the  whole  of  me,  that  was  to  make  of  me  one  mad  impulse. 
He  woke  up  in  me  the  body  and  the  body  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  souL  I  wonder— can  I  make  you  feel  why  this  man  was 
able  to  afiiect  me  thus  ?    Can  I  make  you  know  this  man  ? 

"He  was  a  man  full  of  secret  violence  violence  of  the  mind 
and  violence  of  the  body,  a  volcanic  man.  He  was  English — he 
said  so — but  there  must  have  been  blood  that  was  not  English 
in  his  veins.  When  I  was  with  him  I  felt  as  if  I  was  with  fire. 
There  was  the  restlessness  of  fire  in  him.  There  was  the  intensity 
of  fire.  He  could  be  reserved.  He  could  appear  to  be  cold. 
But  always  I  was  coosctous  that  if  there  was  none  without  there 
was  scorching  heat  within.  He  was  watchful  of  himself  and  of 
eveiyone  with  whom  be  came  into  the  slightest  contact.  He 
was  very  clever.  He  bad  an  immense  amount  of  personal  charm, 
I  think,  at  anyrate  for  me.  He  was  very  human,  passionatdy 
interested  in  humanity.  He  was — and  this  was  spedally  part  of 
him,  a  dominant  trait — he  was  savagely,  yes,  savagely,  eager  to  be 
happy,  and  when  he  came  to  live  in  the  kdteUerie  he  was 
savagely  unhappy.    An  egoist  he  was,  a  thinker,  a  man  who 
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longed  to  lay  bold  of  something  beyond  this  world,  but  who  had 
not  been  able  to  do  to.  Even  tua  desire  to  find  rest  in  a  religion 
seemed  to  me  to  have  greed  in  it,  to  have  something  in  it  that 
vras  akin  to  avarice.  He  was  a  human  storm,  Domini,  as  well  as 
a  human  fire.  Think !  what  a  man  to  be  cast  by  the  world — 
which  be  knew  as  they  know  it  oidy  who  aie  voiaciouG  for  life 
and  free — into  my  quiet  existence. 

"  Very  soon  he  began  to  show  himself  to  me  as  he  wasi  with  a 
sort  of  fearlessness  that  was  almost  impudent  The  conditions 
of  our  two  lives  in  the  monastery  threw  us  perpetually  tc^etber 
in  a  curious  isolation.  And  the  Reverend  P6re,  Domini,  the 
Reverend  P^re,  set  my  feet  in  the  path  of  my  own  destruction. 
On  the  day  after  the  stranger  had  arrived  the  Reverend  P^  sent 
for  me  to  his  private  room,  and  said  to  me,  'Our  new  guest  is  in 
a  very  unhappy  state.  He  has  been  attracted  by  our  peace.  If 
we  can  bring  peace  to  him  it  will  be  an  action  acceptable  to  God. 
You  will  be  much  with  him.  Try  to  do  him  good.  He  is  not  a 
Catholic,  but  no  matter.  He  wishes  to  attend  the  services  in 
the  chapel.  He  may  be  influenced.  God  may  have  guided  his 
feet  to  us,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  can  act — we  can  pray  for  him. 
I  do  not  know  bow  long  be  will  stay.  It  may  be  for  only  a  few 
days  or  for  the  whole  summer.  It  does  not  matter.  Use  each 
day  well  for  him.  Each  day  may  be  his  last  with  us.'  I  went 
out  from  the  Reverend  P^re  full  of  enthusiasm,  feeling  that  a 
great,  a  splendid  interest  had  come  into  my  life,  an  interest  such 
as  it  had  never  held  before. 

"  Day  by  day  I  was  with  this  man.  Of  course  there  were 
many  hours  when  we  were  apart,  the  hours  when  I  was  at  prayer 
in  the  chapel  or  occupied  with  study.  But  each  day  we  passed 
much  time  together,  generally  in  the  garden.  Scarcely  any 
visitors  came,  and  none  to  stay,  except,  from  time  to  time,  a 
passing  priest,  and  once  two  young  men  from  Tunis,  one  of 
whom  had  an  inclination  to  become  a  novice.  And  this  man,  as 
I  have  s^d,  began  to  show  himself  to  me  with  a  tremendous 
frankness. 

"  Domini,  he  was  suffering  under  what  I  suppose  would  be 
called  an  obsession,  an  immense  domination  such  as  one  human 
being  somedmra  obtains  over  another.  At  that  time  I  had  never 
realised  that  there  were  such  dominations.     Now  I  know  that 
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there  are,  and,  Domini,  that  they  can  be  both  terrible  and 
splendid.  He  was  dominated  by  a  woman,  by  a  woman  who 
t^d  come  into  his  life,  seized  it,  made  it  a  thing  of  glory, 
brokra  it.  He  described  to  me  the  dominion  of  this  woman. 
He  told  m«  how  she  bad  tiansformed  him.  Till  he  met  her  he 
had  been  passionate  but  free,  his  own  master  through  many 
experiences,  many  intrigues.  He  was  very  frank,  Domini.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  me  that  his  life  had  been  evil.  It 
had  been  a  life  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  experience,  of  all 
possible  experience,  menul  and  bodily.  I  gathered  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  nothing,  avoided  nothing.  His  nature  had  prompted 
him  to  rush  upon  everything,  to  grasp  at  everything.  At  first  I 
wag  horrified  at  what  he  told  me.  I  showed  it  I  remember  the 
second  evening  after  his  arrival  we  were  sitting  together  in  a 
little  arbour  at  the  foot  of  the  vineyard  that  sloped  up  to  the 
cemetery.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  last  service  in  the 
chapel.  The  air  was  cool  with  breath  from  the  distant  sea.  An 
intense  calm,  a  heavenly  calm,  I  think,  filled  the  garden,  floated 
away  to  the  cypresses  beside  the  graves,  along  the  avenue  where 
stood  the  Fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross,  And  he  told  me, 
began  to  tell  me  something  of  his  life. 

" '  You  thought  to  find  happiness  in  such  an  existence  t '  I 
exclaimed,  almost  with  incredulity  1  believe. 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  his  shining  eyes. 

"  'Why  not.  Father  ?    Do  yon  thinki  was  a  madman  to  do  so?' 

"  *  Surely.' 

" '  Why  ?    Is  there  not  happiness  in  knowledge  f ' 

" '  Knowledge  of  evil  J ' 

" '  Knowledge  of  all  things  that  exist  in  life,  I  have  never 
sought  for  evil  specially ;  I  have  sought  for  everything.  I  wished 
to  bring  everything  under  my  observation,  everything  connected 
with  human  life.' 

"'But  human  life,'  I  said  more  quietly,  'passes  away  from 
this  world.     It  is  a  shadow  in  a  world  of  shadows.' 

" '  You  say  that,'  he  answered  abruptly,  '  I  wonder  if  you 
feel  it — feel  it  as  you  fed  my  hand  on  yours.' 

"  He  Uiid  his  hand  on  mine.  It  was  hot  and  dry  as  if  with 
fever.     Its  touch  affected  me  painfully. 

'"Is  that  hand  the  hand  of  a  shadow?'  he  said.    *Is  this 
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body  that  c&d  enjoy  and  suffer,  that  can  be  in  heaven  or  in  hell — 
hae — ^here — a  shadow  7 ' 

" '  Within  a  week  it  might  be  less  than  a  shadow.* 

"'And  what  of  that?  This  is  now,  this  is  now.  Do  yon 
mean  what  you  say  7  Do  you  tnily  feel  that  you  are  a  shadow — 
that  this  gaiden  is  but  a  world  of  shadows  7  I  feel  that  I,  that 
you,  are  terrific  realities,  that  this  garden  is  of  immense  signifi- 
cance.   Look  at  that  sky.' 

"The  sky  above  the  cypresses  was  red  with  sunset.  The 
trees  looked  black  beneath  it  Fireflies  were  flitting  near  the 
arbour  where  we  sat 

'"That  is  the  sky  that  roofs  what  you  would  have  me  beliere 
a  world  of  shadows.  It  is  like  the  blood,  the  hot  blood  that 
sings  and  surges  in  the  veins  of  men — in  our  veins.  Ah,  but  you 
are  a  monk  t ' 

"The  way  he  said  the  last  words  made  me  feel  suddenly  a 
sense  of  shame,  Domini  It  was  as  if  a  man  said  toanotherman, 
'  You  are  not  a  man.'  Can  you — can  you  understand  the  feeling 
I  had  just  then  ?  Something  hot  and  bitter  was  in  me.  A  sort 
of  desperate  sense  of  nothingness  came  over  me,  as  if  I  were  a 
skeleton  sitting  there  with  flesh  and  blood  and  trying  to  believe, 
and  to  make  it  believe,  that  I,  too,  was  and  had  always  been  flesh 
and  blood. 

" '  Yes,  thank  God,  I  am  a  monk,'  I  answered  quietly. 

"Something  in  my  tone,  I  think,  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
been  brutal 

'"  I  am  a  brute  and  a  fool,'  he  said  vehemently.  '  But  it  is 
always  so  with  me.  I  always  feel  as  if  what  I  want  others  must 
want.  I  always  feel  universal.  It's  folly.  You  have  your 
vocation,  I  mine.    Yours  is  to  pray,  mine  is  to  live.' 

"  Again  I  was  conscious  of  the  bitterness.  I  tried  to  pat  it 
from  me. 

"  '  Prayer  is  life,'  I  answered,  '  to  me,  to  us  who  are  here.' 

'"Prayer!  Can  it  be?  Can  it  be  vivid  as  the  life  of 
experience,  as  the  life  that  teaches  one  the  truth  of  men  and 
women,  the  truth  of  creation — joy,  sorrow,  aspiration,  hut 
amWtion  of  the  intellect  and  the  limbs  t    Prayer — ' 

" '  It  is  time  for  me  to  go,'  I  said.  '  Are  you  coming  to  tht 
chapel  7' 
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" '  Yes,'  he  answered  atmoit  eagerly.  '  I  shall  look  down  on 
you  from  my  lonely  gallery.  Perhaps  I  shatl  be  able  to  feel  the 
life  of  prayer.' 

" '  May  it  be  so,"  I  said. 

"  But  I  think  I  spoke  without  confidence,  and  I  know  that 
that  evening  I  prayed  without  impulse,  coldly,  mechanically. 
The  long,  dim  chapel,  with  its  lines  of  monks  facing  each  other 
in  their  stalls,  seemed  to  me  a  sad  pUce,  like  a  valley  of  dry 
boDes— for  the  first  time,  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  ought  to  hare  gone  on  the  monow  to  the  Reverend  P^re. 
I  ought  to  have  asked  him,  begged  him  to  remove  me  from  the 
Mtelitrie,  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  what  was  coming — that  this 
man  had  a  strength  to  live  greater  than  my  strength  to  pray ;  that 
his  strength  might  overcome  mine.  I  began  to  sin  that  night. 
Curiosity  was  alive  in  me,  curiosity  about  the  life  that  I  had 
never  known,  was — so  I  believed,  so  I  thought  I  knew — never  to 
know. 

"  When  I  came  'out  of  the  chapel  into  the  hditlUrU  I  met 
our  guest — I  do  not  say  his  name.  What  would  be  the  use  7 — in 
the  corridor.  It  was  almost  dark.  There  were  ten  minutes 
before  the  time  for  locking  up  the  door  and  going  to  bed. 
Francis,  the  servant,  was  asleep  under  the  arcade. 

" '  Shall  we  go  on  to  the  path  and  have  a  last  breath  of  air  ?  * 
the  stranger  said. 

"  We  stepped  out  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down. 

" '  Do  you  not  feel  the  beauty  of  peace  ? '  I  asked. 

"  1  wanted  him  to  say  yes.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  that 
peace,  tranquillity,  were  beautiful  He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment 
I  heard  him  sigh  heavily. 

" '  If  there  is  peace  in  the  world  at  all,'  he  said  at  length,  '  it 
is  only  to  be  found  with  the  human  being  one  loves.  With  the 
human  being  one  loves  one  might  find  peace  in  hell.' 

"  We  did  not  speak  again  before  we  parted  for  the  nighL 

"  Domini,  I  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  sleepless  nights,  nights  in  which  my  thoi^hts  travelled 
like  winged  Furies — horrible,  horrible  nights.  In  them  I  strove 
to  imagine  all  the  stranger  knew  by  experience.  It  was  tike  a 
ghastly  physical  effort.  I  strove  to  conceive  of  all  that  he  had 
done— with  the  view,  I  told  myself  at  first,  of  bringing  myself  to 
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a  greater  contentment,  of  realising  how  worthless  was  all  that  I 
had  rejected  and  that  he  had  grasped  at.  In  the  dark  I,  a*  it 
were,  spread  out  his  map  of  life  and  mine  and  examined  them. 
When,  still  in  the  dark,  I  rose  to  go  to  the  chapel  I  was  ex- 
hausted. I  felt  unutterably  melancholy.  That  was  at  first 
Presently  I  felt  an  active,  gnawing  hunger.  But — but — I  have 
not  come  to  that  yet  This  strange,  new  melancholy  was  the 
forerunner.  It  was  a  melancholy  that  seemed  to  be  caused  by  a 
sense  of  frightful  loneliness  such  as  I  had  never  previously 
experienced.  Till  now  I  had  almost  always  felt  God  with  me, 
and  that  He  was  enou^.  Mow,  suddenly,  1  began  to  feel  that 
I  was  alone.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  stnmget's  words :  '  If  there 
is  peace  in  the  world  at  all  it  is  only  to  be  found  with  the  bunian 
being  one  loves.' 

" '  That  is  false,'  I  said  to  myself  i^in  and  i^ain.  '  Peace 
is  only  to  be  found  by  close  union  with  God.  In  that  I  have 
found  peace  for  many,  many  years.' 

"  I  knew  that  I  had  been  at  peace.  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
happy.  And  yet,  when  I  looked  back  upon  my  life  as  a  novice 
and  a  monk,  I  now  felt  as  if  I  had  been  happy  vaguely,  foolishly, 
bloodlessly,  happy  only  because  I  had  been  ignorant  of  what  real 
happiness  was — not  really  happy.  I  thought  of  a  bird  born  in 
a  cage  and  singing  there.  I  had  been  as  that  bird.  And  tberi, 
when  I  was  in  the  garden,  I  looked  at  the  swallows  wiring 
their  way  high  in  the  sunshine,  between  the  garden  trees  and  the 
radiant  blue,  winging  their  way  towards  sea  and  mountains  and 
plains,  and  that  bitterness,  like  an  acid  that  bums  and  eats  away 
fine  metal,  was  once  more  at  my  heart. 

"  But  the  sensation  of  loneliness  was  the  most  terrible  of  alL 
I  compared  union  with  God,  such  as  I  thought  I  had  known,  with 
that  other  union  spoken  of  by  my  guest — union  with  the  human 
being  one  loves.  I  set  the  two  unions  as  it  were  in  comparison. 
Night  after  night  I  did  this.  Night  after  night  I  told  over  the 
joys  of  union  with  God— joys  which  I  dared  to  think  I  had 
known — and  the  joys  of  union  with  a  loved  human  being.  On 
the  one  side  I  thought  of  the  drawing  near  to  God  in  prayer,  of 
the  sensation  of  approach  that  comes  with  earnest  prayer,  of  the 
feeUng  that  ears  are  listening  to  you,  that  the  great  heart  is 
loving  you,  the  great  heart  that  loves  all  living  things,  that  you 
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are  being  absolutely  understood,  that  all  jrou  cannot  say  is  ccun- 
piebended,  and  all  you  say  Is  received  as  something  predous. 
I  recalled  the  joy,  the  exaltation,  that  I  bad  known  when  I  prayed. 
That  was  union  with  God.  In  such  union  I  had  sometimes  felt 
that  the  world,  with  all  that  it  contained  of  wickedness,  suffering 
and  death,  was  utterly  devoid  of  power  to  sadden  or  alarm  the 
humblest  human  being  who  was  able  to  draw  near  to  God. 

"I  had  bad  a  conquering  feeling — not  proud — as  of  one  up- 
borne, protected  for  ever,  lifted  to  a  region  in  which  no  enenly 
could  ever  be,  no  sadness,  no  faint  anxiety  even. 

"Then  I  strove  toimi^ne— and  this,  Domini,  was  surely  a  de- 
liberate sin — exactly  what  it  must  be  to  be  united  with  a  beloved 
human  being.  I  strove  and  I  was  able.  For  not  only  did  instinct 
help  me,  instinct  that  had  been  ItHig  asleep,  but — I  have  told  you 
that  the  stranger  was  suffering  under  an  obsession,  a  terrible 
dominion.  This  dominion  he  described  to  me  with  an  openness 
that  perhaps — that  indeed  I  believe — he  would  not  have  shown 
had  I  not  been  a  monk.  He  looked  upon  me  as  a  being  apart, 
nnther  man  nor  woman,  a  being  without  sex.  I  am  sure  he  did. 
And  yet  he  was  immensely  intelligent.  But  he  knew  that  I  had 
entered  the  monastery  as  a  novice,  that  I  had  been  there  through 
all  my  adult  life.  And  then  my  manner  probably  assisted  him  in 
his  illusion.  For  I  gave — I  betieve — no  sign  of  the  change  that 
was  taking  place  within  me  under  bis  influence.  I  seemed  to  be 
calm,  detached,  even  in  my  sympathy  for  his  suffering.  For  he 
suffered  frightfully.  This  woman  he  loved  was  a  Parisian,  he  told 
me.  He  described  ber  beauty  to  me,  as  if  in  order  to  excuse  him- 
self for  having  become  the  slave  to  her  he  was.  I  suppose  she 
was  very  beautiful.  He  said  that  she  had  a  physical  charm  so  in- 
tense that  few  men  could  resist  it,  that  she  was  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  it.  He  told  me  that  she  was  not  a  good  woman.  I 
gathered  that  she  lived  for  {Measure,  admiration,  that  the  had 
allowed  many  men  to  love  her  before  he  knew  her.  But  she  bad 
loved  him  genuinely.  She  was  not  a  very  young  woman,  and  she 
was  not  a  married  woman.  He  said  that  she  was  a  woman  men 
loved  but  did  not  marry,  a  woman  who  was  loved  by  the  husbands 
of  married  women,  a  woman  to  marry  whom  would  exclude  a  man 
from  the  society  of  good  women,  Sbe  bad  never  lived,  or  thought 
of  living,  for  one  man  till  he  came  into  her  life.    Nor  had  he  ever 
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dreamed  of  liviDg  for  one  woman.  He  had  lived  to  gain  experi- 
ence ;  she  too.  But  when  he  met  her — knowing  thoroaghly  all 
she  was — all  other  women  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  He  became 
her  slave.  Then  jealousy  awoke  in  him,  jealousy  of  all  the  men 
who  bad  beea  in  her  life,  who  might  be  in  her  life  ^ain.  He 
was  tortured  by  loving  such  a  woman — a  woman  who  had  bdoi^^ 
to  many,  who  would  no  doubt  to  the  future  belong  to  othcts. 
For  despite  the  fact  that  she  loved  him  he  told  me  that 
at  first  he  had  no  illusions  about  her.  He  knew  the  world 
too  well  for  that,  and  be  cursed  the  fate  that  bad  bound  him 
body  and  soul  to  what  he  called  a  courtesan.  Even  the  fact  that 
she  loved  him  at  first  did  not  blind  him  to  the  efiect  upon  char* 
acter  that  ber  life  must  inevitably  have  had.  She  had  dwelt  in 
an  atmosphere  of  lies,  he  said,  and  to  lie  was  nothii^  to  her.  Any 
original  refinement  of  feeling  as  regards  hunun  relations  that  abe 
might  have  had  bad  become  dulled,  if  it  bad  not  been  destroyed. 
At  first  he  blindly,  miserably,  resigned  himself  to  bis.  He  said 
to  himself, '  Fate  has  led  me  to  love  this  sort  of  woman.  I  must 
accept  her  as  she  is,  with  all  her  defects,  with  her  instinct  for 
treachery,  with  her  passion  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  with 
her  incapability  for  being  true  to  an  ideal,  or  for  isolating  herself 
in  the  adoration  of  one  man.  I  cannot  get  away  from  her.  She 
has  me  fast  I  cannot  live  without  her.  Then  I  must  bear  the 
torture  that  jealousy  of  her  will  certainly  bring  me  in  silence.  I 
must  conceal  it  I  must  try  to  kill  it  I  must  make  the  best  of 
whatever  she  will  give  me,  knowing  that  she  can  never,  with  bet 
nature  and  her  training,  be  exclusively  mine  as  a  good  woman 
might  be.'  This  he  said  to  himself.  This  plan  of  conduct  he 
teaced  for  himself.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  to  it.  His  jealousy  was  a  devouring  fire^  and  he 
could  not  conceal  it  Domini,  be  described  to  me  minutely  tbe 
efiect  of  jealousy  in  a  human  heart.  I  had  never  imagined  what 
it  was,  and,  when  he  described  it,  I  felt  as  if  I  looked  down  into  a 
bottomless  pit  lined  with  the  flames  of  hell.  By  the  depth  of  that 
pit  I  measured  the  depth  of  his  passion  for  this  woman,aod  I  gained 
an  idea  of  what  human  love — not  the  best  sort  of  human  tore, 
but  still  genuine,  intense  love  of  some  kind — can  be.  Of  this 
human  love  I  thought  at  night,  putting  it  in  comparison  with  tbe 
love  God's  creature  can  have  for  God.    And  my  sense  of  loneli- 
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ness  increased,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  alvays  been  lonely.  Does 
this  seem  strange  to  you  7  In  the  love  of  God  was  calm,  peace, 
test,  a  lying  down  of  the  soul  in  the  Almighty  arms.  In  the 
other  love  described  to  me  was  restlessness,  agitation,  torture,  the 
ioul  spinning  like  an  atom  driven  by  winds,  the  heart  devoured  as 
by  a  disease,  a  cancer.  On  the  one  band  was  a  beautiful  trust, 
on  the  other  a  ceaseless  agony  of  doubt  and  terror.  And  yet  1 
came  to  feel  as  if  the  one  were  unreal  in  comparison  with  the 
other,  as  if  in  the  one  were  a  loneliness,  in  the  other  a  fierce  com- 
panionship. I  thought  of  the  Alm^hty  arms,  Domini,  andof  the 
arms  of  a  woman,  and — Domini,  I  longed  to  have  known,  if  only 
once,  the  pressure  of  a  woman's  arms  about  my  neck,  about  my 
breast,  the  touch  of  a  woman's  band  upon  my  heart, 

"  And  of  all  this  I  never  spoke  at  confession.  I  committed 
the  deadly  sin  of  keeping  back  at  confession  all  that — "  He 
stopped.  Then  he  said,  "  Till  the  end  my  confessions  were  in* 
complete,  were  false. 

"The  stranger  told  me  that  as  bis  love  for  this  woman  grew 
he  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  he  had  traced  for  him- 
self of  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  sight  of  other  eyes  admiring,  desir- 
ing her,  of  shutting  his  ears  to  the  voices  that  whispered,  'This 
woman  will  always  be  for  others  as  well  as  for  you.'  He  found  it 
impossible.  His  jealousy  was  too  importunate,  and  he  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  keep  her  for  himself  ilone.  He  knew  she 
bad  love  for  him,  but  he  knew  that  love  would  not  necessarily,  or 
even  probably,  keep  her  entirely  faithful  to  him.  She  thought  too 
little  of  passing  intrigues.  To  her  they  seemed  trifles,  meaning- 
less, unimportant.  She  told  him  so  when  he  spoke  his  jealousy. 
She  said,  '  I  love  you.  I  do  not  love  these  other  men.  They  are 
in  my  life  for  a  moment  only.' 

" '  And  that  moment  plunges  me  into  hell  1 '  he  said. 

"  He  told  her  he  would  not  bear  it,  that  it  was  impoasiUe, 
that  she  must  belong  to  him  entirely  and  solely.  He  asked  her 
to  marry  him.  She  was  surprised,  touched.  She  understood 
what  a  sacrifice  such  a  marrii^e  would  be  to  a  man  in  his  position. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  birtb.  His  request,  his  vehement  insist- 
ence on  tl,  made  her  understand  his  love  as  she  had  not  under- 
stood it  before.  Yet  she  hesitated.  For  so  long  had  she  been 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  freedom,  of  changing  amours,  that  she 
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hesitated  to  put  her  neck  under  the  yoke  of  matrimony.  She 
understood  thoroughly  his  character  and  hta  aim  in  marrying  her. 
She  knew  that  as  his  wife  she  must  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
life  she  had  known.  And  it  was  a  life  that  had  become  a  habit 
to  her,  a  life  that  she  was  fond  of.  For  she  waseoorraously  vain, 
and  she  was  a — she  was  a  very  physical  woman,  subject  to 
physical  caprices.  There  are  things  that  I  pass  over,  Domini, 
which  would  explain  still  more  her  hesitation.  He  knew  what 
caused  it,  and  again  he  was  tortured.  But  he  persisted.  And  at 
last  he  overcame.  She  consented  to  marry  him.  They  were 
engaged.  Domini,  I  need  not  tell  you  much  more,  only  this  fact 
—which  had  driven  him  from  France,  destroyed  his  happiness, 
brought  him  to  the  monastery.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  he  discovered  that,  while  they  were  engaged,  she  had 
yielded  to  the  desires  of  an  old  admirer  wbo  had  come  to  bid  her 
farewell  and  to  wish  her  joy  in  her  new  life.  He  was  tempted, 
he  said,  to  kill  her.  But  he  governed  himself  and  left  her.  He 
travelled.  He  came  to  Tunis.  He  came  to  La  Trappe.  He 
saw  the  peace  there.  He  thought,  'Can  I  seize  it?  Can  it  do 
something  for  me?'  He  saw  me.  He  thought,  'I  shall  not  be 
quite  alone.  This  monk — he  has  lived  always  in  peace,  he  has 
never  known  the  torture  of  women.  Might  not  intercourse  with 
him  help  me  ? ' 

"Such  was  his  history,  such  was  the  history  poured,  with 
infinite  detail  that  I  have  not  told  you,  day  by  day,  into  my  ears. 
It  was  the  history,  yon  see,  of  a  passion  that  was  mainly  physical. 
I  will  not  say  entirely.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  great  passion 
can  be  entirely  physical.  But  it  was  the  history  of  the  passion  of 
one  body  for  another  body,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  present  it 
to  me  as  anything  else.  This  man  made  me  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  body.  I  had  never  understood  it  befrae.  I  had 
never  suspected  the  immensity  of  the  meaning  there  is  in  physical 
things.  I  had  never  comprehended  the  flesh.  Now  I  compre- 
hended it.  Loneliness  rushedupon  me,  devoured  me, — loneliness 
of  the  body.  '  God  is  a  spirit  and  those  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit'  Now  I  felt  that  to  worship  in  spirit 
was  not  enough.  I  even  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  anything. 
Again  I  thought  of  my  life  as  the  life  of  a  skeleton  in  a 
world  of  skeletons.     Again  the  chapel  was  as  a  valley  of  dry  bones. 
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It  was  a  ghastly  sensatioD.  I  was  plunged  in  the  void.  I — I — I 
can't  tell  you  my  exact  sensatioo,  but  it  was  as  if  I  was  the 
loneliest  creature  in  the  whole  of  the  universe,  and  as  if  I  need 
not  have  been  lonely,  as  if  I,  in  my  ignorance  and  fatuity,  had 
selected  loneliness  thinking  it  was  the  happiest  fate. 

"  And  yet  you  will  say  I  was  face  to  face  with  this  man'salmost 
frantic  misery.  I  was,  and  it  made  no  difference.  I  envied  him, 
even  in  bis  present  state.  He  wanted  to  gain  consolation  from 
me  if  that  were  possible.  Oh,  the  irony  of  my  consoling  him !  In 
secret  I  laughed  at  it  bitterly.  When  I  strove  to  console  him  I 
knew  that  I  was  an  incarnate  lie.  He  had  told  me  the  meaning 
of  the  body  and,  by  so  doing,  had  snatched  from  me  the  meaning 
of  the  spirit  And  then  he  said  to  me,  '  Make  me  feel  the 
meaning  of  the  spirit.  If  I  can  grasp  that  I  may  find  comfort' 
He  called  upon  me  to  give  him  what  I  no  longer  had — the  peace 
of  God  that  passeth  understanding.  Domini,  can  you  feel  at  all 
what  that  was  to  me  ?  Can  you  realise  ?  Can  you — is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him,  for  him  who  had  done 
such  a  frightful  thing  for  me?  Is  it  any  woiKier?  Soon  he 
realised  that  he  would  not  find  peace  with  me  in  the  garden. 
Yet  he  stayed  on.  Why  7  He  did  not  know  where  to  go,  what 
to  da  Life  offered  him  nothing  but  horror.  His  love  of 
experiences  was  dead.  His  love  of  life  had  completely  vanished. 
He  saw  the  worldly  life  as  a  nightmaie,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  put 
in  the  pUce  of  it.  And  in  the  mtmastery  he  was  ceaselessly 
tormented  by  jealousy.  Ceaselessly  his  mind  wasatworkabout 
this  woman,  picturing  her  in  her  life  of  change,  of  intrigue,  of  new 
lovers,  of  new  hopes  and  aims  in  which  he  had  no  part,  in  which  his 
image  was  being  blotted  out,  doubtless  from  her  memory  even. 
He  suffered,  he  suffered  as  few  suffer.  But  I  think  I  suffered  more. 
The  melancholy  was  driven  on  into  a  gnawing  hunger,  the  gnawing 
hunger  (tf  the  flesh  wishing  to  have  lived,  wishing  to  live,  wishing  to 
— to  know. 

"  Domini,  to  you  I  can't  say  more  of  that— to  you  whom  I — 
whom  I  love  with  spirit  and  flesh.  I  will  come  to  the  end,  to  the 
incident  which  maide  the  body  rise  up,  strike  down  the  soul, 
trample  out  over  it  into  the  world  like  a  wolf  that  wa  s  starving. 

"  One  day  the  Reverend  P^  gave  me  a  spedal  permission  to 
walk  with  out  visitor  beyond  the  monastery  walls  towards  the  sea. 
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Such  a  permission  was  an  erent  in  my  life.  It  excited  me  more 
than  you  can  imagine.  I  found  that  the  stranger  had  b^ed  faim  to 
let  me  come. 

" '  Our  guest  is  very  fond  of  yo«,'  the  Reverend  Pfcre  said  to 
me.  '  I  think  if  any  human  being  can  bring  him  to  a  calmer, 
happier  state  of  mind  and  spirit,  you  can.  You  have  obtained  a 
good  influence  over  him.' 

"Domini,  when  the  Rererend  P^e  spoke  to  me  thus  my 
mouth  was  suddenly  contracted  in  a  smile.  Devils  smile,  I 
think.  I  pnt  up  my  hand  to  my  face.  I  saw  the  Reverend  P^ 
lotddng  at  me  with  a  dawning  of  astonishment  in  his  kind,  grave 
eyes,  and  I  controlled  myself  at  onoe.  But  I  said  Dothing. 
I  could  not  say  anything,  and  I  went  out  from  the  parlour  quickly, 
hot  with  a  sensation  of  shame. 

** '  You  are  coming  ? '  the  stmnger  said. 

" '  Yes,'  I  answered. 

"  It  was  a  fiery  day  of  late  June.  Africa  was  bathed  in  a  ^ere 
of  light  that  hurt  the  eyes.  I  went  into  my  cell  and  put  on 
a  pair  of  blue  glasses  and  my  wide  straw  hat,  the  hat  in  which  I 
formerly  used  to  work  in  the  fields.  When  I  came  out  my  guest 
was  standing  on  the  garden  path.  He  was  swinging  a  stick  in  one 
har>d.  The  other  band,  wbicfa  hung  down  by  his  side,  was  twitch- 
ing nervously.  In  the  glitter  of  the  sun  his  face  looked  ghastly. 
In  his  eyes  there  seemed  to  be  terrors  watdiing  without  hope. 

"  *  YoQ  are  ready  ? '  he  said.    *  Let  us  go.' 

**  We  set  off,  walking  quickly. 

" '  Movement — pace — sometimes  that  does  a  little  good,'  he 
said.  'If one  can  exhaust  the  body  the  mind  sometimes  lies 
almost  still  for  a  moment.     If  it  would  only  lie  still  for  ever.* 

"I  said  nothing.  I  could  say  nothing.  For  my  fever  was 
surely  as  his  fever. 

" '  Where  are  we  going  ? '  he  asked  when  we  reached  the  little 
house  of  the  keeper  of  the  gate  by  the  cemetery. 

" '  We  cannot  walk  in  the  sun,'  I  answered.  '  Let  os  go  into 
the  eucalyptus  woods.' 

"  The  first  Trappists  had  planted  forests  of  eucalyptus  to  keep 
ofi'the  feverthat  sometimes  comes  in  the  African  summer.  We 
made  our  way  altmg  a  tract  of  open  land  and  came  into  a  deep 
wood.  Here  we  began  to  walk  more  slowly.  The  wood  was 
empty  of  men.    The  hot  silence  was  profound.    He  took  off  his 
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white  helmet  and  walked  on,  carrying  it  io  bis  hand.  Not  till  we 
were  far  in  the  forest  did  he  speak.  Tbea  he  said,  '  Father,  I 
cannot  stnif^le  on  much  longer.' 

"  He  spoke  abniptly,  in  a  hard  voice. 

" '  You  must  try  to  gain  courage,'  I  sud. 

'"From  where?'  he  exclaimed.  'No,  no,  don't  tajr  from 
God.     If  there  is  a  God  He  hates  me-' 

"  When  he  said  that  I  felt  as  if  my  soul  shuddered,  hearing  a 
frightful  truth  spoken  about  itself.  My  lips  were  dry.  My  heart 
seemed  to  shrivel  up,  but  I  made  an  effort  and  answered, — 

" '  God  hates  no  being  whom  He  has  created.' 

"'How  can  you  know?  Almost  every  man,  perhaps  every 
living  man,  bates  somecHie.    Why  not —  ? ' 

"  'To  compare  God  with  man  is  blasphemous,'  I  answered. 

" '  Aren't  we  made  in  His  image  ?  Father,  it's  as  I  said^I  cant 
struggle  on  much  longer.  I  shall  have  to  end  it.  I  wiA  noi^— 
1  often  wish  that  I  had  yielded  to  my  first  impulse  and  kilted  her. 
Wliat  is  she  doing  now  ?    What  is  she  doing  now — at  this  moment  ? ' 

"  He  stood  still  and  beat  with  his  stick  on  the  ground. 

" '  You  don't  know  the  infinite  torture  there  is  in  knowing  tha^ 
far  away,  she  is  still  living  that  cursed  Ufe,  that  she  is  free  to 
conrinue  the  acts  of  which  her  existence  has  been  full.  Every 
moment  I  am  imagining — I  am  seeit^ — ' 

"  He  forced  his  stick  deep  into  tbe  ground. 

"'If  I  had  killed  her,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  'at  least  I 
should  know  that  she  was  Blee[»ng — alone— there — tber^— under 
tbe  earth.  I  should  know  that  her  body  was  dissolved  into  dust, 
that  her  lips  could  kiss  no  nuui,  that  her  arms  could  never  hold 
another  as  they  have  held  me ! ' 

" '  Hush  1 '  I  said  sternly.  '  You  deliberately  torture  yourself 
and  me.'    He  glanced  up  sharply. 

" '  You  t    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

" '  I  most  not  listen  to  such  things,'  I  said.  '  They  are  bad 
for  you  and  for  me.' 

" '  How  can  they  be  bad  for  you — a  monk  ? ' 

'"Such  talk  is  evil — evil  fa  evetyone.' 

"'  I'll  be  silent  then.    Ill  go  into  the  silence.    Ill  go  soon.' 

"  I  understood  that  he  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  himself. 

'"There  are  few  men,'  I  said,  speaking  with  deliberation, 
with  efibrt  '  who  do  not  feel  at  some  period  of  life  that  all  is  over 
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for  them,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hope  ftw,  that  happiness  b  a 
dream  which  will  visit  them  no  more.' 

'"  Have  you  evei  felt  like  that?  You  speak  of  it  calmly,  but 
have  you  ever  experienced  it  t ' 

"  I  hesitated.    Then  I  said, — 

"'Yes.' 

" '  You,  who  have  been  a  monk  for  so  many  years  I ' 

"'Yes.' 

** '  Since  you  have  been  here  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  since  then.' 

" '  And  you  would  tell  me  that  the  feeling  passed,  that  hope 
came  again,  and  the  dream  as  you  call  it  ? ' 

" '  I  would  say  that  what  has  lived  in  a  heart  can  die,  as  we 
who  live  in  this  world  shall  die.' 

" '  Ah,  that — the  sooner  the  better  I  But  you  are  wrong. 
Sometimes  a.  thing  lives  in  the  heart  that  cannot  die  so  long  as 
the  heart  beats.  Such  is  my  passion,  my  torture.  Don't  you,  a 
monk — don't  dare  to  say  to  me  that  this  love  of  mine  could  die.' 

" '  Don't  you  wish  it  to  die  ? '  I  asked.  '  You  say  it  tortures 
you.' 

" '  Yes.  But  no — no~-I  don't  wish  it  to  die.  I  could  never 
wish  that.' 

"  I  looked  at  him,  I  believe,  with  a  deep  astonisbmenL 

" '  Ah,  you  don't  understand  I '  he  said.  '  You  don't  under- 
stand. At  all  costs  one  must  keep  it — one's  love.  With  it  I  am 
— as  you  see.  But  without  it — man,  without  it,  I  should  be 
nothing — no  more  than  that.' 

"  He  picked  up  a  rotten  leaf,  held  it  to  me,  threw  it  down  on 
the  ground.  I  hardly  looked  at  it.  He  had  said  to  me — '  Man  I ' 
That  word,  thus  said  by  him,  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the  enormous 
change  in  me,  to  indicate  that  it  was  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
another,  the  heart  of  another.  I  had  passed  from  the  monk— 
the  sexless  being — to  the  man.  He  set  me  beside  himself,  spoke 
of  me  as  if  I  were  as  himself.  An  intense  excitement  su^ed  up 
in  me.  I  think — I  dont  know  what  I  should  have  said — done — 
but  at  that  moment  a  boy,  who  acted  as  servant  at  the  monastery, 
came  running  towards  us  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

" '  It  is  for  Monsieur  I '  he  said.     '  It  was  left  at  the  gate.' 

" '  A  letter  for  me  I '  the  strainer  said. 

"  He  held  out  bis  hand  and  took  it  indiffercQtly.     The  boy 
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gave  it,  and  turning,  went  away  through  the  wood.  Then  the 
stranger  glanced  at  the  envelope.  Domini,  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  see  what  I  saw  then,  the  change  that  came.  I  can't.  There 
are  things  the  eyes  must  see.  The  tongue  can't  tell  them.  The 
ghastly  whiteness  went  out  of  his  face.  A  hot  flood  of  scarlet 
rushed  over  it  up  to  the  roots  of  bis  hair.  His  bands  and  his 
whole  body  began  to  tremble  violently.  His  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  on  the  envelope,  shone  with  an  expression — it  was  like  all 
the  excitement  io  the  world  condensed  into  two  sparks.  He 
dropped  his  stick  and  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  fell  down 
almost 

" '  Father  I '  he  muttered, '  if  s  not  been  through  the  post — 
it's  not  been  through  the  post  I ' 

"  I  did  not  understand. 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked. 

"'What—' 

"  The  flush  left  his  face.  He  turned  deadly  white  again.  He 
held  out  the  letter. 

" '  Read  it  for  me  1 '  he  sud.  '  I  can't  see — I  can't  see  any- 
thing.' 

"  I  took  the  letter.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  I 
opened  it  and  read : — 

"  *  Gbamd  Hotxl,  Toms. 

" '  I  have  found  out  where  you  are.  I  have  come.  Fo^ve 
me — if  you  can.  I  will  marry  you — or  I  will  live  with  you.  Ab 
you  please;  but  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  know  women 
are  not  admitted  to  the  monastery.  Come  out  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  Tunis.  I  am  there.  At  least  come  for  a  moment  and 
speak  to  me.  Vsromiqub.' 

"  Domini,  I  read  this  slowly;  and  it  was  as  if  I  read  my  own 
fate.  When  I  had  finished  he  got  up.  He  was  still  pale  as  ashes 
and  trembling. 

'"Which  is  the  way  to  the  road? 'he  said.     'Do  yon  know?' 

"'Yes.' 

" '  Take  me  there.     Give  me  your  arm,  Father.' 

"  He  took  it,  leaned  on  it  heavily.  We  walked  through  the 
wood  towards  the  highroad.  I  bad  almost  to  support  him.  The 
way  seemed  long.    I  felt  tired,  sick,  as  if  I  could  scarcely  movei 
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as  if  I  were  bearing — as  if  1  were  bearing  a  cron  that  was  too 
heavy  for  me.  We  came  at  last  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  treet 
ioto  the  glare  of  the  sun.  A  flat  field  divided  us  from  the  white 
toad. 

" '  la  there — is  there  a  carriage  ? '  he  whispered  in  my  ear. 

"  I  looked  across  the  field  and  saw  on  the  road  a  carriage 
waiting. 

"'Yes,' I  said 

"  I  stopped,  and  tried  to  take  his  ann  from  mine. 

" '  Go,'  I  said.     '  Go  on  t ' 

" '  I  can't.    Come  with  me,  Father.' 

"  We  went  on  in  the  blinding  sun.  I  looked  down  on  the  dry 
earth  as  I  walked.  Presently  I  saw  at  my  feet  the  white  dust  of 
the  toad.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  a  woman's  cry.  The 
stranger  took  bis  arm  violently  from  mine. 

'* '  Father,'  he  said.     '  Good-bye — God  bless  you  I ' 

"He  was  gone.  I  stood  there.  In  a  moment  I  beard  a 
roll  of  wheels.  Then  I  looked  up.  I  saw  a  man  and  a  woman 
together,  Domini.  Their  faces  were  like  angels'  faces — ^with 
happiness.  The  dust  flew  up  in  the  sunshine.  The  wheels  died 
away — I  was  alone. 

"  Presently — I  think  after  a  very  long  time— I  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  monastery.  Domini,  that  night  I  left  the  monastery. 
I  was  as  one  mad.  The  wish  to  live  had  given  place  to  the 
determination  to  live.  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  In  the  cbxpti 
that  evening  I  heard  nothing — I  did  not  see  the  monks.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  pray,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  going.  To  go  was  an 
easy  matter  for  me.  I  slept  alone  in  the  MttlUrie,  of  which  I 
had  the  key.  When  it  was  night  I  unlocked  the  door.  I  walked 
to  the  cemetery — between  the  stations  of  the  Cross.  Domini,  I 
did  not  see  them.     In  the  cemetery  was  a  ladder,  as  I  told  yoa. 

"Just  before  dawn  I  reached  my  brother's  house  outside  of 
Tunis,  not  far  from  the  Bardo.  I  knocked.  My  brother  himself 
came  down  to  know  who  was  there.  He,  as  I  told  you,  was 
without  religion,  and  bad  always  hated  my  being  a  monk.  I  told 
him  all,  without  reserve.  I  said,  '  Help  me  to  go  away.  Let  me 
go  anywhere — alone.'  He  gave  me  clothes,  money.  I  shaved 
off  my  beard  and  moustache.  I  shaved  my  head,  so  that  the 
tonsure  was  no  longer  visible.    In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I 
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left  Tunis.  I  was  let  loose  into  life.  Domini — Domini,  I  won't 
tell  you  where  I  wandered  till  I  came  to  the  desert,  till  I  met  you. 
I  was  let  loose  into  life,  but,  with  my  freedom,  the  wish  to  live 
seemed  to  die  iu  me.  I  was  afraid  of  life.  I  was  haunted  by 
terrors.  I  had  been  a  monk  so  long  that  I  did  not  know  how  to 
live  as  other  men.  I  did  not  live,  I  never  lived — till  I  met  you. 
And  then — then  I  realised  what  life  might  be.  And  then,  too,  I 
realised  fuUy  what  I  was.  I  struggled,  I  fought  myself.  Yoa 
know — now,  if  you  look  back,  I  think  you  know  that  I  tried — 
sometimes,  often — I  tried  to— to— I  tried  to—" 

His  voice  broke. 

"  That  last  day  in  the  garden  I  thought  that  I  had  conquered 
myself,  and  it  was  in  that  moment  that  I  fell  for  ever.  When  I 
knew  you  loved  me  I  could  fight  no  more.  Do  you  understand  ? 
You  have  seen  me,  you  have  lived  with  me,  you  have  divined  my 
misery.  But  don't — don't  think,  Domini,  that  it  ever  came  from 
you.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  my  lie  to  you,  my  lie  to  God, 
that — that — I  can't  go  on — I  can't  tell  you — I  can't  tell  you — you 
know." 

He  was  silent  Domini  said  nothing,  did  not  move.  He  did 
not  look  at  her,  but  her  silence  seemed  to  terrify  him.  He  drew 
back  from  it  sharply  and  turned  to  the  desert.  He  stared  across 
the  vast  spaces  lit  up  faintly  by  the  moon.    Still  she  did  not  move. 

"  111  go — I'U  go  1 "  he  muttered. 

And  he  stepped  forward-    Then  Domini  spoke. 

"  Boris  I "  she  said. 

He  stopped. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  murmured  hoarsely. 

"Boris,  now  at  last  you— you  can  pray." 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  awe-stricken. 

"  Pray ! "  he  whispered.    "  You  tell  me  I  can  pray — now ! " 

"Now  at  last." 

She  went  into  the  tent  and  left  bim  alone.  He  stood  where 
he  was  for  a  moment.  He  knew  that,  in  the  tent,  she  was  pray- 
ing. He  stood,  trying  to  listen  to  her  prayer.  Then,  with  an 
uncertjun  hand,  he  felt  in  his  breast.  He  dtew  out  the  wooden 
cross.  He  bent  down  his  head,  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  desert. 

The  mu«c  had  ceased  in  the  city.    There  was  a  great  sileoce, 


BOOK  VI 

THE  JOURNEY  BACK 

XXVII 

THE  good  priest  of  Amara,  stroUing  by  cbaoce  at  the  dinnei- 
tiour  of  the  following  day  towards  the  camp  of  the  hospit- 
able strangers,  was  surprised  and  saddened  to  find  only  the  saitd- 
hill  strewn  with  dibris.  The  tents,  the  camels,  the  mules,  the 
horseft— all  were  gone.  No  servants  greeted  him.  No  cook  was 
busy.  No  kind  hostess  bade  him  come  in  and  stay  to  dine. 
Forlornly  he  glanced  around  and  made  inquiry.  An  Arab  told 
him  that  in  the  morning  the  camp  had  been  struck  and  ere  noon 
was  far  on  its  way  towards  the  north.  The  priest  had  been  on 
horseback  to  an  neighbouring  oasis,  so  had  beard  nothing  of  this 
flitting.  He  asked  its  explanation,  and  was  told  a  hundred  lies. 
The  one  most  often  repeated  was  to  the  effect  that  Monsieur,  the 
husband  of  Madame,  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  travellers  were  making  their  way  towards  the  cooler 
cbtDate  that  lay  beyond  the  desert 

As  he  heard  this  a  sensation  of  loneliness  came  to  the  priest 
His  usually  cheerful  countenance  was  overcast  with  gloom.  For 
a  moment  be  loathed  his  fate  in  the  sands  and  sighed  for  the 
Aeshpots  of  civilisation.  With  his  white  umbrella  spread  above 
his  helmet  he  stood  still  and  gated  towards  the  north  across  tbe 
vast  spaces  that  were  lemon-yellow  in  the  sunset  He  fsuicied 
that  on  the  horizon  he  saw  faintly  a  cloud  of  sand  grains  whirling, 
and  imagined  it  stirred  up  by  the  strangers'  caravan.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  rich  lands  of  tbe  Tell,  of  the  olive  groves  of  Tunis, 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  of  France)  his  country  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  years.     He  signed  profoundly. 

"  Happy  people,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Rich,  free,  able 
to  do  as  they  like,  to  go  where  they  will !  Why  ms  I  bora  to  live 
in  the  sand  and  to  be  alone  I " 
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He  ms  tnoved  by  envy.  But  then  he  remembeied  his  inter- 
course  with  Androvsky  on  the  previous  day. 

"  After  all,"  he  thought  more  comfortably,  "  he  did  not  look 
a  happy  man  I "  And  he  took  himself  to  task  for  hb  sin  of 
envy,  and  strolled  to  the  inn  by  the  fountain  where  he  paid  his 
pension. 

The  same  day,  in  the  house  of  the  marabout  of  Beni-Hassan, 
Count  Anteoni  received  a  letter  brought  from  Amara  by  an  Arab. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  DBAS  Friend, — Good-bye.  We  are  just  learing.  I  had 
expected  to  be  here  longer,  but  we  must  go.  We  are  returning 
to  the  north  and  shall  not  penetrate  farther  into  the  desert.  I 
shall  think  of  you,  and  of  your  journey  on  among  the  people  of 
your  faith.  You  stud  to  me,  when  we  sat  in  the  tent  door,  that 
now  you  could  pray  in  the  desert.  Pray  in  the  desert  for  us. 
And  one  thing  more.  If  you  never  return  to  Beni-Mora,  and  youi 
garden  is  to  pass  into  other  hands,  don't  let  it  go  into  the  bands 
of  a  stranger.  I  could  not  bear  that.  Let  it  come  to  me.  At 
any  price  you  name.  Forgive  me  for  writing  thus.  Perhaps  you 
will  return,  or  perhaps,  even  if  yon  do  not,  yon  will  keep  yotu 
garden. — Your  Friend,  Dohini." 

In  a  postscript  was  an  address  which  would  always  find  her. 

Count  Anteoni  read  this  letter  two  or  three  times  carefully, 
with  a  grave  face. 

"  Why  did  she  not  put  Domini  Androvsky  ?  "  he  said  to  him- 
self. He  locked  the  letter  in  a  drawer.  All  that  night  he  was 
haunted  by  thoughu  of  the  garden.  Again  and  again  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  stood  with  Domini  beside  the  white  wall  and  saw, 
in  the  burning  distance  of  the  desert,  at  the  call  of  the  Mueddin, 
the  Arabs  bowing  themselves  in  prayer,  and  the  man — the  man 
to  whom  now  she  had  bound  herself  by  the  most  holy  tie — fleeing 
from  prayer  as  if  in  horror. 

"But  it  was  written,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "It  was 
written  in  the  sand  and  in  fire :  '  The  fate  of  every  man  have  we 
bound  about  his  neck.' " 

In  the  dawn  when,  turning  towards  the  rising  sun,  he  prayed 
he  remembered  Domini  and  her  words — "  Pray  in  the  desert  for 
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US."  And  in  the  Gaidea  of  Allah  he  [vayed  to  Allafa  for  ber,  and 
foi  Andronkj. 

Meanwhile  the  camp  had  been  struck,  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  journey  northward,  the  jonrney  back,  had  been  accomplished. 
Domini  had  given  the  order  of  departure,  but  she  had  first 
spoken  with  Androvsky. 

After  bis  nanative,  and  her  words  that  followed  it,  he  did 
not  come  into  the  tenL  She  did  not  ask  him  ta  She  did  not 
see  him  in  the  moonlight  beyond  the  tent,  or  when  the  moonlight 
waned  before  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  She  was  upon  her  knees, 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  striving  as  surely  few  human  beings 
hare  ever  had  to  strive  in  the  difficult  paths  of  life.  At  first  she 
had  felt  almost  calm.  When  she  had  spoken  to  Androvsky  there 
had  even  been  a  strange  sensation  that  was  not  unlike  triumph  in 
her  heart.  In  this  triumph  she  had  felt  disembodied,  as  if  she  were 
a  spirit  standing  there,  removed  from  earthly  suffering,  bat  aUe 
to  contemplate,  to  understand,  to  pity  it,  removed  from  earthly 
sin,  but  able  to  commit  an  action  that  might  help  to  purge  it 

When  she  said  to  Androvsky,  "Now  you  can  pray,"  she  had 
passed  into  a  region  where  self  had  no  existence.  Her  whole  sool 
was  intent  upon  this  man  to  whom  she  had  given  all  the  treasures 
of  her  heart  and  whom  she  knew  to  be  writhing  as  souls  writhe  in 
Pnrgatory.  He  had  spoken  at  last,  he  had  laid  bare  his  misery, 
his  crime,  he  had  hud  bare  the  agony  of  one  who  had  insulted 
God,  but  who  repented  his  insult,  who  had  wandered  Ear  away 
from  God,  but  who  could  never  be  happy  in  his  wandering,  who 
could  never  be  at  peace  even  in  a  mighty  human  love  unless 
that  love  was  consecrated  by  God's  contentment  with  it  As 
slie  stood  there  Domini  had  had  an  instant  of  absolutely  clear 
sight  into  the  depths  of  another's  heart,  another's  nature. 
She  had  seen  the  monk  in  Androvsky,  not  slain  by  bis 
act  of  rejection,  but  alive,  sonow-stricken,  quivering,  scourged. 
And  she  had  been  able  to  tell  this  monk — as  God  seemed  to  be 
telling  her,  making  of  her  His  messenger — that  now  at  Ust  be 
might  pray  to  a  God  who  again  would  hear  him,  as  He  had  heard 
him  in  the  garden  of  Bl-Largani,  in  his  cell,  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
fields.  She  had  been  able  to  do  this.  Then  she  had  turned 
away,  gone  into  the  tent  and  fallen  upon  her  knees. 

But  with  that  personal  action  her  sense  of  triumph  passed 
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away.  As  hei  body  sank  down  tier  soul  seemed  to  sink  down 
with  it  into  bottomless  depths  of  blackness  where  no  light  had 
ever  been,  into  an  underworld,  airless,  peopled  with  invisible 
violence.  And  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  was  her  pievioue  flight 
upward  which  had  caused  this  descent  into  a  place  which  had 
surely  never  before  been  visited  by  a  human  souL  All  the 
selflessness  suddenly  vanished  from  her,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
burning  sense  of  her  own  personality,  of  what  was  dne  to  it,  of 
what  had  been  done  to  it,  of  what  it  now  was.  She  saw  it  like  a 
cloth  that  had  been  white  and  that  now  was  stained  with  indelible 
filth.  And  anger  came  upon  her,  a  letter  fuiy,  in  which  she  was 
inclined  to  cry  out  not  only  against  man  but  against  God.  The 
strength  of  her  nature  was  driven  into  a  wild  bitterness,  the  sweet 
waters  became  acrid  with  salt.  She  had  been  able  a  moment 
before  to  say  to  Androvsky,  almost  with  tenderness,  "  Now  at 
last  you  can  pray."  Now  she  was  on  her  knees  hating  him,  hating 
— yes,  surely  hating — God.     It  was  a  frightful  sensation. 

Soul  and  body  felt  defiled.  She  saw  Androvsky  coming  into 
her  clean  life,  seizing  her  like  a  prey,  rolling  her  in  filth  that 
could  never  be  cleansed.  And  who  had  allowed  him  to  do  her  this 
deadly  wrong?  God.  And  she  was  on  her  knees  to  this  God 
who  had  permitted  tbisl  She  was  in  the  attitude  of  worship. 
Her  whole  being  rebelled  against  prayer.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  made  a  furious  physical  effort  to  rise  from  her  knees,  but  as  if 
her  body  was  paralysed  and  could  not  obey  her  will.  She  re- 
mained kneeling,  therefore,  like  a  woman  tied  down,  like  a 
blasphemer  bound  by  coids  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  whose  soul 
was  shrieking  insults  agabst  heaven. 

Presently  she  remembered  that  outside  Androvsky  was 
praying,  that  she  had  meant  to  join  with  biin  in  prayer.  She  had 
contemplated,  then,  a  further,  deeper  onion  with  him.  Was  sb9 
a  madwoman  ?  Was  she  a  slave  ?  Was  she  as  one  of  those 
women  of  history  who,  seized  in  a  rape,  resigned  themselves  to 
love  and  obey  their  captors  ?  She  began  to  bate  herself.  And 
still  she  knelt  Anyone  coming  in  at  the  tent  door  would  have 
seen  a  woman  apparently  entranced  in  an  ecstasy  of  worship. 

This  great  love  of  hers,  to  what  had  it  brought  her?  This 
awakening  of  her  soul,  what  was  its  meaning  7  God  bad  s«it  a 
man  to  rouse  her  from  sleep  that  she  might  look  down  into  hcQ. 
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Agaia  and  again,  with  ceaseless  reiteration,  she  recalled  the  in- 
cidents of  her  passion  in  the  desert.  She  thought  of  the  night  at 
Arba  when  Androvsky  blew  out  the  lamp.  That  night  had  been 
to  her  a  night  of  consecratioa-  Nothing  in  her  soul  had  risen  up 
to  wain  her.  No  instinct,  no  woman's  instinct,  had  stayed  her 
from  unwittii^  sin.  The  sand-diviner  had  been  wiser  that  she; 
Count  Anteoni  more  fai-seeiog ;  the  priest  of  Beni-Mora  more 
guided  by  holiness,  by  the  inner  flame  that  flickers  before  the 
wind  that  blows  out  of  the  caverns  of  evil.  God  had  blinded  ber 
in  order  that  she  might  fall,  had  brought  Androvslcy  to  her  in 
order  that  her  religion,  her  Catholic  faith,  might  be  made  hideous 
to  her  for  ever.  She  trembled  all  over  as  she  knelt.  Her  life  bad 
been  sad,  even  tormented.  And  she  Dad  set  out  upon  a 
pilgrimage  to  find  peace.  She  had  been  led  to  Beni-Mora. 
She  remembered  her  arrival  in  Africa,  its  spell  descending  upon 
her,  her  sensation  of  being  far  ofl*,  of  having  left  her  former  life 
with  its  sorrows  for  ever.  She  remembered  the  entrancing  quiet 
of  Count  Anteoni's  garden,  how  as  she  entered  it  she  seemed  to 
be  entering  an  earthly  Paradise,  a  place  prepared  by  God  for  one 
who  was  weary  as  she  was  weary,  for  one  who  longed  to  be 
renewed  as  she  longed  tobe  renewed.  And  in  that  Paradise,in  the 
inmost  recess  of  it,  she  had  put  ber  hands  against  Androvsk/s 
temples  and  given  ber  life,  her  fate,  ber  heart  into  his  keeping. 
That  was  why  the  garden  was  there,  that  she  might  be  led  to 
commit  this  frightful  action  in  it.  Her  soul  fdt  physically  sick. 
As  to  her  body — but  just  then  she  scarcely  thought  of  the  body. 
For  she  was  thinking  of  her  soul  as  of  a  body,  as  if  it  were  the 
core  of  the  body  blackened,  sullied,  destroyed  for  ever.  She  was 
hot  with  shame,  she  was  hot  with  a  fiery  indignation.  Always, 
since  she  was  a  child,  if  she  were  suddenly  touched  by  anyone 
whom  she  did  not  love,  she  had  had  an  inclination  to  strike  a 
blow  on  the  one  who  touched  her.  Now  it  was  as  if  an  unclean 
band  bad  been  laid  on  her  sonl.  And  the  soul  quivered  with 
longing  to  strike  back. 

Again  she  thought  of  Beni-Mora,  of  all  that  bad  taken  phice 
there.  She  realised  that  during  her  stay  there  a  crescendo 
of  calm  bad  taken  place  within  her,  calm  of  the  spirit,  a  crescendo 
of  strength,  spiritual  strength,  a  crescendo  of  faith  and  of  hope. 
The  religion  which  had  almost  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  her 
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she  had  grasped  firmly  again.  Her  soul  had  arrived  ia  Beni- 
Mora  an  invalid  and  had  become  a  convalescent.  It  had  been 
reclining  wearily,  fretfully.  In  Beni-Mora  it  had  stood  up, 
walked,  sung  as  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  But  then — 
why  f    If  this  was  to  be  the  end — why — why  ? 

And  at  this  question  she  paused,  as  before  a  great  portal  that 
was  shut.  She  went  back.  She  thought  again  of  this  beautiful 
crescendo,  of  this  gradual  approach  to  the  God  from  whom  she 
had  been  if  not  entirely  separated  at  anyrate  set  a  little  apart> 
Could  it  have  been  only  in  order  that  her  catastrophe  might  be 
the  more  complete,  her  downfall  the  more  absolute  ? 

And  then,  she  knew  not  why,  she  seemed  to  see  in  the  hands 
that  were  pressed  agfunst  her  face  words  written  in  fire,  and  to 
read  them  -slowly  as  a  child  spelling  out  a  great  lesson,  with  an 
intense  attention,  with  a  labour  whose  result  would  be  eternal 
recollection : — 

"Love  watcheth,  and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not.  When  weary 
it  is  not  tired;  when  straitened  it  b  not  constrained;  when 
frightened  it  is  not  disturbed;  but  like  a  vivid  flame  and  a 
burning  torch  it  mounteth  upwards  and  securely  passeth  through 
alL     Whosoever  loveth  knoweth  the  cry  of  this  voice." 

The  cry  of  this  voice !  At  that  moment,  in  the  vast  silence  of 
the  desert,  she  seemed  to  hear  it.  And  it  was  the  ciy  of  her  oira 
voice.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  voice  of  her  own  soul.  Startled, 
she  Ufted  her  face  from  her  hands  and  listened.  She  did  not 
look  out  at  the  tent  door,  but  she  saw  the  moonlight  falling  upoo 
the  matting  that  was  spread  upon  the  sand  within  the  tent,  aod 
she  repeated,  "Lovewatchelb— Love  watcheth — Love  watcheth," 
moviag  her  lips  like  the  child  who  reads  with  difficulty.  Then 
came  the  thought,  "I  am  watching." 

The  passion  of  personal  ai^r  had  died  away  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come.  She  felt  numb  and  yet  excited.  She  leaiied 
forward  and  once  more  laid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Love  watcheth — I  am  watching."  Then  a  moment — then — 
"  God  is  watching  me." 

She  whispered  the  words  over  again  and  again.  And  the 
numbness  began  to  pass  away.  And  the  anger  was  dead. 
Always  she  had  felt  as  if  she  had  been  led  to  Africa  for  some 
definite  end.     Did  not  the  freed  negroes,  far  out  in  the  Desert, 
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sing  their  song  of  the  deeper  mysteries — "No  one  but  God  and 
I  knows  what  is  in  my  heart  "  f  And  bad  not  she  beard  it  again 
and  again,  and  each  time  with  a  sense  of  awe?  She  had  alwaya 
thought  that  the  words  were  wonderful  and  beantifuL  But  she 
had  thoDgbt  that  perhaps  they  were  not  true.  She  had  said  to 
AndroTsky  that  he  knew  wliat  was  in  her  heart.  And  now,  in 
this  night,  in  its  intense  stillness,  close  to  the  man  who  for  so 
long  had  not  dared  to  pray  but  who  now  was  praying,  again  she 
thought  that  they  weie  not  quite  true.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
did  not  know  what  was  in  her  heart,  and  that  she  was  waiting 
there  for  God  to  come  and  tell  her.  Would  he  come?  She 
waited.    Patience  entered  into  her. 

The  silence  was  long.  Night  was  travelling,  tuning  ber 
thoughts  to  a  distant  world.  The  moon  waned,  and  a  faint  breath 
of  wind  that  was  almost  cold  stole  over  the  sands,  among  the  graves 
in  the  cemetery,  to  the  man  and  the  woman  who  were  keeiring 
vigil  upon  their  knees.  The  wind  died  away  almost  eie  it  had 
nKn,  and  the  rigid  silence  that  precedes  the  dawn  held  the 
desert  in  its  grasp.  And  God  came  to  Domini  in  the  silence, 
Allah  through  Allah's  gaiden  that  was  shrouded  still  in  the 
shadows  of  night.  Onc^  as  she  jonmeyed  through  the  roaring 
of  the  stonn,  she  had  listened  for  the  voice  of  the  desert.  And 
as  the  desert  took  her  its  voice  bad  spoken  to  her  in  a  sudden 
and  magical  silence,  in  a  falling  of  the  wind.  Now,  in  a  more 
magical  silence,  the  voice  of  God  spoke  to  her.  And  the  voice 
of  the  desert  and  of  God  were  as  one.  As  she  knelt  she  heard 
God  telling  her  what  was  in  her  heart.  It  was  a  strange  and 
passionate  revelation.  She  trembled  as  she  heard.  And  some- 
times she  was  inclined  to  say,  "  It  is  not  so."  And  sometimes 
she  was  afraid,  afraid  of  what  this — all  this  that  was  in  her  heart 
— would  lead  her  to  do.  For  God  told  hei  of  a  strength  which 
she  had  not  known  her  heart  possessed,  which— so  it  seemed  to 
her — she  did  not  wish  it  to  possess,  of  a  strength  from  irtiich 
something  within  her  shrank,  against  which  something  within  bet 
protested.  But  God  would  not  be  denied.  He  told  ber  she 
bad  this  strength.  He  told  her  that  she  mast  use  tt.  He  told 
her  that  she  would  use  it.  And  she  b^an  to  undentand  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  relation  to  herself, 
and  to  understand,  with  it,  how  closely  companicmed  even  those 
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who  strive  after  effacement  of  self  are  hy  selfishnesa — how  closely 
companioned  she  had  been  on  her  Afridan  pilgrimage.  Every- 
thing  that  had  happened  in  Africa  she  had  quietly  taken  to 
herself,  as  a  gift  made  to  her  for  herself. 

The  peace  that  bad  descended  upon  hei  was  balm  for  her 
soul,  and  was  sent  merely  for  that,  to  stop  the  pain  she  suffered 
from  old  wounds  that  she  might  be  comfortably  at  rest.  The 
crescendo — the  beautiful  crescendo— of  calm,  of  strmgth,  of 
faith,  of  hope  which  she  bad,  as  it  were,  heard  like  a  noble  music 
within  her  spirit  had  been  the  David  sent  to  play  upon  the  barp 
to  her  Saul,  that  from  her  Saul  the  black  demon  of  unrest,  of 
despair,  might  depart.  That  was  what  she  had  believed.  She  bad 
believed  that  she  had  come  to  Africa  for  herself,  and  now  God,  in 
the  silence,  was  telling  her  that  this  was  not  so,  that  He  had 
brought  her  to  Africa  to  sacrifice  herself  in  the  redemption  of 
another.  And  as  she  listened — listened,  with  bowed  head,  and 
eyes  in  which  tears  were  gathering,  from  which  tears  were  falling 
upon  her  clasped  hands — she  knew  that  it  was  true,  she  knew  that 
God  meant  her  to  put  away  her  selfishness,  to  rise  above  it. 
Those  eagle's  wii^s  of  which  she  bad  thought — she  must  spread 
them.  She  must  soar  towards  the  place  of  the  angels,  whither 
good  women  soar  in  the  great  moments  of  their  love,  borne  up 
by  the  winds  of  God.  On  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Sidi-Zer- 
zour,  while  Androvsky  remained  in  the  dark  shadow  with  a 
curse,  she  had  mounted,  with  prayer,  surely  a  little  way  towards 
God.  And  now  God  said  to  her,  "  Mount  higher,  come  nearer 
to  me,  bring  another  with  you.  That  was  my  purpose  in  leading 
you  to  Beni-Mora,  in  leading  you  far  out  into  the  desert,  in 
leading  you  into  the  heart  of  the  desert." 

She  had  been  led  to  Africa  for  a  definite  end,  and  now  she 
knew  what  that  end  was.  On  the  mosque  of  the  minaret  of  Sidi- 
Zerzour  she  had  surely  seen  prayer  travelling,  the  soul  of  prayer 
travelling.  And  she  had  asked  herself— "Whither?"  She  bad 
asked  herself  where  was  the  halting-place,  with  at  last  the  pitched 
tent,  the  camp  fires,  and  the  long,  the  long  repose  f  And  when 
she  came  down  into  the  court  of  the  mosque  and  found  Androvsky 
watching  the  old  Arab  who  struck  against  the  mosque  and  cursed, 
she  had  wished  that  Androvsky  had  mounted  with  her  a  little 
way  towards  God. 
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He  should  mount  with  her.  Always  she  had  IcMiged  to  see 
him  above  her.  Could  ihe  leave  him  below?  She  knew  she 
could  Dot.  She  understood  that  God  did  not  mean  her  to.  She 
understood  perfect!)'.  And  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  For 
now  there  came  upon  her  a  full  comprehension  of  her  love  for 
Androvsky.  His  revelation  had  not  killed  it,  as,  for  a  moineDt, 
in  her  passionate  personal  anger,  she  had  been  inclined  to  think. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  her  now  that,  till  this  hour  of  silence,  she 
bad  never  really  loved  him,  never  known  how  to  love.  Even  in 
the  tent  at  Arba  she  had  not  fully  loved  him,  perfectly  loved  him. 
For  the  thought  of  self,  the  desires  of  self,  the  passion  of  self,  had 
entered  into  and  been  mii^led  with  ber  love.  But  now  she  loved 
bim  perfectly,  because  she  loved  as  God  intended  her  to  love. 
She  loved  him  as  God's  envoy  sent  to  him. 

She  was  still  weeping,  but  she  bq;aD  to  feel  calm,  as  if  the 
stillness  of  this  hour  before  the  dann  entered  into  her  souL  She 
thought  of  herself  now  only  as  a  vessel  into  which  God  was  pour- 
ing His  purpose  and  His  love. 

Just  as  dawn  was  breaking,  as  the  first  streak  of  light  stole 
into  the  east  and  threw  a  frail  spear  of  gold  upon  the  sands,  she 
was  conscious  again  of  a  thrill  of  life  within  her,  of  the  movement 
of  her  unborn  child.  Then  she  lifted  her  head  from  ber  bands, 
looked  towards  the  east,  and  whispered, — 

"Give  me  strength  for  one  more  thing — give  me  strength  to 
be  silent  I " 

She  waited  as  if  for  an  answer.  Then  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  bathed  her  face  and  went  out  to  the  tent  door  to 
Aodrovsky. 

"  Boris  I "  she  said- 
He  rose  from  his  kneea  and  looked  at  her,  holding  the  little 
wooden  cross  in  his  hand. 

"  Domini  ?  "  he  said  in  an  uncertain  voice. 

"  Put  it  back  into  your  breast     Keep  it  for  ever,  Boris." 

As  if  mechanically,  and  not  removing  his  eyes  from  her,  he 
put  the  cross  into  his  breast.  After  a  moment  she  spoke  again, 
quietly. 

"  Boris,  you  never  wished  to  stay  here.  You  meant  to  stay 
here  for  me.  Let  us  go  away  from  Amara.  Let  us  go  to-day, 
now,  in  the  dawn." 
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"  Us  I "  he  said. 

There  was  a  profound  amazement  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Away  from  Amara — you  and  I — together?" 

"  Yes,  Boris,  tt^ether." 

'*  Where — where  can  we  go  ?  " 

The  amazement  seemed  to  deepen  in  his  voice.  His  eyes 
were  watching  bet  with  ao  almost  fierce  intentness.  In  a  flash 
of  insight  she  realised  that,  just  then,  he  was  wondering  about 
bei  as  he  had  never  wondered  before,  wondering  whether  she  was 
really  the  good  woman  at  whose  feet  his  sin-stricken  soul  had 
worshipped.     Yes,  he  was  asking  himself  that  question. 

"Boris,"  she  said,  "will  you  leave  yourself  in  my  hands? 
We  have  talked  of  our  future  life.  We  have  w<Hidered  what  we 
should  do.  Will  you  let  me  do  as  I  will,  let  the  future  be  as  I 
choose  ?  " 

In  her  heart  she  said  "  as  God  chooses." 

"Yes,  Domini,"  he  answered.  "I  am  in  your  bands,  utterly 
in  your  hands." 

"  No,"  she  said. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  after  that  till  the  sunlight  lay  above 
the  towers  and  minarets  of  Amara.    Then  Domini  said, — 

"  We  will  go  to-day — now." 

And  that  morning  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  new  journey 
began — the  journey  back. 

XXVI II 

A  siucNCK  had  fallen  between  Domini  and  Androvsky  which 
neither  seemed  able  to  break.  They  rode  on  side  by  side  across 
the  sands  towards  the  north  through  the  long  day.  The  towers 
of  Amara  faded  in  the  sunshine  above  the  white  crests  of  the 
dunes.  The  Arab  villages  upon  their  little  hills  disappeared  in 
the  quivering  gold.  New  vistas  of  desert  opened  before  them, 
oases  crowded  with  palms,  salt  lakes  and  stony  ground.  They 
passed  by  native  towns.  They  saw  the  negro  gardeners  Uughing 
among  the  rills  of  yellow  water,  or  climbing  with  bare  feet  the 
wrinkled  tree  trunks  to  lop  away  dead  branches.  They  heard 
tiny  goatherds  piping,  solitary,  in  the  wastes.     Dre«ms  of  the 
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mirage  rose  and  faded  far  off  on  the  hoiizon,  row  and  Eaded 
mTsticallj,  leavit^  no  trembling  trace  behind.  And  ibej  were 
silent  as  the  mirage,  she  in  her  purpose,  be  in  his  wonder.  And 
the  long  day  waned,  and  towards  evening  the  camp  was  [ntched 
and  the  erening  meal  was  prepared.  And  still  they  could  not 
speak. 

Sometimes  Androvsky  watched  her,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm  in  her  face,  but  there  was  no  rebuke,  no  smallness  of  anger, 
no  hint  of  despair.  Always  be  had  felt  her  strei^th  of  mind  and 
body,  but  never  so  much  as  now.  Could  he  rest  on  it  7  Dared 
he  ?  He  did  not  know.  And  the  day  seemed  to  him  to  become 
a  dream,  and  the  silence  recalled  to  him  tbe  silence  of  the 
monastery  in  which  he  had  worshipped  God  before  the  stranger 
came.  He  thought  that  in  this  silence  he  ought  to  feel  that  she 
was  ddiber^tely  raising  barriers  between  them,  but — it  was  strange 
—he  could  not  feel  this.  In  her  silence  there  was  no  bitterness. 
Vfhea  is  there  bitterness  in  strength  ?  He  rode  on  and  on  beside 
her,  and  his  sense  of  a  dream  deepened,  helped  by  the  influence 
of  the  desert.  Where  were  they  going?  He  did  not  know. 
What  was  her  purpose?  He  could  not  tell.  But  be  felt  that 
she  had  a  purpose,  that  her  mind  was  resolved.  Now  and  then, 
tearing  himself  with  an  effort  froto  the  dream,  he  asked  himself 
what  it  could  be.  What  could  be  in  store  for  him,  for  them, 
after  the  thing  he  had  told?  What  could  be  their  mutual  life? 
Must  it  not  be  for  ever  at  an  end  ?  Was  it  not  shattered  ?  Was 
it  not  dost,  like  the  duat  of  the  desert  that  rose  round  their  h<»ses' 
feet  ?  The  silence  did  not  tell  him,  and  again  he  ceased  from 
wondering  and  the  dream  closed  round  him.  Were  they  not 
travelling  in  a  mirage,  mirage  people,  unreal,  phantom-like,  who 
would  presently  fade  away  into  tbe  spaces  of  the  sun  ?  The  sand 
mnfHed  the  tread  of  the  horses'  feet  The  desert  imdeistood  their 
silence,  clothed  it  in  a  silence  more  vast  and  more  impenetrable. 
And  Androvsky  had  made  his  effort  He  had  spoken  the  truth 
at  Ust.  He  could  do  no  more.  He  was  incapable  of  any  further 
action.  As  Domini  felt  herself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  woman  who  had  received  his 
confession  with  this  wonderful  calm,  who  was  leading  him  he  knew 
not  whither  in  this  wonderful  silence. 

When  the  camp  was  pitched,  however,  he  noticed  something 
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tlut  caught  him  shuplj  away  from  the  dreamlike,  unreal  feeling, 
an6  set  him  face  to  face  irith  fact  that  was  cold  as  steel.  Always 
till  now  the  dressing-tent  had  been  pitched  beside  their  sleeping- 
tent,  with  the  flap  of  the  entrance  removed  so  that  the  two  tents 
communicated.  To-night  it  stood  apart,  near  the  sleeping-tent, 
and  in  it  was  placed  one  of  the  small  camp  beds.  Androvsky 
was  alone  when  he  saw  this.  On  reaching  the  halting-place  be 
had  walked  a  little  way  into  the  desert  When  he  returned  be 
found  this  change.  It  told  him  something  of  what  was  passing 
in  Domini's  mind,  and  it  marked  the  transformation  of  their 
mutual  life.  As  he  gazed  at  the  two  tents  he  felt  stricken,  yet 
be  felt  a  curions  sense  of  something  that  was  like — was  it  not 
like — relief?  It  was  as  if  his  body  bad  received  a  frightful  blow 
and  on  bis  soul  a  saint's  hand  had  been  gently  laid,  as  if  some- 
thing fell  about  bim  in  ruins,  and  at  the  same  time  a  building 
which  be  loved,  and  which  for  a  moment  he  bad  thought  totter- 
ing, stood  firm  before  him  founded  upon  rock.  He  was  a  man 
capable  of  a  passionate  belief,  despite  his  sin,  and  he  had  always 
bad  a  passionate  belief  in  Domini's  religion.  That  morning,  when 
she  came  out  to  him  in  the  sand,  a  momentary  doubt  bad  assailed 
him.  He  had  iuiown  the  thought,  "Does  she  love  me  Btill-~ 
does  she  lore  me  more  than  she  loves  God,  more  than  she  loves 
His  dictates  manifested  in  the  Catholic  religion  ?  "  When  she  said 
that  word  "  together "  that  had  been  his  thought.  Now,  as  he 
looked  at  the  two  tents,  a  white  light  seemed  to  fall  upon 
Domini's  character,  and  in  this  white  light  stood  the  ruin  and  the 
house  that  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  He  was  torn  by  conflicting 
sensations  of  despair  and  triumph.  She  was  what  he  bad  be- 
lieved. That  made  the  triumph.  But  since  she  was  that  where 
was  bis  future  with  her?  The  monk  and  the  nan  who  had  fled 
from  the  monastery  stood  up  within  him  to  do  battle.  The 
monk  knew  triumph,  but  the  man  was  in  torment. 

Presendy,  as  Androvsky  looked  at  the  two  tents,  the  monk 
in  him  seemed  to  die  a  new  death,  the  man  who  had  left  the 
monastery  to  know  a  new  resurrection.  He  was  seised  by  a 
furious  desire  to  go  backward  in  time,  to  go  backward  but  a  few 
hours,  to  the  moment  when  Domini  did  not  know  what  now  she 
knew.  He  cursed  himself  for  what  he  had  done.  At  last  he  bad 
been  able  to  pray.    Yes,  but  what  was  prayer  now  ?  iriiat  was 
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prayer  to  the  man  who  looked  at  the  two  teats  and  andetstood 
what  they  meant?  He  moved  away  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  near  to  the  two  tents.  He  did  not  know  where  Domini 
was.  At  a  little  distance  he  saw  the  servants  busy  preparing  the 
evening  meal.  Smoke  rose  up  before  the  cook's  tent,  curling 
away  stealthily  among  a  group  of  palm  trees,  beneath  which  some 
Arab  boys  were  huddled,  sUring  with  wide  eyes  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  travellers.  They  came  from  a  tiny  village  at  a  short 
distance  off,  half  hidden  among  palm  gardens.  The  camels  were 
feeding.  A  mule  was  rolling  voluptuously  in  the  sand.  At  a  well 
a  shepherd  was  watering  his  flocks,  which  crowded  about  him 
baaing  expectantly.  The  air  seemed  to  breathe  out  a  subtle 
aroma  of  peace  and  of  liberty.  And  this  apparent  presence  of 
peac^  this  vision  of  the  calm  of  others,  human  beings  and 
animals,  added  to  the  torture  of  Androvsky.  As  he  walked 
to  and  fro  he  felt  as  if  he  were  being  devoured  by  bis  passions, 
as  if  he  were  losing  the  last  vestiges  of  Belf<oatrol.  Never  in  the 
monastery,  never  even  in  the  night  when  he  left  it,  had  he  been 
tormented  like  this.  For  now  he  had  a  terrible  companion  whom, 
at  that  time,  he  had  not  known.  Memory  walked  with  him  before 
the  tents,  the  memory  of  his  body,  recalling  and  calling  for  the 
past. 

He  bad  destroyed  that  past  himself.  But  for  him  it  might 
have  been  also  the  present,  the  future.  It  might  have  lasted  for 
years,  perhaps  till  death  took  him  or  DominL  Why  not  ?  He 
had  only  had  to  keep  silence,  to  insist  on  remaining  in  the  desert, 
far  from  the  busy  ways  of  men.  They  could  have  lived  as  certain 
others  lived,  who  loved  the  free,  the  solitary  life,  in  an  oasis  of 
their  own,  tending  their  gardens  of  palms.  Life  would  have  gone 
like  a  sunlit  dream.  And  death  ?  At  that  thought  be  shuddered. 
Death — what  would  that  have  been  to  him  ?  What  would  it  be 
now  when  it  came?  He  put  the  thought  from  bim  with  force,  as 
a  man  thrusts  away  from  him  the  filthy  hand  of  a  clamouring 
stranger  assailing  him  in  the  street. 

This  evening  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  death.  Life  was 
enough,  life  with  this  terror  which  be  bad  deliberately  placed  in  it. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  a  madman  for  having  spoken  to 
Domini.  He  cursed  himself  as  a  madman.  For  be  knew, 
although  he  strove  furiously  not  to  know,  how  irrevocable  was 
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his  act,  in  consequence  of  the  great  strength  of  her  natuie.  He 
knew  that  though  she  bad  been  to  him  a  voman  of  fire  she  might 
be  to  him  a  woman  of  iron — even  to  him  whom  she  loved. 

How  she  had  loved  him ! 

He  walked  faster  before  the  tents,  to  and  fro. 

How  she  had  loved  him  !  How  she  loved  him  still,  at  this 
moment  after  she  knew  what  he  was,  what  he  had  done  to  her. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  her  love  as  he  walked  there.  He  felt  it,  like 
a  tender  hand  upon  him.  But  that  hand  was  inflexible  too.  In 
its  softness  there  was  fipnness — firmness  that  would  never  yield 
to  any  strength  in  him. 

Those  two  tents  told  him  the  story  of  her  strength.  Ai  he 
looked  at  them  he  was  looking  into  her  soul.  And  her  soul  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  his.  That  was  what  he  felt.  She  had 
thought,  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  Quietly,  silently  she  had 
acted.  By  that  action,  without  a  word,  she  had  spoken  to  him, 
told  him  a  tremendous  thing.  And  the  man — the  passionate 
man  who  had  left  the  monastery — loose  in  him  now  was  aflame 
with  an  impotent  desire  that  was  like  a  heat  of  fury  against  her, 
while  the  monk,  hidden  fat  down  in  htm,  was  secretly  worshipping 
her  cleanliness  of  spirit. 

But  the  man  who  had  left  the  monastery  was  in  the  ascendant 
in  him,  and  at  last  drove  him  to  a  determination  that  the  monk 
secretly  knew  to  be  utterly  vain.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  Domini's  strength.  He  felt  that  he  must,  that 
he  could  not  quietly,  without  a  word,  accept  this  sudden  new  life 
of  separation  symbolised  for  him  by  the  two  tents  standing  apart. 

He  stood  still.  In  the  dbtance,  under  the  palms,  he  saw 
Batouch  laughing  with  Ouardi.  Near  them  Ali  was  reposing  on 
a  mat,  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side,  smiUng  with  half-shut, 
vacant  eyes,  and  singing  a  languid  song. 

This  music  maddened  him. 

"  Batouch ! "  he  called  out  sharply.     "  Batouch ! " 

Batouch  stopped  laughing,  glanced  round,  then  came  towards 
him  with  a  large  pace,  swinging  from  his  hips. 

"Monsieur?" 

"  Batouch ! "  Androvsky  said. 

But  he  could  not  go  on.  He  could  not  say  anything  about 
the  two  tents  to  a  servant. 
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"Wbere — where  is  Madame?"  be  said  almost  stammering. 

"  Out  there,  Monsieur." 

With  a  sweeping  arm  the  poet  pointed  towards  a  hump  of 
sand  crowned  by  a  few  palms.  Domini  was  sitting  there,  sur- 
rounded by  Arab  children,  to  whom  she  was  giving  sweets  out  of 
a  box.  As  Androvslty  saw  her  the  anger  in  bim  burnt  up  more 
fiercely.  This  action  of  Domini's,  simple,  natural  though  it  was, 
seemed  to  him  in  his  present  condition  cruelty  heartless.  He 
thought  of  her  giving  the  order  about  the  tents  and  then  going 
calmly  to  play  with  these  children,  while  he — while  he — " 

"  You  can  go— Batouch,"  he  said.     "  Go  away." 

The  poet  stared  at  him  with  a  superb  surprise,  then  moved 
slowly  towards  Ouardi,  holding  his  burnous  with  his  large  hands. 

Androvsky  looked  again  at  the  two  tents  as  a  man  looks  at 
two  enemies.  Then,  walking  quickly,  he  went  towards  the 
hump  of  sand.  As  he  approached  it  Domini  had  her  side  face 
turned  towards  him.  She  did  not  see  him.  The  litde  Arabs 
were  dancing  round  her  on  their  naked  feet,  laughing,  show- 
ing their  white  teeth  and  opening  their  mouths  wide  for  the 
sugar-plums — gaiety  incarnate.  Androvsky  gazed  at  the  wonuui 
who  was  causing  this  childish  joy,  and  be  sawa  profound  sadness. 
Never  bad  he  seen  Domini's  face  look  like  this.  It  was  always 
white,  but  now  its  whiteness  was  like  a  whiteness  of  marble.  She 
moved  her  head,  turning  to  feed  one  of  the  little  gaping  mouths, 
and  he  saw  her  eyes,  tearless,  but  sadder  than  if  they  had  been 
full  of  tears.  She  was  looking  at  these  children  as  a  mother  looks 
at  her  children  who  are  fatherless.  He  did  not — how  could  he  ?— 
understand  the  look,  but  it  went  to  his  heart.  He  stopped,  watching. 
One  of  the  children  saw  bim,  shrieked,  pointed.  Domini  glanc«l 
round.  As  she  saw  bim  she  smiled,  threw  the  last  sugar-plums 
and  came  towards  him.  "  Do  you  want  me  ? "  she  said,  coming 
up  to  him. 

His  lips  trembled. 

"  Yes,"  be  said,  "  I  want  you." 

Something  in  his  voice  seemed  to  startle  her,  but  she  said 
nothing  more,  only  stood  looking  at  bim.  The  children,  who  bad 
followed  her,  crowded  round  them,  touching  their  clothes  curiously. 

"Send  them  away,"  he  said. 

She  made  the  children  go,  pushing  them  gently,  pointing  to 
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the  village,  and  showing  the  empty  box  to  them.  Reluctantly  at 
last  they  went  towards  the  village,  turning  their  heads  to  stare  at 
her  tin  they  were  a  long  way  off,  then  holding  up  their  skirts  and 
racing  for  the  bouses. 

"  Domini — Domini,"  he  said.  "  You  can — you  can  play  with 
children — to^iay. " 

"  I  wanted  to  feel  I  could  give  a  little  happiness  to-day,"  she 
answered — "even  to-day." 

"To-day  when — when  to  me — to  me — you  are  giving — " 

But  before  her  steady  gaze  all  the  words  he  had  meant  to  say, 
all  the  words  of  furious  protest,  died  on  his  lips. 

"To  me — to  me — "  he  repeated. 

Then  be  was  silent. 

"  Boris,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  give  you  one  thing,  the  thing 
that  you  have  lost.    I  want  to  give  you  back  peace." 

"You  never  can." 

"I  must  try.  Even  if  I  cannot  I  shall  know  that  I  have 
tried." 

"  You  are  giving  me — you  are  giving  me  not  peace  but  a  sword," 
he  said. 

She  understood  that  he  had  seen  the  two  tents. 

"Sometimes  a  sword  can  give  peace." 

"  The  peace  of  death." 

"Boris— my  dear  one — there  are  many  kinds  of  deaths. 
Try  to  trust  me.  Leave  me  to  act  as  I  must  act.  Let  me  try 
to  be  guided — only  let  me  try." 

He  did  not  say  another  word. 

That  night  they  slept  apart  for  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage. 

"  Domini,  where  are  you  takit^  me  ?    Where  are  we  gtnng ! " 

The  camp  was  struck  once  more  and  they  were  riding 
through  the  desert.  Domini  hesitated  to  answer  his  question. 
It  had  been  put  with  a  sort  of  terror. 

"I  know  nothing,"  be  continued.  "I  am  in  your  hands 
like  a  child.  It  cannot  be  always  so.  I  must  know,  I  must 
understand.  What  is  our  life  to  be  ?  What  is  our  future  i  A 
man  cannot — " 

He  paused.    Then  he  said, — 
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"  I  feel  that  you  have  come  to  some  reaolve.  I  feel  it  per- 
petually. It  is  as  if  you  were  in  light  and  I  in  darkness,  you  in 
knowledge  and  I  in  ignorance.  You — you  must  tell  me.  I 
have  told  you  all  now.    You  must  tell  me." 

But  she  hesitated. 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered.     "  Not  yet" 

"We  are  to  journey  on  day  by  day  like  this  and  I  am  not  to 
know  where  we  are  going  I     I  cannot,  Domini — I  will  not." 

"  Boris,  I  shall  tell  you." 

"When  J" 

"  Will  you  trust  me,  Boris,  completely !    Can  you  i " 

"How?" 

"  Boris,  I  have  prayed  so  much  for  you  that  at  last  I  feel  that 
I  can  act  for  you.  Don't  think  me  presumptuous.  If  you  could 
see  into  my  heart  you  would  see  that — indeed,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  feel  more  humble  than  I  do  in  r^ard  to 
you." 

"  Humble— you,  Domini  I  You  can  feel  humble  when  you 
think  of  me,  when  you  are  with  me." 

"  Yes.  You  have  suffered  so  terribly.  God  has  led  you.  I 
feel  that  He  has  been— oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  quite 
naturally,  quite  as  I  feel  it — that  He  has  been  more  intent  on  you 
than  on  anyone  I  have  ever  known.  I  feel  that  His  meaning  in 
r^ard  to  you  is  intense,  Boris,  as  if  He  would  not  let  you  go." 

"  He  let  me  go  when  I  left  the  monastery." 

"  Does  one  never  return  i " 

Again  a  sensation  almost  of  terror  assailed  him.  He  felt  as 
if  be  were  fighting  in  darkness  something  that  he  could  not  see. 

"  Return  ! "  he  said.     "  What  do  you  mean ! " 

She  saw  the  expression  of  almost  angry  fear  in  his  face.  It 
warned  her  not  to  give  the  reins  to  her  natural  impulse,  which 
was  always  towards  a  great  frankness. 

"  Boris,  you  fled  from  God,  but  do  you  not  think  it  possible 
that  you  could  ever  return  to  Him  i  Have  you  not  t^en  the 
first  step  i    Have  you  not  prayed  ? " 

His  face  changed,  grew  slightly  calmer. 

"You  told  me  I  could  pray,"  he  answered,  almost  like  a 
child.  "Otherwise  I — I  should  not  have  dared  to.  I  should 
have  felt  that  I  was  insultmg  God." 
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"  If  you  trusted  me  in  such  a  thing,  can  you  not  trust  me 
now  ?" 

"But" — he  said  uneasily — "but  this  is  different,  a  worldly 
matter,  a  matter  of  daily  life.    I  shall  have  to  know." 

"Yes." 

"  Then  why  should  I  not  know  now  ?  At  any  moment  I 
could  ask  Batouch." 

"  Batouch  only  knows  from  day  to  day.  I  have  a  map  of  the 
desert.     I  got  it  twfore  we  left  Beni-Mora." 

Something — perhaps  a  very  slight  hesiution  in  her  voice  just 
before  she  said  the  last  words— startled  him.  He  turned  on  bis 
horse  and  looked  at  her  hard. 

"Domini,"  he  said,  "are  we — we  are  not  going  back  to 
Beni-Mora?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-night,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice.  "  Let 
me  tell  you  to-nigbt." 

He  said  no  more,  but  be  gazed  at  her  for  a  long  time  as  if 
striving  passionately  to  read  ber  thoughts.  But  he  could  not. 
Her  white  face  was  calm,  and  she  rode  looking  straight  before 
ber,  as  one  that  looked  towards  some  distant  goal  to  which  all 
ber  soul  was  journeying  with  her  body.  There  was  something 
mystical  in  her  face,  in  that  straight,  far-seeing  glance,  that 
surely  pierced  beyond  the  blue  horizon  line  and  reached  a  far- 
off  world.  What  world?  He  asked  himself  the  question,  but  no 
answer  came,  and  be  dropped  his  eyes.  A  new  and  horrible 
sadness  came  to  him,  a  new  sensation  of  separation  from 
Dommi.  She  bad  set  their  bodies  apart  and  he  had  yielded. 
Now,  was  she  not  setting  something  else  apart?  For,  in  spite  of 
all,  in  spite  of  his  treacherous  existence  with  her,  he  had  so 
deeply  and  entirely  loved  her  that  he  had  sometimes  felt,  dared 
to  feel,  that  in  their  passion  in  the  desert  their  souls  had  been 
fused  together.  His  was  black — he  knew  it — and  hers  was 
white.  But  had  not  the  fire  and  the  depth  of  their  love  con- 
quered all  differences,  mad?  even  their  souls  one  as  their  bodies 
bad  been  one?  And  now  was  she  not  silently,  subtly,  with- 
drawing her  soul  from  his  ?  A  sensation  of  acute  despair  swept 
over  him,  of  utter  impotence. 

"  Domini  t "  he  said,  "  Domini ! " 
"  Ye8,"sbe  answered. 
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And  this  time  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  blue  distance 
and  looked  at  him. 

"  Domini,  you  must  trust  roe." 

He  was  thinking  of  the  two  tents  set  the  one  apart  ftom  the 
other. 

"  Domini,  I've  borne  something  in  silence.  I  haven't  spoken. 
I  wanted  to  speak.  I  tried — but  I  did  not.  I  bore  my  punish- 
ment— you  dont  know,  you'll  never  know  what  I  felt  last^last 
night — when — I've  borne  that.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  bear. 
I've  lived  a  lie  with  you.  My  love  for  you  overcame  me.  I  fell. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  fell.  Don't — don't  because  of  that— don't 
take  away  your  heart  from  me  entirely.  Domini — Domini — 
don't  do  that." 

She  heard  a  sound  of  despair  in  his  voice. 

" Ob,  Boris," she  said,  "if  you  knew!  There  was  only  one 
moment  when  I  fancied  my  heart  was  leaving  you.  It  passed 
almost  before  it  came,  and  now — " 

"But,"  he  interrupted,  "do  you  know — do  you  know  that 
since — since  I  spoke,  since  I  told  you,  you've — you've  never 
touched  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  she  replied  quietly. 

Something  told  him  to  be  silent  then.  Something  told  him 
to  wait  till  the  night  came  and  the  camp  was  pitched  once  more. 

They  rested  at  noon  for  several  hours,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
travel  in  the  beat  of  the  day.  The  camp  started  an  hour  before 
they  did.  Only  Batouch  remained  behind  to  show  them  the 
way  to  Ain-la-Hammam,  where  they  would  pass  the  following 
night.     When  Batouch  brought  the  horses  he  said, — 

"Does  Madame  know  the  meaning  of  Ain-la-Hammam?" 

"  No,"  said  Domini.     "  What  is  it  f " 

"  Source  des  tourterelles,"  replied  Batouch.  "  I  was  there 
once  with  an  English  traveller." 

"  Source  des  tourterelles,"  repeated  Domini.  "  Is  it  beautiful, 
Batouch  f    It  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be  beautiful." 

She  scarcely  knew  why,  but  she  had  a  longing  that  Ain-la- 
Hammam  might  be  tender,  calm,  a  place  to  soothe  the  spirit,  a 
place  in  which  Androvsky  might  be  influenced  to  listen  to  what 
she  had  to  tell  him  without  revolt,  without  despair.  Once  he  had 
spoken  about  the  infiuence  of  place,  about  rising  superior  to  it. 
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But  she  believed  in  it,  and  she  waited,  almost  anxiously,  for  the 
reply  of  Batoucb.    As  usual  it  was  enigmatic. 

"  Madame  will  see,"  he  answered.  "  Madame  will  see.  But 
the  Englishman-—" 

"Yes?" 

"The  Englishman  was  ravished.  'This,'  he  said  to  me, 
'this,  Batouch,  is  a  tittle  Paradise  I'  And  there  was  no  moon 
then.     To-night  there  will  be  a  moon." 

"  Paradise ! "  exclaimed  Androvsky. 

He  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  pulled  up  the  reins.  Domini 
said  no  more.  They  had  started  late.  It  was  night  when  they 
reached  Ain-la-Hammam.  As  they  drew  near  Domini  looked 
before  her  eagerly  through  the  pale  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
sand.  She  saw  no  village,  only  a  very  small  grove  of  palms  and 
near  it  the  outline  of  a  bordj.  The  place  was  set  in  a  cup  of  the 
Sahara.  All  around  it  rose  low  hummocks  of  sand.  On  two  or 
three  of  them  were  isolated  chumps  of  palms.  Here  the  eyes 
roamed  over  no  vast  distances.  There  was  little  suggestion  of 
space.  She  drew  up  her  horse  on  one  of  the  hummocks  and 
gazed  down.  She  beard  doves  murmuring  in  their  soft  voices 
among  the  trees.    The  tents  were  pitched  near  the  bordj. 

"What  does  Madame  think?"  asked  Batouch.  "Does 
Madame  agree  with  the  Englishman  f " 

"  It  is  a  strange  little  place,"  she  answered. 

She  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  doves.  A  dog  barked  by 
the  bordj. 

"  It  is  almost  like  a  hiding-place,"  she  added. 

Androvsky  said  nothing,  but  he,  too,  was  gazing  intently  at 
the  trees  below  them,  be,  too,  was  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
doves.    After  a  moment  he  looked  at  her. 

"  Domini,"  he  whispered.  "  Here — wont  you — won't  you  tet 
me  touch  your  hand  again  here?" 

"  Come,  Boris,"  she  answered.    "  It  is  late." 

They  rode  down  into  Ain-la-Hammara. 

The  tents  bad  all  been  pitched  near  together  to  the  south  of 
the  bordj,  and  separated  by  it  from  the  tiny  oasis.  Opposite  to 
them  was  a  CaS6  Maure  of  the  humblest  kind,  a  hovel  of  baked 
earth  and  brushwood,  with  earthen  divans  and  a  coffee  niche. 
Before  this  was  squatting  a  group  of  five  dirty  desert  men,  the 
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sole  inhabitants  of  Ain-la-Haramam.  Just  before  dinner  Domini 
gave  an  order  to  Batouch,  and,  while  they  were  dining,  Androvsky 
noticed  that  their  people  were  busy  unpegging  the  two  sleeping- 
tents. 

"What  are  they  doing?"  he  said  to  Domini,  uneasily.  In 
his  present  condition  everything  roused  in  him  anxiety.  In  every 
unusual  action  he  discerned  the  beginning  of  some  tragedy 
which  might  affect  his  life. 

"  I  told  Batouch  to  put  our  tents  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bordj,"  she  answered. 

"Yes.    But  why 7" 

"  I  thought  that  to-night  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  a  little 
more  alone  than  we  are  here,  just  opposite  to  that  Caf^  Maure, 
and  with  the  servants.  And  on  the  other  side  there  are  the  palms 
and  the  water.  And  the  doves  were  talking  there  as  we  rode  in. 
When  we  have  finished  dinner  we  can  go  and  sit  there  and  be 
quiet." 

"Together,"  he  said. 

An  e^er  light  had  come  into  bis  eyes.  He  leaned  forward 
towards  her  over  the  little  table  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  together,"  she  said. 

But  she  did  not  take  hia  hand. 

"Domini!"  he  said,  still  keeping  his  band  on  the  table, 
"  Domini ! " 

An  expression,  that  was  like  an  expression  of  agony,  flitted 
over  her  face  and  died  away,  leaving  it  calm. 

"  Let  us  finish,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Look,  they  have  taken  the 
tents  I     In  a  moment  we  can  go." 

The  doves  were  silent.  The  night  was  very  still  m  this  nest 
of  the  Sahara.  Ouardi  brought  them  coffee,  and  Batouch  came 
to  say  that  the  tents  were  ready. 

"We  shall  want  nothing  more  to-night,  Batouch,"  Domini 
said.     "  Don't  disturb  us." 

Batouch  glanced  towards  the  Caf^  Maure.  A  red  light 
gleamed  through  its  low  doorway.  One  or  two  Arabs  were 
moving  within.  Some  of  the  camp  attendants  bad  joined  the 
squatting  men  without.  A  noise  of  busy  voices  reached  the 
tents. 

"  To-night,  Madame,"  Batouch  said  proudly,  "  I  am  going  to 
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tell  stories  from  the  T^otisand  and  One  Nights.  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  young  Prince  of  the  Indies,  and  the  story  of 
Ganem,  the  Slave  of  L«ve.  It  is  not  often  that  in  Ain-la- 
Hammam  a  poet — " 

"No,  indeed.  Go  to  them,  Batouch.  They  must  be  im- 
patient for  you." 

Batouch  smiled  broadly. 

"Madame  begins  to  understand  the  Arabs,"  he  rejoined. 
"Madame  will  soon  be  as  the  Arabs." 

"  Go,  Batouch.    Look — they  are  longing  for  you." 

Sha  pointed  to  the  desert  men,  who  were  gesticulating  and 
gazing  towards  the  tents. 

"  It  is  better  so,  Madame,"  he  answered.  "  They  know  that  I 
am  here  only  for  one  night,  and  they  are  e^er  as  the  hungry 
jackal  is  e^er  for  food  among  the  yellow  dunes  of  the  sand." 

He  threw  his  burnous  over  his  shoulder  and  moved  away 
smiling,  and  murmuring  in  a  luscious  voice  the  first  words  of 
Gooem,  the  Slave  of  Love. 

"  Let  us  go  now,  Boris,"  Domini  said. 

He  got  up  at  once  from  the  table,  and  they  walked  together 
round  the  bordj. 

On  its  further  side  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  No  traveller 
was  resting  there  that  night,  and  the  big  door  that  led  into  the 
inner  court  was  closed  and  barred.  The  guardian  bad  gone  to 
join  the  Arabs  at  the  Caf^  Maure.  Between  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  bordj  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  palro  trees  stood  the  two 
tents  on  a  patch  of  sand.  The  oasis  was  enclosed  in  a  low  earth 
wall,  along  the  top  of  which  was  a  ragged  edging  of  brushwood. 
In  this  wall  were  several  gaps.  Through  one,  opposite  to  the 
tents,  was  visible  a  shallow  pool  of  still  water  by  which  tall  teeds 
were  growing.  They  stood  up  like  spears,  absolutely  motionless. 
A  fr<^  was  piping  from  some  bidden  place,  giving  forth  a  clear 
flutelike  note  that  suggested  glass.  It  reminded  Domini  of  her 
ride  into  the  desert  at  Beni-Mora  to  see  the  moon  rise.  On  that 
night  Androvsky  had  told  her  that  he  was  going  away.  That 
had  been  the  night  of  his  tremendous  struggle  with  himself. 
When  he  had  spoken  she  had  felt  a  sensation  as  if  everything 
that  supported  her  in  the  atmosphere  of  life  and  of  happiness  had 
foundered.     And  now— now  she  was  going  to  speak  to  him — to 
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tell  him — what  was  she  going  to  tell  him  ?  How  much  coald  she, 
dared  she,  tell  him  ?    She  prayed  silently  to  be  given  strength. 

In  the  clear  sky  the  young  moon  hung.  Beneath  it,  to  the 
left,  was  one  star  like  an  attendant,  the  star  of  Venus.  The 
faint  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the  water  of  the  pool  Un- 
ceasingly the  frog  uttoed  its  nocturne. 

Domini  stood  for  a  momcDt  looking  at  the  water,  Itsteoiog. 
Then  she  glanced  up  at  the  moon  and  the  solitary  star. 
Androvsky  stood  by  hei. 

"Shall  we — let  us  sit  on  the  wall,  where  the  gap  is,"  she  said. 
"The  water  is  beautiful,  beautiful  with  that  light  on  it,  and  the 
palms — palms  are  always  beautiful,  especially  at  night.  I  shall 
nerer  love  any  other  trees  as  I  love  palm  trees." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  answered 

They  sat  down  on  the  wall.  At  first  they  did  not  speak  any 
more.  The  stillness  of  the  water,  the  stillness  of  reeds  and 
palms,  was  against  speech.  And  the  little  flute-like  note  that 
came  to  them  again  and  again  at  regular  interrals  was  like  a 
magical  measuring  of  the  silence  of  the  n^bt  in  the  desert  At 
last  Domini  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  I  heard  that  note  on  the  night  when  I  rode  out  of  Beni- 
Mora  to  see  the  moon  rise  in  the  desert.  Boris,  you  remember 
that  night  7 " 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

He  was  gazing  at  the  pool,  with  his  face  partly  averted  from 
her,  one  hand  on  the  wall,  the  other  resting  on  bis  knee. 

"You  were  brave  that  night,  Boris,"  she  said. 

"  I — I  wished  to  be — I  tried  to  be.     And  if  I  had  been — " 

He  stopped,  then  went  on, — 

"  If  I  bad  been,  Domini,  really  brave,  if  I  bad  done  what  I 
Dteant  to  do  that  night,  what  would  oui  lives  have  been  to- 
day?" 

"  I  don't  know.  We  mustn't  think  of  that  to-night.  We 
must  think  of  the  future.  Boris,  there's  no  life,  no  real  life  with- 
out bravery.  No  man  or  woman  is  worthy  of  living  who  is  not 
brave." 

He  said  nothing. 

"  Boris,  let  us — you  and  I — be  worthy  of  living  to-night — arxl 
in  the  future." 
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"Give  me  your  hand  theo,"  he  answered.  "Give  it  me, 
Domini." 

But  she  did  not  give  it  to  him.  Instead  she  went  on,  speaking 
a  little  more  rapidly, — 

"  Boris,  don't  rely  too  much  on  my  strength.  I  am  only  a 
woman,  and  I  have  to  struggle.  I  have  had  to  struggle  more  than 
perhaps  you  will  ever  know.  You  mast  not  make — make  things 
impossible  for  me.  I  am  trying — very  hard — to — I'm — you  must 
not  touch  me  to-night,  Boris." 

She  drew  a  little  farther  away  from  him.  A  faint  breath  of 
air  made  the  leaves  of  the  palm  trees  rustle  slightly,  made  the 
reeds  move  for  an  instant  by  the  pool.  He  laid  his  hand  again 
on  the  vail  from  which  he  had  lifted  it.  There  was  a  pleading 
sound  in  her  voice  which  made  him  feel  as  if  it  were  speakii^ 
close  against  his  heart. 

"  I  said  I  would  tell  you  to-night  where  we  are  going." 

"  Tell  me  now," 

"  We  are  going  back  to  Beni-Hora.  We  are  not  very  far  off 
from  fieni-Mora  to-night — not  very  far." 

"  We  are  going  to  Beni-Mora  t "  be  repeated  in  a  dull  voice. 
"Weare— " 

He  sat  up  on  the  wall,  looking  straight  into  her  face. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  said.     His  voice  was  sharp  now,  sharp  with  fear. 

"  Boris,  do  you  want  to  be  at  peace,  not  with  roe,  but  with 
God  J  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  your  burden  of  misery,  which 
increases — I  know  it — day  by  day  ?  " 

"  How  can  1 7 "  he  said  hopelessly. 

"  Isn't  expiation  the  only  way?     I  think  it  is." 

"  Expiation !     How — how  can — I  can  never  expiate  my  sin," 

"  There's  no  sin  that  cannot  be  expiated.  God  isn't  merciless. 
Come  back  with  me  to  Beni-Mora.  That  little  church — where 
yon  married  me — come  back  to  it  with  me.  You  could  not  con- 
fess to  the — to  Father  Beret.  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  why.  Where 
you  married  me  you  will — you  must — make  your  confession." 

"  To  the  priest  who — to  Father  Roubier  I " 

There  was  fierce  protest  in  his  voice. 

"It  does  not  matter  who  is  the  priest  who  will  receive  your 
confession.  Only  make  it  there — make  it  in  the  church  at 
Beni-Mora  where  you  married  me." 
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"  That  was  your  purpose !  Thai  is  where  you  are  taking  me ! 
I  can't  go,  I  won't !  Domini,  think  what  you  are  doing !  Yon 
are  asking  too  much — " 

"  I  feel  that  God  is  asking  that  of  you.    Don't  refuse  Him." 

"  I  cannot  go — at  fieni-Mora  where  we — where  eveiything 
will  remind  us — " 

"Ah,  don't  you  think  I  shall  feel  it  too?  Don't  you  think  I 
shall  suffer  t " 

He  felt  horribly  ashamed  when  she  said  that,  bowed  down 
with  an  overwhelming  weight  of  shame. 

"  But  our  lives  " — he  stammered — "  but — if  I  go — afterwards 
—if  I  make  my  confesuon — afterwards — afterwards  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  enough  to  think  of  that  one  thing  ?  '  Isn't  it  better 
to  put  everything  else,  every  other  thought,  away?  It  seems  so 
dear  to  me  that  we  should  go  to  Beni-Mora.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  told — as  a  child  is  told  to  do  something  by  its  father." 

She  looked  up  into  the  clear  sky. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  been  told,"  she  added.     "  I  know  I  have." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them.  Androvsky  felt  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  break  it  Something  in  Domini's  face  and 
voice  cast  out  from  him  the  instinct  of  revolt,  of  protest.  He 
began  to  feel  exhausted,  without  power,  like  a  sick  man  who  is 
being  carried  by  bearers  in  a  litter,  and  who  looks  at  the  land- 
scape through  which  he  is  passing  with  listless  eyes,  and  who 
scarcely  has  the  force  to  care  whither  he  is  being  borne. 

"  Domini,"  he  said  at  last,  and  his  voice  sounded  very  tired, 
"  if  you  say  I  must  go  to  fieni-Mora  I  will  go.  I  have  done  you 
a  great  wrong  and — and — " 

"  Don't  think  of  me  any  more,"  she  said.  "  Think — think  as  I 
do — of — of —  What  am  I?  I  have  loved  you,  I  shall  always 
love  you,  but  I  am  as  you  are,  here  for  a  little  while,  elsewhere 
for  all  eternity.  You  told  him — that  man  in  the  monastery — that 
we  are  shadows  set  in  a  world  of  shadows." 

"  That  was  a  lie,"  he  interrupted,  and  the  weariness  had  gone 
out  of  his  voice.  "When  I  said  that  I  had  never  loved,  I  had 
never  loved  you." 

"  Or  was  it  a  half-truth  ?  Aren't  we,  perhaps,  shadows  now 
in  comparison  to  what  we  shall  be  ?  Isn't  this  world,  even  this — 
this  desert,  this  pool  with  the  light  on  it,  this  silence  of  the  ni^t 
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around  us — isnt  all  this  a  shadow  in  comparison  to  the  world 
wheie  we  are  going)  you  and  I  ?  Boris,  I  think  if  we  are  brave 
now  we  shall  be  together  in  that  woild.  But  if  we  are  cowards 
now,  I  think,  I  am  sure,  that  in  that  world — the  real  world — we 
shall  be  separated  for  ever.  You  and  I,  whatever  we  may  be, 
whatever  we  may  have  done,  at  least  are  one  thing — we  are 
believers.  We  don't  think  this  is  all.  If  we  did  it  would  be 
different  But  we  can't  change  the  truth  that  is  in  our  souls,  and 
as  we  can't  change  it  we  must  live  by  it,  we  must  act  by  it  We 
can't  do  anything  else.  I  can't — and  you?  Don't  you  feel, 
don't  you  know,  that  you  can't?" 

"  To-night,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  1  know  nothing — nothing 
except  that  I  am  suffering." 

His  voice  broke  on  the  last  words  Tears  were  shining  in  his 
eyes.     After  a  long  silence  he  said, — 

"  Domini,  take  me  where  you  will.  If  it  is  to  Beni-Mora  I 
will  go.     But — but — afterwards  ? " 

"Afterwards — "  she  said. 

Then  she  stopped. 

The  little  note  of  the  frog  sounded  again  and  again  by  the 
still  water  among  the  reeds.    The  moon  was  higher  in  the  sky. 

"Don't  let  us  think  of  afterwards,  Boris,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  That  song  we  hare  heard  together,  that  song  we  love — '  No  one 
but  God  and  I  knows  what  is  in  my  heart — '  I  hear  it  now  so 
often,  always  almost.  It  seems  to  gather  meaning,  it  seems 
to — God  knows  what  is  in  your  heart  and  mine.  He  will 
take  care  of  the — afterwards.  Perhaps  in  our  hearts  already  He 
has  put  a  secret  knowledge  of  the  end." 

"  Has  He — has  He  put  it — that  knowledge — into  yours  ? " 

"  Hush ! "  she  said. 

They  spoke  no  more  that  night 

XXIX 

The  caravan  of  Domini  and  Androvsky  was  leaving  Arba.  Already 
the  tents  and  the  attendants,  with  the  camels  and  the  mules,  were 
winding  slowly  along  the  plain  through  the  scrub  in  the  direction 
of  the  mountains  and  the  dark  shadow  which  indicated  the  oasis 
of  Beni-Mora.    Batouch  was  with  them.    Domini  and  Androvsky 
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were  going  to  be  alone  on  this  last  stage  of  their  desert  journey. 
They  had  mounted  their  horses  before  the  great  door  of  the 
bordj,  said  good-bye  to  the  Sheikh  of  Arba,  scattered  some  money 
among  the  ragged  Arabs  gathered  to  watch  them  go,  and  cast  one 
last  look  behind  them. 

In  that  mutual,  instinctive  look  back  they  were  both  bidding 
a  silent  farewell  to  the  desert,  that  had  sheltered  their  passion, 
surely  uken  part  in  the  joy  of  their  love,  watched  the  sorrow  and 
the  terror  grow  in  it  to  the  climax  at  Amara,  and  was  now  whis- 
pering to  them  a  faint  and  mysterious  farewell. 

To  Domini  the  desert  had  always  been  as  a  great  and  signi- 
ficant personality,  a  personality  that  bad  called  her  persistently  to 
come  to  it.  Now,  as  she  turned  on  her  horse,  she  felt  as  if  it  were 
calling  her  no  longer,  as  if  its  mission  to  her  were  accomplished, 
as  if  its  voice  had  sunk  into  a  deep  and  breathless  silence.  She 
wondered  if  Androvsky  felt  this  too,  but  she  did  not  ask  him. 
His  face  was  pale  and  severe.  His  eyes  stared  into  the  distance. 
His  hands  lay  on  his  horse's  neck  like  tired  things  with  no  more 
power  to  grip  and  hold.  His  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  she 
beard  the  sound  of  his  breath  coming  and  going  like  the  breath 
of  a  man  who  is  struggling.  This  sound  warned  her  not  to  try 
his  strength  or  hers. 

"  Come,  Boris,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  held  none  of  the  pas- 
sionate regret  that  was  in  her  heart,  "  we  mustn't  linger,  or  it  will 
be  night  before  we  reach  Beni-Mora." 

"  Let  it  be  night,"  he  said.     "  Dark  night  I " 

The  horses  moved  slowly  on,  descending  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  bordj. 

"  Dark — dark  night  I "  he  said  again. 

She  said  nothing.  They  rode  into  the  plain.  When  they  were 
there  be  said, — 

"Domini,  do  yon  understand— do  you  realise?" 

"  What,  Boris  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  All  that  we  are  leaving  to-day  J " 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Are  we — are  we  leaving  it  for  ever  ?  " 

"  We  must  not  think  of  that." 

"Howcan  we  help  itp  What  else  can  we  think  of?  Can  one 
govern  the  mind  ?  " 
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"  Surely,  if  we  can  govern  the  heart." 

"Sometimes — "  he  said,  "sometimes  I  wonder — " 

He  looked  at  bei.  Something  in  her  face  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  go  on,  to  say  what  he  had  been  going  to  say.  But  she 
understood  the  unfinished  sentence. 

"If  you  can  wonder,  Boris,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  me, 
you  don't  know  me  at  all  I " 

"  Domini,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  wonder.  But  sometimes  I 
understand  your  strength,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
human,  scarcely  the  strength  of  a  woman." 

She  lifted  her  whip  and  pointed  to  the  dark  shadow  far 
away. 

'*  I  can  just  see  the  tower,"  she  said.     "  Can  you  ?  " 

"I  will  not  look,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  If  you  can  you  are 
stronger  than  I.  When  I  remember  that  it  was  on  that  tower  you 
first  spoke  to  me — oh,  Domini,  if  we  could  only  go  back  I  It  la 
in  our  power.     We  have  only  to  draw  a  rein  and — and — " 

"I  look  at  the  tower,"  she  said,  "as  once  I  looked  at  the 
desert.  It  calls  us,  the  shadow  of  the  palm  trees  calls  us,  as 
once  the  desert  did." 

"  But  the  voice — what  a  different  voice  1  Can  you  listen 
to  it?" 

"  I  have  been  listening  to  it  ever  since  we  left  Amara.  Yes, 
it  is  a  different  voice,  but  we  must  obey  it  as  we  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  desert.     Don't  you  feel  that?" 

"  If  I  do  it  is  because  you  tell  me  to  feel  it ;  you  tell  me  that 
I  must  feel  it" 

His  words  seemed  to  hurt  her.  An  expression  of  pain  came 
into  her  face. 

"Boris,"  she  said,  "don't  make  me  regret  too  terribly  that 
I  ever  came  into  your  life.  When  you  speak  Uke  that  I  AmI 
almost  as  If  you  were  putting  me  in  the  place  of — of — I  feel  as  if 
you  were  depending  upon  me  for  everything  that  you  are  doing, 
as  if  you  were  letting  your  own  will  fall  asleep.  The  desert 
brings  dreams.  I  know  that  But  we,  you  and  I,  we  must  not 
dream  any  more." 

"  A  dream,  you  call  it — the  Ufe  we  have  Ured  together,  our 
desert  life  ?  " 

"Boris,  I  only  mean  that  we  must  live  strongly  now,  act 
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Strongly  now,  that  we  must  be  brave.  I  hare  always  felt  that 
there  was  strength  in  you." 

"  Strength ! "  he  said  bitterly. 

"Yes.  Otherwise  I  could  never  have  loved  you.  Don't  ever 
prove  to  me  that  I  was  utterly  wrong.  I  can  bear  a  great  deal. 
But  tbat~I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  that." 

After  a  moment  he  answered, — 

"  I  will  try  to  give  you  nothing  more  to  bear  for  me," 

And  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  the  tower  with  a 
sort  of  stem  intentness,  as  a  man  looks  at  something  cruelt  terrible. 

She  saw  him  do  this. 

"Let  us  ride  quicker,"  she  said.  "To-night  we  must  be  in 
Beni-Mora." 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  touched  his  horse  with  his  heel.  His 
eyes  were  always  fixed  upon  the  tower,  as  if  they  feared  to  look 
at  the  desert  any  more.  She  understood  that  when  he  had  said 
"  I  will  try  to  give  you  nothir^;  more  to  bear  for  me  "  he  had  not 
spoken  idly.  He  had  waked  up  from  the  ^oism  of  his  despair. 
He  had  been  able  to  see  more  clearly  into  her  heart,  to  feel  more 
rightly  what  she  was  feeling  than  he  had  before.  As  she  watched 
him  watching  the  tower,  she  had  a  sensation  that  a  bond,  a  new 
bond  between  them,  was  chaining  them  together  in  a  new  way. 
Was  it  not  a  bond  that  would  be  strong  and  lasting,  that  the 
future,  whatever  it  held,  would  not  be  able  to  break?  Ties, 
sacred  ties,  that  had  bound  them  together  might,  must,  be 
snapped  asunder.  And  the  end  was  not  yet  She  saw,  as  she 
gazed  at  the  darkness  of  the  palms  of  Beni-Mora,  a  greater  dark- 
ness approaching,  deeper  than  any  darkness  of  palms,  than  any 
darkness  of  night.  But  now  she  saw  also  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
gloom,  the  light  of  the  dawning  strength,  the  dawning  unselfish- 
ness in  Androvsky.  And  she  resolved  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  it  as 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  tower. 

Just  after  sunset  they  rode  into  Beni-Mora  in  advance  of  the 
camp  which  they  had  passed  upon  their  way.  To  the  right  were 
the  trees  of  Count  Anteoni's  garden.  Domini  felt  them,  but  she 
did  not  look  towards  them.  Nor  did  Androvsky.  They  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distance  of  the  white  road.  Only  when 
they  reached  the  great  hotel,  now  closed  and  deserted,  did  she 
gUnce  away.     She  could  not  pais  the  tower  without  seeing  it. 
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But  she  saw  it  through  k  mist  of  tears,  and  her  bands  trembled 
upon  the  reins  they  held.  For  a  moment  she  felt  that  she  must 
break  down,  that  she  had  no  more  strength  left  in  her.  But  they 
came  to  the  statue  of  the  Cardinal  holding  the  dotible  cross 
towards  the  desert  like  a  weapon.  And  she  looked  at  it  and  saw 
the  Christ 

'* Boris,"  she  whispered,  "there  is  the  Christ  Let  us  think 
only  of  that  to-night." 

She  saw  him  look  at  it  steadily. 

"You  remember,"  she  said,  "at  the  bottom  of  the  avenue  of 
cypresses  —  at  El-Largani — Foetus  obtditns  ttsque  ad  morUm 
Cruets  t" 

"  Yes,  Domini." 

"  We  can  be  obedient  toa  Let  us  be  obedient  too." 
When  she  said  that,  and  looked  at  him,  Androrsky  felt  as  if 
he  were  on  his  knees  before  her,  as  be  was  upon  his  knees  in  the 
garden  when  he  could  not  go  away.  But  be  felt,  too,  that  then, 
though  be  had  loved  her,  he  had  not  known  bow  to  lore  her,  how 
to  love  anyone.  She  had  taught  him  now.  The  lesson  sank  into 
bis  heart  like  a  sword  and  like  balm.  It  was  if  he  were  slain 
and  healed  with  the  same  stroke. 

That  night,  as  Domini  lay  in  her  lonely  room  in  the  hotel,  with 
the  French  windows  open  to  the  verandah,  she  heard  the  church 
clock  chime  the  hour  and  the  distant  sound  of  the  African  haut- 
boy in  the  street  of  the  dancers,  she  heard  again  the  two  voices. 
The  hautboy  was  barbarous  and  provocative,  but  she  thought 
that  it  was  no  more  shrill  with  a  persistent  triumph.  Presendy 
the  church  bell  chimed  again. 

Was  it  the  bell  of  the  church  of  Beni-Mora,  or  the  bell  of  the 
chapel  of  El-lArgani?  Or  was  it  not  rather  the  voice  of  the 
great  religion  to  which  she  belonged,  to  which  Androvsky  was 
returning  ? 

When  it  ceased  she  whispered  to  herself,  "Foetus  obediens 
us^ut  ad  mortem  Cruets."  And  with  these  words  upon  her  lips 
towards  dawn  she  fell  asleep.  They  had  dined  upstairs  in  the 
little  room  that  had  formerly  been  Domini's  sahn,  and  had  not 
seen  Father  Roubier,  who  always  came  to  the  hotel  to  take  his 
eveuing  meal.  In  the  morning,  after  they  bad  breakfasted, 
Androvsky  said, — 
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"Domini,  I  will  go-     I  will  go  now." 

He  got  up  and  stood  by  her,  looking  down  at  her.  In  his 
face  there  was  a  sort  of  sternness,  a  set  expression. 

"To  Father  Roubier,  Boris?"  she  said. 

"Yes.  Before  I  go  won't  you — won't  you  give  me  your 
hand  ? " 

She  understood  all  the  agony  of  spuit  he  was  enduring,  all 
the  shame  against  which  he  was  fighting.  She  longed  to  spring 
up,  to  take  him  in  her  arms,  to  comfort  him  as  only  the  woman 
he  loves  and  who  loves  him  can  comfort  a  man,  without  words, 
by  the  pressure  of  her  arms,  the  pressure  <^  her  lips,  the  beating 
of  her  heart  against  his  heart.  She  longed  to  do  this  so  ardently 
that  she  moved  restlessly,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes  that  he  had  never  seen  in  them  before,  not  even  when  they 
watched  the  fire  dying  down  at  Arba.  But  she  did  not  lift  her 
hand  to  his. 

"Boris,"  she  said,  "go.     God  will  be  with  you." 

After  a  moment  she  added, — 

"  And  all  my  heart." 

He  stood,  as  if  waiting,  a  long  time.  She  had  ceased  from 
moving  and  had  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  his.  In  his  soul  a 
voice  was  saying,  "If  she  does  not  touch  you  now  she  will 
never  touch  you  again."  And  he  waited.  He  could  not  help 
waiting. 

"  Boris,"  she  whispered,  "  good-bye." 

"Good-bye?"  he  said. 

"  Come  to  me — afterwards.  Come  to  me  in  the  garden.  I 
shall  be  there  where  we — I  shall  be  there  waiting  for  you." 

He  went  out  without  another  word. 

When  he  was  gone  she  went  on  to  the  verandah  quickly  and 
looked  over  the  parapet.  She  saw  him  come  out  from  beneath 
the  arcade  and  walk  slowly  across  the  road  to  the  little  gate  of 
the  enclosure  before  the  house  of  the  [»iest.  As  he  lifted  his 
hand  to  open  the  gate  there  was  the  sound  of  a  bark,  and  she 
saw  Bous-Bous  run  out  with  a  manner  of  stem  inquiry,  which 
quickly  changed  to  joyful  welcome  as  he  recognised  an  old 
acquuntance.  Androvsky  bent  down,  took  up  the  little  dog  in  his 
arms,  and,  holding  him,  walked  to  the  bouse  door.  In  a  moment 
it  was  opened  and  he  went  in.     Then  Domini  set  out  towards 
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the  garden,  avoiding  the  village  street,  and  uking  a  byway  which 
skirted  the  desert  She  walked  quicker.  She  longed  to  be 
within  the  shadows  of  the  garden  behind  the  white  wall.  She 
did  not  feel  much,  think  much,  as  she  walked.  Without  self- 
consciously knowing  it  she  was  holding  all  her  nature,  the  whole 
of  herself,  fiercely  in  check.  She  did  not  look  about  her,  did  not 
see  the  sunlit  reaches  of  the  desert,  or  the  walls  of  the  houses  of 
Beni-Mora,  or  the  palm  trees.  Only  when  she  had  passed  the 
hotel  and  the  negro  village  and  turned  to  the  left,  to  the  track  at 
the  edge  of  which  the  villa  of  Count  Anteoni  stood,  did  she  tif^ 
her  eyes  from  the  ground.  They  rested  on  the  white  arcade 
framing  the  fierce  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  She  stopped  short. 
Her  nature  seemed  to  escape  from  the  leash  by  which  she  had 
held  it  in  with  a  rush,  to  leap  forward,  to  be  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  past,  in  the  past  with  its  passion  and  its  fiery  hopes,  its 
munificent  looking  forward,  its  holy  desires  of  joy  that  would 
crown  her  woman's  life,  of  love  that  would  teach  her  all  the 
depth,  and  the  height,  and  the  force  and  the  submission  of  her 
womanhood.  And  then,  from  that  past,  it  strove  on  into  the 
present.  The  shock  was  as  the  shock  of  battle.  There  were 
noises  in  her  ears,  voices  clamouring  in  her  heart.  All  her  pulses 
throbbed  like  hammers,  and  then  suddenly  she  felt  as  weak  as  a 
little  sick  child,  and  as  if  she  must  lie  down  there  on  the  dust  of 
the  white  road  in  the  sunshine,  lie  down  and  die  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert  that  had  treated  her  cruelly,  that  had  slain  the  hopes  it 
had  given  to  her  and  brought  into  her  heart  this  terrible  despair. 

For  now  she  knew  a  moment  of  utter  despair,  in  which  all 
things  seemed  to  dissolve  into  atoms  and  sink  down  out  of 
her  sight.  She  stood  quivering  in  blackness.  She  stood 
absolutely  alone,  more  absolutely  alone  than  any  woman  had 
ever  been,  than  any  human  being  had  ever  been.  She  seemed 
presently,  as  the  blackness  faded  into  something  pale,  like  a 
ghastly  twilight,  to  see  herself — her  wraith,  as  it  were — standing  in 
a  vast  landscape,  vast  as  the  desert,  companionless,  lost,  forgotten, 
out  of  mind,  watching  for  something  that  would  never  come, 
listening  for  some  voice  that  was  hushed  in  eternal  silence. 

That  was  to  be  her  life,  she  thought — could  she  face  it? 
Could  she  endure  it  7  And  everything  within  her  said  to  hei  that 
she  could  not. 
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And  then,  just  then,  when  she  felt  that  she  must  sink  down 
and  give  up  the  battle  of  life,  she  seemed  to  see  by  her  side  > 
shape,  a  little  shape  like  a  child.  And  it  lifted  up  a  hand  to  her 
hand. 

And  she  knew  that  the  vast  landscape  was  God's  garden,  the 
Garden  of  Allah,  and  that  no  day,  no  night  coold  ever  pass  with- 
out God  walking  in  it. 

Hearing  a  knock  upon  the  great  gate  of  the  garden  Smain 
uncurled  himself  on  his  mat  within  the  tent,  rose  lazily  to  his  feet 
and,  without  a  rose,  strolled  languidly  to  open  to  the  visitor. 
Domini  stood  without.  When  he  saw  her  he  smiled  quietly,  with 
no  surprise. 

"  Madame  has  returned  ?  " 

Domini  smiled  at  him,  but  her  lips  were  trembling,  and  she 
said  nothing. 

Sm^n  observed  her  with  a  dawning  of  curiosity. 

"  Madame  is  chatted,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Madame  looks 
tired.  The  sun  is  hot  in  the  desert  now.  tt  is  better  here  in  the 
garden," 

With  an  effort  she  controlled  herself. 

"Yes,  Smatn,"  she  answered,  "it  is  better  here.  But  I  can- 
not stay  here  long." 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  going  away." 

She  saw  more  quiet  questions  fluttering  on  his  lips,  and 
added, — 

"  And  now  I  want  to  walk  in  the  garden  alone." 

He  waved  his  hand  towards  the  trees. 

"  It  is  all  for  Madame.  Monsieur  the  Count  has  always  said 
so.     But  Monsieur?  " 

"  He  is  in  Beni-Mora.     He  is  coming  presently  to  fetch  me." 

Then  she  turned  away  and  walked  slowly  across  the  great 
sweep  of  sand  towards  the  trees  and  was  taken  by  their  darkness. 
She  beard  again  the  liquid  bubbling  of  the  hidden  waterfall,  and 
wasagain  companionedbythemysteryof  this  desert  Paradise,  bat 
it  no  longer  whispered  to  her  of  peace  for  her.  It  murmured 
only  its  own  personal  peace  and  accentuated  her  own  personal 
agony  and  struggle.  All  that  it  had  been  it  still  was,  but  all  that 
she  had  been  in  it  was  changed-     And  she  felt  the  full  tenor  of 
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Nature's  equAnimity  enviioDing  the  fierce  and  tortured  lives  of 
meo. 

As  she  walked  towards  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  garden 
aloi^  the  winding  tracks  between  the  rills  she  had  no  sensation 
of  approaching  the  hidden  home  of  the  Geoi  of  the  garden. 
Yet  she  remembered  acutely  all  her  first  feelings  there.  Not  one 
was  forgotten.  They  returned  to  her  like  specties  stealing  across 
the  sand.  They  lurked  like  spectres  among  the  dense  masses  of 
the  trees.  She  strove  not  to  see  their  pale  shapes,  not  to  hear 
their  terrible  voices.  She  strove  to  draw  calm  once  more  from 
this  infinite  calm  of  silently-growing  things  aspiring  towards  the 
sun.  fiut  with  each  step  she  took  the  torment  in  her  heart  in- 
creased. At  last  she  come  to  the  deeper  darkness  and  the 
blanched  sand,  and  saw  pine  needles  strewed  about  her  feet. 
Then  she  stood  still,  instinctively  listening  for  a  sound  that  would 
complete  the  magic  of  the  garden  aud  her  own  despair.  She 
waited  for  it.  She  even  felt,  strangely,  that  she  wanted,  that  she 
needed  it — the  sound  of  the  flute  of  Larbi  playing  its  amorous 
tune.  But  bis  fiute  to-day  was  silent.  Had  he  fallen  out  of  an 
old  love  and  not  yet  found  a  new  i  or  had  he,  perhaps,  gone 
away  i  or  was  he  dead  ?  For  a  long  time  she  stood  there,  think- 
ing about  Larbi.  He  and  his  flute  and  his  love  were  mingled 
with  her  life  in  the  desert.  And  she  felt  that  she  could  not  leave 
the  desert  without  bidding  them  farewell. 

But  the  silence  lasted  and  she  went  on  and  came  to  the 
ftimair.  She  went  in  to  it  at  once  and  sat  down.  She  was 
going  to  wait  for  Androvsky  here. 

Her  mind  was  straying  curiously  to-day.  Suddenly  she  found 
herself  thinking  of  the  fanatical  religious  performance  she  had 
seen  with  HadJ  on  the  night  when  she  had  ridden  out  to  watch 
the  moon  rise.  She  saw  in  imagination  the  bowing  bodies,  the 
foaming  mouths,  the  glassy  eyes  of  the  young  priests  of  the 
Sahara.  She  saw  the  spikes  behind  their  eyeballs,  the  struggling 
scorpions  descending  into  their  throats,  the  flaming  coals  under 
their  arm-pits,  the  nails  driven  into  their  heads.  She  heard  them 
growling  as  they  saw  the  glass,  Uke  hungry  beasts  at  the  sight  of 
meat.  And  all  this  was  to  them  religion.  This  madness  was 
their  conception  of  worship.  A  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her — 
"  And  your  madness  ?  " 
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It  was  like  the  voice  that  whispered  to  Androvdcy  in  the 
cemetery  of  El-Largani,  "Come  out  with  me  into  that  world, 
that  beautirul  world  which  God  made  for  men.  Why  do  you 
reject  it?" 

For  a  moment  she  saw  all  religions,  all  the  practices,  the 
renunciations  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  as  varying  forms  of 
madness.  She  compared  the  self-denial  of  the  monk  with  the 
fetish  worship  of  the  savage.  And  a  wild  thrill  of  Bomething  that 
was  almost  like  joy  rushed  through  her,  the  joy  that  sometimes 
comes  to  unbelievers  when  they  are  about  to  commit  some 
act  which  they  feel  would  be  contrary  to  God's  will  if  there  weit 
a  God.  It  was  a  thrill  of  almost  insolent  human  emancipation. 
The  soul  cried  out,  '*  I  have  no  master.  When  I  thought  I  had  a 
master  I  was  mad.     Now  I  am  sane." 

But  it  passed  almost  as  it  came,  like  a  false  thing  slinking 
from  the  sunlight,  and  Domini  bowed  her  head  in  the  obscurity  of 
Count  Anteoni's  thinking-place  and  returned  to  her  true  self. 
That  moment  had  been  like  the  moment  upon  the  tower  when 
she  saw  below  her  the  Jewess  dancing  upon  the  roof  for  the 
soldiers,  a  black  speck  settling  for  an  instant  upon  whiteness,  then 
carried  away  by  a  purifying  wind.  She  knew  that  she  would 
always  be  subject  to  such  moments  so  long  as  she  was  a  human 
being,  that  there  would  always  be  in  her  blood  something  that  was 
self-wiUed.  Otherwise,  would  she  not  be  already  in  Paradise  i 
She  sat  and  prayed  for  strength  in  the  battle  of  life,  that  could 
never  be  anything  else  but  a  battle. 

At  last  something  within  her  told  her  to  look  ap,  to  look  out 
through  the  window-space  into  the  garden.  She  had  not  beard  a 
step,  but  she  knew  that  Androvsky  was  approaching,  and,  as  she 
looked  up,  she  prepared  herself  for  a  sight  that  would  be  terrible. 
She  remembered  his  face  when  he  came  to  bid  her  good-bye  in 
the  garden,  and  she  feared  to  see  his  bee  now.  But  she  schooled 
herself  to  be  strong,  for  herself  and  for  him. 

He  was  near  her  on  the  path  coming  towards  her.  As  she 
saw  him  she  uttered  a  little  cry  and  stood  up.  An  immense  sur- 
prise came  to  her,  followed  in  a  moment  by  an  immense  joy — the 
greatest  joy,  she  thought,  that  she  had  ever  experienced.  For  she 
looked  on  a  face  in  which  she  saw  for  the  first  time  a  pale 
dawning  of  peace.    There  was  sadness  in  it,  there  was  awe,  but 
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_  there  was  a  l^bt  of  calm,  such  as  sometimes  settles  upon  the  faces  of 
'  men  whohavediedquietlywitboutagonyorfear.  And  she  felt  fully, 
'  as  she  saw  it,  the  rapture  of  having  refused  cowardice  and  grasped 
the  hand  of  bravery.  Directly  afterwards  there  came  to  her  a 
sensation  of  wonder  that  at  this  moment  of  their  lives  she  and 
'  Androvsky  should  be  capable  of  a  feeling  of  joy,  of  peace.  When 
'  the  wonder  passed  it  was  as  if  she  had  seen  God  and  knew  for 
'    ever  the  meaning  of  His  divine  compensations. 

Androvsky  came  to  the  doorway  of  the^MM>  without  looking 
up,  stood  still  there — ^just  where  Count  Anteont  had  stood  during 
his  first  interview  with  Domini — and  said, — 

"  Domini,  I  have  been  to  the  priest  I  have  made  my  con- 
fession." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     "  Yes,  Boris  I " 

He  came  into  tiiejitmoir  and  sat  down  near  her,  but  not  close 
to  her,  on  one  of  the  divans.  Now  the  sad  look  in  bis  face  had 
'  deepened  and  the  peace  seemed  to  be  fading.  She  had  thought 
of  the  dawn — that  pale  light  which  is  growing  into  day.  Now  she 
thought  of  the  twilight  which  is  fading  into  night.  And  the 
terrible  knowledge  struck  her,  "  I  am  the  troubler  of  his  peace. 
Without  me  only  can  he  ever  regain  fully  the  peace  which  he 
has  lost." 

"  Etomini,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  her,  "  you  know  the  rest 
You  meant  it  to  be  as  it  will  be  when  we  left  Amara." 

"  Was  there  any  other  way  ?  Was  there  any  other  possible  life 
for  us — for  you — for  me  ?  " 

"  For  you  > "  he  said,  and  there  was  a  sound  almost  of  despair 
in  his  voice.  "  But  what  is  to  be  your  life  ?  I  have  never  pro- 
tected you — you  have  protected  me.  I  have  never  been  stroi^ 
for  you — you  have  been  strong  for  me.  But  to  leave  you — all 
alone,  Domini,  must  I  do  that?  Must  I  thtnk  of  you  out  in  the 
world  alone  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  break  her  silence,  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  that  she  would  perhaps  not  be  alone,  that  another 
life,  sprung  from  his  and  hers,  was  coming  to  be  with  her,  was 
coming  to  share  the  great  loneliness  that  lay  before  her.  But  she 
resisted  the  temptation  and  only  said,— 
"Do  not  think  of  me,  Boris." 
"  You  tell  me  not  to  think  of  you  ! "  he  said  with  an  almost 
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fieice  wonder.  "Do  you— do  you  wish  me  not  to  think  of 
you?" 

"  What  I  wish — that  is  bo  little,  but — no,  Boris,  I  can't  say — 
I  don't  think  I  could  ever  truly  say  that  I  wish  you  to  think  no 
more  of  me.  After  all,  one  has  a  heart,  and  I  think  if  it's  worth  any- 
thing it  must  be  often  a  rebellious  heart.  I  know  mine  is  rebellioos. 
But  if  you  don't  think  too  much  of  me— when  you  are  there — " 

She  paused,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence.    Then  she  continued, — 

"  Surely  it  will  be  easier  for  you,  happier  for  you." 

Androvsky  clenched  his  right  hand  on  the  divan  and  turned 
round  till  he  was  facing  her  full.     His  eyes  blazed. 

"  Domini,"  he  said,  "  you  are  truthful.  I'll  be  truthful  to  yon. 
Till  the  end  of  my  life  I'll  think  of  you — every  day,  every  hour. 
If  it  were  mortal  sin  to  think  of  you  I  would  commit  it — yes, 
Domini,  deliberately,  I  would  commit  it  But — God  doesn't 
ask  so  much  of  us ;  no,  God  doesn't  I've  made  my  confessim. 
I  know  what  I  must  do.  I'll  do  it  You  are  right — you  are  al- 
ways right — you  are  guided,  I  know  that.  But  I  will  think  of 
you.  And  I'll  tell  you  something — don't  shrink  from  it,  because 
it's  truth,  the  truth  of  my  soul,  and  you  love  truth.     Domini — " 

Suddenly  be  got  up  from  the  divan  and  stood  before  her, 
looking  down  at  hei  steadily. 

"  Domini,  I  can't  regret  that  I  have  seen  you,  that  we  have 
been  together,  that  we  have  loved  each  other,  that  we  do  love 
each  other  for  ever.  I  can't  r^et  it ;  I  can't  even  try  or  wish  to. 
I  can't  regret  that  I  have  learned  from  you  the  meaning  of  life. 
I  know  that  God  has  punished  me  for  what  I  have  done.  In  my 
love  for  you — till  I  told  you  the  truth,  that  other  truth — I  never 
had  a  moment  of  peace — of  exultation,  yes,  of  passionate  exulta- 
tion, but  never,  never  a  moment  of  peace.  For  always,  even  in 
the  most  beautiful  moments,  there  has  been  agony  for  me.  For 
always  I  have  known  that  I  was  sinning  against  God  and  you, 
against  myself,  my  eternal  vows.  And  yet  now  I  tell  you,  Domini, 
as  I  have  told  God  since  I  have  been  able  to  pray  again,  that  I 
am  glad,  thankful,  that  I  have  loved  you,  been  loved  by  you.  la 
it  wicked?  1  don't  know.  I  can  scarcely  even  care,  because  it's 
true.  And  bow  can  I  deny  truth,  strive  against  truth }  I  am  as  I 
im,  and  I  am  that.    God  has  made  me  that.    God  will  foigive 
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me  for  being  as  I  am.  I'm  not  afraid.  I  believe — I  dare  to  be- 
lieve— that  He  wishes  me  to  think  of  70U  always  till  the  end  of 
my  life.  I  dare  to  believe  that  He  would  almost  hate  me  if  I 
could  ever  cease  from  loving  you.  That's  my  other  confession — 
my  confession  to  you.  I  was  bom,  perhaps,  to  be  a  monlc.  But 
I  was  bom,  too,  that  I  might  love  you  and  know  your  love,  your 
beauty,  youi  tenderness,  your  divinity.  If  I  had  not  known  you, 
if  I  had  died  a  monk,  a  good  monk  who  had  never  denied  his 
vows,  I  should  have  died^l  feel  it,  Domini — in  a  great,  a  terrible 
ignorance.  I  should  have  known  the  goodness  of  God,  but  I 
should  never  have  known  part,  a  beautiful  part,  of  His  goodness. 
For  I  should  never  have  known  the  goodness  that  He  has  put 
into  you.  He  has  taught  me  through  you.  He  has  tortured  me 
through  you ;  yes,  but  through  you,  too,  He  has  made  me  under- 
stand Him,  When  I  was  in  the  monastery,  when  I  was  at  peace, 
when  I  lost  myself  in  prayer,  when  I  was  absolutely  pure,  ab- 
solutely— so  I  thought — the  child  of  God,  I  never  really  knew 
God.  Mow,  Domini,  now  I  know  Him.  In  the  worst  moments 
of  the  new  agony  that  I  must  meet  at  least  I  shall  always  have 
that  help.  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  know  what  God  is.  I  shall 
always,  when  I  think  of  you,  when  I  remember  you,  be  able  to 
say, '  God  is  love.'  " 

He  was  silent,  but  his  face  still  spoke  to  her,  his  eyes  read  her 
eyes.  And  in  that  moment  at  last  they  understood  each  other 
fully  and  for  ever.  "  It  was  written  " — that  was  Domini's  thought 
— "  it  was  written  by  God."    t'ar  away  the  church  bell  chimed. 

"  Boris,"  Domini  said  quietly,  "  we  must  go  to-day.  We  must 
leave  fieni-Mora.     You  know  that  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know." 

He  looked  out  into  the  garden.  The  almost  fierce  resolution, 
that  had  somethbg  in  it  of  triumph,  faded  from  him. 

"Yes,"  be  said,  "this  is  the  end,  the  real  end,  for — there,  it 
will  all  be  different — it  will  be  tenible." 

"  Let  us  sit  here  for  a  little  while  tc^ether,"  Domini  said, 
"  and  be  quiet     Is  it  like  the  garden  of  El-Largani,  Boris  ?  " 

"  No.  But  when  I  first  came  here,  when  1  saw  the  white 
walls,  the  great  door,  when  I  saw  the  poor  Arabs  gathered  there 
to  receive  alms,  it  made  me  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  at  £1-Largani. 
That  was  why — "  he  paused. 
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"  I  undersUmd,  Boris,  I  understand  everything  now." 

And  then  the;  were  silent.  Such  a  silence  as  theirs  was  then 
could  never  be  interpreted  to  others,  tn  it  the  sorrows,  the 
aspirations,  the  struggles,  the  triumphs,  the  torturing  r^rets,  the 
brave  determinations  of  poor,  great,  feeble,  noble  hunUDity  were 
enclosed  as  in  a  casket — a  casket  which  contains  many  kinds  of 
jewels,  but  surely  none  that  are  not  precious." 

And  the  garden  listened,  and  beyond  the  garden  the  desert 
listened — that  other  garden  of  Allah.  And  in  this  garden  was 
not  Allah,  too,  listening  to  this  silence  of  His  children,  this  last 
mutual  silence  of  theirs  in  the  garden  where  they  had  wandered, 
where  they  had  loved,  where  tbey  had  learned  a  great  lesson 
and  drawn  near  to  a  great  victory  ? 

They  might  have  sat  thus  for  houn ;  they  had  lost  all  count 
of  time.  But  presently,  in  the  distance  among  the  trees,  there 
rose  a  light,  frail  sound  that  struck  into  both  their  hearts  like  a 
thin  weapon.  It  was  the  flute  of  Larbi,  and  it  reminded  them— 
of  what  did  it  not  remind  them  ?  All  their  passionate  love  of  the 
body,  all  their  lawlessness,  alt  the  joy  of  liberty  and  of  Ufe,  of  the 
barbaric  life  that  is  liberty,  all  their  wandering  in  the  great  spaces 
of  the  sun,  were  set  before  them  in  Larbi's  fluttering  tune,  that 
was  like  the  call  of  a  siren,  the  call  of  danger,  the  call  of  earth  and 
of  earthly  things,  summoning  them  to  abandon  the  summons  of 
the  spirit.     Domini  got  up  swiftly. 

"Come,  Boris,"  she  said,  without  looking  at  him. 

He  obeyed  her  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  wall,"  she  said, "  and  look  out  once  more  on 
the  desert  It  must  be  nearly  noon.  Perhaps — perhaps  we  shall 
hear  the  call  to  prayer." 

They  walked  down  the  winding  alleys  towards  the  edge  of  the 
garden.  The  sound  of  the  flute  of  Larbi  died  away  gradually  into 
silence.  Soon  they  saw  before  them  the  great  spaces  of  the 
Sahara  flooded  with  the  blinding  glory  of  the  summer  sunlight. 
They  stood  and  looked  out  over  it  from  the  shelter  of  some 
pepper  trees.  No  caravans  were  passing.  No  Arabs  were  visible^ 
The  desert  seemed  utterly  empty,  given  over,  naked,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sun.  While  they  stood  there  the  nasal  voice  of  the 
Mueddin  rose  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Beni-Mora, 
uttered  its  fourfold  cry,  and  died  away. 
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"  Boris,"  Domini  said,  '*  that  is  for  the  Arabs,  but  for  us,  too, 
for  we  belong  to  the  garden  of  Allah  as  they  do,  perhaps  eveit 
more  than  they." 

*'  Yes,  Domini." 

She  remembered  how,  long  ago.  Count  Anteoni  had  stood 
there  with  her  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  anget  to  the  Prophet, 
and  she  murmured  them  now : — 

"  O  thou  that  art  covered,  arise,  and  magnify  thy  Lord,  and 
purify  thy  clothes,  and  depart  from  uncleanness." 

Then,  standing  side  by  side,  they  prayed,  looking  at  the 
desert 

XXX 

Ik  the  evening  of  that  day  they  left  Beni-Mora. 

Domini  wished  to  go  quietly,  but,  knowing  the  Arabs,  she 
feared  it  would  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  when  she  paid 
Batouch  in  the  hotel  and  thanked  him  for  alt  his  services,  she 
said, — 

"  We'll  say  adieu  here,  Batouch." 
The  poet  displayed  a  large  aurpiise. 
"But  I  will  accompany  Madame  to  the  station.     1  will — " 
"  It  is  not  necessary." 

Batouch  looked  offended  but  obstinate.  His  ample  person 
became  almost  rigid. 

"  If  I  am  not  at  the  station,  Madame,  what  will  Hadj  think, 
and  All,  and  Ouardi,  and — " 
"They  will  be  there?" 

"Of  course,  Madame.  Where  else  should  they  be?  Does 
Madame  wish  to  leave  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  or  like^" 

"No,  no,  Batouch.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  all,  but 
especially  to  you." 

Batouch  began  to  smile. 

"  Madame  has  entered  into  our  hearts  as  no  other  stranger 
has  ever  done,"  he  remarked.  "  Madame  understands  the  Arabs. 
We  shall  all  come  to  say  au  revoir  and  to  wish  Madame  and 
Monsieur  a  happy  journey." 

For  the  moment  the  irony  of  her  situation  struck  Domini  so 
forcibly  that  she  could  say  nothing.  She  only  looked  at  Batouch 
ia  silence. 
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"What  is  it?  But  I  know.  Madame  is  sad  at  leaving  the 
desert,  at  leaving  Beni-Mora." 

"  Yes,  Batouch.     I  am  sad  at  leaving  Beni-Mora." 

"  But  Madame  will  return  ? " 

"Who  knows?" 

"  I  know.  The  desert  has  a  spell.  He  who  has  once  se^i 
the  desert  must  see  it  i^ain.  The  desert  calls  and  its  voice  ii 
always  heard.  Madame  will  bear  it  when  she  is  far  away,  and 
some  day  she  will  feel,  '  I  must  come  back  to  the  land  of  the  sun 
and  to  the  beautiful  land  of  forgetfulness.'" 

"  I  shall  see  you  at  the  station,  Batouch,"  Domini  said  quickly. 
"Good-bye  till  then." 

The  train  for  Tunis  started  at  sundown,  in  order  that  the 
travellers  might  avoid  the  intense  heat  of  the  day.  All  the  after- 
noon they  kept  within  doors.  The  Arabs  were  sleeping  in  dark 
rooms.  The  gardens  were  deserted.  Domini  could  not  sleep. 
She  sot  near  the  French  window  that  opened  on  to  the  verandah 
and  said  a  silent  good-bye  to  life.  For  that  was  what  she  felt — 
that  life  was  leaving  her,  life  with  its  intensity,  its  fierce  meaning. 
She  had  come  out  of  a  sort  of  death  to  find  life  in  Beni-Mora,  and 
now  she  felt  that  she  was  going  back  again  to  something  that 
would  be  like  death.  After  her  strife  there  came  a  numbness  of 
the  spirit,  a  heavy  dulness.  Time  passed  and  she  sat  there  with- 
ont  moving.  Sometimes  she  looked  at  the  trunks  lying  on  the 
floor  ready  for  the  journey,  at  the  labels  on  which  was  written 
"  Tunis  viA  Constantine."  And  then  she  tried  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  travel  in  the  train  after  her  long  travelling  in  the 
desert,  and  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  a  city.  But  she  could  not. 
The  heal  was  intense.  Perhaps  it  affected  her  mind  through  her 
body.  Faintly,  far  down  in  her  mind  and  heart,  she  knew  that 
she  was  wishing,  even  longing,  to  realise  all  that  these  last  hours 
in  Beni-Mora  meant,  to  gather  up  in  them  all  the  threads  of  her 
life  and  her  sensations  there,  to  survey,  as  from  a  height,  the 
panorama  of  the  change  that  had  come  to  her  in  Africa.  But  she 
was  frustrated.  The  hours  fled,  and  she  remained  cold,  listless. 
Often  she  was  hardly  thinking  at  all.  When  the  Arab  servant 
came  in  to  tell  her  that  it  was  dme  to  start  for  the  station  she  got 
up  slowly  and  looked  at  him  vaguely. 

"  Time  to  go  already  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"Yes,  Madame.    I  have  told  Monsieur." 

"Very  well." 

At  this  moment  Andiovsky  came  into  the  room. 

"The  carriage  is  waiting,"  be  said. 

She  felt  almost  as  if  a  stranger  were  speaking  to  her. 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  said. 

And  without  looking  round  the  room  she  went  downsuirs  and 
got  into  the  carriage. 

They  drove  to  the  station  without  speaking.  She  had  not 
seen  Father  Roubier.  Androvsky  took  the  tickets.  When  they 
came  out  upon  the  platform  they  found  there  a  small  crowd  of 
Arab  friends,  with  Batouch  in  command.  Among  them  were  the 
servants  who  had  accompanied  them  upon  their  desert  journey, 
and  Hadj.  He  came  forward  smiling  to  shake  hands.  When  she 
saw  him  Domini  remembered  Irena,  and,  forgetting  that  it  is  not 
etiquette  to  inquire  after  an  Arab's  womenfolk,  she  said, — 

"  Ah,  Hadj,  and  are  you  happy  now  ?    How  is  Irena  ? " 

Hadj's  face  fell,  and  he  showed  his  pointed  teeth  in  a  snatL 
For  g  moment  he  hesitated,  looking  round  at  the  other  Arabs. 
Then  he  said, — 

"  I  am  always  happy,  Madame." 

Domini  saw  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  took  out  her 
purse  and  gave  him  five  francs. 

"  A  parting  present,"  she  said. 

Hadj  shook  his  head  with  recovered  cheerfulness,  tucked  in 
his  chin  and  laughed.  Domini  turned  away,  shook  hands  with  all 
her  dark  acquaintances,  and  climbed  up  into  the  train,  followed 
by  Androvsky.  Batouch  sprang  upon  the  step  as  the  porter  shut 
the  door. 

"  Madame  I "  be  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  it,  Batouch  ?  " 

"  To-day  you  have  put  Hadj  to  shame." 

He  smiled  broadly. 

"I?    How?    What  have  I  done?" 

"  Irena  is  dancing  at  Ouargla,  far  away  in  the  desert  beyond 
Amara." 

"Irena!     But — " 

"  She  could  not  live  shut  up  in  a  room.  She  could  not  wear 
the  veil  for  Hadj." 
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"  But  then—?  " 

"  She  has  divorced  him,  Madame.  It  is  easy  here.  For  a 
few  francs  one  can — " 

The  whistle  sounded.  The  train  jerked.  Batoucb  seized  her 
hand,  seized  Androrsky's,  sprang  back  to  the  platform. 

"  Good-bye,  Batouch !  Good-bye,  Ouardi  I  Good-bye,  Smain  V 

The  train  moved  on.  As  it  reached  the  end  of  the  platform 
Domini  saw  an  emaciated  6gure  standing  there  alone,  a  thin  face 
with  glittering  eyes  turned  towards  her  with  a  glaring  scrutiny.  It 
was  the  sand^iviner.  He  smiled  at  her,  and  his  smile  contracted 
the  wound  upon  his  face,  making  it  look  wicked  and  grotesque 
like  the  face  of  a  demon.  She  sank  down  on  the  seat  For  a 
moment,  a  hideous  moment,  she  felt  as  if  he  personified  Beni- 
Mora,  as  if  this  smile  were  Beni-Mora's  farewell  to  her  and  to 
Androvsky. 

And  Irena  was  dancing  at  Ouargla,  far  away  in  the  desert 

She  remembered  the  night  in  the  dancing  -  house,  Irena's 
attack  upon  Hadj. 

That  love  of  Africa  was  at  an  end.  Was  not  everything  at  an 
end?  Yet  Larbi  still  played  upon  bis  flute  in  the  garden  of 
Count  Anteoni,  still  phtyed  the  little  tnne  that  was  as  the  la't  mof^ 
of  the  eternal  renewal  of  life.  And  within  herself  she  carried 
God's  mystery  of  renewal,  even  she,  with  her  numbed  mind,  her 
tired  heart.  She,  too,  was  to  help  to  cany  forward  the  banner 
of  life. 

She  had  come  to  Beni-Mora  in  the  sunset,  and  now,  in  the 
sunset,  she  was  leaving  it.  But  she  did  not  lean  from  the  carriage 
window  to  watch  the  pageant  that  was  flaming  in  the  west. 
Instead,  she  shut  her  eyes  and  remembered  it  as  it  was  on  that 
evening  when  they,  who  now  were  journeying  away  from  the 
desert  together,  had  been  journeying  towards  it  together, 
strangers  who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other.  And  the 
evening  came,  and  the  train  stole  into  the  gorge  of  El-Akbara, 
and  still  she  kept  her  eyes  closed.  Only  when  the  desert  was 
finally  left  behind,  divided  from  them  by  the  great  wall  of  rock, 
did  she  look  up  and  speak  to  Androvsky. 

"  We  met  here,  Boris,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  '*  at  the  gate  of  the  desert  I  shall  nevei 
be  here  again." 
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Soon  the  night  fell  around  them. 

In  the  evening  of  the  following  day  they  reached  Tunis,  and 
drove  to  the  Hdtel  d'Orient,  where  they  had  written  to  engage 
rooms  for  one  night.  They  had  expected  that  the  city  would  be 
almost  deserted  by  its  European  inhabitants  now  the  summer  had 
set  in,  but  when  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  the 
proprietor  came  out  to  inform  them  that,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  full  of  American  tourists  who,  personally  conducted,  were 
"  viewing  "  Tunis  after  an  excursion  to  the  East  and  to  the  Holy 
Land,  he  had  been  unable  to  keep  for  them  a  private  sitting-room- 
With  many  apologies  he  explained  that  all  the  sitting-rooms  in  the 
house  had  been  turned  into  bedrooms,  but  only  for  one  night. 
On  the  morrow  the  personally-conducted  ones  would  depart  and 
Madame  and  Monsieur  could  have  a  charming  faltm.  They 
listened  silently  to  his  explanations  and  apologiesi  standing  in  the 
narrow  entrance  hall,  which  was  blocked  up  with  piles  of  luggage. 
"To-morrow,"  be  kept  on  repeating,  "to-morrow"  all  would  be 
different. 

Domini  glanced  at  Androvsky,  who  stood  with  his  head  bent 
down,  looking  on  the  ground. 

"  Shall  we  try  another  hotel  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  If  you  wish,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  would  be  useless,  Madame,"  said  the  proprietor.  "  All 
the  hotels  are  full.  In  the  others  you  will  not  find  even 
a  bedroom." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  stay  here,"  she  said  to  Androvsky. 

Her  voice,  too,  was  low  and  tired.  In  her  heart  something 
seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  strive  any  more.  In  the  garden  it  was 
finished.    Already  you  are  face  to  lace  with  the  end." 

When  she  was  alone  in  her  small  bedroom,  which  was  full  of 
the  noises  of  the  street,  and  had  washed  and  put  on  another  dtess, 
she  began  to  realise  how  much  she  had  secretly  been  counting  on 
one  more  evening  alone  with  Androvsky.  She  had  imagined  her- 
self dining  with  him  .in  their  sitting-room  unwatched,  sitting 
together  afterwards,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  silence  perhaps,  but  at 
least  alone.  She  had  imagined  a  last  solitude  with  him  with  the 
darkness  of  the  African  night  around  them.  She  had  counted 
upon  that.    She  realised  it  now.     Her  whole  heart  and  aoul  bad 
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been  asking  for  that,  believing  that  at  least  that  would  be  granted 
to  her.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  She  must  go  down  with  him  into 
a  crowd  of  American  tourists,  must — her  heart  sickened.  It 
seemed  to  her  fot  a  moment  that  if  only  she  could  have  this  one 
more  evening  quietly  with  the  man  she  loved  she  could  tnace 
herself  to  bear  aaytbiog  afterwards,  but  that  if  she  could  not  have 
it  she  must  break  down.     She  felt  desperate. 

A  gong  sounded  below.  She  did  not  move  though  she  heard 
it,  knew  what  it  meant  After  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door. 

"What  isit?"8heBftid. 

"  I>inner  is  ready,  Madame,"  said  a  voice  in  English  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent. 

Domini  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Does  Monsieur  know  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  is  already  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Madame." 

She  went  down  and  found  Androvsky. 

They  dined  at  a  small  uble  in  a  room  fiercely  lit  up  widi 
electric  light  and  restless  with  revolving  fans.  Close  to  them,  at 
an  immense  table  decorated  with  flowers,  dined  the  American 
tourists.  The  women  wore  hats  with  large  hanging  veils.  The 
men  were  in  travelling  suits.  They  looked  sunburnt  and  gay, 
and  talked  and  laughed  with  an  intense  vivacity.  Afterwards 
they  were  going  in  a  body  to  see  the  dances  of  the  Almies. 
Androvsky  shot  one  glance  at  them  as  he  came  in,  then  looked 
away  quickly.  The  lines  near  his  mouth  deepened.  For  a 
moment  he  shut  his  eyes.  Domini  did  not  speak  to  him,  did 
not  attempt  to  talk.  Enveloped  by  the  nasal  uproar  of  the  gay 
tourists  they  ate  in  silence.  When  the  short  meal  was  over  they 
got  up  and  went  out  into  the  hall.  The  public  drawing-room 
opened  out  of  it  on  the  left  They  looked  into  it  and  saw  red 
plush  settees,  a  large  centre  table  covered  with  a  rummage  of 
newspapers,  a  Jew  with  a  bald  head  writing  a  letter,  and  two  old 
German  ladies  with  caps  drinking  coffee  and  knitting  stockings. 

"  The  desert  I "  Androvsky  whispered. 

Suddenly  he  drew  away  from  the  door  and  walked  out  into 
the  street  LJnes  of  carriages  stood  there  waiting  to  be  hired. 
He  beckoned  to  one,  a  victoria  with  a  pair  of  small  Arab  horses. 
When  it  was  in  front  of  the  hotel  he  said  to  Domini, — 
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"Will  jrou  get  in,  Domini?  " 

She  obeyed.     Androvsky  said  to  the  Maltese  driver, — 
'*  Drive  to  the  Belvedere.    Drive  round  the  park  till  I  tell  you 
to  return." 

The  man  whipped  his  horses,  and  they  rattled  down  the  broad 
street,  past  the  brilliandy-lighted  cafii,  the  Cercle  Militaire,  the 
palace  of  the  Resident,  where  Zouaves  were  standing,  turned  to  the 
left  and  were  soon  out  on  a  road  where  a  tram  line  stretched 
between  villas,  waste  ground  and  flat  fields.  In  front  of  them  rose 
&  hilt  with  a  darkness  of  trees  scattered  over  it.  They  reached  it, 
and  began  to  mount  it  slowly.  The  lights  of  the  city  shone  below 
them.  Domini  saw  great  sloping  lawns  dotted  with  shrubs  and 
trees.  Scents  of  hidden  flowers  came  to  her  in  the  night,  and 
she  beard  a  whirr  of  insects.  Still  they  mounted,  and  presently 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Stop  I "  said  Androvsky  to  the  driver. 
He  drew  up  his  horses. 
"Wait  for  us  here." 
Androvsky  got  out. 

"  Shall  we  walk  a  little  way  ?  "  be  said  to  Domini. 
"Yes — yes," 

She  got  out  too,  and  they  walked  slowly  along  the  deserted 
road.  Below  them  she  saw  the  lights  of  skips  gliding  upon  the 
lakes,  the  bright  eye  of  a  lighthouse,  the  distant  lamps  of 
scattered  villages  along  the  shores,  and,  very  far  off,  a  yellow 
gleam  that  dominated  the  sea  beyond  the  lakes  and  seemed  to 
watch  patiently  all  those  who  came  and  went,  the  pi^ims  to  and 
from  Africa.    That  gleam  shone  in  Carthage. 

From  the  sea  over  the  fiats  came  to  them  a  breeze  that  had  a 
savour  of  freshness,  of  cool  and  delicate  life. 

They  walked  for  some  time  without  speaking,  then  Domini 
said, — 

"  From  the  cemetery  of  EI-Largani  you  looked  oat  over  this, 
didn't  you,  Boris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Domini,"  he  answered.  "  It  was  then  that  the  voice 
spoke  to  me." 

"It  will  never  speak  again.      God  will  not  let  it  speak 


"  How  can  you  know  that?  " 
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"  We  are  tried  in  the  fire,  Boris,  but  we  are  not  burnt  to 
death." 

She  said  it  foe  herself,  to  reassure  herself  to  give  a  Uttle  com- 
fort to  her  own  soul. 

"  To-night  I  feel  as  if  it  were  not  so,"  he  answered.  "  When 
we  came  to  the  hotel  it  seemed — I  thought  that  I  could  not 
go  on." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

"  Now  I  do  not  know  anything  eicept  that  this  is  mj  last 
night  with  70a.  And,  Domini,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
incredible  although  I  know  it  I  cannot  imagine  any  future 
away  from  you,  any  life  in  which  I  do  not  see  you.  I  feel  as  if 
in  parting  from  you  I  am  parting  from  myself,  as  if  the  thing  left 
would  he  no  more  a  man,  but  only  a  broken  husk.  Can  I  pray 
without  you,  love  God  without  you?" 

"  Best  without  me." 

"  But  can  I  live  without  you,  Domini  ?  Can  I  wake  day  after 
day  to  the  sunshine,  and  know  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
and  go  on  living  f  Can  I  do  that  7  I  don't  feel  as  if  it  could  be. 
Perhaps,  when  I  have  done  my  penance,  God  will  have  mercy." 

"  How,  Boris  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  He  will  let  me  die." 

"  Let  us  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  on  the  life  in  which 
He  may  let  us  be  together  once  more.  Look,  Boris,  there  are 
lights  in  the  darkness,  there  will  always  be  lights." 

"  I  can't  see  them,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  tears  were  running  dowa  bis 
cheeks.  Again,  on  this  last  night  of  companionship,  God 
summoned  her  to  be  strong  for  him.  On  the  e<^e  of  die  hill, 
close  to  them,  she  saw  a  Moorish  temple  built  of  marble,  with 
narrow  arches  and  columns,  and  marble  seats. 

"  Let  us  sit  here  for  a  moment,  Boris,"  she  said. 

He  followed  her  up  the  marble  steps.  Two  or  three  times  he 
stumbled,  but  she  did  not  give  him  her  hand.  They  sat  down 
between  the  slender  columns  and  looked  out  over  the  city,  whose 
blanched  domes  and  minarets  were  faintly  visible  In  the  night. 
Androvsky  was  shaken  by  sobs. 

"  How  can  I  part  from  you  ?  "  he  said  brokenly.  "  How  am 
I  to  do  it  ?    How  can  I— how  can  I  ?    Why  was  I  given  this  love 
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for  you,  this  terrible  thing,  this  crying  out,  this  reaching  out  of 
flesh  and  heart  and  soul  to  you  ?  Domini — Domini — what  does 
it  all  mean — this  mystery  of  torture — this  scourging  of  the  body 
— this  tearing  in  pieces  of  my  soul  and  yours?  Domini,  shall  we 
know — shall  we  erer  know  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  know,  we  shall  all  know  some  day,  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery  of  pain.  And  then,  perhaps,  then  surely, 
we  shall  each  of  us  be  glad  that  we  have  suffered.  The  suffering 
wilt  make  the  glory  of  our  happiness.  Even  now  sometimes  when 
I  am  suffering,  Boris,  I  feel  as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  splendour, 
even  a  kind  of  nobility  in  what  I  am  doing,  as  if  I  were  proving 
my  own  soul,  proving  the  force  that  God  has  put  into  me.  Boris, 
let  us — you  and  I — learn  to  say  in  all  this  terror,  '  I  am  uncon- 
quered,  I  am  unconquerable.'" 

"  I  feel  that  I  could  say  that,  even  in  the  most  frightful  circum- 
stances, if  only  I  could  sometimes  see  you — even  far  away  as  now 
I  see  those  lights." 

"  You  will  see  me  in  your  prayers  every  day,  and  I  shall  see 
yon  in  mine." 

"  But  the  cry  of  the  body,  Domini,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  bands, 
to  see,  to  touch — it's  so  fierce,  it's  so — if  s  so — " 

"  I  know,  I  hear  it  too,  always.  But  there  is  another  voice, 
which  will  be  strong  when  the  other  has  &ded  into  eternal 
silence.  In  all  bodily  things,  even  the  most  beautiful,  there  is 
something  finite.  We  must  reach  out  our  poor,  feeble,  trembling 
hands  to  the  infinite.  I  think  everyone  who  is  born  does  that 
through  life,  often  without  being  conscious  of  it.  We  shall  do  it 
consciously,  you  and  I.  We  shall  be  able  to  do  it  because  of  our 
dreadful  suffering.  We  shall  want,  we  shall  have  to  do  it,  you — 
where  you  are  goin^  and  I — " 

"  Where  will  you  be  ?  " 

"  I  dont  know,  I  don't  know.  I  won't  think  of  the  afterwards 
now,  in  these  last  few  hours — in  these  last — " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  broke.  Then  the  tears  came  to  her 
also,  and  for  a  while  she  could  not  see  the  distant  lights. 

When  she  spoke  again  she  said, — 

"  Boris,  let  us  go  now," 

He  got  up  without  a  word.  They  found  the  carriage  and 
drove  back  to  Tunis. 

I.  ,1,.™..,  Google 
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When  they  reached  the  hotel  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the 
American  tourists,  who  were  excitedly  discussing  the  dances  they 
had  seen,  and  calling  for  cooling  drinks  to  allay  the  thirst  created 
by  the  heat  of  the  close  rooms  of  Oriental  bouses. 

Early  next  morning  a  carnage  was  at  the  door.  When  they 
had  got  into  it  the  coachman  looked  round. 

"Where  shall  I  drive  tOi  Monsieur?" 

Androvsky  looked  at  him  and  made  no  reply. 

"To  El-Laigani,"  Domini  said. 

"To  the  monastery,  Madame?" 

"Yes." 

He  whistled  to  hia  horses  gaily.  As  they  trotted  on  bells 
chimed  about  their  necks,  chimed  a  merry  peal  to  the  sunshine 
that  lay  over  the  land.  They  passed  soldiers  maichii^  and 
heard  the  call  of  bugles,  the  rattle  of  drums.  And  each  sound 
seemed  distant  and  each  moving  figure  far  away.  This  world  of 
Africa,  fiercely  distinct  in  the  clear  air  under  the  cloudless  sky, 
was  unreal  to  them  both,  was  vague  as  a  northern  land  wrapped 
in  a  mist  of  autumn.  The  unreal  was  about  them.  Within  them- 
selves was  the  real.  They  sat  beside  each  other  without  speaking. 
Words  to  them  now  were  useless  things.  What  more  bad  they 
to  say?  Everything  and  nothing.  LJfetimes  would  not  have 
been  long  enough  for  them  to  speak  their  thoughts  for  each 
other,  of  each  other,  to  speak  their  emotions,  all  that  was  tn  their 
minds  and  hearts  during  that  drive  from  the  city  to  the  monastery 
that  stood  upon  the  hill.  Yet  did  not  their  mutual  action  of  that 
morning  say  all  that  need  be  said  ?  The  silence  of  the  Tn^pista 
surely  floated  out  to  them  over  the  plains  and  the  pale  waters  of 
the  bitter  lakes  and  held  them  silent. 

But  the  bells  on  the  horses'  necks  rang  always  gaily,  and  the 
coachman,  who  would  presently  drive  Domini  back  alone  to  Tunis, 
whistled  and  sang  on  bis  high  seat. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  great  wooden  cross  standing  on  a 
pedestal  of  stone  by  the  roadside  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  olive 
trees.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  domain  of  El-Larganl 
When  Domini  saw  it  she  looked  at  Androvsky,  and  his  eyes 
answered  her  silent  question.  The  coachman  whipped  his  horses 
into  a  canter,  as  if  he  were  in  haste  to  reach  his  destination.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  good  red  wine  of  the  monks.     In  a  cloud  of 
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^hite  dust  the  carriage  rolled  onwards  between  vineyards  in  which, 
here  and  there,  labourers  were  working,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
immense  straw  hats.  A  long  line  of  wagons,  laden  with  barrels 
a.od  drawn  by  mules  covered  with  bells  and  sheltered  from  the 
flies  by  leaves,  met  them.  In  the  distance  Domini  saw  forests  of 
eucalyptus  trees.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  saw 
Androvsky  comitig  from  them  towards  the  white  road,  helping  a 
man  who  was  pale,  and  who  stumbled  as  if  half-fainting,  yet 
vrhose  face  was  full  of  a  fierce  passion  of  joy — the  stranger 
whose  influence  had  driven  him  out  of  the  monastery  into  the 
world.  She  bent  down  her  head  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
praying,  praying  with  all  her  strength  for  courage  in  this  supreme 
moment  of  her  life.  But  almost  directly  the  prayers  died  on  her 
lips  and  in  her  heart,  and  she  found  h^self  repeating  the  words 
of  Tie  Imitatton : — 

"  Love  watcheth,  and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not  When  weary 
it  is  not  tired;  when  strdtened  it  is  not  constrained;  when 
frightened  it  is  not  disturbed ;  but  like  a  vivid  flame  and  a  burn- 
ing torch  it  mountetb  upwards  and  securely  passeth  through  all. 
Whosoever  loveth  knoweth  the  cry  of  this  voice." 

Again  and  again  she  said  the  words :  "  It  securely  passeth 
through  all — it  securely  passeth  through  all."  Now,  at  last,  she 
was  to  know  the  uttermost  truth  of  those  words  which  she  had 
loved  in  her  happiness,  which  she  clung  to  now  as  a  little  child 
clings  to  its  father's  hand. 

The  carriage  turned  to  the  right,  went  on  a  little  way,  then 
stopped. 

Domini  lifted  her  face  from  hei  hands.     She  saw  before  her 
a  great  door  which  stood  open.    Above  it  was  a  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  on  either  side  were  two  angels  with  swords 
and  stars.    Underneath  was  vrritten,  in  great  letters, — 
JANUA  COELI. 

Beyond,  through  the  doorway,  she  saw  an  open  space  upon 
which  the  sunlight  streamed,  three  palm  trees,  and  a  «:cond  door 
which  was  shut.     Above  this  second  door  was  written, — 
"  Les  dames  n'entrent fas  id." 
As  she  looked  the  figure  of  a  very  old  monk  with  a  loog  white 
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beard    shuffled    slowly   across    the    patch    of    sunlight    and 
disappeared. 

llie  coachman  turned  round. 

"  You  descend  here,"  he  said  io  a  cheerful  voice.  "  Madaioc 
will  be  entertained  in  the  parlour  on  the  right  of  the  first  doot, 
but  Monsieur  can  go  on  to  the  hSUUerU.    It's  over  there." 

He  pointed  with  his  whip  and  turned  his  back  to  them  agaia 
Domini  sat  quite  still.  Her  lips  moved,  once  mote  repeatiif 
the  words  of  The  Imitation.  Androvsky  got  up  &om  his  seat, 
stepped  heavily  out  of  the  carriage,  and  stood  beside  it.  Tbe 
coachman  was  busy  lighting  a  long  cigar.  Androvsky  leaned 
forward  towards  Domini  with  his  aims  on  the  carriage  and  looked 
at  her  with  tearless  eyes. 

"  Domini,"  at  last  he  whispered.     "  Domini  I " 
Then  she  turned  to  him,  bent  towards  him,  put  her  hands  oo 
his  shoulders  and  looked  into  his  (ace  for  a  long  time,  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  see  it  now  for  all  the  years  that  were  perhaps  to 
come.     Her  eyes,  too,  were  tearless. 

At  last  she  leaned  down  and  touched  bis  forehead  with  her  lips- 
She  said  nothing.    Hei  hands  dropped  from  his  shouldosi 
she  turned  away  and  her  lips  moved  once  mote. 

Then  Androvsky  moved  slowly  in  through  the  doorway  of  the 
monastery,  crossed  the  patch  of  sunlight,  lifted  his  band  and  rang 
the  bell  at  the  second  door. 

*'  Drive  back  to  Tunis,  please." 
"  Madame ! "  said  the  coachman. 
"  Drive  back  to  Tunis." 

"  Madame  is  not  going  to  enter  1     But  Monsieur — " 
"  Drive  back  to  Tunis ! " 

Something  in  the  voice  that  spoke  to  him  startled  the  coach-. 
man.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  staring  at  Domini  from  his  seat, 
then,  with  a  muttered  curse,  he  turned  his  horses'  heads  and 
plied  the  whip  ferociously. 

"Love  watcheth,  and  sleeping,  slumbereth  not.  When  weaiy 
it  is  not  tired.    When  weary — it — is  not — tired." 

Domini's  lips  ceased  to  more.  She  could  not  speak  any 
more.    She  could  not  even  piay  without  words. 

Yet,  in  that  moment,  she  did  not  feel  alone. 
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In  the  garden  of  Count  Anteoni,  which  has  now  passed  into  othet 
hands,  a  little  boy  may  often  be  seen  playing.  He  is  gay,  as 
children  are,  and  sometimes  he  ts  naughty  and,  as  if  out  of  sheer 
wantonness,  be  destroys  the  pyramids  of  sand  erected  by  the  Arab 
gardeners  upon  the  narrow  paths  between  the  rills,  or  tears  off 
the  petals  of  the  geraniums  and  scatters  them  to  the  breezes  that 
whisper  among  the  trees.  But  when  Larbi's  flute  calls  to  him  he 
runs  to  hear.  He  sits  at  the  feet  of  that  persistent  lover,  and 
watches  the  big  fitters  fluttering  at  the  holes  of  the  reed,  and  his 
small  face  becomes  earnest  and  dreamy,  as  if  it  looked  on  far-off 
things,  or  watched  the  pale  pageant  of  the  mirage  rising  mysteri- 
ously out  of  the  sunlit  spaces  of  the  sands  to  fade  again  leaving 
no  trace  behind. 

Only  one  other  song  be  loves  more  than  the  twittering  tune 
of  Larbi. 

Sometimes,  when  twilight  is  falling  over  the  Sahara,  bis  mother 
calls  him  to  her,  to  the  white  wall  where  she  is  sitting  beneath  a 
jamelon  tree. 

"  Listen,  Boris ! "  she  whispers. 

The  little  boy  climbs  up  on  her  knee,  leans  his  face  i^ainst 
her  breast  and  obeys.  An  Arab  is  passing  below  on  the  desert 
track,  singing  to  himself  as  he  goes  towards  bis  home  in  the  oasis. 


!  He  is  singing  the  song  of  the  freed  negroes.     When  his  voice  has 
died  away  the  mother  puts  the  little  boy  down.     It  is  bed-time, 

.  and  Smain  is  there  to  lead  him  to  the  white  villa,  where  he  will 

I  sleep  dreamlessly  till  morning. 

But  the  mother  stays  alone  by  the  wall  till  the  night  falls  and 
the  desert  is  hidden. 


She  whispers  the  words  to  herself.    The  cool  wind  of  the  night 
blows  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Sahara  and  touches  her  cheek, 
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reminding  her  of  the  wind  that,  at  Arba,  carried  fire  towards  be 
as  she  sat  before  the  tent,  reminding  her  of  her  glorious  days  cf 
liberty,  of  the  passion  that  came  to  her  soul  like  fire  in  the  desen. 

But  she  does  not  rebel. 

For  always,  when  night  Calls,  she  sees  the  form  of  a  maa 
praying  who  once  fled  from  prayer  in  the  desert;  she  sees  i 
wanderer  who  at  last  has  reached  his  home. 
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Horton   (B.  r.),  D.D-     JOHN    HOWE- 
WUbfottni:.    CivuxiSh.    %i.6d. 

[L«a4cn  of  RflU^oo. 


HOBla{ll«ZUiaw).  MANCHURIA.  WiA 

lUoiuuiaiu  ud  >  Map-    SiamJ  Sdifim. 

Dtmf  ^Bt.  lor.  6d.  mtt. 
How  (F.    DA     SIX    GREAT  SCHOOL 

MASTERS.     Witb  Foniuu.    I>iagi  fax. 

71.  6d. 
aowalKO.I.  TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW 

AND  OLD.     TIard Ediliin.    Cmmist. 

u.  &£  [SocUl  QoeXioiu  ScriB. 

Sndaon  (Itobart).     memorials  of 

A  WARWICKSHIRE  VILLAGE,    WKb 


n  Eoglish  Anlbolof^- 

thy  SiDKiv  Lbs.      Dtmj 

HWllM  (TllOmMl.  TOM  BROWN? 
SCHOOLDAYS.    Wiib  u  InQodnc 

lion   >nd  Nolet    by  Vehhon   Rkhdau, 
LtaShtr.    Ratal  yma.    21.  6d.  ml. 

HntObillMIl  ^oniM  G.I.  THE  NEV 
FOREST.  Described  !>;.  Illustmrd  m 
coloui  wilb  so  Pkluiu  by  Waltu 
TvHDAI-il  aod  4  by  Mlu  Lfcr  KuF 
WblcM-    Largt  Dtmjltv.    aiM.Mtt. 

Hntton  (A.  T.),  M.A.   CARDINAL  MAN- 
NING.   WiihFonnit.CrinBKBef.  if.6d. 
(Leaden  of  Reliiiaii. 

Button  (K.  H.).  CARDINAL  NSWMAN. 
Wilb  Porlraii.    Crwum  e».     jt.  6rf. 

[Leaden  of  RtJipim. 

HnttOIl(W.H.),M.A-  THELIFEOFSIR 
THOMAS  MORI!.  With  Kmniu 
Sraxd  Editiim.     Craim  in.    u; 

WILLIAM  LAUD.    WiibPortnut.    Stomd 


OF    FLORENCE.      Dtm^  Szia.yi.6d. 

HVTNEROTOMACHIA  POLIPHIH  UEI 
HUMANA  OMNIA  NON  NISI  SOH- 
NIUM  ESSE  DOCETATQUR  OBITER 
PLURIMA  SCITU  SA^E  QUAU 
plGNA  COMMKMORAT.  An  Edition 
Ibnited  to  350  copies  on  hand  made  upei. 
Falit.    Tim  Ck/mui  ml. 

ibMn  (Hesilk).  brand,  a  Diuiu.  Tnoi- 

l«edbyWiLLi*M Wilson.  TkirdEditin. 

CmouBfc.    3J.  &/. 
la«•IW.a.),M^A.,  Fellow  and  Tiuotof  Hen. 

fonl  College,  O.loid.  CHRISTIAN  M^^S- 

TICI5M.    TheBampIonLeclumfoTiSvi 

Dtmrint.    tv.6d.mt. 
LIGHT,  LIFE,  AND  LOVE:  A  Seleciisa 

fiom  lbs  GeiRiu  MyKica.     With  an  Inlni- 

ductiooimd  Noto.  S mail  Pall  9tn.  ClMi 

""        '"'    '"ax 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


,.M.A.   APRIUEROFBUSI- 

TUrd  Sdilin.       Cfvam  liw. 

[CoBuneiiiil  SuiH. 

EEunlltoa).    SICILY.    Whh 
IrUiooi  by  tbc  Author.    Smai/ 
V.    CMA,  ji, ;  Lnuktr.  31.  W.  Htl. 
[Little  CDldel. 
JUNIOR    FRENCH 

ItMAMl).    TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
RN£RS.    CnmnSw.    u.6d. 
CSocial  Queiileu  Serio. 

leffren  CD.  Ovth).  dollvs  the- 
atricals. Ducribed  uid  lUuslraud 
iritk  %i  Coloured  Piduru.  Pall  Alt. 
«.  Ml 


teuatm    (Awnatiu),    d.d.      John 

DONNE.      Wiih   Po.ltiit.     C-™-!.   81 
31.  U.  [LudenofRtUgic 

rerOM  (p.  B.).  M.A.  LLll.D..  PriBcip.1  ol 
Hatfield  Hjll,  Durham.  EVOLUTION. 
Crmmitv.  31.61I.  rChorchman'l  LLbnry. 
N  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  Sicend 
EJiliBH.    Dtmj  ivt.     lu.  M. 

iHimdbooksofTliiology. 

-       I.C.B.     

Witl.  _._. 
M»p».       Sieemi 

lUMlB.I.   AGUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS 

AND  BUSINESS.    C™m.8w.    ii.  W. 

[CcmmErcul  Sehu. 

ronM  (L.  A.  AtbarlCT),  K.C^  M.P.,  md 
Bellot  IHnch  H.  14.  THE  MINERS* 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES' 
REGULATION  AIH'S.  Cmm  Bw. 
V.  U.  tat.  [NtvlT  ReuLy. 

Jollan  (lAd7)  of  Korwlch.    REVELA- 

TIONSOP  DIVINE  LOVE.    Kdiicd  by 


„.).       SOCIALISM     AND 

MODERN  THOUGHT.  Crvan  »w. 
u.  bi.  [Social  Qaitlions  Seiiu. 

KeatinKfJ.  r.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.    CnmwiSm.    31.  6j^ 

KMtB  (John),  THE  POEMS  OF.    Wiih  ui 

mi;  liatJur,  u.  &£  «t       ILitlle  LibiBi)*- 
XmU.    THE  POEMS  OF.     Edited  wiih 
InuodaciioD  and  Notes  by  E.  dc  Selm- 
csiiR,U.A.    Dimjitv.   jt.td.iul. 


KaUOfJOtud.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  ui  iDlieduciion  ind  Notei  by  W. 
Lock,  D.D.,  Wudm  of  Keble  Colltse. 
lllnHnied  by  K.  AKNinti  Bbll.  Stamd 
EdiUtn.     Fcaf.   S».      y.    td;   foMtd 

IHE^h'iS'sTIAN  year.  Wiib  Inno. 
duction  uid  Nolei  by  Waltib  Lock, 
D.D.,  Wuden  of  Keble  College.  Sicnd 
Editiim.  Small  Pell  8n>.  CItlk.  11. ; 
liatktT,  M.  6rf.  ■((.     JUbraiy  of  Devotion. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Xdited,  with 
Iniraduciionuid  Notes,  by  WALtER  Lock, 
D.D.,  Waiden  of  KtUe  Collece,  Oiford. 
Small  PtU  6m.  Chik,  ai.;  /*«ttfi-, 
gi.  td.ncl.  .     ILIiiiuTofDeTotiDn. 

Xemcls  rnioin&B  A),   the  Imitation 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Deah  Fabrar.  Illiuuated  by  C  M. 
GCRR.  Snn-dEiIilioa.  fci/Stw.  jl.6d.: 

THE  lMITAT10'l?bF  CHRIST.     A  R. 

vised  Trauilalian,  with  an  Inuoduction ' 
C.   Bicc,  D.D..  Islt  Studeni   oT   Cht 
Church,    Tkird  EdilitH.  Small  Full  ivt. 
CMi,  a. :  Iialhir,  a,.  6d.  tut. 

[UbraryorDemion. 
A  prBcticillyBBWItanilaiionof  lliii  book 
whicli  iha  reader  haJ.  almolt  for  the  linii 
time,  evaclly  in  the  shape  in  which  il  left 

Thr  Same  EciTtoN  ih  labce  Tvn.     Crmm 

atu.    31.  (-d. 
Sflimed7(JamHHpnQlitoii),  D.D.^Auui- 


bj- 


Kastell  (J.  D.).    THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME: r 


Btini  the  J 


Illusuated.    Crst 


.   ,  leather,  11.  6rf.  M/. 

(Uttio  Library. 

Slpllns  IBndTard).    BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS,     tird  Tlmiand.     Cr,  tvs. 


THE   FIVE 
StctndEdi 


._ il. 

in  also  published. 


DEPARTMF.NTAI.  DITTIF.S 

Edili,m.    Crim-«ivr:    JnttniM.    oj. 
A  Colenial  Kdiiiuu  is  alio  pub1iih*d. 
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«(t.  JO,  U-A.,  PraftHn  (rf- Maw 

TuuncBt  BumIi  u  Kini'i  Colltn, 
Londoa.    THE  EPISTLE  OFS.  JAM  ?S. 

Wiih  iDOoductioi)  wid  Kol«.  Ziiiv/  Sm, 
t,.  [WntminUM  Commeni«iti. 

Lamb  (OharlMind  Hmt),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Kdiied  hy  E.  V.  Lucas.  With 
NmiKniuallliiilralioni.  tnSrtunVtlJnntt. 
Dfmy  tpo.    jt.  6h/.  tac^ 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  RLIA.    With  o' 


..».  C&rt,  It.  6A  lul;  ifl(Af--,  II.  6d.  «/. 
ILiltle  Libran-. 

THE  KING  AND  QUF.EN  OF  HEARTS  : 
Aii>S<>5  Book  r«  Children.  Illuiiralcd  by 
WiLi.iAit  HuLSBAnr.  A  ntw  cdilion,  in 
ranlmilc,  ediled  bv  %.  V.  Llus.     i>.  &£ 

L3mlMIt(P.A.H.>.  SURREY.  Illnstniled 
by  &   H.  Nhw.     SmaU  Pell  &«,  cltU, 

v.:  UatAf,  ]>.  &/.  H«.     [Little r. Dido. 
Lambnw   (ProfMMTX     ECTHesis 

CHRONICA.      EtKied  by.      J}tmr  Bca 
[DynmiiacTuii. 


Fully  II  lustnltd.    Crvi 


LUICbTilBsrF.)NLA.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
ItRAvF:  Po«mi  of  ChivaliT.  EmcrpriM, 
Coimse,  ud  Conitucy.    Stanid  E£llni. 


iVltStudcniBlChiiilbiurch.    SmaJJPii 
Ivf,  clelh,  u. ;  UalJur.  sc.  6rf.  wA 

[Libnry  of  Dvrotior 
Thil  ii  >  Ttprfnl,  iroid  for  iroid  Bnd  Un 


POLICE  IN   ENGLAND.     Cm 


laMlCI 
USH 


jioHH  LnciT    Au(  itmo.  u.  &/.  «r. 

LeWMCr.B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illoitmed.    Crmm  Bet.    u.  6d. 

[Uninmity  Eatcniim  Serin. 

UtlB  (HlU  F.  del  BURNK.JONES, 
WithnlllninlioDl.  Dlmy  x6me.  ii.  6d. 
•ul.  [Lltlle  Booki  on  A>I. 

LiUlelt&lM  (H.).    Sn  C.  Woidfwonb. 

Lock  (T»lt«r),  D.D.,  Wardtn  of  Kehts 
ColkK.  ST.  PAUL.  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.    Cmmivo.    y.ld. 


JOHK   KBBLE.     Witk  Fortnk.      &■» 

twr.3i.6d.  (L«idcnafIUi^^ 

Lo«kar(T.X    IX)NDON  LYRICS.    E«^ 

aA.D.  GODLKT,  M.A.    Small  Pta^i, 
■III,  n.  6J.  mtt;  iraiMer,  u.  6J.  mt. 

ILiuk  LibrBT. 

ImicMlow,  SELECTIONS   FROM. 

Edited  byLlLiAHM.  FAiTurDU.    S^tU 

PiiUtBB,cMi,it.6d.Mtl:  lenlAi^.ti.U 

{Utile  Libnry. 


TO  HIS  SON.  J 
A  Colonial  Edition  ii  alio  pnUistwd. 

torn  (Bunnsl).  HANDY  ANDY.  Vob 
34  lUuiiiUiaoi  by  the  Authoc.  JfM  ft» 
31. 6J.  mit.        [Illailnled  Podwt  Lltmr. 

E.  T.  L.  and  0.  L.  0.  ENGLAND  DAT 
BV  DAY  :  Oi,  Tlu  Engtahaiu't  Uud. 
book  to  Efficiency.  Dliutiatcd  by  Cbobci 
Moiuow.    J-'rmrtA  EiUtun.    fcx*.  4M.  u. 


DIALOGUES  (NifriiK 
Iciro-Menippui,  The  CoA,  The  Shin,  Tl 
Puiiile.  Tbe  Lovet  of  Fibibaod).    Tni 


bted   by   S.  T. 
Muter  .1  ClifloD ;  11 
CoUefc,  Oifoid.    CVi 


o  SchoUr  of  Ew 
.auica]  TnniladdBL 


EMPIRE.     Third  i 
«.  [Comnwreiiil  SetiB. 

I^Oa  (HO«I  «.>  A  JUNIOR  GEO. 
METRY.  With  numeroui  diagtUK 
Cf™«  Bm.    ai.         IJunior  SeboolBooki 

Ijtteltoii(Hoii.lIrm.A.).  women  AND 

THEIR  WORK.    "  ~ 

C  K.     HOW  TO  ] 
TO  WEAR.    Cm 


Tba  only  edition  of  Ibis  book  ceBplUely 


humCr.).    JOHN  KNOX.  WithPv. 

[Ludera  ef  XdMcn. 
MoDannon.  (KR.),  Editor  or  the  A^Sh^ 


Ciiy  Editor 
/AYS.    Cre 


|Ba<>k*oaBiMiMB 
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Umlktr,  41.  ■((.  [IJlUe  BlotTiL. 

MMkay(A.MA  THE  CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.    Crttin,  Sm.    31.  id. 

[Choichmui'i  LibcuT. 
HMniuaAllTla),  M.A.    APRIUEKOF 

WORDSWORTH.    Cnmmlvt.    u.bd. 

maxmsuz.txyax.-a.  a  history  of 

THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully II hulnlctl.  Crmniva.  61. 
M>ltUad(F.T.X  LL.D.,  Downing  Profcwr 
aftbsLawiof  EngkniliiltlieUnivenUy  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   Rt^liart.    JI.6J. 

u&idan  (H.  EX  m.a.    English  re- 

COKD^.    A  CoDipoDioD  to  Iha  Hutorr  of 

EaiLnd.    (r.™.aBi,     y.M. 
THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  ;  HIS  RIGHTS 

AND  DUTIES.    Crrnin  h^     11.  6d. 
llBZahAttt(S.C.),M.  A.,Ft1]ow  of  Pei»hoi>», 

Cambridge.    A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGV. 


TRANSLATION. 

8m     31,  6<<, 
Karr  (J.  B.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Si  John'. 

Colligi.  Cambrid™.    THE  SCIENTIFIC 

STUDYOFSCEy "         

UlinMltd.    Crrm   . 
AGRICULTURAL     GEOLOGY. 


MER.   With  P. 


Ilhutmii 

(Litlii  GuMno. 

MllUa(C.T.).  M.LM.E.,  Princnial  of  lh< 
Ilorongh    Polytecbnic   Collegi.      TECH- 
NICAL   ARITHMETIC    AN 
METRV.     Willi  Dlurami.      C 
y.id.  {TnlbooksoTTi 

aUne  (J.  ax   M.A.     ..     

ROMAN    EGYPT.       Fully    1 


of  whicb  a   H«  in   Photo- 
til.    Xnaltvt.    >Di.  ml. 
LITTLE   GALLERY     OF. 
Photocnviire  of  bis 
--     u.l^.ntl. 


GEO. 

hnoion-- 


',  BOTH 


iton,  Jobn,  the  poems  0., 

iN^ISH    AND     LATIN,  CoinTicH'dU 
Ptioled  by  hli  true  Copio. 


The  Sor... 

HlHRV  Lawss,  Genllt 
Chappel,  and  Dae  oT  Hi! 


THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  JOHN  H 
TON.     Edited  by  H.  C  Behchihu,  M 


Warrell  (Andrev).   THE  POEMS  OF. 

WifEillivKuKAiinWyiGHT.      Small  P,>ll 

(Little  Library. 

HukfllKA.)  IVORIES.    WilhmanypUi... 

in  Colloij-pe  uid  Pbol^jravun.  WiJtKfyai 

ij>s.  95J.  tftt,  [CoimotiteuTS  library. 

1  (A.  J.XJ>,0._    THOMAS    CRAN 

.    tLndenofRcUgion. 

HUBM (Oaorn).  theevolutionof 

PLANT    LltE:    Lower    Formi.      Wiih 
IlluilriitioEi.    Ctn-nivt.    ii.M. 

IUoi»rlhy  Elttniion  Serieii. 

Mail«rmaii(C.r.O.),M.A.  tf.nnyson 

AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.    Crm: 

HayCPUli)-    THR  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Sttnd  Edilitn.    ill.  11.  nil. 
■•llOVBdtnmA  8.1    A  SHORT  STORY 

OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    C™t.~ 

aiCbetnE.  B).  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  HAWKING,  WUb  j  Phmo-  , 
mvurn  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  ind  oibcr  ! 
IlltutnliDni.     Drmt^tv.     tol  6>/.  I 

HUUdaM.a.)  THE LIFEAND LETTERS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 
PreiidfntofiheRoyilAcideinr.    WithjijI 


__      .      POETS. 

_..,.,„ w.«rf.  «/.    (UllleGalleritt 

Hltch«ll(P.ChA:iIian).M.A.  OUTLINES 

^o    q\^.  n^i,        llluunted.       SkmA 


OF    BIOLOGY. 


d  by  the  Royal  Call<E«  ■ 


IIIolr(D.  BLX  MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Hendeh-sds.    Smalt  Poll  ivt. 
aelh,  11.  id.  ml;  Ualkcr,  m.  M.  ml. 

[Little  LibraiT. 

MOOWCH.  B.>     BACK  TOTHE  LANU: 

An  inquiry  into  tbe  cure  for  Runl  Depopn- 


THK  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Mnpi  and  Plant.  Crtvntw.  juid. 
■orieb  (K.  J.X  late  of  Oifton  Coll^. 
GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR 
AND  IDIOMS.    Si^-lh  Bdiiitm.    Crr«m 
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IIIdiitiuk)  by  R.  J. 


LLES  SIMEON.    Wlih  F 

(Levlcn  or  Relipoo. 

Mnir  (U   M.   PktUscm).    U..A-      THE 

CHEMISTRY    OF    FIRE.     Tl      - 

menuiy  Principki  of  ChemJsEjy. 

tl/niieniiy  Eilcnnon  Stria. 
MnndaUAlV.A.),  M.A.    5«J.T.  Dnoo. 

Hani  Offlcer  lAl.  THE  aDveNTUhes 

OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.  Wiih»,col«iiHl 

plataby Mr.  Williams.  Ftafi.  Bdb.  31.61/. 

mtt  (IllmlrMed  PockM  library. 

B«al<W.  at.    S«R.N.  fUll. 
Hawnuui  (J.  E.)  aad  otban.     LYRA 

APOSTOLICA.     Wkh   u    Iptmlactioii 

a'     Canon  Scott  Hollakd,  ud  Nolet  by 
L^OH  BaBCMtNb,  M.A.   SmaU  ftll  iK>. 
CItIk,  u..-  iHikrr,  ».  6.V.  ml. 

[Library  oT  Devodoii. 
NlCboU  (J.  B.  B).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENULir" ----- 

Cltlk,  It  bd.iut;  UatHir.a.f^ 

(Lit lie  Libriry. 

NleBln    (T.),    U.  A.       EXAMINATION 

PAPERS   IN   THUCVDIDES.     Crm/m 

Nlmmd.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  MVTTON,  ESQ.  Wiih  iS 
Colouctd  Plaui  by  HiHRV  Alkbn  and 
T.  J.  Rawuhl  TiirdEJIIhi.  Fiaf.  Su. 


(IlluslraledPoclitiLibnrT. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.      Wiih 

a  Colourad   Plu«  by  Hbniv  Alkbn. 

fiat.  Stv.    ^1.  td.  ml. 

Uia  a  liiaiitd  ediiiaa  on  bcgc  Japinc^ 

[illiutnKd  Poclcel  Ubrary. 

llonr»(A.  H.),Auih<>raf'Kicb>*naDdBy 

irayiioDfTODimdCoinwaU.'    NAPLES: 

PAST  AND   PRESENT.     Wiib   nan. 

lUulnliona.    Crtumave.    61. 

Monllt.      THE    DISCIPLES   AT   SaIS 

.«r.  OTHER  FRAGMENTS.     Ediicd 

I  Una  Bi>ch.    /■«/.  8„.     „.  (^ 

(Ito.).  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 


DUpbanti 
WiihPoi 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  Akl' 


OF  WAR.  VeL  n.:  Tbc  BTkUI*  Ac^ 
rrau  tin  Fonnb to  tba  rniiin  imb  Piaimj 
IlliutiaiEd.    Anitr  B».    in. 

Ottlay  (B.  L.),  D.D.,  PnlcHK  of  Pk*ad 
TheoloET  »  Ojifoid  and  Ciooa  of  Cteia 
Chnrch.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
INCARNATION.  Sra-mi  luLd  duMftr 
EiHtiBU.    Dtm^  e».     lu.  6aL  ' 

( Haadlmki  of  TlMxdivr. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  Wkk  P«- 
uaiL    Crtm !».    jj.  td. 


HANDBOOK  OF  J 


With  Portimil.    Cram  int.    v-^d. 

[LeadsiafRclicicH. 

OW«l(D01l|:lMI,BuTiMeT4I.LAV,  SasTCarr 

to  the  AUuuice  UariiH  ud  GincnJ  /axm- 

an«  Company.     PORTS  AND  DOCKS. 

Oxford  (K.  H.),   of  GoTi    HnmiuL      A 
—  NURSIHC     SMtmd 


Pwmjnttor  ffrwt  LioBt  and  bum  (k,J 

eVAORIUS.      Dtmyitt.    loi.  U.  wr. 


iSWfc 


,  u. ;  loUMtT,  «.  eA  arf. 
(Librir,  of  DnMioa. 
AUTHORS    AND 


ROMNEY.    With  many  IJutrallaiu.   Dtmw 
i6w.    ai.td.ntt.       [LIidaBookionAi^ 

--"IMOn  (A.  H.J.  NOTES  OF  AN  RAST 
■AST  NATURALIST.     IlhuUaicd  U 
out  by  F.  SouTHCATi.    Cr.  Be*,    fii. 
MkdUM).    MILLET.    v;ik>Btlli» 
kvu.    Dumjitm*.    tt.64.ntt. 

Pmim  (s.  h.),  m.a.  the  annals  or 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAU  WiiAaii, 
tlliutiatiDnt.  Dtmr  Sew.  ■j,,  id. 
MIT  (R.  B.),  Gold  Medalliu  sfiha  Ron] 
SfSSSPiJS!  .,*'™'I-  NORTHWARD 
pVgRTHBGREAtlCB.  WUhomfco 
lUuiUalioH.    imnEL   JT^WBm.    ju,ihI 
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P«alnU]l^ilU*rclloverTTinkrCanan- 
Oifonl,  sind  Saintaiy  la  the  Kml  Con- 
WMriaBOoOwLicMubsLm  PRACTI- 
CAL UCSNSIHO  KBFORH.     Stc»md 


SHIP.  Cr.  (n.  tt.  [CbuKbmu'i  Libnir. 
Patato  (W.  H.  niadan),  D.C  L. ,  IX.  D. ,  Pro- 
fatot  of  E«p»locT  "  Unlveniir  ColUac 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  nov  tm« 
Eaiuut  TiMn  TO  the  PunenT  Dat. 
FoUr lUaimitd.   iatiiMlamH.    Crtm 

Vol.  I.      PaiuinoMC    Tihb    to    XVIth 

DrxAirr.    Fi/ihEdilim. 
Vou  II.    Th«  XVIIth  ahb  XVIUth  Dv- 

tmstas.    PnrtkEdiHtn. 
Vol.  IV.    The  Egvpt  at  thk  ProLxum. 

J.  P.  UAKAFrr.  LiiuD. 
VoL-v.    RohakEcttt.   J.C.HilhiiH.A. 

Vou  VI.        KCVFT     IM     TK>     MlDDLS    ACU. 


SYRIA  AND  EGVPT,  FROM  THK  TELL 
EL  AUARNA  TABLSTS.    Cmm  iv. 


•  tec.    y.«J. 

„,.     NING.     With  i> 

Jff^f.  tfo.     CMK,  jf.  erf.  ,- 

ItallUr,  il.  lUL  [Linte  BIccnphiH. 

mupotti  isomd.  mydkvonyear. 

WUh  j!  niumiiam  by  J.  Lbv  Prrirr- 

Plnur  IPUIlp).  WITH  STKYN  AND 
DE  WET,    Saa»d  E^litn.    Cmm  9w. 

PlmtM.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
u  Inttodnctkffl,  Tentml  Not«,  mid  a  Com- 
menEMiv,  bv  W.  H,  Lindiav,  Fellow  of 
JHUiCiJkECiOidiird.    Drwtfiioa.  xot.td. 

Plnriln-lrudUwaT.I.  B.A..  Khi'iColl. 

Cm.     EXAMINATION   PAPERS    IN 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  CfnMrfw.ai.  W. 

[Schwt  EnminitSan  Serin. 

Poeook  (BO^).     A  FRONTIERSMAN. 


Third  EiTtii 

POdmi — 


EdlliDnifdwimbllthed. 

OFranW.      MODERN 

SPIRITUALISM,    TvuVtlMmti.    DtM) 


LEGtONARY.    CmnSiw.    Sr. 


COftOt     With 


Fonard (!•*'■>.  OLDFICnjREBOCK&. 
Widi    muy    Illnundou.      .ZJoh]'    Ini. 

Pl^Urd"oEim   P.).      CREVZE    AMD 
BOUCHERTiJnio' I«WA    f.  id.  tat. 

[LiitbBoslucinAtt. 
Polloak    (MTld),    M.I.N.A.,   Aolbor    of 

A.rt,'=tc.,«e.    THE  SHIPBUILBiSg 
INDUSTRY,    Crtrmtm.    3t.td.nil. 

(BeoluoDBDiinab 

Potter  m.  0.),  H.A.,  F.L.S.    A   TEXT. 

BOOKOF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY, 

Ilhulnted.    Sitaul  Edititn.    Crtmm  tpt. 

Pottar  Boy  (An  Old),  when  I  was  A 

CHILD.    Cnw.  Bn>.    U. 
Fndwn  (O.).    A  KEY  TO  THE   TIME 

ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 

COMEDY.    With  ■  Dill.    SmmlltMrnrit. 

y.td. 
PTUIMta.l.    SeeR-Wyun. 


WHAT  IT  IS  UADE  OF. 

PXlO»a>  LI,  U.A..  Fellow  or  Oilel  CoOwl 
OuD.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENCUSH 
POLITICAL     ECONOMY.      Aorri 


PrlmnM    (MboralU.     -    

BCEOTLL    Cr.ipr.    fc.  JNeulvRudr. 

PROTECTION   AND   INDUSTRY.     8t 

vuioiuWHlBi,    Cmntcw,    ii.6d.mit. 

COSM 

UlHIATOai,        ._, 

coloui,     /»  TUth  Viltom.     SmaU  ^tt. 

■■Q,"  THE  GOLDEN  POMP,  A  Pkkw 
lion  of  Eof lull  Lyrici.  Anufed  br  A.  T, 
QuTLLUCoDcif.  CniBmtM.  Smckram.ii. 

QUBVKDO  VILLEGAS,  THE  VISIONS 
OF  DOM  FRANaSCO  DE,  Xoiibl  of 
the  Ord«  of  St.  Junei.  Uwle  EniliA 
byR-L.  ■ 


{Miniiiurs  Libiuy. 

a  R.  uid  B.  S.     THE  WOODHOUEB 

CORRESPONDENCE     Crtwnttt.    Of. 


Introducijoa 
■Dd  Noto.  Di^niat.  lfrm*iidClua*tr 
Ed.    loi.  id.  [WoliniiMerCoBmalutei. 

LandOlph  <&  W.),  D.D,,  PiHncinil  of  >l>* 
TlieeloEleAl  CsUne,  Ely.  THE  PSALMS 
OF  DAVID.  With  ui  iBDodoclioD  and 
Note*.  Smmil  Pi^l  Sw,  CUlk,  »..- 
iHlhtr^i.  id.  ml.     [UbnirorDmdon. 

lUUdO  (Dl  T,),  U.A.  A  STUDENrs 
KISTtKY  OF  SCOTLAND.    Cr.  ttm. 
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Btrikdan  fltattncsk  m-a.,  rano^wd 

Tui«  or  Nsw  Collw^  Odanl.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Craten 
Sh.    St. 

■  GAMOKIA:  or,  Thi  Art  of  ProerviDi 
Gnu ;  ud  xa  Impiond  Uctbod  of  luldiif 

.  DMcd  br.  With  ij  Coleund  Qnwisii  by 
X.aAwi.i>B.    FoM^t^    si.6J.nn. 

(inuuntcd  Podul  LilniT. 

A  BmI  VmtUr.    KBAL  LITE  IN  IRB- 

LAND,  oTic  J)My  ud  Nisht  Es«wi  of 

Btita  Born,  Em),,  ud  Idi  Elegun  Fna^^ 


d.  2(.    "'ISiulHlS^O 


igColounxl 


ill  QsatioDi 

EvdAru  (W.  Bj,  Aolhot  of  '  Ancient  Wood 

uidlR>aWDckinCambridie.'etc  ROYAL 

AND      HISTOWC      OtOVES     AND 

ANaEtrr   shoes.    ProftiMir  iiiui- 

Intcd  In  celoBT  and  Iwlftena.      Quurtt, 

BmoUU.  A  LITTLE  GALLKST  OF. 

TwcBtr  eumida  in  pfaotagmwc  of  hit 
Ihatweilc.     0*mfibms.    ».  M  iv(. 


BOgen  (1,  a.  U,  M.A.,  Bdk«  «f  ibt  IM 
nlunK  of  Tin  HhlBrw  »f  AtritmUmn  and 
Pricn  in  SmeUmd.  THE  ACRICUI^ 
TURAL  INDUSTRY.  Cn,tni,  Bh 
it.td.iul.  IBoakaoDBuHiiai. 

Bmaiur.  A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OP. 
Tmnty  uuplu  in  FboUcnTHK  of  Ui 
■HMiroik.    bntfttm*.    ai.6d.mt. 

[UtthOallBiH. 

BaMMCE-S.).  ROBERT  HARLEV.EARL 
or  OXFORiX     llhHtntvl.     jOnv  fah 


FOrl  lit. 

BBUe  <A.  SJ,  M.A.,  H«d  Uutet  of 
C^4  lUdiui.  THE  GOSPEL  AC- 
CORDINGTOST.  UARX.  Wuh  Ihna 
Hapt    Crnm  Sm    It  ML 

rjniiiar  School  Boaki. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    Crtmm 

tor,    u  CJoBiDi  Gcbool  BoDb. 

THE  FIRST   BOOK  OF  KINGS.     With 

Note*.     Crsnmtrv.     11.  fd. 

EJoiiiar  Scbool  Boib. 

BomU    (W.   OUlU,      THE   LIFE   OF 

ADMIRAL    LORD    COLLINCWOOD. 

Widilllniumtini.byF.BuiiGlmi.  Jftmii 


9m.CleA,*i.;  Itmthtr.n    ._ 

JLibmrr  of  Dawtian. 

St  Innwflne,  THE  confessions  op. 

N*wlv  Tnn^usd,  wkh  in  iDtniductiaB 
■ad  Sata,  by  C  Bicc,  D.D.,  Utc  Studeot 
oT  Chnn  Chuich.  TkirJ Ediiiini.  Smalt 
put  Bfa  Cltik,  u;  tattlur.  u.  id  mt 
[librmrv  of  DcvotioDh 
■B»iJ*«Bni!OH.l.    REGINALD.     " 

"  "  Raapia  M 


—  Jaai  Edited  bjW.  jrKHOX~Li 
M.A.   SmmJ/Prtl»pc  ctaJi, 


LOVE 


^-  ^^  ,-,„  tIJbnjy  oTbcrMiofw 

BalmaaU.  L,)-  CORKwalu  liiiutrmiBd 

b^B.  CBOULTHR.    SimalU'lit/ tna.   C/MA. 

^t  liaa4T,ii.td.ml.       [Utilo  Guido. 
A    POPULAR    GUIDE    TO    DEVON. 

MtdimmiOf.    6dmA 
BWnUHt   a.\    M.A.      ANNALS     OF 

WESTUItTSTER  SCHOOU    Willi 
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MOW.    THXCRXOHICLEOF 
iA.    itaK^Bm.  1)1.  mti. 

[Byiutinii  TaxO. 
■tM.O.yf.ILS.  DBAGONS  OF  THE 


-IS.' 


j.tii.   (Umvtniijr  Exuuian  Soil 
BalDIU  (EltamtBdX     TOMMY     SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.     Illuitnlnl  by  G.  W.  Oim. 

Stcnd  Edition.    Fcaf.  tut.    or.  6J. 
Etaa  [J.    P.).      ANECDOTES    OF 

BRITISH    SOLDIERS.        Cmm   8w. 

A  ColooU  Edition  bdw  publubcd. 

m^Cm^muos.  rfij;  ten;  ite^-. 


■'■^— .   W.   J.    CwAia.     Aa   Sdhua    of 
■»««  in  (iBfli  PtaTi.     EditBi  villi 
InuadnEDea,  TuIisJ  Nnici,  ud 
■  Cocnmcpunr  ■iclwfoot  oflbcoan. 
»AMLET.     jailed  by  EDnrAUDTSomiM, 

ROMEO'     AND     JULIET.       Edited    bv 

Edwaid  Dowdeh,  LIilD 
KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  I.  C»aig, 
JULIUS   CAESAR.     E^Md  V  M.   Uac- 

MtLLUf,  U.A. 

THET^MPEST.       Edited   by   Mmtom 

OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C  Habt. 
EXKS?!-',''^  BditedbyEDWAiiD  DowoiH. 
TI^S  ANDRONianL    SdiUdbyH.  B. 

THE   MERRY  WTVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Edited  bin.  C.Hart. 
MIDSUMMER     NIGHT'S    DREAN. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuhihcham. 

TITtra  ANDRONICUS.     SdiwTby  H.  B. 
Awl's   WELL   THAT    ENDS   WELL. 


Edited  by  R.H.Bot 


OP     THE    SHftRW. 


lkup(A.X  VICTORIAN  POXT9.   Crmm 

lev.    it.tJ.    [UoiTudtr Eitcuioa Seriu. 

■huv    (Bin.    B.    i,).      REMBRANDT. 

Wlih  JO  lUiutnliaDi.    DimjiSeii.    u.  &/. 


SHellBy  (?Br<7  &).  ADOHais  i  u  EttsT 

QB  [be  (I»i£  oi^  John  Keui,  Autbat  of 
EDdymion,  etL.    Pita.     Ftom  Iba  lyp«  of 

■mtilUMlaAIU.  LIFEIHWZ3T 
^LONDOH.    nirdSiUlim.    CwmBh. 
■1.6^  ISodalQaeBiouSDiB. 

liOlMKIWtwX    DISRAELI:  A  Sludy in 
P«noniIi9  Mid  IdcM.    Witb  j  FoMnitt 
Drmy  iof.   ni.6d.Ml. 
1  A  0>IfnW.Edi|ioD  i*  alio  pobliibed. 
BE.^CONSFIELD.     Wiib  i>  lUuunti«B* 
J-iM^  »H,  tUUt,  V  id.;  IcdOur,  4*.  ■JrT' 
CLiltle  fliofi^iei. 
U»a(J.>-     REYNOLDS.  Wiib  muy  lllu. 
balioiii.    D,m,rt<m>.    tx.U.~U 

[Utile  fiookt  go  Alt. 
IBSBTCIL  (0.  A.).  FRANCESCO 
GUARDI.    With  31  Flitaa.    Rtfml/aU,. 

ketoun' (a.  s.  DijL   WATTi  mth 


liooa.     Dim, _ 

[Linl.  e«k>« 
m  (H.  P.  B.X     HOPPNER. 


&/. 


[Little  Boeka  OB  Alt'. 
SICILY.    WlibsVat 

mdl  CBiiiuor  U.A. '^E  eaJlt!^'  Ab 

I  BBDdn^aa  to  PMopqiby.    lUiMiMcd. 
lUnlTanity  EitepaioA  Eolei, 

.wax   vakdvck:  wi3 
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__jy(P.«.>,     FRAWK  TAIKLKGH. 


(IllaitiUtd  lN)Clut  Iibm7. 
THK    WEALTH    OF 


SmUh  (AdanU 

NATIONS.     Kt 

uid  muHiad)  Hmn  W  Edwih  Cahham, 
U.A.   T^ivmAuwt.   .Ow^tw.    giA  «^ 

Sntth  (HoTMe  ud  JuaM).  rejected 

ADDRESSES.  EiiMd  by  A.  D.  GoDtir, 
HA.  SmailPaUtre.elttk.t'.tA'"!-: 
UmtluT.  u  ttf.  lul.  [Litil*  LlbruT- 

Bnall  (7.  J.).  A  BOOR  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustiucd.    Cnwmvt.    tu 

lepbOOlM.  ELECTRA  AKD  AIAX. 
fiua\Ucd  by  E.  D.  A.  McnsnuD,  M.A, 
AuiitaiiL  Huts  mt  WinchaKr.    u.  Sii 

ICUnkal  TmoiUdocK. 

iOItwt(L.A.},UdAOktM«.J.),Hod«ii> 
IdiCaua  MuUB  at  Kinr  Edwd  i  School, 
BinriMluin.  A  JUmOR  FRENCH 
CRAUMAR.    Cf        ■   - 

aenth  (WUtoa  EX  M.'a.   the  gospel 

ACCORDING    TO     ST.    MATTHEW. 
,..&/.    [J,  -  -     ■ 

ENGLl 

1.  ^IkUwUll.ClLffOlu,  11>»>1LI>,U|*^. 

idith).    Edfltd,  wilbailntroduclloi 
^  uAViD   Hahhai.       SkuuI  Edilin. 

VoL  II.  '(Ric'hitd  RiiAIiu,  OiariDc, 
Bou,  ind  RAl*i|h).  CrtoH  Sw.  61; 
■P«lC«(O.H.XM-A.jairionCotl((e.  HIS- 
TORY AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS.  Snmd  EiiHn. 
CrvnSw.    u.ML 

ISchool  BiamiDatwii  Serla. 

IpoOUr  <W.  A.X  H. A.,  WAnlcn  of  Nbw  Col- 

ItgB,  Oxford.   %ISHOP  BUTLER.   Wth 


BtUllllUcaCJ.T.XR.D.,UtaCuKnorYorli, 
uhI  lonuliiDa  Feflsw  a(  St. Jotui'i  CoILcr, 
OxfbnL  A  BOOK  OF  DETOTIOira. 
Stctmi&UtirM.  SmailPtllivr.  Clnk.is.; 
ItMlktr,  u.  td.  ml.     [UbTHTof  D«Mian, 

'■tansIUItt.'  GOLF  DO'S  AMD  DONrS. 
Sicnid  Sditin.    Fotf.  to*.    11. 

lUdmu  (A.  11  K).  H.A. 

INITIA  LATINA :  Kuy  Likdi  od  K1». 

BotWT  AccidBuia.  SixIA  SiHIitn.   Ftuf. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS,    Sieilk   JUi- 


__    _  SHORTER  AND 

REVISED    LATIN     PRIHER.       Wiik 
Voeabukry.   NiiOi  mnd  Chiaptr  EJiti^iL, 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTKNCB; 

Rulci  ind   EicrciHi.      SionJ   SJMtm. 

Crram  Sbt.    u.  60.    With  VocaboUry.    k 
NOTANDA    QUAEDAU:     HtKcUucav 

Lalio  EmciM  on  CaamuM]   Rula  ud 

Idionu.   J'tartAEJilitm.  Fott.Wvm.   U.UL 

With  Vocabuluy.    u    Kxy.ti.iul. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RKPETI- 

TION:  AnuRd  nccordinf  to  Subkcti. 

ElntntA  BditxtH.    FtMf.tnr.    ii.bd. 
A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOHS. 

Amt.    StentdBdilin.    it. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.    Sttrmd  Edilint,  n- 


EA5Y  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  TJuniSdilitm,tmM^. 
FcMt.  8m.    li.  SflL 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  TOR  REPETI- 
TION. ATTmoEvd  ACCTrdinv  to  SohMCti, 
Tkird  BiBtitK.     Fcaf.  Biv,     11.  &£ 

G REEK t  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
F«  th*  UK  olScboelh  With  Intraducun, 
Note*,  ud  Voobuluy.  Tkird  SdiOn. 
FfAtpa.    at.  id. 

STEre    TO   FRENCH. 


SUIIi    EiBHut. 
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GENERAI.  KNOWLEDGE  BXAMINA- 
TIOM  PAPERS.  Fifti  SJilitM.  Cman 
fan  V.  id,  [ScboorEuBunuioa  Scubl 
Kit  {Tiird  EdititH)  inued  u  abon. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.    StBnOk  EditifH.    Crvw*  Bai. 

u.  Cf.  CSchoot  Euninuion  Sniu. 

Kit  ITAird  Edilitn)  iuucd  u  abovE. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.     Tmlflh  Ediliim.    Cnmmltv. 


8tMl  (&.  Emott),  M.A.,  F.CS.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Ibdadini 
Cfaemiiliy,  Httt,  Ught.  Snuod,  UtcDedin, 
Eleclricily,  Boluy,  Zookig;,  Phrualogy, 
AAroDomr,  and  GnJogT.    147  IIIiutAtiDoi. 

PHYSICS  BXAHINATION  PAPERS. 
Crewm  iBt.ai.6d. 

(Scboul  EunUnltion  Serisi. 
,  of  the  TcchnlalColliIi:, 
Biwliard,  nod  BnddUdC(F.)oftbeYaA- 
lUn  Cotlccc,  LccdL  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
lUoimMi].  Ztntr  <■«■  SmnJ  SdUlan. 
J.,  id. 
SMphMUOn  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    CmBHior.    y.  td. 

Knot  (LanmiH).    a  sentimental 

JOURNEY.      EdiWd  by  H.  W.  Pauu 

imMllPtllttit.    ChIA,  II.  fd.iHl:UalJur, 

a.6d.iut  ILiule  Libixry. 

Storrr  (W,).  U.A    ANNALS  OF  ETON 

COLLEGE.    Wiib  Domaoui  lUutntioiu. 

Dtm^ivt.    jLid. 
ltMUrt(E&tlieTliw).ByALLANWATER. 

StctxlEdilin.     Crmm  Ira.    Gl. 

n  (B.  D.     THE  LETTERS  OF 
-JIT    LOUIS    STaVB""""    •"• 

FAMILY      AND 

Sdccttd  md  EditKl,  with  Nol 


Editiim.    Crwtmiua.    Butiram.    61. 

A  Colonul  Edition  li  also  piihliihEd. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.    S« 

G.  BuHbui. 
SUvrnMnCK-L).  FROMSARANACTO 

THE    MARQUESAS.       Being    Ultut 

wriR(BbyMn.M.   LSnriMaoH  dnniiE 

Baltodk.       Willi    u     ImrsdiielioD  by 


F.R.S,S.    C. 
A  CgloDul  bauiDa 

■toddart  (Aniw  ILI 


W.    BaltoOTi,    M.D.;    LL.S.,' 


>pubUih«d. 

. ,       _    FRANCIS  OF 

ASSISL      Wiib  i^  lUuiBuioiu.      Femt. 

Bw.     Cltllt,  31.  6d. ;  latin?;  v-  «'■ 

[Lillli  Biairqihlei. 
StOIU<E.D.},M.A.,li>ieAuisUnI  Muttrat 

EloiL      St^LECTIONS     FROM     THE 

ODYSSEY.    Ecu*.  8m.     11.  td. 
Stono  {B.  J.).     POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 

With  a  Mcnoii  by  F.  G.  Ellkhton,  M.A. 

WithPoonit.    Crtamtvt.    61. 
Stmmr  IF.),    Auoc    of  Ihe    Initlnu  of 

BaDkei,   asd    Leclurtr  m  tfac    London 

Chamber  of  Commerce,     THE  MONEY 

MARKET.    CnwHtBt.    ti.6a.ntl. 

[Books  CD  BoiiKU. 
Strauu  (A.  ».),  D.D.    ECCLESIASTES. 

With  u  iDttoducIioB  and  Notei.    Fern*. 

S».    II.  6d.  mt.  [Chunrhman'i  BiUe. 

Stnnid  (E.),  D.Sc,  M.A.,  PioTeuoTorPhTsici 

in  Ibe  Duiham  College  of  Scienn,  New- 

CMtltKMi.Tjne.   PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

FBllylUiulnled.    CrMnSM.   U.M 

[Teitbooki  of  TechnoloCT. 
JJounbi.^  THE   SPpRTS_AND 

ENGLAND, 


PAST] 
ENGL 

SReTJKd  by  J.  Cbaile*  Cox. 
A.    QwtHr.    aw.  Hit. 

iTOkrti""      ■  ~        ""■ 

FOR 


THE_  PEOPLE    OF 


tn  by.    And  pt 


BnitON  (B.  B.).  IL.\NbLEV  CROSS. 
With  iTColoared  Plata  ud  iiio  Woodculi 
in  the  Tul  bj  John  Luck     Ec^  tm 


(Illuttaled  Pncltct  Lit 


SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUl 

;ih  ijr  ■ 

._  the  Ti 

AJua 
paper,    joi.  mt. 


■oKE." 


Ectf.  g».    u.  G^.  Mtl. 

AlKi  a  limittd  tdltioc 


(lUoitcated  Pocket  Ubniy. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


ASK  MAMMA.  Wkb  i)  Calomd  Flmi. 
ud  JO  Woodcnt*  in  the  Tnt  br  Jokh 
LncN.  AvA  Bf>.  }•-  td.  tut. 
"  -  ■  limiicd  cdUion  so  luje  Jip 


B& 


itsdPodwiLibn 


|[J.  R),  M.A.    THl 


TRENCH 


REVOLUTION.  _ 

Sm.  m.W     [UniTmLiy  Eiimnon  Smu 

Byrett  UtetU).  A  SCHOOL  Veak.  IUw 

liaicd.    JJfMT  timt.    v.  &f. 


r«a/;    />«« 


Mip,  etc.    Br  R.  F.  Qivit  M.A., 
liiunl  Malta  u  Warnmih  CoUaco. 

GERUANIA.    BrtheiuuEdhor.    C 

AGRICOLAANDGEIIUANIA.  TniniUieil 
b*  R,  B.  TowHiKiHD.  lue  Scbolu  of 
Trluly  CoUtn,  Cimbridn.  CtvM  In. 
u.  h<:  (CbHicsl  TnnilitiDTii. 

—    ■jtM.J.    the  inner  WAV.     B<iiD| 

3i  by  A.  W.  Hui-mN,  M.A. 
vo.     CbU,    31  !    UhHp, 

T«BntOB(B.L.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THK 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.    With  Illus- 

TMler  (4.  S,)'  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
SllSrA PHYSICS.  Smytoe.  ,o,.6d.ml. 

TulW  (F.  O.I,  M.A.  COMMERCUL 
ASITUMETIC.  TUrd  SdiiitH.  Cmm 
Sv0-    1'.  td.  [CoauDCffcial  SBrict^ 

Itolor  (XIh  J.  1.].  SIR  WALTER 
fiALEIGH.  With  II  tllaitntloni.  /:«•/. 
tvt.    CItth,  II.  6if. ;  Itmf/irr,  41.  >rr/. 

il^Iilc  Itioertphlei, 
airorOot;Yilh«id 
Ck^tii  Calieit,  Cninbridn.  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HiS- 
TORyOFROME.    Cm™  fee.    7^.  W. 

ToinTMiKilfred,  Lord),  the  early 

POEMS  OF.     Sdltcd.wilh  Noiuondu 
iDiroduciloB,  by  J.   CKurroN   Collihi, 
U.A.    CrrwHtv.    6t. 
IN  MBMORIAU,   MAUD,    AND    THE 
PRINCESS.     Edit«t    by    J.    Chuitoh 

COLLIHE,  M.A.      CmuH  Sw.     61. 

UKUa,      Ediud  by  Eliubcth  Wdkds- 

woiiTH.    Small  FfU  Bn.    Clrik,ii.  td. 

mtl  :  ItaOtr,  ml.  6d.  JUL  ILIltle  I.:brary. 
IN  UEMORIAM.    Edilod  by  H.  C.  BncH- 

nic,M.A.    SmMll Pelt  tnt.    Cltllt,  11, 6J. 

ntl:  liatkir,  u.  M.  mt.  [Littls  Llbnry. 
THEEARLV  POEMS  OF.  EJJmt  byj.  0. 

Colli HS,  M.A.  Small PiUtot.    Clcli.ii. 

«d.  mt;  Umtktr,  tt.  id.  mtl.  lUulg  Libimiy. 


TEN 


ml;  bMV.  »■  M  mt.  [Unlc  Libniy. 
.—J  (0.  a.).  TH8  YOUNG  PRE. 
TENDER.    With  »  UluDuiiuH.    Ftmf- 

Bo».   ,C/«*,  31.  M :  UatktT-,  tx  •»(. 

[Lillt*  ESocnpUB. 

TertoniAiiMi.  LIGHTS  and  shadows 

1NAH0SP1T\L.    Cromkw.    31.  fii 

Tluukaray  (W,  itt.    vanity  fair. 

Ediicd  by  Stxthcm  Gwynh.  Thra 
Vstuma.  Small  Fall  tBn.  £achBthaiH. 
cbti,  ir.  id.  ml;  Itallur,  u.  bd.  met. 

LAniy. 


PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  Stxtki 

Ttrtr  f^nmii.    Smali  Put  Sh.    JimcM 
—---    -■-'        '^  ailiU*Jlur,ti,6d. 
ILutUiLftniy; 
»  Stcfhkh  GwTm. 
'    "       \-  ItmOtr, 


ES.MOKD.      

Sma/lPiltttv.    Cbli, 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.   Rdlttdb^Sn^^' 


TDiwtwld  IS.  W.],  U.A.    INSECT  LIFE. 
IlliulrUtd.     Cranm  hv.    w.  6d. 


-^^  COLLEGES.     IlkMnud  br  K.  R 
Nnt.  Smt^i'MiSrt.afM.y.iitaatr, 

rJwDskiR 

SmaaPtUiar,  Chtk,  ».  ;  ualttr,  u.  td. 
nit.  [Unlctlaidei. 

TownlerOiadjBiiHuiX   uv  Chinese 

NOTE-BOOK.       Witb   16    IIlBsauiBiB. 
DfmytBo.    la..  ed.mt. 
A  ColonLi]  Ediuoii  k  ■!»  pabUAcd. 
TonttlM(BUBtXM.A.,D-Uit.     DAHTE 

StudieT  and  researches. 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


General  Ln-EBATURE 


Tyiar  a.  AX  B.A.,  f.CS.    a  junior 

CHEMISTRY.    CreamOte.    n.U. 

LliiBior  Scfaool  Baoki. 
iTnU-Om   (nu<l«A       TURNKR. 
I>tmjr  i6mt.    u.  6dl  ml. 

lUlIle  BoBkB  on  An. 

VAIUdUUl  (Bsnir),    THE    POEMS    OF. 

EJllcdhyEowAFDHuTTOM.     SmrUPUl 

bit.  Cli,lk,ii.t,l.iul;liMllUr,7i.6d.Ktl. 

'  VowaUm  I1.L  M.A.    JUKliRGERMlOS 
EltAMIMA'l ION  PAPERS,    fa^^i. 

W»de{0.  W.l.r.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  WithMapi.  Siaml EiSt^n. 
Crvnm  Bcv.   6j. 

TUi  book  pRiEDU  ■  coDiwcied  leeoaai 
or  the  Hebrew  p«p]>  durinf  ihs  .period 
cOKfta  by  cha  Ola  T*'tTrT' :  Mod  bat 
b«(B  dnwB  ap  rrom  the  Scripnic  ncordi 
inaccotduice  wilh  IbeoeUwiborhiitstical 

Vanier<IUiiIiu<».  ^m  A.  L.  Cluthih. 

'nn  (J.  a}  DEVILS  tlhiniiicd  by  ih< 
AntfacR.    Dim,  toe.    ii.  tut,  tut. 

Walton  (H.  &!.    oreek  art.    witb 

muiT  Iliusuuintii.     J^War  i£«u.     u.  61/. 
mA  (Liul*  Booln  DO  Art. 

VanoB  (bau)  ud  Ootton  ((fliulwx 


TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE    Cnunt 

81W.    u. 
JUNIOR    GREEK    EXAMINATION. 

PAPERS.    Fa^tmt.    11. 

[Junior  ^cuinuiaii  Son. 
W«»b    or,    T.).      A    BOOK    OF    BAD 

CHILDREN.     Wilfa  $□  lUiutnuioDi  by 

H.  C.  Saiidt,     iJn.,    " 

mttarff.a).    CAR .„ 

JOINERV.  Wltb  mur  lUuttnliiiu. 
Tliird&iititn.    CnmmtiH.    31 .  6dL 

Witll  nUlUJ'  H.).  PRACTICAL  UE- 
CHAMICS.    With  ii  IlhwiMisai  ud 


Dfaignmi.     Stcnd  E 


y.6d'. 


iTuiboolu  of  TKhiulacy. 


TIdrdBdilk 


TeIl«tJ.),U.A.,FdJa»udTuioTc<fW«Uiam 

CoUigt.      OXFORD     AND     OXFORD 

'•-£      Br   Member,  of  Ihe   UoivHiitT. 

'  '  'illim     Cmm  8tv.     u.  «<£ 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Fmh 

Udiluin.    Wiib  3  M»i».    Cr.  8w.     y.  6d. 

ThB  book  ii  isiended  for  the  Middle  ud 

Upper  Famu  of  Public  Scbsoli  md  for 

Pw  SiDdHti  11  >t»  Uiu<«nlu«.    It  coo- 

taimeDpioiu  Tubls,  tK. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     Illiu. 

tnud  by  E.  H.  N™.      FffiK    RditUm. 

Pelt  B»,    CItlh.  u. ;  Utiktr.  u.  6d.  utt. 

[LUtle  CuldtL 

VetntoMCHelMiO.].  thelastofthe 

GREAT  SCOUTSCBuSklo  Biiry    Wiih 
lUiutntiou.  Stamd Edition.  Dtm^iit.  6t. 

TUtaUr  (0.x    See  Henley  uid  Whibley. 

WMttley  n-),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  PtinbnAe 
Collere,  CmbridgE,  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIKS:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    CrxunSrt.    ti. 

Wiataker(aE.),M.A.  the  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  With  u  InDodBC 
lioDuid  Hatd.    J'caf.tM.    ii.6d.n/t 

IChiul:hmu'i  Bible. 


I.    C.    1 


..R.S.,    I ,    ... 

M.A.    Cns-BH.    Si. 
■WMtllelil  (E.  E).     PRECIS   WRITING 
AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Stemul  Edilin.    Cmmivt.    1. 

{CoimiRKial  Seiies. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE.      " 

fcw.    fi.  -_  .  . 


■WWtotosd  (A.  T.).     COLICNY.     Wiih 

^•Tflffir^  u3y  Diit*^  '"  ' 
TWto  (A.  a.),  B.SC.,  Ediior  of  ElicMiMi 
Iipiilmtnlt.  THE  ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY.    CrnMtai.    a.6d.mtt. 


[Boolu  on  Buslnc! 


mVASIC.     -    - 

[SocUl  Qoutkni  Stain. 

nniiamon  (W.x  THE  British  gar- 
dener. lUaitnted.  Bim^Ot*.  ioi.6d. 

USH       EXAMINATI. 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


AJUHIORENCLISRCRAMUAR.   With 

uid  •  duptcr  sn  Eoiy  WrtiiiK    Crvmit 

iM.    II.  [Junior  School  Boaki. 

A    CLASS-BOOK    OF    DICTATION 

PASSAGES.   SirklkBiiilin.  CntnBw. 

u.  id.  [  Junigi  Sczhgol  Boolu. 

EASY  DICTATION    AND    SPELLING. 

Tlurd  EJilum.   J'ca/.tn.    ij. 
inifflOt-BaXtOn(E.lt^    THE  MAKERS 

OP  EUROPE.    CrvHbv.    SiarndSdi 

A  Tcil-bnok  ot  £biop»d   Hiitoiy   To 
Uiddle  Finu. 
THE     STORY     OF     THE      ANCIENT 
WORLD.    With  Uiu  and  IllutatiinL 
Cr*m  loa.    31.  id. 

WUton  (BUbqp).     sacra  privata. 

EditcdbyA.  £  Bdhh.  B.D.    Smmll  PtU 
Sua.    CA<(*,  u. ;  ItmUur,  u,  fi<£  «<. 

[Libniy  of  Dcvoiion- 
I  STRATl- 
lUuttiaud. 
Dtmrtnt.  jt.ed. 
A  Colooiil  Edillaa  i)  •!»  publiihid. 
Vnaon  (A.  J.),  Ediiot  of  (Ik  fmiiltr'i 
Xmtw,  Ciiy  Ediloi  of  ifaa  i)«Vr 
CAnme/r.  TUB  INSURANCE  IN- 
DUSTRV.    CnmwSw.     ».  M  w(. 

[BodIu  on  BiuincB. 

WUHn  ffl.  JL).     LAW  IN   BUSINESS. 

CnrHSM.  u.td.iu(.  [BookioaBuHiiEu, 

.X   M.A.      LYRA    PAS- 

p  of  Kuoia,  Cbnreb,  uil 

A  ToluoM  of  dcTMiotul  paCBU. 
Wlabtft  (■.  B.X  M.A.,  Assuunt  Uuts  in 
ChiuCi    Houital.      EXERCISES      IN 
LATIN  ACcTdENCK.  Cmxttt*.  ,i.6d. 


Ilimlrand  by 

E.  H.  N«w,  Stt^imJ  Editin.    SmattPm 
>n>.  cIcOs,  ]!.;  Uallitr,  }i,M.  wL 

[  Little  Gsldci. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.    Illuslr««l 

hy  E.  H.  Niw.  SmiUI  Put  8™.  C/o«, 

ji. .'  ItalMtr,  31.  6<£  iu(.        I  Lillle  Guido. 

REMAINS     OF     THE     PREHISTORIC 

AGE  IN   ENGLAND.     With 

-  ■  ■"   Ilk    i>».r8_. 

[Aaliquiji't  I 


CHESTER.      UlDBnted  hv  K.  H.  N«k 
Cnuaaw.    }(.  tWlsM.      [AndoKCStiA 

vbitaiMQiui(Ouionii(.A,asc.LUB. 

THE  KINODOMOrHEAVEH  HEKX 
AND  HEREAFTER.  Cmmtm.  y.U. 
IChnn^Duia'*  Lilnir. 
Wooa  {J.  A  E.).  HOW  TO  HAKE  A 
DRESS.  lUuUimtHL  Tiird  E^Hrn. 
Cr.ttt.  i>.6d:.  [TcnbooktorTcdiBolDfj; 
~      ~  (OUlltlohnV    ILA,  mi 

liBmajn.    OLD  SERVICE 
OF     THE     ENGLISH 


LYRICAL  BALLADS.  E 

Sahpbdh.    SmAaPHItor.    CUI>i,ti.6d 

mit;  liaOtr,  u.  td.  wC      [Linle  Libniy- 

VIUbt(Altl»irXU.A.,  Fallow  of  Qd«-> 
CoIIhc,  Cunbndie.  SOUS  NEW 
TESTAMENT  PROBLE&IS.  Cnm* 
Btw. ,  61.  [Chvithou'i  libniy. 

mVl>t  (Bo^ilaX  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES TOR  REPETITION.  Pes*, 
ivc    ti.6d.  ^^ 

WWd» 
With 
!(*,  ' 

VnidbaiB  ia.\  M.F.  THE  POEMS  OF 
WILUAU  SHAKESPEARE.  Wiib  » 
lolrodsclionudNotci.  Dimytfot.  Bwnt- 
mm,  till  t^.    101.  6d. 

vraBnL)aiidTntnM(a.k  the  land 

OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.    Beiaf 
>  dacriptiiia  of  Moatcnccni.     WUh  an 
miutntiou.    CwM  Em    &>. 
A  Coloaul  Edition  ii  Alaa  pablulifd. 
TMtl  (W.  &).     AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.     Riiatd  umd  Emimt^ 

TandllClL].  the  GREAT  RED  frog. 
A  Slory  told   in   40  Coloond    Pictm. 

Tomw  miMlD.  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.     With    miuiy   Illaicmiaa. 


cMieiChambaof  CooUDRe*.    Omanaw. 
tlilA,u.6d.l/a^rtmt/,,--  -- 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


General  Literature 
Antianary'i  Book*.  Tba 

General  E4itor.  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D..  F.S.A. 

(ASTIC  Life.     By  the  Kbhl  R«-      ".--— ".~.n — «— D— . 


The  flr«  Twelve  volumes  are— 

PoRtSiUILtDOCK^    B*  DdbbIu  Owen. 
RaILWAVS.    Bt  E,  R.  NcDtimnn. 
THHaracicsxciuliCE.  I4r  CkU.  Du(«U 
THB  I«SUI1*MC«  IMOUSTKV.     Br  A.  J.  W 
THB  ELSCrxiC  ■    IWDUSTTtY      ^  ^  1^ 

TO  IHVKSTUHNTS.  BJ-Jl-UoU. 

BysBJitine  Texts 
Edited  br  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

HE.      TrullaUd  br  F.    J.  I    TMHHISTDItV  OB  FSBLLUS,     BlNtad  b;  C.  SUhH. 
M>U        '      ECTHHSIS  CHIOWci.    Edilcd  by  Pf aCHBi  LamU 

t.    Dlmftit^    iat.btl.n4t.  •        ScbmlEL    Dn^ba,    iy.Ktl, 

Chnrchm&n's  Bible,  The 

Geneml  Ediior,  J.  H.  UURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
The  volumes  are  practical    and  devoiionsl,   and  the  lexi  of  the  Aotboriied 
Version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  coTTcspond  as  far  u  possible  with  the 
Chuich  Lectionarjr. 


THSWOMUIAHnHIF'aFTH 
UtHHT  >»d  Ltainictl  Ai 

Olassical  Tr&nslatioiu 

Edited  by  H,  F,  Fox,  M. A,  Fellow  and  Tutarof  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 

Crmm  8n>. 


PhlUfipLE  II..  Is 


LUCIAN— lb  Dkloiua  miiitiuti.  lon-UiBlpiiu, 
Tb«  C4ck.  Tbe  SUp.  The  hruh&  Tba  Lom  ol 

J^^^    Ti^..a  br  s.    .  I-.,  «.*. 


3,a,l,zt!dbvG00gIC 


Messrs.  Metruen's  Catalogue 


Edited  b7  H.  DE  B.  OIBBINS,  Litt.D..  M.A. 
Crvsm  iva. 

UCATION      IH     TBBOKV     AHII       A  FRIUBIl  OP  BUSINISS.      Br  S.  iKbCB.    MJl 


^^!:?z 


VL^^ 


Wllh  VoeUuttn,    (T, 

Oonnolsaenra  Library,  The 

IVide  Royal%SB.     35/.  Htt. 
Tbe  first  volumel  are— 

.     Bl  Cnil  DlTHpDCt.  I  POICaLADI.     Br  EdMnI  Dtlea. 

L     ^  dudl^  HMh.  llVOUBS.     BirA.Muklll. 

DaroUou,  Tlie  Llbiur  of 

With  Inlroduclions  And  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pull  81M,  clolh,  it.  ;  ItalAer,  u.  6d.  tul. 

'  Edlled  Ify  W,  |.  KMj.'uui  M.a!" 
THBIUITATION  Ol-  CHRIST.      Sdilld  by  C  Bin, 
A  BOOK  OF  DflVOTIONS.      BdlHd  br  J.    V.  SOD- 
LviSrKkoCBimUII.  E(ll»rtblWllMtLoi*,D.n. 

THST>H»JL     E!SBl'br'E.C.S.ClllHn.b.a 

Thb%'*Ai°'op  David.    EdlMl  tr  ■■  «.  Ru- 

■ndCuon  It.  C.  I^BchhtfrW.A. „ ..._. 

""  M<nUci.  E'hed br  E' c  t;nncT. 

Gtiiiuil  Mysilci.    EdUcdbiW.  R.  In 

BliiBtrated  Pocket  Librarr  of  Plain  uid  Oolonred  Books,  The 
Feap.  %vo.    y.  6ti.  net  to  4t.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

A  series,  In  sniall  faim,  of  some  ot  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  an< 
general  liierature.  Theie  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  edilioa 
without  iotioduclian  or  notes. 

GOIOtTBSS    BOOKB 


'^.\^Zk 
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General  Literature 


TUB  ILLDSTKITED  POCKKT  LlllAHV— <wa(uiM£ 


TWt  TDbme  li  KpMOd  boiD  thi  lOnBdir  nil 
ud  CDMIT  *llllon  of  iltK  "I"*  t™"™*  »1»™^ 
niir  tnn  llutniloai  lulMil  0(  Ik*  uuil  tarn  ij 

kiKKAVUA.  BvlLS,  SnlKi.  Willi  tl  Celsuicd 
^A^sii  ■  IllM*d  aditkin  «  lUf*  Japuaa  [KI>er. 

THH  AN*I.¥SIS  Of  TIIH  HUHTINC  ^™'-'>(^  ^' 
jUku.  ud  43  IDoHnAHU  oa  Wood.    31-  ^  hf  r. 


*'a1u  >  Umlnd  tdkkii  no  lugE  Jlpuwe 
'^nh/^^dUne  of  thi  lam  Dr.  SnUi.       Bf  lh> 

"AlHt  UiUteil  >di£i»' on  lux*  J'pUEUipapO' 
(IP  EIICLI5KDABCH  OF  MATH.  (mll«p«L^l 


L      Bf    Hvn    EnuL      Witb  ^ 

lIy^ILudaCI<!!)Luuk.  waE 

AdrentuTca  ot  Bub  Tiiljho,  Sh^»  dod  tiii  ^ondn. 


hlki  ndiliiin  ol  ■  Nirfoiul  Sponi'  nr  ■«  "■"' 


¥i:i 


lluid  Iii1m'i.f  T. 


.  Lira    IK^IMtM^  'S^H^'^FSSd! 

nQBTKiii-deiiUoiiiinluio  J»pu»«li»P".     Thb  ADvmTu™ OFIOHmOrNKWCOUB  wTi™ 


PLAIK    BOOSfl 


vfth  iBdta  pcdoft  uu]  A  dupiic*!*  irt  of  Lbc  platel. 
WiMiSOK  iSsTLI.     Bjl   W,  Hurtam   Almwrnll 
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Messrs,  Methuen's  Catalogub 


SMUm.   Bt  C  G.  Bcuun.  y 

JtmiOH  SKCtUH  SXAMlHATIa 


B.A.     With  BUBfrauk  iMVac«  tcf  unUf    utd 

A  luNioB  CHsuimtr.    Bt  e.  a.  Triv.  B.A.. 

Leaden  of  BaligloQ 
Edil«dby  H.C.  BEECHINO,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Wcsuninster.     With  Ptrtraiit. 

Cnnea  Bud.     31.  6<J^ 
A  seriei  of  sbort  btoenpbies  of  the  most  prominent  leaden  of  rcligioua  lite 
and  thought  o(  all  ages  and  countries. 

- JOKNKIIOX.    VrF-MmcClm. 


fciro? 


KiHN  KbBI-B.    Br  VJia  Lock. 


>.%.* 


RT.B 


Laud.   By  w.  it.  Hunoo,  i 

Little  Blogn^jiUes 

Ftaf.  81W.     £ai:4  veltmit,  ilo/A,  31.  6rf.  |  Uatktr,  41.  «</. 

^     ...  . ^    ByC.  S.  Ttny,    Wkt 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Jlliiitralid.     Dtmy  l6»i».    3J.  6il^ 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


General  Literature 


TDK  LlTTLC  BlOE  BOOKS 


CUBEAKT.     H.aWlllta. 
BOOKPIATBS.     B-AlaiKk. 

Kbtoiildb.  J- Wm^ 

T''lfifK*E.  D.  Skat 


.     Bf  Ri«<r     ;■  THE  LMT  1 


IiitUe  Books  on  Art 
Jltmy  i6mfi.     at.  6£  tut. 


VbLASQVKZ.   WRMdWainfunallidA. 


Little  OallaiieB,  The 
Demy  i6me.    at.  6d,  tut. 

Little  Guides,  The 
Small  Pete  ive,  eletk,  31.;  Uather,  y,  &/,  #«(. 


D.Sc.  F.R.5.     IIMDlUd'bifa.  li.  tieiF. 
D.ScF.R.S.    Illiinniid'bT  £.  H.  No.    Stcnk 
SVSSBX.     Br  P.  C  Hnkul,  M.A.   lUoOUM 

CoKHW*!.!-    Bf  A.  1.  S^lHBii.    lUoitnlsd  b 
URITTAiry.     Br  S.  Dvitv-t^Dnld.     DhitlTath 

Little  Librair,  The 

Wiib  InuodQciions,  Noiet,  luid  Photogravute  FroDlispiec 
Smtdl PattiiBe.     Each  VbIhuk,  clal' 


JOHN   Haufax.   CEfTTLniiAfi,     Bjr   Mri^   C 

Edlwl  br  AiMic  Hubmn.    Tw  PHimil. 
niDB  WD  PBBtvmcI.     Br  Jina  Aiuicn.    Ef 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 
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TKlLn-nX  lAtLttiMY—CMliniuJ. 


poHis:" 


IMeshrJ.HutMil. 


TH?S 


ALLADS     BlfW. .. 

',    Edited  br  G«Df|c  StmcMOD- 
s  FROM  LcwcraLLow.     MUmi  br 
I    AWn-jACOBIN;    wlUi 


I.    BrA.W.KlBcUlLL   V 


KlUHdWII.  wTfuL 


d  br  I-  B.  AtUir.    r»  KuTn 


UlnUfenre  Library,  HeUmtn'B 


V.PickBitaclailSL  AiivjHH.  ^^•Uir.v. 


IM  g(  Uh  IMw  i'  Sl   Jib 


School  Bramlsation  Series 

Edited  bjr  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cretn*  Siv.    ».  6d. 

Sivdnus,  H.A.    StrtKlli  Eiom. 

CEBIIAM  ETAWINATION  FAPBHS.     Bjr  R.  J.  Moil 


^lailizodbvGoOgle 


General  Literature 
Social  QusBtiou  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS.  Ull.D.,  M.A 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  Pbofessob  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C, 

Fully  Illiulraltd. 

A  DBBSS.     Br  |.  A.  E,  Wood. 


^TiCAL  nnrsics.   B)  i 


vtX-k  Quurrnas.  Bt  h.  c. 
Theology,  Handbooks  of 


Uof  •  CoUtg:!,  CuatwKlg*.    Oimf  tut.    loi.  W, 

Univaisity  Extension  Series 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

PriDcipaJ  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

CrtwH  ivo.     Prici  {with  iBtni  tjccefliens)  is.6d. 

Aierietof  bookson  historical,  Hterarj,  and  scientific  subjects,  filit&bl«  for  exlcn 

sion  iiudents  and  home-reading  circles.     Each  volume  \s  complete  in  itself,  andtli 

iubjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  ia  a  broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

THB  IHOUSntllL  msrOKVOFENCI-UID.     B>  H.       THB  CHBHISTIIV  OF  FlKB.      B^  M.   M.  FlDlH 
it  B,  Cibtiini.  LJtlD.,    M.A.      TVxU   Bd&ln.  Hulr.  M.A.    lUxInlod. 


Br  F.   A.  <S(Uc«.   1 


^lailizodbvGoOgle 


Messrs.  Mbthubn's  Catalogue 
Weilmiiuter,  OomiiuBtarieB  The 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  CoUen. 
Dean  Iieland')  Proressor  of  Exegesia  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford. 


Part  II. — Fiction 

Marie  Ooielll's  Novels. 


Crown  Svo, 

A     KOHAKCE     OF     TWO     WORLDS. 

Tminly-Ftarth  Editim. 
VENDETTA.     Tu^nlUlk  Edili 
THELMA.     TUriUtk  EdititH. 


BARABBAS:  A  DRBA 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY. 


■Bd  Ibe  imuiiulin  Imuiijf  of  tha  willini 
ham  ncoacilcd  tu  to  ihs  duinj  of  the  con. 
cejitian.  Thli  "Dmi*  cf  dn  Wcirid'i 
Tnccdj '  ii  >  lofty  mkI  doI  la>d«aau 
pinphriH  of  tli>  npmu  ellnui  i^  Um 
inapBcd  BMtnl^^n!,^—IhliU^^  RtviiBi. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Ftriy 
Eighilt  Edititu. 

'A  nrr  poweifBI  pica  of  work.  .  .  . 
Tbc  coooptioo  ii  DugnificiDt,  aoil  iiliksJr 
ID  win  u  Bbidfaig  pUca  within  lb*  memoiy 

Biuid  ofUiCBa^  tai  a  timidui  uulKity. 


T.  StBad  io  (ha  JTm 
THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 


'!(  annoi  be  denied  tliu  "TheUu 
Chrictian"  ii>  powerful  book  ;  ihuitiioDc 
likely  to  riiH:  unconifort»bJo  qoeuioiu  in 
^1  but  the  mul  ielf«itiiaed  rewkn,ud 
[bat  It  iinkca  St  the  root  of  the  r>i[un  of 
Ihe  Ctaurchei— tb<  itcaj  <A  luili— in  i 
■nunei  which  ihowi  ibe  lUTiuble  diana 
heauni  up .  .  ,  Ttii  n»d  Cvdiul  Booprt 
il  alMautihl  Giure,  Gi  ra  Mud  berid*  Ibc 

(oodBiihopio  "LeiMiitnUs."  Il  ii  ■ 
ook  *iih  1  leriooi  pnrpoK  enmaed  wiih 
abiolute  unconventiMnfityiDf  pudoB . . . 
And  ihis  II  Id  H7  a  u  a  book  wonh  nal- 
\v,s:-Examit^. 
TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  {isort  Tkt  ' 

'  It  It  impossible  Io  rud  nch  a 


irayiof  Ihawo^ 
>r  cha  bellcTiDent 
chief  inleollcia  of 


K  SIMPLE  LOVE 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels. 
Crown  %vo.    bs.  each. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Kintli  EdiUtn. 
'A  vary  nmarkabla  book,  daiarnnt  of 
critlcalaulyiiiimpoa^blewiibin  ouilioii; 
brilUut,  bet  not  topacfidal;  well  coa- 
udeiad,  bnl  not  elabofaud ;  oDBRnuaed 
wiih  tha  pnmblai  art  tbai  coDcaala,  but 
yat  allowi  iuelf  Io  bs  a^ioycd  by  readan 
(a  whoa  Goa  literary  nalhod  Ii  a  k«<B 
pUann.'—  7*4  WtrU. 


MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  S4litin. 

'Or  all  Mr.  Hopa'i  books,  "A  Man 
Mark  "  i>  the  sue  w^ich  bait  ompana  w 
"The  Priionerof  Zenda."'— A'«*i#«^  < 


ANTONl'a'  "Fiflir£ 
"'  '  '"ilraoebnntiBBitoryoflow 


HRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
NIO.    Fifth  EditiH, 
- .  J  a  psrfaciJr  aBCbnntit 
■ad    chiriliy,  and  pnra   r 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


Modnt  uid  Uado  af  lonn,  a   pwlu 

nnlltmui,  an  bimiid  Sgbttt,  ■  i  Jthful 
ftwnd,  mnJ  » iriTianinirnu  tw . '— CMnfinn. 
FHROSO.     lUuitnud  by  H.   R.  Huxal 
&:ilA  EJUieti. 

'TiMUJeli  ihonn^T  Anbi  qoicli  iFlih 


plot.    M[.  Hop*  hu  dnwn  ihi 


of  Mtwoncawlth  aumdhm  inbdctj  aad 

THE  KINGS  MIRROR.    Fomrlh EJiHmt, 
'  In  •kguKnu  diUcan,  aod  ucl  il  ruili* 

iritlillubcuolbiinavdi,  whiltin  Uicwlda 
ruu;*  of  iu  poTInilnci  *nd  Iba  lubllllr 
of  IU  uiJyiii  it  luipouo  ■"  bii  culia 

TMIurM. '-^Al/lflV. 

QUISANTE.    Fc^rlk  EdiHim. 

"Tbt  bock  il  notable  far  a  VT  b%ta  Hler* 
ary  qualiry,  and  aa  impcvsA  or  wwer  mnd 
mulRT  on  srarr  pan.'-'iTai^  CAmuic/r. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 


UANV  CARGOES  Ttttntr^mmiEdiiim. 
SEA  URCHINS.     TmlltSdil- 
■     -"     OF     CRAFT. 


W.  W.  Jacobs'  NovelB 
Cr&wn  %vo.     3J.  &/.  «ai:A 


all  wbo  bava  not   l«l  Uuir  appsuta  u 

'  Tba  bctl  tminatDui  liook  piil>lithecl  ft 
maor  a  daj-'-Akct  Mrf  VAite. 


LIGHT  FREICKTS.     lUwttaicd.    Fnnk 

'  Hit  wit  tod  huDioai  an  puttstl;  inuli- 
tibla.    Mr.  Jacoba  wtiiu  of  iIunMBi  and 


LocftB  Uolet's  NoTelfl 
Crown  Zvo.    6t.  «<ii:A. 

COI.ONEL   ENDERBTTS  WIFB.     Titrd 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 


EJilitH 


II.&/. 


UTTLEPETER.    Stcmd EdlHtn. 

THEWAGES  OF  SIN.  PmrUtnlAEJitifn. 

THE  CAR  I  SSI  MA.    FomrtkEdlHtn. 

THE    GATELESS     DAKRIER.      Fturth 
EdlHtm. 

'In  "Tba  Catrleu  Bairiai"  itlialDDCt 
endent  thai,  wbilit  Lucai  Malct  hu  pre 
HTvcd  ho*  birUuiAbt  of  on^naJity,  tba 
ailiiliTt  ^a  Bduarwritine,  u  abova  even 
tba  biib  Icnl  ot  tin  booki  tbal  wcr*  born 


—M'ttlmiiultr  GatttU. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADV.  Srvtnik  Eililitn.  A  Ljmiled 
EditiopbTwoVolumo.   C-v<mi»t.    itt. 

In  [ha  iticngtb  and  itni^bi  ii 
ftvy  hat  been  cmnlvad,  in  tt 
TaDcy   and   raflection    balowta   upon  its 


•bich  the 
■»1lh  of 


■Tbaril 
ana  lenil^ 


S/icuttr. 
abfy  fina  boo 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 
Crown  &V0.    6j.  eeuA. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    Fi/K  £di- 

'Stdrica  bapfhlr  conceived  and  finelr  ei. 
eesled.     There  u  ncengili  andgeBJut  in 
Mr.  ParVer's  itrle.'— DaiV/  Tibtrafk, 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fnirik  Bdilim. 

Alkimram. 
THE  TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Siamd  SJililt. 
THE  TRAIL   OF  THE  SWORD.    IIW 

mwd.    Siehlli  EiiUnt, 


.d  dramatic  tala. 


DaifyCkrtmicU. 
WHENVALMONDCAMETO  PONTIAC: 

Tba   Story  of  a  Lou   Napoleon.     Fiftk 


il  drawn  mttriatit-'— Pall tfaUCmtU. 

AN  ADVBNTDR^K  OF  THE  NORTH! 

Tba  Laii  Unaima  of  'Pntty  Pianc.* 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


J4  Messrs.  Methuen's  Catauwoe 

'Tti  ■rniM  bBQt  h  fall  of  fa. 

ing  MocKi  oflha  groi  Nonh.' — _ —         — ~ 

HmU.  '  NoduaE  nm  Twotau  —  

liu  CORH  from  Mt.  Gilbert  Pukei  thui  tUi 


THE  SEATS  OF  THB  MIGHTY.    Illa*- 
trucd.    Tkitlanik  EiiUim. 

'  Hr.  PirkiT  hu  productd  •  reallr  E» 
bblorieilnoTeL'— .'■' 


THE  POMP  OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

^UpfOTCvl  pKthoi,  Kod  &  deoptt'  k 


Aithnr  Uoirison's  Norels 

Crown  Zvo.     &x.  «ai:4. 


TALES    OF  MEAN   STREETS.      Sixt* 
EiUHn. 

'A  (natbook.  Tka  ■nlbac'i  ngtiwd  ii 
■muiiiElT  (fltetin,  ud  prodnctis  ibriUing 
•CBM  A  mtilj.  Til*  willa  1*t>  npon  di 
kBUtdhwid.  TticIioekUuiDpljipialliiig 
■iiHlIrTautlUainiliinlMtic  It  Ishanioioiu 
■lis!  irithMii  hunKQT  it  would  not  nwte  At 
Buk  il  li  cottfa  to  tmiltA-~W,rld. 

ACHILDOFTHEJAGO.  F^mrik EdilUn. 
'Tha  book  ii  *  mulapicoe.'-^ai7^>// 


r^    lynpuhe 

Edea  Phillpotts'  Novels 


'An  abielBIe  mutopiece,  *tnch  tKJ 
DOvelut  DifhlbvpflHidtoduBL' — Crm^kic. 

'"The  Hole  ta  the  Will"  i>  ■  nuuierir 
pj«ca  of  work*  His  duutcten  ue  dn*fl 
wiih  wnuinc  ikill.    Exin«diii»T  pom.' 


LYING  PROPHETS, 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  K 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With 
Fiurlk  BJillam. 

'Mr.  PhillpotU  kaowi  iDCtW  wh»t 
Kliof^.boyi  do,  vaA  can  lay  ban  their  ia- 
■mt  Ihooghu ;  likewise  ha  shows  u  all- 
perrfedinEtenR  of  humour.' — Aimdtmy. 

SONS    OF   THE    MORNING.       Jwa^ 

'  A  book  oT  stnan  power  aod  luaoa- 

(vta-'—Mtrnlnr  Put. 

THE  STRIKING  HOintS.  StamJEiitito. 

*  Ttmgcdy    uhl    comedy,     pelhca     *Dd 

hoiDoui,  era  blended  to  a  ucctv  In  this 

*0huDiL^-»'»U 

'hgle  book  b  redolent  of  b  fmher 


■Tha 


6j.  «11^A. 

mp)«  lir  Ihu  bmiha 


fiont  nd(  of  [iTinf  Dorelln^ "— Aiibi*. 
■Since  '*Loms  Doona"  wo  faav*  fattd 


„ of  the  Rinr  Dan. 

The  finsn  book  Mr.  Kdu  Phillpotu  W 

Tll^,  AMERICA  n'pRISONER.      Tkiri 


ARMINELL.  JWAi 
VRITH.  FiAkEiilU 
ROAB  — 


IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SKA.    StBt<itk 


.    Third 


S.  Baring-Ooiild'B  Hovela 
Crown  Zvo.    &f.  eaek. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifths 
i»mOETTA.    TlnrdBdiUmL. 
Y  ALONE.    Fifth  E£iir^ 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


I'lCTioM 


THK     PENHYCOMEQUICKS.        T/iirJ 


PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


ROYAL   GEORGIE.    1 

MISS  QUILLET.    Illiu 

LITTLS  TU'PENNY.  AJfmSdiiim.  6i. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
IK  UEWtSLAND. 


Bobert  Batr's  Horela 
Crown  8iv.    fa,  each. 


IN  THE  UIDST  OF  ALARUS.      TIard 
EdMiK. 

'  A  book  iriiieli  hu  ibandinllr  udtfied  ni 

h*  iu  capinl  homour.'— AaiVr  CItrtiiaU. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Sietitd  Editim. 

^  There  19  moch  iniigbt  in  il,  uid  much 

eiRlkst  \KBBHta:—DaUf  Ckrinitil. 


THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  TkirdE. 


Bowlea<C.St«wutX  A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND.     Crnmio:    (u. 
Bollock  iSbaa.  T.%.     THE  SQUIREEN. 

THeVeO  LEAGUERS.  C™««.3«w.  &i. 

Bnrton  (J.  BloimdallflX     THE  year 

ONE:  A  Page  of  the  Fnnch  Revolution. 
Illustnted.    Cnamirf.    Si. 
DENOUNCED.    C™«1p*    bi. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.   Crtamtrt.  «j. 


THE  FATE  07  VALSEC.  Cr.  8m  6i. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.  CrMLoSM.  6i. 
Cum  n«niardX  Amlior  ef  'The  Like  oS 
Wine.^  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON. 
?ESSIONS  OF  DIANA  PLEASE. 
Sim.  6* 
(WMthanvX    THE  BAPTIST 

THETRAGEDV'  OF    THE    GREAT 


A  FREE  LANCE  OF 


Oobban  (J.  Mularen).    THE  KING  OP 

'•'"■^■"■•-  ■  S*vigm  of  Socuty. 
WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOUANI 
THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


^laiiizodbvGoogle 


Messrs.  Methden's  Catalogue 


OMkerCaiL).    ANGBL.    TUTdEdlHm. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.      Fifth 

Siltinu    Cmonivt.    6i. 

A  6TATE  SKCRET.       Third  Sditin. 

Ctmit  800.    3».  6d. 

JOHANNA.  SnimdEJili^L  Cr.tat.  «. 

THE  HAPPY  VALl^V.  CrmwSw.  d». 
TXaflt   CA.    OonaiO.  Aathor  or  ■'Sharlodi 

Holmei,'    'Th*    Whin     Comp«ny,'    etc 

ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.       Jft-M 

Ediian.    CnimhA    6>. 
mULOUl  (Sua  jMUUMtto)  (Mn.    Sfcnrd 

Coui),  Anibor  of  'A  Voyigi  tit  CoiuoU- 

lion.'      THOSE     DRlIgHTPUL 

AMERICANS.    IllusIiMied.     Third Edi- 

liim.    Crmm  iva.     ii. 

THE  PATH  OF  A  STAR.    Illuliattd. 

SicndMilUitik    CrvamtM.    6j. 

THE     POOL     IN     THE      DESERT. 

aToVAOB  or  CONSOLATIOM.    Cr. 
Eh.    31.  id. 
Fran  <0.  XuiTllla).      AK    ELECTRIC 
SfARK.    CrwSw,    &i, 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    -  - 

FljidUteTCJ.H.). 

OK  F"  '-'" 

ADAUGHTEROFSTKtPE.  Crttmtte. 

Fladiatar  (Sam   OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Sicimd  EdUiim.     CrMMiBt.    61. 
BETTY  MU5GRAVE.    SatHd  Edi 
Crvmx  tvt.     Si. 
A    NARROW   WAY.      TUnt   Edi 

I  Edition. 

ntnlMhad  (Oerald).    MORE   K I H 

THAN  KIND.    C>w«S»i.    61, 
FlrtatMr(J.S.X  THE  BUILDERS.  Crwmt, 
«».    61. 
LUCIAN    THE    DREAMER.      Cnaw 

DAVID  MARCH.    CnwuSM    61. 
naocU  (M.  B.).     MISS  ERIN.     ^HcAhf 

Edilin,    CiVHXi  Siu.    ii.  ar/. 
FraMT  (Mrs.   Hncli),   Aathor  oT  'T)» 

Stokn  EfnperoT.'     THE  SLAKING  OF 

THE  SWORD.    Crm»  Stv.    it. 
OaUOntTnmXAadior  of 'Kiddy.'    RICK- 

EKBY'S  FOLLY.    Cr<m»&vt.    61. 
Oatmt  (HUT)>      DEADMANlh      Cmn 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.  CWm  B». 
}(.  6>#. 
(hnrd  (DOrOtlM|),  Anibor  ef 'Lady  B*t>7.' 
THE  CONQUEST  OP  LONDON. 
Stctnrl  EdiNim.  Cmm  hv.  Ci. 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Sttmd  EMISn. 
Cruntnr.    ii. , 


F  JOY.    .r*-. 


THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAFPBNICL 

CnnntKD.    Si. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.    ChbbSm.    «t 

THE  BRIDGE  OP  LIFS  Cr.  Sw.  61. 
a«raTd   CBmUy).      THE    UERONS' 

TOWERTCi™- Sbo.    61.    , 
OUcbrlst  (K.    Uamj).      WILLOW. 

BRAKE.    CfvukSh.    Hi. 
CHttUlK  (OMin),  AuihM  oT  'Dchma,'  'Ib 

the  feu  of  hilS™,'  elt     THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.    Stand  Edltitm.    Crtmm 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  CmwSn..  fit 
OUHTU)'  (EntMt).  THE  DESPATCH 
^RIDEK.     Cfw™  6tw.    «.  &d. 

The  INCA'S  treasure.    nhntnlHl. 

Cttam  Siv.    j(.  lU. 
OlBlff  (ChUlM).      BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

lUiulnud.    Cntm  t».    ji .  <U^ 
don  <a.  7.\    THE  REDEUPTION  OF 

DAVID     CORSON.       mrd    EdU^m. 


HertMrtMn  (AmM   a.X     Patience 

DCAN.    Cfvwxkv.    «i. 
HlCbOW    (Botwrt),   Author  of    'FIuimx,' 
tic.    THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 
SQUARE.     SKimdKd.    Cwtnirt.    4i. 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    Sittmd 
Edilien.    Crnm  8».    Si. 
FELI)L    Fnrth  Editiam.  Crram  Sm  6l 
THE    WOMAN    WITH    THE     FAN. 
Fi/th  Edilitn.    Cr.  tea.    Si. 
BVEWAYS.     Crimt  Sm.     y.  Sat 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.     Cm» 


HOpt  (AnUiailT).    Sec  page  31. 

Honsh  Smanon).   THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BOBBLE.    IMiBtnlid.    Cnmmiot.    61. 

Honimui     (CltmencttX      SCENES 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  ACLOV.VLE. 
tlluitrAlea.    Ciw>Sa>.    y.6d. 

Bnilt  (TiolstX  THE  ITUMAN  IN- 
TEREST.   Crffmin.    Si. 

Hrne  (C.  J.  CnteliffaV  Anihor  of  ■  CipUii 
Kctlle.'  MR.  HORROC'KS,  PURSER. 
ThiFyl Edif'^-L    Crm-n^at.   Sl 

JaoobaCW.W.x  SMp»e«3j- 

JUDM  (HttUrX  Author  of  'Wbai  Mmise 

Kd.«.^      T!lg   SOFT   SIDE.       Sarmd 
EdUiat.    Crrmi  Bni.    61. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    CreomBtir.    Si. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.  SttndSdiHm. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  OvmBm  (b 
JtBMn  (OUtaf).    ABKAUAM-S  SACRI- 
FICE.   Cnwoln.    St. 
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-'XivMa  (Bob.  Bamn    tkaits  AMD 

CpNriDENCBS.    Crtemaat.    6>l 

-  -     MELCMO.    CrutHite.    it.  nut. 
^WWn  CHury),  Anlhor  sf '  Whm  Ibe  Billy 

-  BotU.'     CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSK. 
Cnwntvt.    ti. 

Uxdes  (Aanle).   A  WOMAK  OP  sen- 
timent.  Cm    -      -• 


LoajW.  LnUwr).  Co- Author  of  'Th.Dar- 
UiiE  ef  IkE  Cwb.^    UADAME  BUTTKX- 

SIXTY  JANE.    CrvD^Stv.    6t. 
LOtiffisrtHomuO.  HIXRVAKN.  Cnwo 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE.     Cmm  trt.    6i. 
I^faU  (BdnUi     DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 


King.'     THE    LADY    OF    LOYALTY 
HODSE.     Crrm«r„.    6.. 
llMkla    [FmUiw    BradfWd). 
VOICE  IN  THE  ""'■■ ■ 


Mtltt  (Lncu).    Supafcj). 
lIUm(1Ir*.II.E0.  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.     A   Ntm  Edititm. 

THE    PARISH   OF  HILBY.    A   Htm 
Bdilitn.    CrtfouBw.    Si. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.    CnmnBc*   6i. 
GRAN'UA'S  JANE,    r 


THERE  WAS  O 

■rated.    C'M'"  8m.    V-  oa- 

WHEN    ARNOLD     COMES    HOME. 

inustiatcd.    Crmm  Siw.    y.  6d. 
MATTlott      (ChATlM),     Amboi    of    'Th. 

ColuiDB.'    GENEVRA.    Cnwiin.    6i. 
HftTSll    (Blchanl).        MARVELS     AMD 

MYSTERIKS.    Ci 


A  METAMORPHOSIS.    CrrnmOtn   6f. 
GARNERED.    CrnmSw.    <>. 
A  DUEU     - 


GRIFF 

THE  FERRYMAN. 


GRIPFITHSCOURT. 


RESURGAM.    Cn<i»«v&    e>. 
■Mill  HoltT'    (Ths    Anthor  of).     THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.    Cmmtrn.6i. 
Klt&iTdfBeTttain].  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      lliuitrUel.     .Ji'xM   EJilicn. 

C<vvm  B™     11.  6y. 

IN  THE  wklRL  OF  THE  RISING. 


HorrlMn  (Artbnrx    s«i  p*(«  ii. 

HMbIt  aX    (Mn.  E.  Bknd).    TKI 
HOUSE      IJIiL - 


t.  E.  Bknd).    THE  RED 
Italed.     FonTiM  EdHitn. 


HIS  GRACE.  Third Bdiii^  Ci-.Bw.  6i. 
THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  CmnSMi  fa. 

AN  OCTAVE.    Sicmd  EdiHin.    Cnnit 

int.   it. 

NIGEL'S  VOCATION.    Civmm  tw.    6r. 

JACKS  FATHER.    CnmiBot.    „.  6d. 

LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 

CrAm  BfV.    II,  wf. 
(Hiplumt  (Kn.).     THE  TWO  HARVS. 

CnmaSnn     Cl. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.    CmmSw.    ti. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  Cnro-Sw.   ii.  w*. 
OlllmitdlfiWl).  OWDBOB.THEGRKY 

DOG  OF  KENMUIR.     SiefA  Edititm. 

r™~Bo*    Si. 

m  (B.  PUnin).     MASTER  OP 
Third  Edilien.    Cnmman.    6i. 
OX«IlhUn  (JOIibX    Aulhor  U  'Bube  ol 

GnmdBATOO.'   A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Crnon  tvo.    6t. 
Pain    (BaxiT).      THREE    FANTASIES. 


I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Wlih  Illnc 
tiuiom  by  Fiuk  Dadd  uid  A.  Fomtiia. 

Pennr  (Un,  F.  B.).    A  MIXED   MAR- 
RIAGE,   CriKutv.    U.flt. 

PUllpotta  (Bdaa).    See  pigs  34. 
PlekUxAU  (MMTMUlnta).     SAfo  the 

FISHERMAN.   Ftmrtk  Edilim.    Cnmt 

Pryca  (BiobArd).      THS  QUIET  MRS. 

FLF-M'""     -■ '■—    --  '-' 
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Qmoz  nr.  !■>     THX    HUNCHBACK 
^F  Wl^THmSTEB.     Stand  SMtitm. 

Cnamtna.    6m. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.    Cmn 

eiotToim*).   the  wool 

SHEILA.  Steanil EdiHtH.  Crmim.  «i. 
THE  PRINCE  OP  LISNOVER.  Cmn 
»Bt.    ti. 

nun  (OnM)  ud  Anotber.  THE 
IJIVERTED  VILLAGE.  Wllh  lUia- 
nuiou    br  DoKOTirr  Cwn  JmwwMMys. 

Bldn  (W.   PMtX     LOST    PROPERTY. 
SttndEJMtm.    Crvmm^M.    Of. 
SECRETARYTOBAVN£,U.P.  Crwm 


URS.  CALER'S   BUSINESS. 

Sh    61. 
Bitolli*  (Kn.  IM1 

FULLIAR.    Cr _ 

BOb«rta(aO.D.X  THKUEARTOFTHE 

ANCIENTWOOD.    Cmxitvt.    \i.td. 

BnnoUnr.CIIarkXMy  DANISH  SWET- 

HEART.     lUnunUd.     AurM  JUOilm. 
CnmmBrr.    Gi. 

ABANDONED.    Sicomd  EdlHtm.  Cnum 
fc«.    it. 
SeiIMat{A(UllW).  Aalborar'TlMSKaTof 
■  PniMnt  Sotd.-     THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD.    Cntm  " 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 


UNDER  SUSPiCION,    CmaBiK    ti. 
THE     LOVE     THAT      OVERCAME. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.     Cr. 
BH.6t. 
Sluumotl  nr.  F.X^^THE   MESS  DECK. 

JIM  TWELl^ 


KnalduM  jJlkictt.     DKBP    sea 

VAOABOtn&CnM>aM    At. 
Str^(B.a.X    KLHSUE-S DRAC-HET. 
CrtwntBt.    ft, 

Strtanr  (AnnioV    THB  Silvek 
POPPY,  r •—    -- 


Bvan  (AnnlaX    LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

Satitd  Kdilitn.     Crrmn  Iw,     u  ikI. 
8wlR(BeiUUIllll>  SIREN  CITY.  Cnmm 

Tuonmr  am.  K  IS.%    THE  royal 

QDAKER.    CnuiianL    Si. 

TbamMon  (ruoa>     SPINKBRS   OF 

LIFE.    Crrwnaer.    Gj. 
WAllieln»a_g*mX   A  HEROINE  FROM 
FINLANDT  Otimtrv.    It.  mil. 


WUll  (E.  a.)    THE  SEA  LADY.    CrXM 

Warnunf >taiil»n_ADthor cI'Jl  "  ntliMni 

elFnm.'    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

Wiih  Illiunuoni  br  R.  C  Wdootiixs. 

SieiteimliSiiilam.    Cnmmaor.    61. 
WIllM(atawanS.X  AathuafThaBluri 

Trail.^  CONJUROR'S  HOUSE.     A  Ro- 

rauM  of  the  Frae  TnU.    Sicttid  SJHitm. 

Cmmtna.    fit. 
VUlUnuon  (Hn.  0.  M.X  Anthot  af  •  Tbc 

Bunsuvmcn.'    PAPA.     .SKtmy  Sdilmm. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF   PRINCESS 

SLYVIA.    Cmnir*.    u.  6rf. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.    Cnmm 

Bw.   Ot. 

THB    SEA    COULD    TELL.      Sieimd 

BJIHtK.    Crramtm    61. 

'WmUinaoa  (a  H.  uid  A.  H.X    the 

LIOHTNINO    CONDUCTOR:    Banc 
iha  RsnuDM  of  a  Mom  Cu.    lUoBnud^ 
Sixth  Biitiim.    Cnom  Bin.    61. 
THE  PRINCESS  PASSED  Cr.  Sh.  61. 
TMtl  (8.   Lavttt).      ORRAIN.      Crrmm 


Boja  Mid  CUrls,  BookB  for 
Crown  Zvo.    j».  6(£ 

L    BTS.Butar<:<idd. 


»  o*  Tiu  juLun.    Br  Rwr  couiit- 
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Dmnu,  Tlie  Novela  of  Alexaodn 

Prif  id.    Dtullt  FrMmt,  it. 


SI"™ 


Hethnen's  ITiiiTenal  Ubniy 

Ebited  bt  SIDNEY  LEEL  In  Slxfian^  Vnhima, 
\VKV  tJt  prtpAfiaf  A  new  ■eriu  of  rtDHnu  rontBininir  1u 
n^ccculblein  vanouirorms, 


II  ii  their  imbiiii 


..  ..,  -.. .  bcoln  oTcludea] 

l>acl(%,  of  which  no  lalUf^Lcrory 
to  plan  tha  best  boaki  ol  all 


^Ivly  of  the  Aniila-Suoo 

'aclTj,  Drama,  Pieiion,   Hisloiy,  Bioenphy,  and  FhticKophv  vill 

ef  Lee  vill  be  lb«  CcncrKl  Editor  of  the  Library,  ud  he  Hill  coi 


old  f  polling  would  in  in:uiy  ciue^  leave  EhemalLer  uninleliiciblB  EoordiDary  luden,  uid,  ai  the 
app^loTaclHuic  imniverul,  the  epdlins  has  in  scnerat  betfi  laoderaiicd. 

a.  CoHrLmHEB.  Where  it  MemiidviKbte,  the  complew  wcnlu  of  nch  muten  u  MUlon, 
RiicoB,  Ben  Jonion  and  Sir  Thonuu  Browne  will  be  (iven.  Then  will  be  iuutd  to  Kpvate 
volumef, » that  Iht  ttada  wbo  doe*  not  deiin  nil  the  woiks  of  an  aulboi  will  have  the  uppiii. 
Iunilya(iicqiurific)ifiiiileBiaIieTpiece. 

3.  CHEArHiw.  The  booki  will  be  well  prioted  on  Eood  paper  st  s  prin  which  on  ibc  whole 
il  wSthoat  panllcl  in  the  hiilory  of  puhluhmg.  Each  volume  will  coBtiiui  fiom  100  to  jjo  pass, 


TT.    ThenwUlbe 


ihliilimg.  ] 

The  type  will  be  ■ 

the  btEipnu 


a  thorl  biOETapbi^l  and  blbli^ 
Lc  volume^  bal  the  lonicr  one* 


roluiMv  or  in  five  doth  irolaoi 


ioefcori 

The  Library  will  be  Uined  al  regular  inttivali  after  the  publication  of  the  fim 

of  which  will  be  publithed  together.  Due  notice  will  be  liven  of  succeeding  inuca,  Tb 
of  publication  will  be  BrraDged  to  give  an  much  variety  oruibject  ai  possible,  and  the  < 
compoung  the  cofnplele  works  of  an  author  will  he  Luu«i  at  convenient  iniervalL 

Tha  caily  Book!  an  In  the  Pno. 
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Novelist^  Tha 


ihe  BTerage  I 


I  Shilling  Novel.    The  first  numbers  of  'Thb  Novblist' 


3.  THE  fSrri 
Si  taniK  K» 


BtOOK.    ^a.  Bujni-Cauli: 

.vciiuisE.   Drc.olttij. 
lT  IIECinvsa<i,   BfAiAor 


Talhs.    Bt  G.  w. 


ssS 


»[cKilTA.     Br3.BD)>IB-&M>U. 

Valhoho  cuiB  toVktijul    Dy 

_-    ..  - Bit.     BrCflOTE*  CMof. 

Bmu'k.    Bf  Hn.  Wtibia. 


SlQen&r  Iilfanry 

BlUB  AND  MBjlnxta.    n^JmiAi 


IBfLOV;    BtG««l(f«l 


ThbE'hdaH  STAR.    BrM.  CKua. 

TH05H  DKLir.HTPUL  AMKRIciHS.  Bf  Ul^CMK 

Cnilkduuk. 
CHOHCB  Aim  THH  OEHBRAL.     Bj  W.  F«t  BUIl*- 
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